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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  the  Author. 

fAllants  !  behold  before  your  eyes  the  wight, 
Whofe  actions  ftand  accountable  to-night , 
For  all  your  dividends  of  profit  or  delight*  -3 

New  plays  refemble  bubbles,  we  mufi  own, 
But  their  intrinjic  value  foon  is  known, 
There's  no  impofing  pleafure  on  a  town. 
And  when  they  fail,  count  o'er  his  pains  and  trouble , 
His  doubts,  his  fears,  the  poet  is  a  bubble* 
As  heroes  by  the  tragic  mufe  arefung ; 
So  to  the  comic,  knaves  and  fools  belong : 
Follies,  to-night,  of  various  kinds  we  paint , 
One,  in  a  female  philofophic  faint, 

That  wou'd  by  learning  nature's  laws  repeal^  *| 

Warm  all  her  fex's  bofoms  to  rebtl,  V 

And  only  with  Platonic  raptures  fwell.  J 

Longjhe  refifs  the  proper  ufe  of  beauty, 
Butjlejb  and  blood  reduce  the  dame  to 
A  coxcomb  too  of  modern  Jiamp  wejhow, 

A  wit but  impudent a  South -Sea  beau. 

Nay,  more our  mufesfire  (but,  pray,  protect  her) 

Roafts,  to  your  tafie,  a  whole  South-Sea  director* 
But  let  none  think  we  bring  him  here  infpite^ 
for  all  their  actions,  fure,  will  bear  the  light ; 
Jtefides,  b£i  painted  here  in  height  of  power, 
Long  ere  we  laidfuch  ruin  at  his  door  : 
When  he  was  levee' d,  like  aftatefman,  by  the  towa^ 
And  thought  his  hcap'd-up  millions  all  his  own. 
No,  no  ;  Jiock's  always  at  a  thoufandhere^ 
He'll  almoft  honcft  on  theftage  appear. 
Such  is  our  fare,  to  feed  the  mind  our  aim, 
But  poets  Jland,  like  warriors,  in  their  fame  ; 
One  ill  day's  work  brings  all  their pajl  tojbame. 
yhus  having  tajled  of  your  former  favour, 
The  chance feems  now  ftr  deeper  Jlakcs  than  ever» 
As  after  runs  of  luck,  we're  mojl  accurft, 
To  lofe  our  winnings,  than  have  loft  at  fir  [I  j 
A  firftftake  lojl  has  often  fav'd from  ruin, 

JSut  on  one  caft  to  lofe  the  tout is  hard  undoing. 

Rut  be  it  as  it  may the  dye  is  thrown, 

fear  now  were  folk       "Pa/*  the  Rubicon. 
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The  lines  diftinguifhed  by  inverted  comas,  '  tbu J,'  are  omitted  in  tit 
Representation,  and  tbofe  printed  in  Italics  are  the  additions  of 
the  Theatre. 


ACT        I. 

The  SCENE,  IVeftmlnfter-Hall. 
Frankly  and  Granger  meeting. 

FRANKLY. 

IS  it  poffible ! 
Gran.  Frankly  ! 

Fran.  Dear  Granger  !  I  did  not  expect  you  thefe  ten 
days :  how  came  you  to  be  fo  much  better  than  your 
word  ? 

Gran.  .Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  becaufe  I  began  to 
think  London  better  than  Paris. 

Fran.  That's  flrange  :  but  you  never  think  like  other 
people. 

Gran.  I  am  more  apt  tofpeak  what  I  think,  than  other 
people  :  though,  I  confefs,  Paris  has  its  charms ;  but  to 
me  they  are  like  thofe  or"  a  coquette,  gay  and  gaudy ; 
they  ferve  to  amufe  with,  but  a  man  would  not  choofe 
to  be  married  to  them.  In  (hort,  I  am  to  pafs  my  days 
in  Old  England,  and  am  therefore  refolded  not  to  have 
an  ill  opinion  of  it. 

Fran.  Theie  fettled  thoughts,  Ned,  make  me  hope, 
that  if  ever  you  fhould  marry,  you  will  be  as  partial  to 
the  woman  you  intend  to  pafs  your  days  with. 

Gran.  Faith,  I  think  every  man's  a  fool  that  is  not : 

8  but  it's  very  odd  j  you  fee,  the  groffeft  fools  have  ge- 
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*  nerally  fenfe  enough  to  be  fond  of  a  fine  houfe,  or  a 

*  fine  horfe,  when  they  have  bought  them  :  they  can  fee 

*  the  valueofthem,  at  leatt ;  and  why  a  poor  wife  fliould 
4  not  have  as  fair  play  for  one's  inclination,  I  can  fee  no 

*  reafon,  but  downright  ill  nature  or  itupidity. 

4  Fran.  What  do  you  think  of  avarice  ?  when  people 

*  purchafe  wives,  as  they  do  other  goods,  only  becaufe 

*  they  are  a  pennyworth  :    then  too,  a  woman  has  a  fine 

*  time  on't. 

*  Gran.  Ay,  but  that  will  never  be  the  cafe  of  my 

*  wife  :  when  I  marry,  I'll  do  it  with  the  fame  conve- 

*  nient  views  as  a  man  would  fet  up  his  coach ;   becaufe 
4  his  eftate  will  bear  it,   it's  eafy,  and  keeps  him  out  of 
1  dirty  company. 

*  Fran.  But,  what !  would  you  have  a  wife  have  no 
4  more  charms  than  a  chariot  ? 

4  Gran.  Ah,  friend,   if  I   can  but  pafs  as  many  eafy 

*  hours  at  home  with  one,   as   abroad  in  t'other,   I  will 

*  take  my  chance  for  her  works  of  fupererogation  ;    and 
4  I  believe  at  worft,  fliould  be  upon  a  par  with  the  hap- 

*  pinefs  of  moft  hufbands  about  town. 

'    *  Fran.  But  at  this  rate,  you  would  marry  before  you 
4  are  in  love. 

*  Gran.  Why  not  ?  Do  you  think  happinefs  is  entailed 

*  upon  marrying  the  woman  you  love  ?  No  more  than 

*  reward  is  upon  public  merit :  it  may  give  you  a  title 

*  to  it  indeed;  but  you  muft  depend  upon  other  people's 

*  virtue  to  find  your  account  in  either.     For  my  part,  I 

*  am  not  for  building  caftles  in  the  air ;'  when  I  marry, 
I  expe&  no  great  matters ;  none  of  your  angels,  a  mor 
tal  woman  will  do  my  bufinefs,  as  you'll  find,  when  I 
tell  you  my  choice.     4  All  I  defire  of  a  wife,  is,  thatfhe 

*  will  do  as  Hie  is  bid,  and  keep  herfelf  clean.' 

Fran.  4  Would  you  not  have  her  a  companion,  tho', 

*  as  well  as  a  bedfellow  ? 

*  Gran.  You  mean,  I  fuppofe,  a  woman  of  fenfe. 

*  Fran.  I  fliould  not  think  it  amifs  for  a  man  of  fenfe. 

*  Gran.  Nor  I ;  but,  Vdeath  !  where  ftiall  I  get  her  ? 
4  In  fliort,  I  am  tired  with  the  fearch,  and  will  ev'n  take 
4  up,  with  one,  as  nature  has  made  her,  handfome,  and 
4  only  a  fool  of  her  own  making. 

«  Fran. 
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*  Fran.  Was  ever  fo  defperate  an  indifference  r9  I  am 
impatient  till  I  know  her. 

Gran,  Even  the  fage  and  haughty  prude,  Sophronia. 

Fran.  Sophronia !  *  I  hope  you  don't  take  her  for  a 
6  fool,  Sir  :'  why,  fhe  thinks  fhe  has  more  fenfethan  arl 
her  fex  together. 

Gran.  4  You  don't  tell  me  that  as  a  proof  of  her  wit, 
4  I  prefume,  Sir. 

*  Fran.  No:   but  I  think  your  humour's  a  little  extra 
ordinary,  that  can  refolve  to  marry  the  woman  you 
laugh  at. 

*•  Gran.  It's  at  leaft,  a  fign  I  am  in  no  great  danger  of 
her  laughing  at  me,  TOUT  ;  the  cafe  of  many  a  prettier 
fellow.  But  I  take  Sophronia  to  be  only  a  fool  of  parts, 
tlat  is  however  capable  of  thinking  right ;  and  a  man 
mull  be  nice  indeed,  that  turns  up  his  nofe  at  a  woman 
who  has  no  worfe  imperfection,  than  fetting  too  great 
value  upon  her  underftanding.'     I  grant  it  fhe  is  half 
mad  with  her  learning  and  philofophy  :  what  then  ?  fo 
are  moil:  of  our  great  men,  when  they  get  a  little  too 
much  on't.     Nay,  fhe  is  fo  rapt  in  the  pride  of  her  ima 
ginary  knowledge,   that  fhe  almolt  forgets  Ihe  is  a  wo 
man,  and  thinks  all  offers  of  love  to  her  perfon  a  dil- 
honour  to  the  dignity  of  her  foul;   but  all  this  does  not 
difcourage  me:  ftie  may  fancy  herfelf  as  wife  as  flie 
pleafes  ;  but  unlefs  I  fail  in  my  meafures,  I  think  I  fhall 
have  hard  luck,  if  I  don't  make  that  fine  flefh  and  blood 
of  hers,  as  troublefome  as  my  own  in  a  fortnight. 

Fran.  You  mufl  have  better  luck  than  I  had  then ;  I 
was  her  fool  for  above  five  months  together,  and  did  not 
come  ill-recommended  to  the  family  ;  but  could  make 
no  more  impreffion  than  upon  a  vettal  virgin  ;  andjrcl 

*  how  a  man  of  your  cool  reflexion,  can  think  of  at- 
'  tempting  her,  I  have  no  notion. 

4  Gran.  Pflia !  I  laugh  at  all  her  airs :  a  woman  of 
4  a  general  infenfibility,  is  only  one  that  has  never  been 

*  rightly  attacked. 

4  Fran.  Are  you  then  really  refolved  to  purfue  her  ?  ' 

4  Gran.  Why  not  ?  Is  not  fhe  a  fine  creature  ?  Has 

4  not  flie  parts  ?  Would  not  half  her  knowledge,  equally 

4  divided,  make  fifty  coquettes  all  women  of  fenfe  ?   Is 

2  «  not 
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4  not  her  beauty  natural,  her  perfon  lovely,  her  mien 

*  majeftic  ?         Then  fuch  a  conftitution 

*  Fran.  Nay,  ihe  has  a  wholefome  look,  I  grant  you  : 

*  but  then  her  prudery,  and  Platonic  principles,  are  in- 

*  fupportable. 

4  Gran,  Now  to  me  they  are  more  diverting,  than  all 

*  the  levity  of  a  coquette  :  Oh,  the  noble  conflicts  be 
tween  nature  and  a  proud  understanding,  make  our  tri 
umphs  fo  infinitely  above  thofe  petty  conqucfts 
Belides,  are  not  you  philofopher  enough  to  know,  my 
friend,  that  a  body  continent  holds  molt  of  the  thing 
contained  ?  'Tis  not  your  wafting  current,  but  refer- 
voirs,  that  make  the  fountain  play ;    nor  the  prodigal's, 
but  the  mifer's  cheft  that  holds  the  tt^afure.    No,  no, 
take  my  word,  your  prude  has  thrice  the  latent  fire  of 
a  coquette.  Your  prude's  flalk  he.  me  ucally  fealed,  all's 
right  within,  depend  upo^'t;  but  your  coquette's  a 
mere   bottle  of  plague-water,    that's  open  to  every 
body. 

'  Fran.  Well,  Sir,  lince  you  feem  fo  heartily  in  earneft, 
and,  I  fee,  are  not  to  be  difgufted  at  a  little  female 
frailty :    I  think  I  ought  in  honour  to  let  you  into  a 
little  more  of  her.    You  muft  know  then,'  this  marble- 
hearted  lady,  who  could  not  bear  my  addrefles  to  herfelf, 
has,  notwithftanding,  flefh  and  blood  enough  to  be  con 
foundedly  uneafy,  that  I  now  pay  them  to  her  lifter. 

Gran.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  know 
all ;  for  'tis  upon  thefe  fort  of  weaknefles  that  I  am  to 
Hrengthen  my  hopes. 

4  Fran.  You  know,  I  writ  you  word,  that  I  thought  the 
fafeft  way  to  convey  my  real  paffion  for  her  lifter  Char 
lotte,  would  be  to  drop  my  cold  pretenfions  to  Sophro- 
nia  infenfibly  ;  upon- which  account  I  rather  heightened 
my  refpect  to  her :  but  as,  you  know,  'tis  harder  to 
difguife  a  real  inclination,  than  to  diflemble  one  we 

*  have  not ;  Sophronia,  it  feems,  has  fo  far  fufpecled  the 

*  cheat,  that,  mice  your  abfence,  Ihe  has  bioke  into  a 

*  thoufaad  little  impatiences  at  my  new  happinefs  with 

*  Charlotte. 

*  Gran.  Good.' 

Fran.  But  the  jeft  is,  (he  can't  yet  bring  down  her  va 
nity  to  believe  I  am  in  earneil  with  Charlotte  neither ; 

but 
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but  really  fancies  my  addrefles  there  are  all  grimace ; 
the  mere  malice  of  a  rejected  lover,  to  give  her  fcorn  a 
jealoufy. 

Gran.  Admirable  !  *  but  I  hope  you  are  fure  of  this. 

4  Fran.  'Twas  but  yeflerday  (he  gave  me  a  proof  of  it. 

'  Gran.  Pray,  let's  hear. 

4  Fran.  Why,  as  Charlotte  and  I  were  whifpering  at 

*  one  end  of  a  room,  while  we  thought  her  wrapt  up  in 
one  of  Horace's  odes  at  the  other,  of  a  fudden  I  obierved 
her  come  failing  up  to  me,  with  an  infulting  fmile,  as 
who  ihould  fay — I  laugh  at  all  thefe  (hallow  arts 
then  turned  fhort,  and  looking  over  her  moulder,  cried 
aloud, Ab,  mifer  ! 

4  Quanta  labor  as  in  Cbaryldi  ! 

4  Gran.  Digne puer  mdiore  jlammd Ah!   methinks 

'  I  fee  the  imperious  hufly  in  profile,  waving  her  fnowy 

*  neck  into  a  thoufand  lovely  attitudes  of  fcorn  and  tri- 

*  umph !  Oh,  the  dear  vanity  !'   Well,  when  all's  faid, 
the  coxcomb's  vaftly  handfome. 

*  Fran.  'Egad,  thou  art  the  oddeft  fellow  in  the  world, 

*  to  be  thus  capable  of  diverting  yourfelf  with  your  mif- 
4  trefs'sjealoufy  of  another  man. 

'  Gran.  Pfha !  Thou'rt  too  refined  a  lover ;    I  am 

*  glad  of  any  occaiion  that  proves  her  more  a  woman 

*  than  fhe  imagines. 

*  Fran.  But  pray,  Sir,  upon  what  foot  did  you  fland 

*  with  her  before  you  went  to  France  ? 

4  Gran.  Oh,  I  never  pretended  to  more  than  a  Platonic 

*  paffion;  I  faw,  at  firft  view,  Ihe  was  inacceffible  by 
4  love. 

4  Fran.  Yet,  fince  you  were  refolved  to  purfue  her, 
4  how  came  you  to  think  of  rambling  to  Paris  ? 

*  Gran.  Why,  the  lafl  time  I  faw  her,  (he  grew  fo  fan- 
taftically  jealous  of  ray  regarding  her  more  as  a  woman, 
than  an  intellectual  being,   that  my  patience  was  half 
tired;  and  having,  at  that  time,  an  appointment  with 
fome  idle  company  to  make  a  trip  to  Paris,  I  flily  took 
that  occafion,  and  told  her,  if  I  threw  myfelf 'into  a 
voluntary  banifhment  from  her  perfon,   I  hoped  fhe 
would  then  be  convinced,  I  had  no  other  views  of  hap- 
pinefs,  than  what  her  letters  might,  even  in  abfence, 
as  well  gratify,  from  the  charms  of  her  understanding. 

«  Fran* 
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*  Fran.  Molt  folemnly  impudent. 

*  Gran.  In  lliort,  her  vanity  was  fo  blind  to  the  ban 
ter,  that  (lie  infifted  upon  my  going,  and  made  me  a  con 
ditional  promiie  of  anfwering  all  my  letters  ;  in  which 
I  have  flattered  her  romantic  folly  to  that  degree,  that  in 
her  laft,  ihe  confefles  an  entire  fatisfadtion  in  the  Inno 
cent   Dignity  of  my  inclinations  (as  fhe  {tiles  it)   and 
therefore  thinks  herfelf  bound  in  gratitude  to  recall  me 
from  exile  :  which  gracious  boon  (being  heartily  tired 
at  Paris)  I  am  now  arrived  to  accept  of. 

*  Fran.  The  merrieft  amour  that  ever  was  !  Well,' 
and,  Frank,  why  don't  you  vifit  her? 

Gran.  Oh  !  I  do  all  things  by  rule — not  till  fhe  has  di 
ned  ;  for  our  great  Englifh  philofopher,  my  Lord  Bacon, 
tells  you,  that  then  the  mind  is  generally  moft  duclile. 

Fran.  Wifely  coniidered. 

Gran.  Befides,  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  firft  with  the 
old  gentleman  her  father. 

Fran.  Sir  Gilbert !  If  I  don't  miftake,  yonder  he  cx>mes* 

Gran.  Where,  pr'ythee  ? 

Fran.  There,  by  the  bookfeller's ;  don't  you  fee  him> 
with  an  odd  crowd  after  him  ? 

Gran.  Oh  !  now  I  have  him— -he's  loaded  with  pa 
pers,  like  a  folicitor. 

Fran.  Sir,  he  is,  at  this  time,  a  man  of  the  firft  confc- 
quence,  and  receives  more  petitions  every  hour,  than  tke 
court  of  chancery  in  a  whole  term. 

Gran.  What  !  is  he  lord  treafurer  > 

Fran.  A  much  more  confiderable  perfon,  I  can  aiTurc 
you  ;  he  is  a  South  Sea  director,  Sir. 

Gran.  Oh,  I  cry  you  mercy  !  and  thofe  about  him,  I 
prefume,  are  bowing  for  fubfcriptions. 

Fran.  Thai's  their  bufinefs,  you  may  be  fure  ;  but  fee, 
at  laft  he  has  broke  from  them.  Let's 

<  Gran.  No  :  there's  one  has  got  him  by  the  ileeve 
*  again.' 

Fran.  '  What  ifweftiould'  ftand  off,  and  obferve  a 
little  ? 

Gran.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Gi&.  [To  a  Man  at  the  door.}  Pr'ythee,.  be  quiet, 
fellow  !  I  tell  you  I'll  feml  the  Duke  an  anfwer  to-mor 
row  morning. 

[#%&«.] 
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[Within.]  It's  very  well,  Sir 

Sir  Gilbert  Jpeaks,  entering  with  a  great  parcel  of  optn. 
letters  in  bis  hand^  and  others  fluffing  bis  packets. 

Sir  Glib.  Very  well  !  aye,  fo  it  is,  if  he  gets  it  then—* 
Why!  what  !  thefe  people  of  quality,  fure,  think  they 
do  you  a  favour  when  they  alk  one—Huh,  let  him  come 
for  it  himfelf !  I  am  fure  I  was  forced  to  do  Ib  at  his 
houfe,  when  I  came  for  my  own,  and  could  not  get  it  nei 
ther—and  he  experts  I  fhould  give  him  two  thouGnd 
pounds  only  for  fending  a  footman  to  me.  Why  !  what! 
Does  his  Grace  think  I  don't  know  which  fide  my  bread's 
buttered  on  ?  Let's  fee  !  '  who  are  thefe  from  ?  [Reads 

*  to  himfelf. 

*  Gran.  The  old  gentleman's  no  blind  admirer  of  a 

*  man  of  quality,  I  fee. 

'  Fran.  Oh,  Sir  !  he  has  lately  taken  up  a  mortal  aver- 

*  (ion  to  any  man  that  has  a  better  title  than  himfelf. 

*  Gran.  How  fo  pray  ? 

*  Fran.  As  he  grows  rich,  he  grows  proud  ;  and  among 

*  friends,  had  lately  a  mind  to  be  made  a  lord  himfelf ; 

*  but  applying  to  the  wrong  perfon,  it  feems  he  was  dif- 

*  appointed  ;  and  ever  iince  piques  himfelf  upon  defpi- 

*  iing  any  nobleman  who  is  not  as  rich  as  himfelf. 

*  Gran.  Hah  !  the  right  plebeian  fpirit  of  Old  Eng- 

*  land  :  but  I  think  he's  counted  an  honeft  man% 

*  Iran.  Umph  !  Yes,  well  enough — a  good  fort  of  a 
4  mercantile  confcience :  he  is  punctual  in  bargains,  and 
'•  experts  the  fame  from  others  ;  he  will  neither  fteal  nor 

*  cheat,  unlefs  he  thinks  he  has  the  protection  of  the  law : 

*  then  indeed,  as  moft  thriving  men  do,  he  thinks  ho- 

*  nour  and  equity  are  chimerical  notions. 

*  Gran.  That  is,  he  bluntly  profefles  what  other  peo- 

*  pie  pra&ife  with  more  breeding — But  let's  accofthim. 

*  Fran.  Stay  a  little. 

'  Enter  a  footman^  with  a  Letter. 

*  Sir  GM.  To  me,  friend  ! What,  will  they  never 

*  have  done  ? 

^  Footm.  Sir,  my  Lady  Double-chin  prefonts  her  fer- 

*  vice,  and  fays  (he'll  call  for  your  honour's  anfwer  to- 

*  morrow  morning. 

'Sir 
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«  Sir  Gill.  Very  well  ;  tell  my  Lady,  I'll  take  care— 

*  [Exit  Footman.']  to  be  exactly  out  of  the  way  when  (lie 
c  comes. 

*  Gran.  Hah  !  he'll  keep  that  part  of  his  word,  I  war- 

*  rant  him. 

'  Sir  CM.  Let's  fee  :  the  old  (tory,  I  fuppofe—  [Reads.] 
c  Um— um — yes,  yes — only  two  thoufand — Hah  !  does 
'  the  woman  take  me  fora  fool  ?  Does  (he  think  I  don't 
'  know,  that  a  two  thoufand  fubicription  is  worth  two 

*  thoufand  guineas  ?  And  becaufc  (he  is  not  worth  above 
4  fourfcore  thoufand   already,  (he   would  have  me  give 

*  them  to  her  for  nothing.     To  a  poor  relation,  (he  pre- 

*  tends,  indeed  ;  as  if  me  loved  any  body  better  than 

*  herfelf.     A  drum  !  and  a  fiddle  !   I'll  greafe  none  of 

*  your  fat  fows,  not  I.' — No,  no  ;  get  you  into  the  ne 
gative  pocket Blefs  my  eyes  !  Mr,  Granger! 

Gran.  Sir  Gilbert,  I  am  your  moft  humble  ferv&nt. 

Sir  Gilb.  In  troth,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  in  England 
again — Mr.  Frankly,  your  humble  fervant. 

Fran.  Sir,  your  mod  obedient. 

Sir  Gilb.  Well,  how  goes  Miffiffippi,  man  ?  What,  do 
they  bring  their  money  by  waggon  loads  to  market  itill  ? 
Hay  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Gran.  Oh,  all  gone  !  Good  for  nothing,  Sir  !  Your 
South  Sea  has  brought  it  to  vvafte  paper. 

Sir  Gill.  Why,  ay,  han't  we  done  glorious  things  here, 
ha  ?  We  have  found  work  for  the  coachmakers  as  well  as 
they,  boy. 

Gran.  Ah,  Sir,  in  a  little  time  we  (hall  reduce  thofe, 
who  kept  them  there,  to  their  original  of  riding  behind 
them  here. 

Sir  Gilb.  Hah,  huh  !  you  will  have  your  joke  dill,  I 
fee — — Well,  you  have  not  fold  out,  I  hope. 

Gran.  Not  I,  faith,  Sir  ;  the  old  five  thoufand  lies  fnug 
as  it  was.  I  don't  fee  where  one  can  move  it  and  mend 
it ;  fo  e'en  let  it  lie,  and  breed  by  itfelt. 

Sir  Gilb.  You're  right,  you're  right hark  you — 

keep  it — the  thing  will  do  more  ftill,  boy. 

Gran.  Sir,-  I  am  fare  it's  in  hands  that  can  make  it  do 
any  thing. 

Sir  Gilb.  Have  you  got  any  new  fubfcriptions  ? 

Graat  You  know,  Sir,  I  have  been  abient ;  and  it  is 

really 
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really  now  grown  fo  valuable  a  favour,  I  have  not  the 
confidence  to  afk  it. 

Sir  Glib.  Pfha  !  pr'ythee,  never  talk  of  that,  man. 

Gran.  If  I  thought  you  were  not  full,  Sir 

Sir  Gttb.  Why,  if  I  were  as  full  as  a  bumper,  Sir,  I'll 
put  my  friends  in,  let  who  will  run  over  for  it. 

Fran.  Sir  Gilbert  always  doubles  his  favours  by  his 
manner  of  doing  them. 

SirGilb.  Frankly,  you  are  down  for  five  thoufand 
pounds  already,  and  you  may  depend  upon  every  {lulling 

of  it— Let  me  ice— what  have  1  done  with  my  lift  ? 

Granger  has  a  good  Dilate,  and  had  an  eye  upon  my  eldeft 
daughter  before  he  went  to  France.  I  muft  have  him  in  ; 
it  may  chance  to  bring  the  matter  to  bear.  \_Afick+ 

Gran.  Where  did  you  get  all  thefe  letters,  Sir  Gilbert  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Why,  ay,  this  is  the  trade  every  morning  ; 
all  for  fubfcriptions.  Nay,  they  are  fpecial  fluff— Here, 
pr'ythee,  read  that. 

Fran.  Who  is  it  from,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Glib.  Oh,  a  North-Briton !  a  bloody,  fqu  abb  ling 
fellow,  who  owes  me  a  thoufand  pounds  lor  difference, 
and  that's  his  way  of  paying  me.  Read  it. 

Gran.  [Reading.}  "  Wuns,  Sir,  de  ye  no  tack  me  for 
a  man  of  honour  !  Ye  need  no  fend  to  my  ludgin^  fo  of 
ten  for  year  pimping  thoufand  pound.  An  ye'il  be  but 
civil  a  bit,  lie  order  the  bearer,  my  brocker,  to  mack  up 
year  balance  ;  an  if  ye  wall  but  gee  yourfel  the  trouble 
to  put  his  name  intull  your  own  lift  for  a  thoufand  fub- 
fcription,  he'fe  pay  ye  aw  down  upo*  the  nail :  but  an  ye 
wunna  do  this  fmaw  jubb,  the  deel  dom  me  an  ye  e'er 
fee  a  groat  from  me,  as  long  as  my  name  is 

George  Blunderbufs," 

Fran.  What  can  you  do  with  fuch  a  fellow,  Sir  ? 

Sir  GUI'.  Do  with  him  !  why,  I'll  let  him  have  it,  and 
get  my  money.  I  had  better  do  that,  than  be  obliged  to 
fight  for  it,  or  give  it  to  the  lawyers. 

Fran.  Nay,  that's  true  too. 

iir  Glib.  Here's  another,  now,  from  one  of  my  wife's 
hopeful  relations ;  an  extravagant  puppy,  that  has  rattled 
a  gilt  chariot  to  pieces  before  it  was  paid  for.  But  he'll 
die  in  jail. 

B 
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Fran.  [Reading.] "  Dear  knight." 1  fee  he  is 

familiar. 

Sir  Gill?.  Nay,  it's  all  of  a  piece. 

Fran.  [Reading.']  "  Not  to  mince  the  matter  ;  yefter- 
day,  at  Mary  bone,  they  had  me  all  bob  as  a  Robin.  In 
Ihort,  being  out  of  my  money,  I  was  forced  to  come  the 
carter,  and  tumbled  for  five  hundred,  dead :  befides  which, 
I  owe  Crop,  the  lender,  a  brace;  and  if  I  have  a  {ingle  Si 
mon  to  pay  him,  rot  me.  But  the  queer  coll  promifes 
to  advance  me  t'other  three,  and  bring  me  home,  provided 
you  will  let  him  fneak  into  your  lift  for  a  cool  thoufand. 
You  know  it's  a  debt  of  honour  in  me,  and  will  coil  you 
nothing.  Yours  in  haile, 

Robert  Rattle." 

Fran.  The  ftile  is  extraordinary. 

Gran.  And  his  motives  irrefiilible. 

Sir  Gill.  Nay,  I  have  them  from  all  nations ;  here's 
one  now  from  an  Irifh  relation  of  my  own. 

Fran.  Oh  !  pray,  let's  fee. 

Sir  Gill.  There.  [Frankly  reads. 

"  Loving  coufin,  and  my  dear  life. 

*'  There  is  only  my  brother  Patrick,  and  dat  is  two  of 
us  ;  and  becaufe  we  would  have  a  great  refpect  for  our 
relations,  we  are  come  pofl  from  Tipperary,  with  a  loving 
defign  to  put  both  our  families  upon  one  aneder.  And 
though  we  have  no  acquaintance  with  your  brave  daugh 
ters,  we  faw  them  yefterday  at  the  cathedral  church,  and 
find  they  vil  fharve  us  vel  enough.  And  to  fhew  our 
iincere  affections,  we  vil  taak  dem  vidout  never  a  penny 
of  money  ;  only,  as  a  fmall  token  of  (hivility  upon  your 
•fide,  we  defire  the  faavour  of  both  of  us  each  ten  thou 
fand  in  this  fame  new  fubfcription.  And  becaufe,  in  our 
hafte,  fome  of  our  cloaths  and  bills  of  exchange  were  for 
got,  prydeebe  fo  grateful  as  to  fend  us  two  fco re  pounds, 
to  put  us  into  fome  worfhip  for  the  mean  time.  So  dis 
was  all  from,  my  dear  life, 

Your  humble  farvant, 

And  loving  relation, 

Owen  Mac  Ogle." 

Fran.  A  very  modeft  epiftle,  truly  ! 

Sir  Gill.  Oh,  here's  my  lift Now,   Mr.  Granger, 

we'll  fee  what  we  can  do  for  you.    Hold,  here  are  fome 

people 
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people  that  have  no  bufinefs  here,  I  am  fare — ay,  here  is 
Dr.  Bullanbear,  one  thouiand-- Why,  ay,  I  was  forced 
to  put  him  down  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  man  has  no 
confcience.  Don't  I  know  he's  in  every  court-lift  under 
a  (ham  -name  ?  Indeed,  Domine  Do&or,  you  can't  be 
here.  [Scratches  him  out.]  Then  here's  another  favourite 
of  my  wife's  too;  Signer  Caponi  da  Capo — two  thou- 
fand — What,  becaufe  he  can  get  as  much  for  a  fong,  does 
he  think  to  have  it  for  whiftling  too  ? — Huh,  huh,  huh  ! 
not  I,  troth  ;  I  am  not  for  fending  our  money  intopopifh 
countries.  [Blots  him  out, 

Fran.  Rightly  confidered,  Sir. 

Sir  Gill.  Let's  fee  who's  next '  Sir  James  Baker, 

*  Knt.  one  thouiand. 

«  Gran.   Who's  he,  Sir  ? 

'  Sir  Glib.  Oh,  a  very  ingenious  perfon  !  he's  well 

*  known  at  court ;   he  rauft  ftand  ;  beiides,   I  believe  we 

*  ihall  employ  him  in  our  Spaniili  trade Oh  !   here 

*  we  can  you'  fpare  one,  I  believe — Sir  Ifaac  BickerftafF,. 
*•  Knt.  one  thoufand. 

*  Fran.  What,  the  fam'd  cenfor  of  Great  Britain  ? 

'  Sir  Gtlb.  No,  no,  he  was  a  very  hone  ft,  pleafant  fel 
low  ;  this  is  only  a  relation,  a  mere  whimlical,  that 
will  draw  nobody's  way  but  his  own,  and  is  always 
wifer  than  his  betters.  I  don't  underftand  that  fort  of 
wifdom,  that's  for  doing  good  to  every  body  but  him  - 
felf.  Let  thofe  lift  him  that  like  him  j  he  mall  ride  in 
no  troop  of  mine,  odfheartliklns  !  [Blots  him. 

*  Graii.  How  he  damns  them  with  a  dafli,  like  a  pro- 
c  fcribing  triumvir  ! 

*  Sir  Gilb.  Let's  fee.' — I  would  fain  have  another  for 
you — r-Qh,  here  !   William  Penkethman,  one  thoufand. 
Ha,  a  very  pretty  fellow,  truly  !   What,  give  a  thoufand 
pounds  to  a  player  !  why,  it's  enough  to  turn  his  brain  : 
we  fliall  have  him  grow  proud,  and  quit  the  ftage  upon  it. 
No,  no,  keep  him  poor,   and  let  him  mind  his  buiinefs ; 
if  the  puppy  leaves  off  playing  the  fool,   he's  undone. 
No,  no,  I  won't  hurt  the  ftage  ;   my  wife  loves  plays,  and 
whenever  fhe  is  there,  I  am  fure  of  three  hours  quiet  at 
home — [Blots,  &&•.] — Let's  fee;  one,  three,  four,  five, 
ay,  juft  Frankly's   fum — Here's  five  thoufand  for  you, 
Mr.  Granger,  with  a  wet  finger. 

B  2  Gran; 
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Gran.  Sir,  I  {hall  ever  be  in  your  debt. 

Sir  Gill.  Pooh  !  you  owe  me  nothing. 

Fran.  You  have  the  happinefs  of  this  life,  Sir  Gilbert, 
the  power  of  obliging  all  about  you. 

Sir  Gill.  Oh,  Mr.  Frankly,  money  won't  do  every 
thing  !  I  am  uneafy  at  home  for  all  this. 

Fran.  Is  that  poffible,  Sir,  while  you  have  fo  fine  a 
lady  ? 

Sir  Glib.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  her  favourite,  and  have  lear 
ning  enough  to  understand  her;  but  {he  is  too  wife  and 
too  wilful  for  me. 

Fran.  Oh,  Sir  !  learning's  a  fine  accomplishment  in  a 
fine  lady. 

Sir  Gill.  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that,  {he's  a  great 
plague  to  me.  Not  but  my  lord  bifhop,  her  uncle,  was 
a  mighty  good  man ;  me  lived  all  along  .with  him  ;  I 
took  her  upon  his  word  ;  'twas  he  made  her  a  fcholar  ; 
I  thought  her  a  miracle  ;  before  I  had  her,  I  ufed  to  go 
and  hear  her  talk  Latin  with  him  an  hour  together  ;  and 

there  I -—I — I  played  the  fool 1  was  wrong,  I  was 

wrong— I  {hould  not  have  married  again — and  yet,  I  was 
fo  fond  of  her  parts,  I  begged  him  to  give  my  eldelt 
daughter  the  fame  fine  education ;  and  fo  he  did — but, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  believe  both  their  heads  are 
turned. 

Gran.  A  good  hufband,  Sir,  would  fet  your  daughter 
right,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  G.  He  muft  come  out  of  the  clouds,  then  ;  for  (he 
thinks  no  mortal  man  can  deferve  her.  What  think  you, 
Mr.  Frankly,  you  had  foon  enough  of  her  ? 

Fran.  I  think  frill,  (he  may  deferve  any  mortal  man,  Sir. 

Gran.  I  can't  boaft  of  my  merit,  Sir  Gilbert ;  but  I 
wifh  you  would  give  me  leave  to  take  my  chance  with  her. 

Sir  Gill.  Will  you  dine  with  me? 

Gran.  Sir,  you  mall  not  afk  me  twice. 

Sir  Gill.  And  you,  Mr.  Frankly  ? 

Fran.  Thank  you,  Sir  ;  I  have  had  the  honour  of  my 
Lady's  invitation  before  I  came  out. 

Sir  Gill.  Oh,  then,  pray  don't  fail ;  for  when  you  are 
there,  {he  is  always  in  humour. 

Gran.  I  hope,  Sir,  we  {hall  have  the  happinefs  of  the 
young  lady's  company  too. 

Sir 
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Sir  Gill.  Ay,  ay,  after  dinner  I'll  talk  with  you. 

Fran.  Not  forgetting  your  favourite,  Charlotte,  Sir. 

Sir  Gill).  Look  you,  Mr.  Frankly,  I  underftand  you  ; 
you  have  a  mind  to  my  daughter  Charlotte,  and  I  have 
often  told  you  I  have  no  exceptions  to  you  ;  and  there 
fore  you  may  well  wonder  why  I  yet  fcruple  my  confent* 

Fran.  You  have  a  right  to  refute  it,  no  doubt,  Sir  ;  buc 
I  hope  you  can't  blame  me  for  afking  it. 

Sir  Gilb.  In  troth,  I  don't  ;  and  I  wifli  you  had  it, 
with  all  my  heart.  But  fo  it  is  —  there's  no  comfort,  fure, 
in  this  life;  for,  though,  by  this  glorious  ilate  of  our 
flocks,  I  haveraifed  my  poor  ling'e  plumb  to  a  pomgra- 
nate,  yet  if  they  had  not  rilen  quite  fo  high,  you  and  I, 
Mr.  Frankly,  might  poiFibly  have  been  both  happier  men 
than  we  are. 

Fran.  How  fo,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Why,  at  the  price  it  now  is,  I  am  under  con 
tract  to  give  one  of  the  greateft  coxcombs  upon  earth  the 
refufal  oi  marrying  which  of  my  daughters  he  pleafes. 

Gran.  Hey-day  !  What,  is  marriage  a  bubble  too  ? 


Sir  Gill.  Nay,  and  am  bound  in  honour  even  to  fpeak. 
a  good  word  for  him.  You  know  young  Witling. 

Fran.  I  could  have  gueiVd  your  coxcomb,  Sir  ;  but  I 
hope  he  has  not  yet  named  the  lady. 

Sir  Gilb.  Not  directly  ;  but  I  guefs  his  inclinations, 
and  expect  every  hour  to  have  him  make  his  call  upon 
my  content  according  to  form. 

<  Fran.  Is  this  poffible  ? 

Gran.  Sir,  if  he  ihould  happen  to  np.me  Sophronia,  will 
you  give  me  leave  to  drub  him  out  of  his  contract  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  By  no  means  ;  credit's  a  nice  point,  and  peo 
ple  won't  -fuppofe  that  would  be  done  without  my  conni 
vance  :  '  beiide,  I  believe  Sophronia's  in  no  danger.  But 

*  becaufe  one  can  be  fure  p.f  nothing,  gentlemen,  I  de- 

*  mand  both  your  words  of  honour,    that,  for  my  fake, 

*  you  will  neither  of  you  ule  any  acts  of  hoitility. 

4  Fran.  Sir,  in  this  cafe,  you  have  a  right  to  com- 

*  mand  us. 

4  Sir  Gilb.  Your  hands  upon*t. 
'  Both.  And  our  words  ot  honour. 
*  Sir  Gilb,  I  am  fatisfied*  —  If  we  can  find  a  way  to  out- 
B  3  wit 
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wit  him,  fo;  if  not— Odfo  !  here  he  comes— I  beg  your 
pardon,  gentlemen ;  but  I  won't  be  in  his  way,  till  I  can 
not  help  it.  Hum,  hum  !  [Exit  Sir  Gilb. 

Gran.  A  very  odd  circumirance. 

Fran.  I  am  afraid  there's  fomething  in  it ;  and  begin 
to  think,  now,  my  friend,  Witling,  (in  his  raillery  yefter- 
day  with  Charlotte)  knew  what  he  laid  himfelf,  tho'  he 
did  not  care  whether  any  body  elfe  did. 

Gran.  Sure  it  cannot  be  real !  I  always  took  Witling 
for  a  beggar. 

Fran.  So  he  was,  or  very  near  it,  fome  months  ago  ; 
but  fince  fortune  has  been  playing  her  tricks  here,  fhe  has 
rewarded  his  merit,  it  feems,  with  about  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  out  of  Change-alley. 

Gran.  Nay,  then  he  may  be  dangerous  indeed. 

Fran.  I  long  to  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Gran.  That  you  can't  fail  of;  for  you  know  he  is  vain 
and  familiar — and  here  he  comes. 

'Enter  Witling. 

Vlrit.  Ha,  my  little  Granger  !  how  doft  thou  do,  child  ? 
Where  the  devil  haft  thou  been  this  age  ?  What's  the  rea- 
fon  you  never  come  among  us?  Frankly,  give  me  thy 
little  finger,  my  dear. 

Gran.  Thou  art  a  very  impudent  fellow,  Witling. 

Wit.  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that ;  thou  art  a  pleafant 
one,  I  am  fure ;  for  thou  always  makeft  us  laugh. 

Fran.  Us  !  What  the  devil  daft  thou  mean  by  us,  now  ? 

Wit.  Why,  your  pretty  fellows,  my  dear;  your  Ions 
vivants ;  your  men  of  wit  and  tafte,  child. 

Gra-n.  1  know  very  few  of  thofe ;  but  I  come  from  a 
country,  Sir,  where  half  the  nation  are  juft  fuch  pretty 
fellows'  as  thou  art. 

Wit.  Ha  !  that  muftbe  a  pleafant  place  indeed  !  What, 
doll  thou  come  from  Paradife,  child  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

*  Fran.  Don't  you  know  he  is  juft  come  from  France. 

*  Si*? 

*  Wit*  You  jeft  ! 

*  Gran.  Why,  ay — Now  you  fee,  Witling,  your  vani- 
4  ty  has  brought  you  into  a  fool's  Paradife. 

4  Wiu  Oh,  you  pleafant  cur  !  What,  Paris,  quajt  par 

*  diis,  or  Paradife.     Ha  !  I  wifh  I  had  been  with  you ;  I 

*  am  fure  you  would  have  thought  it  Paradife  then. 

4  Gran.. 
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4  Gran.  Nay,  now  he's  fairly  in. 

«  Wit.  'Tis  impoffible  to  be  out  on't,  Sir,  in  yourcom- 

*  puny  ;  wherever  you  are,  it  is  always  Paradife  to  me, 

*  depend  upon't.  Ha,  ha!* 

Fran.  Faith,  Granger,  there  I  think  he  came  up  with 
you. 

Gran.  Nay,  fince  the  rogue  has  money,  we  muft,  of 
courfe,  allow  him  wit :  but  I  think  he  is  one  of  your 
good-natur'd  ones;  he  does  not  only  find  the  jeft,  but 
the  laugh  too. 

Wit.  Ay,  and  to  hear  thee  talk,  child,  how  is  it  pofii- 
ble  to  want  either  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 

Fran.  Good  again  !  Well  faid,  Witling  !  Why,  thou 
art  as  fharp  to-day 

Wit.  As  a  glover's  needle,  my  dear ;  I  always  dart  it 
into  your  leather  heads  with  three  edges,  ha,  ha ! 

Gran.  Pr'ythee,  Witling,  does  not  thy  aflurance  fome- 
times  meet  with  a  repartee  that  only  lights  upon  the  out- 
fide  of  thy  head  ? 

Wit.  Oh,  your  fervant,  Sir !  What,  now  your  fire's 
gone,  you  would  knock  me  down  with  the  butt-end, 
would  you  ?  Ha  1  it's  very  well,  Sir;  I  ha*  done,  Sir,  I 
ha*  done ;  I  fee  it's  a  folly  to  draw  bills  upon  a  man  that 
has  no  aflets. 

Gran.  And  to  do  it  upon  a  man  that  has  no  cafh  of 
thine  in  his  hands,  is  the  impudence  of  a  bankrupt. 

Wit.  Plha  !  a  mere  flafh  in  the  pan — «  Well,  well,  it's 
*  all  over' — Come,  come,  a  truce,  a  truce  j  I  have  done  ; 
I  beg  pardon. 

*  Gran.  Why,  thou  vain  rogue,   thy  good-nature  has 
more  impudence  than  thy  wit.     Doft  thou  fuppofe  I 
can  ever  take  any  thing  ill  of  thee. 

«  Wit.  Pfha !  fie  !  what  doft  thou  talk,   man  ?  Why, 
I  know  thou  canft  not  live  without  me.     Doft  think  I 
don't  know  how  to  make  allowances  ?  Tho'  if  I  have 
too  much  wit,  and  thou  haft  too  little,  how  the  devil 
can  either  of  us  help  it,  you  know  ?  Ha,  ha ! 
4  Fran.  Ha,  ha  !  honeft  Witling  is  not  to  be  put  out 
4  of  humour,  I  fee, 

*  Gran.  No,  faith,  nor  out  of  countenance 

4  Wit.  Not  I,  faith,  my  friend ;  and  a  man  of  turn 
4  may  fay  any  thipg  to  me— Not  but  I  fee  by  his  hu- 

4  raourj 
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*  mour,  fomething  has  gone  wrong — I  hold  fix  to  four, 

*  now,  thou  haft  been  crabbed  at  Paris  in  the  Miffiflippi. 
4  Gran.  Not  I,  faith,  Sir;   I  would  no  more  put  my 

*  money  into  the  flocks  there,  than  my  legs  into  the  flocks 

*  here.     There's  no  getting  home  again,  when  you  have 

*  a  mind  to  it. 

4  Wit.  Ha !  very  good.  But,  pr'ythee,  tell  us ;  what,- 
c  is  the  Quinquinpois  as  pleafant  as  our  Change-alley 

*  here? 

6  Gran.  Much  the  fame  comedy,  Sir,  where  poor  wife 
c  men  are  only  fpedators,  and  laugh  to  fee  fools  make 

*  their  fortune. 

*  Wit.  Ay,  but  there  we  differ,  Sir;  for  there  are  men 

*  of  \\it  too,  that  have  made  their  fortunes  among  us,  to 

*  my  knowledge. 

*  Gran.  Very  likely,  Sir  ;  when  fools  are  flufti  of  mo- 

*  ney,  men  of  wit  won't  be  long  without  it.     I  hear  you: 

*  have  been  fortunate,  Sir. 

4  Wit.  Humh — 'Egad  I  don't  know  whether  he  calls 

*  me  a  wit  or  a  fool. 

4  Gran.  Oh,  fie  !  every  body  knows  you  have  a  great 

*  deal  of  money. 

4  Fran.  And  I  don't  know  any  man  pretends  to  more 
'  wit. 

'  Wit.  Nay,  that's  true  too :  but — 'Egad,  I  believe  he 
1  has  me.' 

Gran.  But,  pr'ythee,  Witling,  how  came  a  man  of  thy 
parts  ever  to  think  of  railing  thy  fortune  in  Change-al 
ley  ?  How  didft  thou  make  all  this  money  thou  art  ma 
iler  of? 

Wit.  Why,  as  other  men  of  wit  and  parts  often  do,  by 
having  little  or  nothing  to  lofe.  I  railed  my  fortune,. 
Sir,  as  Milo  lifted  the  bull,  by  flicking  to  it  every  day, 
when  'twas  but  a  calf.  I  foufed  them  with  premiums, 
child,  and  laid  them  on  thick  when  the  flock  was  low ; 
and  did  it  all  from  a  brafs  nail,  boy.  In  fhort,  by  being 
dirty  once  a  day  for  a  few  months,  taking  a  lodging  at 
my  broker's,  and  rifing  at  the  fame  hour  I  ufed  to  go  to 
bed  at  this  end  of  the  town.  I  have  at  laft  made  up  my 
accounts,  and  now  wake  every  morning  matter  of  nve- 
and-twenty  hundred  a  year,  terra  firma,  and  pelf  in  my 
pocket ;  I  have  fun  in  my  fob,,  beiide,  child. 

Gran* 
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Gran.  And  all  this  out  of  Change-alley  ? 
Wit.  Every  {hilling,  Sir;  all  out  of  flocks,  puts,  bulls, 
rams,  bears,  and  bubbles. 

*  Gran.  Thefe"  frolicks  of  Fortune  do  fome  juflice  at 

*  lealt ;  they  fufficiently  mortify  the  proud  and  envious, 

*  that  have  not  been  the  better  for  them. 

*  Fran.  Oh,   I  know  fome  are  ready  to  burft  even  at 

*  the  good  fortune  of  their  own  relations ! 

'  Wit.  'Egad,  and  fo  do  I ;  there's  that  furly  put,  my 

*  uncle,  the  counfellor,  won't  pull  off  his  hat  to  me  now. 

*  A  poor  Having  cur,  that  is  not  worth  above  a  thoufand 

*  a  year,  and  minds  nothing  but  his  bufmefs 

*  Fran.  And  fo  is  out  of  humour  with  you,  becaufe  you 

*  have  done  that  in  a  twelvemonth,  that  he  has  been 

*  drudging  for  thefe  twenty  years. 

'  Wit.  But  I  intend  to  fend  him  word,  if  he  does  not 
'  mend  his  manners  now,  I  fhall  difinherit  him.' 

Gran.  What  are  we  to  think  of  this,  Frankly  ?  Is  For 
tune  really  in  her  wits,  or  is  the  world  out  of  them  ? 

Fran.  Much  as  it  ufed  to  be;  fhe  has  only  found  a  new 
channel  for  her  tides  of  favour. 

Wit.  Pr'ythee,  why  doft  not  come  into  the  Alley,  and 
fee  us  fcramble  for  them  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  philo- 
fophize  there,  there's  work  for  your  fpeculation  !  'Egad, 
I  never  go  there,  but  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  poetical 
regions  of  death,  where  all  mankind  are  upon  a  level: 

there  you'll  fee  a  duke  dangling  after  a  director ;  here 

a  peer  and  a  'prentice  haggling  for  an  eighth  ;  there  a 

Jew  and  a  parfon  making  up  differences ;  here  a  young 

woman  of  quality  buying  bears  of  a  quaker ;  and  there 

an  old  one  felling  refufals  to  a  lieutenant  of  grenadiers. 

4  Frank.  What  a  medley  of  mortals  has  he  jumbled 
'  together  !' 

4  Wit?  Oh,  there's  no  fuch  fun  in  the  univerfe  ! 

'Egad,  there's  no  getting  away.  Perifh  me,  if  I've  had 
time  to  fee  my  miftrefs,  but  of  a  Sunday,  thefe  three 
months. 

Gran.  Thy  miftrefs  !  What  doft  thou  mean  ?  Thou 
fpeakeft  as  if  thou  hadft  but  one. 

Wit.  Why,  no  more  I  have  not,  that  I  care  a  farthing 
fpr  :  I  may  perhaps  have  a  ftable  of  fcrubs,  to  mount  my 

footmen 
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footmen,  when  I  rattle  into  town,  or  fo  ;  but  this  is  a 
choice  pad,  child,  that  I  defign  tor  my  own  riding. 

Frank.  Pr'ythee,  who  is  file  ? 

Wit.  I'll  {hew  you,   my  dear 1  think  I  have  her 

here  m  my  pocket. 

Gran.  What  dofl  thou  mean  ? 

Witt  Look  you,  I  know  you  are  my  friends ;  and  there 
fore  fince  I  am  fure  it  is  in  nobody's  power  to  hurt  me, 
I'll  venture  to  truft  you. — There  !  that's  whoo,  child. 

[Shews  a  Paper* 

Fran.  What's  here  ?  [Reads. 

*'  To  Sir  GILBERT  WRANGLE. 

"  Sir,according  to  your  contract  of  the  nth  of  February 
laft,  I  now  make  my  election  of  your  younger  daughter, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Wrangle  ;  and  do  hereby  demand  your 
confent,  to  be  forthwith  join'd  to  the  faid  Charlotte  in  the 
fober  flate  of  matrimony.  Witnefs  my  hand,  &c. 

WILLIAM  WITLING/' 

Fran.  What  a  merry  world  do  we  live  in  ! 

Gran.  This  indeed  is  extraordinary. 

Wit.  1  think  fo  :  I  allure  you,  gentlemen,  I  take  this 
to  be  a  coup  de  maitrc  of  the  whole  Alley.  This  is  a  call 
now,  that  none  of  your  thick-fculled  calculators  could 
ever  have  thought  on. 

Gran.  Weil,  Sir,  and  does  this  contract  fecure  the  la 
dy's  fortune  to  you  too  ? 

Wit.  Oh,  pox  !  I  knew  that  was  all  rug  before  :  he 
had  fettled  three  thoufand  a-piece  upon  them  in  the 
South  Sea,  when  it  was  only  about  par,  provided  they 
married  with  his  confent,  which  by  this  contract,  you 
know,  I  have  a  right  to.  Sa  there's  another  thirty  thou 
fand  dead,  my  dear. 

Fran. .  But  pray,  Sir,  has  not  the  lady  herfelf  a  right  of 
refufal,  as  well  as  you,  all  this  while  r 

Wit.  A  right !  aye,  who  doubts  it  ?  Every  woman  has 
a  right  to  be  a  fool,"  if  me  has  a  mind  to  it,  that's  certain : 
but  Charlotte  happens  to  be  a  girl  of  tafte,  my  dear  ;  me 
is  none  of  thofe  fools  that  will  Hand  in  her  own  light,  I 
can  tell  yon. 

Fran.  Well,  but  do  you  expect  me  fliould  blindly  con 
fent  to  your  bargain  ? 

Witt  Blindly,  no,  child  :  but  dofl  thou  imagine  any 

citizen's, 
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citizen's  daughter  can  refufe  a  man  of  my  figure  and  for 
tune,  with  bet  eyes  open  ? 

Gran.  Impudent  rogue  !  \Apde. 

Fran.  Nay,  I  grant,  your  feciirity's  good,  Sir  :  but  I 
mean,  you  have  {till  left  her  content  at  large  in  the  wri 
ting. 

Wit.  Her  confent  \  Didft  thou  think.  I  minded  that, 
man  ?  I  knew,  if  the  ftock  did  but  whip  up,  I  fhould  make 
no  more  of  her  than  a  poached  egg.  But  to  let  you  into 
the  fecret,  my  dear,  I  am  fecure  of  that  already  ;  for  the 
ilut's  in  love  with  me,  and  does  not  know  it :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Yran,   How  came  you  to  know  it  then  ? 

Wit.  By  her  ridiculous  pretending  to  hate  me,  child  : 
for  we  never  meet,  but  'tis  a  mortal  war,  and  never  part, 
till  one  of  us  is  rallied  to  death  :  ha,  ha, 'ha  ! 

Fran.  Nay  then,  it  mud  be  a  match  ;  for,  I  fee,  you 
are  refolved  to  take  no  anfwer. 

Wit.  Not  I,  faith  !  I  know  her  play  too  well  for  that : 
in  fhort,  I  am  this  very  evening  to  attack  her  in  form  ; 
and  to  ihew  you  I  arh  a  man  of  fkill,  I  intend  to  make  my 
firft  breach  from  a  battery  of  Italian  muiic,  in  which  I 
defign  to  ring  my  own  lo  Paean,  and  enter  the  town  in 
triumph.' 

Fran.  You  are  not  going  to  her  now  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  I  mult  fir  ft  go  and  give  the  governor  my 
fummons  here.  I  mull  find  out  Sir  Gilbert ;  he's  here 
abouts  :  I  long  to  make  him  growl  a  little  ;  for  I  know 
he'll  fire  when  he  reads  it,  as  if  it  were  a  fcire  facias 
againft  the  company's  charter  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit  Wit. 

*  Fran..  W-hen  all's  faid,  this  fellow  feems  to  feel  his 
'  fortune  more  than  moll  of  the  fools  that  have  been 
<  lately  taken  into  her  favour.' 

Gran.  '  Pox  on  him  !  I  had  rather  have  his  cbnftitu- 
•  tionthan  his  money.'  Pr'ythee  let's  follow,  and  fee  how 
the  old  gentleman  receives  him. 

Fran.  No ;  excufe  me  ;  I  can't  reft  till  I  fee  Char 
lotte  :  you  know,  my  affairs  now  require  attendance. 

Gran.  That's  true ;  I  beg  you  take  no  notice  to  So- 
jphronia  of  my  being  in  town  ;  I  have  my  reafons  for  it« 

Fran.  Very  well ;  we  fhall  meet  at  dinner.     Adieu. 

[Exeunt federally* 

END  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
4*  ACT 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE,  Sir  Gilbert'*  Houfe. 
Sophronia  and  Charlotte. 

CHARLOTTE. 

HA,  ha,  ha  ! 
Soph.  Dear  fifter,  don't  be  fo  boifterous  in  your 
mirth  :  you  really  over-power  me  !  So  much  vocifera 
tion  is  infupportable.  - 

Char.  Well,  well,  I  beg  your  pardon — but,  you  know 
laughing  is  the  wholfomeft  thing  in  the  world;  and  when 
one  has  a  hearty  occafion 

Soph.  To  be  vulgar,  you  are  refolred  to  appear  fo. 

Char.  Oh,  I  cannot  help  it,  I  love  you  dearly.;  and, 
pray,  where's  the  harm  of  it  ? 

Soph.  Look  you,  filter,  I  grant  you,  that  rifibiUty  is 
only  given  to  the  animal  rationale  ;  but  you  really  in 
dulge  it,  as  if  you  could  give  no  other  proof  of  your  fpe- 
cies. 

Char.  And  if  I  were  to  come  into  your  fentiments, 
dear  fifter,  I  am  afraid  the  world  would  think  I  were  of 
no  fpecies  at  all. 

Soph.  The  world,  fifter,  is  a  generation  of  ignorants  : 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  refolved  to  do  what  in  me  lies,  to 
put  an  end  to  pofterity. 

Char.  Why,  you  don't  defpair  of  a  man,  I  hope  ! 

Soph.  No  ;  but  I  will  have  all  mankind  defpair  of  me. 

Char.  You'll  poiitively  die  a  maid  ? 

Soph.  You,  perhaps,  may  think  that  dying  a  martyr  ; 
but  I  fhallnot  die  a  brute,  depend  upon't. 

Char.  Nay,  I  don't  think  you'll  die  either,  if  you  can 
help  it. 

Soph.  What  do  you  mean,  Madam  ? 

Char.  Only,  Madam,  that  you  are  a  woman,  and  may 
happen  to  charge  your  mind  ;  that's  all. 

Soph.  A  woman  !  That's  fo  like  your  ordinary  way  of 
thinking;  as  if  fouls  had  any  fexes — No — whtn  I  die, 
Madam,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  leave  fuch  fentiments  be 
hind  me,  that — (non  omnismoriar)  the  world  will  be  con- 
\inced  my  purer  part  had  no  fex  at  all. 

*  Char. 
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*  Char.  Why  truly,  it  will  be  hard  to  imagine,  that 

*  any  one  of  our  fex  could  make  fuch  a  refolution  ; 

*  though,  I  hope,  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  all  we  make 

*  neither. 

*  Soph.  You'll  find,  Madam,  that  an  elevated  foul  may 

*  be  always  matter  of  its  perimable  part.' 

Char.  But,  dear  Madam,  do  you  fuppofe  our  fouls  are 
crammed  into  our  bodies  merely  to  fpoil  fport,  that  a 
virtuous  woman  is  only  fent  hither  of  a  fool's  errand  ? 
What's  the  ufe  of  our  coming  into  the  world,  if  we  are  to 
go  out  of  it,  and  leave  nobody  behind  us  ? 

Sopb.  4  If  our  fpecies  can  be  only  fupported  by  thofe 
'  grofs  mixtures,  of  which  cookmaids  and  rbotmen  are 

*  capable,  people  of  rank  and  erudition  ought  certainly 
'  todeteil  them.'  Oh,  what  a  pity  'tis  the  divine  fecret 
fliould  be  loft  !   I  have  fomevvhere  read  of  an  ancient  na- 
tiiralift,  whofe  laborious  iludies  had  diicovered  a  more 
innocent  way  of  propagation  ;  but,  it  feems,  his  tables 
unfortunately  falling  into   his  wife's  hands,    the  grofs 
creature  threw  them  into  the  fire. 

Char.  Indeed,  my  dear  filler,  if  you  talk  thus  in  com 
pany,  people  will  take  you  for  a  mad-woman. 

4  S*ph.  I  fliall  be  even  with  them,  and  think  thofe  mad, 

*  that  differ  from  my  opinion. 

*  Char.  But  I  rather  hope  the  world  will  be  fo  chdii- 

*  table,  as  to  think  this  is  not  your  real  opinion.' 

Soph.  I  fliall  wonder  at  nothing  that's  laid  or  thought 
by  people  of  your  fulliedimag  nation. 

Char.  Sullied  !  I  would  have  you  to  know,  Madam,  I 
think  of  nothing  but  what's  decent  and  natural. 

Soph*  Don't  be  too  pofitive,  nature  has  it  indecencies. 

Cbar.  That  maybe  ;  but  I  don't  think  of  them. 

Soph.  No  !  Did  not  you  own  to  me  juit  now,  you  were 
determined  to  marry  ? 

Char.  Well  ;•  and  where's  the  crime,  pray  ? 

Sopb.  What!  yon  want  to  have  me  explain?  But  I 
fliall  not  defile  my  imagination  with  fuch  grofs  ideas. 

*  Char.  Bur,  dear  Madam,  if  marriage  were  fuch  a« 

*  abominable  bufinefs,  how  comes  it  that  all  the  world 
4  allows  it  to  be  honourable  ?  And  I  hope  you  won't  ex- 

*  pe6l  me  to  be  vvifer  than  any  of  my  anceilors,  by  ihink- 

*  ing  the  contrary. 

C 
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4  Soph.  No;  but  if  you  will  read  hiflory,  fiiler,  you 

*  will  find  that  the  fubjei5tsof  the  greateft  empire  upon 

*  earth  were  only  propagated    from  violated   chaftity : 
/"  *  the  Sabine  ladies  were  wives,  'tis  true,  but  glorious 

*  ravifted  wives.     Vanquiflied  they  were   indeed,  but 

*  they  furrendered  not :  they  fcreamed,  and  cried,  and 

*  tore,  and  as  far  as  their  weak  limbs  would  give  them 

*  leave,  refilled  and  abhorred  the  odious  joy 

*  Char.  And  yet,  for  all  that  nicenefs,  they  brought 

*  a  chopping  race  of  rakes,  that  bullied  the  whole  world 
'  about  them. 

4  Sop.l.  The  greater  ftill  their  glory,  that  though  they 

*  were  naturally  prolific,   their  refinance   proved    they 

*  were  not  ilaves  to  appetite. 

*  Char.  Ah,  filler  !    if  the  Romans  had  not  been  fo 

*  ftiarp  fet,  the   glorious   refinance  of  thefe  fine  ladies 
4  might  have  been  all  turned  into  coquettry. 

*  Soph.  There's  the  fecret,  fifter :    had  our  modern 
**    *  dames  but  the  true  Sabine  fpirit  or  difdain.  mankind 

4  might  be  again  reduced  to  thofe  old  Roman  extremi- 

*  ties ;  and  our  fhamelefs  brides  would  not  then  be  led, 

*  but  dragged  to  the  altar;  tbtrtfoeajalia  not  called  a 

*  marriage,  but  a  facrifice  :  and  the  conquered  beauty, 

*  not  thebridil  virgin,  but  the  victim. 

*  Char.  Oh,   ridiculous !  and  fo  you  would  have  no 

*  woman  married,  that  was  not  firil  ravifhed,  according 

*  to  law  ? 

'  Soph.  I  would  have  mankind  owe  their  conqueft  of 
4  us  rather  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  limbs,  than  of  our 

*  fouls.     And  if  defencelefs  women  muft  be  mothers,  the 
'*  brutality,  at  lead,  mould  lie  all  at  their  door.' 

Char.  Have  a  care  of  this  over-nicenefs,  dear  fifler, 
left  fome  agreeable  young  fellow  fhculd  feduce  you  to 
the  confufion  of  parting  with  it.  You'd  make  a  moft 
rueful  figure  in  love! 

Soph.  Siller,  you  make  me  fhudder  at  your  freedom  ! 

I  I  in  love !    I  admit  a  man !  What,  become  the  volun- 

/  tary,  the  lawful  objeft  of  a  corporeal  fenfuality  !  Like 

\  you,  to  choofe  m)  felf  a  tyrant !  a  defpoiler  !  a  huflband  ! 

Ugh. 

Char*  I  am  afraid,  by  this  diforder  of  your  thoughts, 

dear 
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dear  fitter,  you  have  got  one  in  your  head,  that  you  don't 
know  how  to  get  rid  of. 

Soph.  1  have,  indeed;  but  it's  only  the  male  creature 
that  you  have  a  mind  to. 

Char.  Why,  that's  poifible  too ;  for  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  you  uneafy  at  Mr.  Frankly 's  being  particular  to 
me. 

Soph.  If  I  am,  'tis  upon  your  account,  becaufe  I  kr.ow 
he  impofes  upon  you. 

Char.  You  know  it  ? 

4  Soph.  I  know  his  heart,  and  that  another  is  miflrefs 

*  of  it. 

4  CJj.-.r.  Another! 

4  Soph.  Another  ;  but  one  that  to  my  knowledge  wilt 

*  never  hear  of  him  ;  fo  don't  be  uneafy,  dear  filter,  all 
4  in  my  power  you  may  be  a  (lured  of. 

4  Char,   Surprifingly  kind,  indeed  ! 
4  Soph.  And  you  know  too  I  have  a  great  deal  in  my 
4  inclination 

*  Char.  For  me  or  him,  dear  fitter? 

4  Soph.  Nay,  now  you  won't  fuffer  me  to  oblige  you  ; 
4  I  tell  you,  I  hate  the  animal ;  and  for  half  a  good  word 
4  would  give  him  away. 

4  Char.  What !  before  you  have  him  ? 

*  Soph.  This  affedted  ignorance  is  fo  vain,  dear  fitter, 

*  that  I  now  think  it  high  time  to  explain  to  you. 
4  Char.  Then  we  fliall  underttand  one  another.* 
Soph.  You  don't  know,  perhaps,  tnat  Mr.  Frankly  is 

paffionately  in  love  with  me  ? 

Char.  I  know,  upon  his  treating  with  my  father,  his 
lawyer  once  made  you  fome  offers. 

Soph.  Why  then  you  may  know  too,  that  upon  my 
flighting  thofe  offers,  he  fell  immediately  into  a  violent 
defpair. 

Char.  I  did  not  hear  of  its  violence. 

4  Soph.  So  violent,  that  he  has  never  fince  dared  to 

*  open  his  lips  to  me  about  it ;  but  to  revenge  the  fecret 
4  pains  I  gave  him,  has  made  his  public  addretfes  to  you. 

4  Char.  Indeed,  fitter,  you  furprife  me  :  and  Ms  hard 
4  to  fay,  that  men  impofe  more  upon  us,  than  we  upon  jf 
'  ourfclves. 

C  2  4  Seb. 
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*  Soph.  Therefore  by  what  I  have  told  you,  you  may 

*  now  be  convinced  he  is  falfe  to  you. 

4  Char.  But  is  there  a  neceffity,  my  dear  Sophronia, 
'  that  I  mull  rather  believe  you  than  him  ?  Ha,  ha, 

•  ha!' 

Sopb.  How,  Madam  !  Have  you  the  confidence  to 
•ueliioo  my  veracity,  by  fuppotrng  me  capable  of  an  en 
deavour  to  deceive  you  ? 

Char.  No  hard  words,  dear  filler  :  I  only  fuppofe  you 
as  capable  of  deceiving  yourfelf,  as  I  am. 

Sopb.  Oh,  mighty  probable,  indeed  !  You  are  a  perfoa 
of  infinite  penetration  !  Your  ftudies  have  opened  to  you 
the  utmoft  receffes  of  human  nature;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  lifter,  that  vanity  is  the  only  fruit  of  toilette  lucu» 
brations.  I  deceive  myfelf :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cbar.  One  of  us  certainly  doe& !  Ha,  ha  ! 

&j>b.  There  I  agree  with  you.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Cbar.  Till  I  am  better  convinced  then  on  \vhich  fide 
the  vanity  lies,  give  me  leave  to  laugh  in  my  turn,  dear 
fitkr. 

Soph.  Oh,  by  all  means,  fweet  Madam  !  Ha,  ha  ! 

Roth.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cbar.  Oh,  here's  mamma ;  me  perhaps  may  decide 
fke  quell  ion.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Lady  Wrangle. 

£.  IFraxg.  So,  Mr?-.  Charlotte  !  what  wonderful  no 
thing,  pray,  may  be  the  fubject  of  this  mighty  merri 
ment  ? 

Snpb.  Nothing  indeed,  Madam  ;  or,  what's  next  tci 
nothing;  a  man,  it  feertif.  Ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Wraag.  Charlotte,  wilt  thou  never  have  any  thing 
elfe  in  thy  head  ? 

Cbar.  I  was  in  hopes,  nothing,  that  was  in  my  lifter's 
head,  would  be  a  crime  in  mine,  Madam, 

/,.  Wrong.  Your  lifter's  !  What?  How?  Who  is  it 
you  are  lotijrhing  at  ? 

Cbar.  Only  at  one  another,  Madam  ;  but,  perhaps, 
your  ladyfhip  may  laugh  at  us  both  :  for,  it  feems,  my 
iifter  and  I  both  infill,'  that  Mr.  Frankly  is  pofitively  in 
love  but  with  one  of  us. 

L.  Wrong.   Who,  child  ? 

Soph.  Mr,  Frankly,  Madam. 

»  T 

Z. 
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L.  W^rang.  Mr.  Frankly  in/love  with  one  of  you  ! 

Soph.  Ay,  Madam  ;  but  it  feems  we  both  take  him  to 
ourfelves. 

L.  Wrang.  Then  Charlotte  was  in  the  right  in  one 
point. 

Sopb.  In  what,  dear  Madam  ? 

L.  H^rang.  Why,  that  for  the  fame  renfon  you  have 
been  laughing  at  one  another,  I  muft  humbly  beg  leave 
to  laugh  at  you  both Ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  So,  this  is  rare  fport.  [AfiJt* 

L.  Wrang.  But  pray,  ladies,  how  long  has  the  chimera 
of  this  gentleman's  paffion  for  you  been  in  either  of  yoivr 
heads  ? 

Sopb.  Nay,  Madam,  not  that  I  value  the  conqueft  ; 
but  your  ladyihip  knows  he  once  treated  with  my  rather 
upon  my  account. 

L.  Wrang.  I  know  he  made  that  his  pretence  to  get 
acquainted  in  the  family. 

Soph.  Perhaps,  Madam,  I  have  more  coercive  reafons, 
but  am  not  concerned  enough  at  prefent  to  infill  upon 
their  validity. 

L.  Wrang  Sophronia,  you  have  prudence.  [Sophro- 
nia  walks  ly  and  reads.]  But  what  have  you  -o  urge, 
fweet  lady  ?  How  came  this  gentleman  into  your  head, 
pray  ? 

Char.  Really,  M.ulam,  I  can't  well  fay  how  he  got 
in,  but  there  he  is,  that's  certain  :  what  will  be  able  to 
get  him  out  again,  heaven  knows. 

L.  Wrang.  Oh,  I'll  inform  you  then  ;  think  no  more 
of  him  than  he  thinks  of  you,  and  I'll  anfwer  for  your 
cure.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cbar.  I  mail  follow  your  prefcripiion,  Madam,  when 
I  am  once  fure  how  little  he  thinks  on  me. 

L.  Wrang.  Then  judge  of  that,  when  I  allure  you, 
that  his  heart  is  utterly  and  folely  given  up  to  me. 

Soph.  Well !   I  did  not  think  my  Lady  had  been  capa 
ble  of  fo  much  weaknefs.  [dJiJe. 
Cbar.   How  !  to  you,  Madam  ?  How  is  that  poifible, 
unlefs  he  makes  you  difhonourable  offers  ? 

L,.  Wrang.  There's  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  that  neither ; 
there  are  paifions  you  have  no  notion  ot :  he  knows  my 

C  3    .  vir- 
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virtue   is   impregnable  :  but   that  preferves   him 

mine. 

Char.  Nay,  this  does  puzzle  me  indeed,  Madam. 

Sofb.  If  you  hud  ever  read  Plato,  filler,  you  migfct 
have  known,  that  paffions  of  the  greateil  dignity  have 
fiui  their  lource  from  veins  and  arteries. 

L.  Wrting.  Sophronia,  give  me  leave  to  iudge  of  that  j 
perhaps  I  don't  infill  that  he  is  utterly  Platonic  neither  : 
the  manfion  of  the  foul  may  have  its  attia&ions  too ; 
he  is  as  yet  but  udum  fe3  ~molle  lutum  and  may  take 

what  form  I  pleafe  to  give  him. 

Char.  Well,  Madam,  (ince  I  fee  he  is  fo  utterly  at 

your  ladyfliip's   difpofal,   and  that  'tis   impoffible  your 

\     Tirtue   can  make  any  ufe  of  him  in  my  vulgar  way ; 

ihall  I  beg  your  good  word  to  my  father,   only  to  make 

me  miftrels  of  his  mortal  part  ? 

L.  Jfoang.  Heavens !  what  will  this  world  come  to  ? 
*  This  creature  has  fcarce  been  two  years  from  fchool, 
^  and  yet  is  impatient  for  a  hufband?'  No,  Madam,  you 

are  too  young  as  yet;   but CruJa  marito.     Your 

/  education  is  not  yet  fmifbed ;  firil  cultivate  your  mind, 
c  correct  and  mortify  thefe  fallies  of  your  blood  ;'  learn 
of  your  filler  here,  to  live  a  bright  example  of  your  fex  j 
refine  your  foul ;  give  your  happier  hours  up  to  fcience, 
arts,  and  letters ;  enjoy  the  raptures  of  philofophy, 
fubdue  your  pafiions,  and  renounce  the  fenfual  commerce 
of  mankind. 

Char.  Oh,  dear  Mr.dam,  I  fhould  mak-e  a  piteous  phi* 
lofopher ;  indeed  your  ladyiliip  had  much  better  put 
me  out  to  the  bufinefs  I  am  fit  for  :  here's  my  filler  has 
learning  enough  o'confcience  for  any  one  family  ;  and^ 
of  the  two,  I  had  much  rather  follow  your  ladyfhip's 
example,  and  ufe  my  humble  endeavours  toincreafe  it. 

L.  Wrang.  My  example  !  Do  you  fuppofe  then,  if  I 
had  been  capable  of  grofs  delires,  I  would  have  chofen 
your  father  for  the  gratificator  of  them  ? 

Char.  Why  not.  Madam  ;  my  papa's  a  hale  man,  and 
though  he  has  twice  your  ladyfhip's  age,  he  walks  as 
ftraight,  and  leads  up  a  country -dance  as  briik  as  a  beau 
at  a  ball. 

L.  If 'rang.  Come,  none  of  your  fenfual  inferences 
4  from 
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from  thence;  I  was  governed  by  my  parents,   I  had 
other  views  in  marrying  Mr.  Wrangle. 

Char.  Yes,  a  twinging  jointure.  [Afide. 

L.  Wrang.  When  you  have  gone  through  my  iludies, 
Madam,  philofophy  will  tell  you,  'tis  polTible  a  well-na 
tured  mind,  though  fated  to  a  hufband,  may  be  at  once  a 
wife  and  virgin. 

Char.  Prodigious!  [Afidc* 

L.  Wrang.  What  is't  you  fmile  at,  Madam  ? 

Char.  Nothing,  Madam,  only  I  don't  understand 
thefe  philofophical  myileries  ;  but  if  your  ladyfhip  will 
indulge  me,  in  marrying  Mr.  Frankly,  as  for  dying  a 
maid  afterwards,  I'll  take  my  chance  for  it. 

L.  Wrang.  What  a  giddy  confidence  \  But  thou  art 
ftrangely  vain,  Charlotte,  to  be  fo  importunate  for  a  man, 
that,  as  I  have  told  thee,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  paf- 
fionately  in  love  with  me. 

Char.  Indeed,  indeed,  Madam,  if  your  ladyfhip  would 
but  give  him  leave  to  open  his  mind  freely,  he  would 
certainly  tell  you  another  ftory. 

L.  Wrang.  I  will  fend  for  him  this  minute,  and  con 
vince  you  of  your  error. 

ILnter  a  Servant, 

Scrv.  Madam,  Mr.  Frankly. 

L.  Wrang.  He  never  came  more  opportunely:  de£re 
him  to  walk  in. 

Enter  Mr.  Frankly. 

L.  Wran%.  Oh,  Mr.  Frankly,  the  welcomed  man  alive, 

Fran.  Then  I  am  the  happiell,  I  am  fure,  Madam. 

/>.  Wrang,  Oh,  fy  !  is  there  any  one  of  this  company 
could  make  you  fo  ? 

Fran.  There's  one  in  the  company,  Madam,  has  a 
great  deal  more  in  her  power,  than  I'm  afraid  fhe'llpart 
with  to  me. 

Soph.  Are  you  this  hard-hearted  lady,  fifter  ?  Does 
this  dcicription  reach  you,  pray  ?  [Jlfide. 

Char.  The  power  does  not  defcribe  you,  I'll  aniwer 
for  it.  [d/Mr» 

L.  Wrang.  Nay,  now  you  grow  particular You 

have  fomething  to  fay  to  one  ot  thefe  ladies,   I'm  fure. 

[To  Frankly. 
Fran. 
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Fran.  I  have  fomething,   Madam,   to  fay  to  both  of 
them. 

Soph.  Shall  we  let  him  fpeak,  filler  ? 
Char.  Freely. 

L.  Wrang.  Which  of  thefe  two,  now,  if  you  were  free 
to  choofe,  could  you  really  give  up  your  heart  to  ? 

Fran.  Oh,  Madam  !  as  to  that,  I  dare  only  fay,  as  bir 
John  Suckling  did  upon  the  fame  occafion. 
Soph.  Pray,  what  was  that  ? 

Fran.  He  Cure  is  happieft  that  has  hopes  of  either  ; 
Next  him  is  he  that  lees  you  both  together. 
JL.  Wrang.  Perfectly  fine — Nor  is  there  more  wit  in 
the  verfes  themfelves,  than  in  your  polite  application  of 
them — Mr.  Frankly,  I  mull  beg  your  pardon— I  know 
it's  rude  to  whifper ;  but  you  have  good-nature  ;  and,  to 
oblige  ^  woman- 

Fran.  Is  the  bufinefs  of  my  life,  Madam — What  the 
devil  can  all  this  mean  ?  I  have  been  oddly  catechized 
here — Sure  they  have  not  all  agreed  to  bring  me  to  a  de 
claration  for  one  of  them — It  looks  a  little  like  it — '  Bjf 
then,  how  comes  Charlotte  into  fo  vain  a  project  ?  Nay, 
fo  hazardous  !  She  can't  but  know,  my  holding  the 
other  two  in  play,  has  been  the  only  means  of  my  get 
ting  admittance  to  her— Perhaps  they  may  have  piqued 
her  into  this  experiment—  not  unlikely.7  But  I  imift 
be  cautious.  [Ajlde. 

L.  Wrang.  Nay,  ladies,  you  can't  but  fay  i  laid  you 
fairly  in  his  way.  \s1part  to  Soph,  and  Char.]  And  yet 
you  fee  from  how  palpabje  a  regard  to  me  he  has  ingeni- 
oufly  avoided  a  declaration,  for  either  of  you,  at  lead. 

Soph.  Your  lady (h ip  won't  be  offended,  if,  for  a  mo 
ment,  we  (hould  iufpend  your  concluiion. 

L.  Wrang.  Not  in  the  leafl ;  if  fuipenle  can  make  you 
happy,  live  always  in  it. 

Char.  But,  pray,  Madam,  let  him  go  on  a  little. 
L.  Wrang.  Oh,  you  fhall  have  enough  of  him.  Well, 
you  are  a  horrid  tyrant,  Mr.  Frankly.     Don't  you  plain 
ly  fee,  here  are  two  ladies  in  this  con  pany,  that  have  a 
mind  you  mould  declare  in  favour  of  one  of  them  ? 

Fran.  Yes,  Madam  ;  but  I  plainly  fee,  there  are  three 
ladies  in  the  company. 
L.  Wrang.  What  then  ? 
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Fran.  Why,  then,  Madam,  I  am  more  afraid  of  of 
fending  that  third  perfrn,  than  either  of  the  other  txvo. 

L.  IVrang.  [To  Soph.  WChar.]  Obferve  his  diffidence, 
his  awe ;  he  knows  I  love  refpec~t. 

Soph.  With  fubmiilion,  Madam,  I  never  was  familiar 
with  him. 

4  L.  Wrang.  Come,  now,  do  you  both  afk  the  quef- 
4  tion,  as  I  have  done,  eachexclufive  of  herielf. 

4  Char.  Your  ladyftiip's  in  the  right — -[AfiJe* 

Sir,  without  any  apology  then,  I  am  obliged  to  afk  you, 
whether  it  be  my  Lady  or  my  lifter,  you  are  really  in 
love  with  ? 

4  Fran.  So,  now  it's  plain.  [d/Me.]  When  either  of 
them  aik  me,  you'll  be  out  of  the  qucftion,  I  can  allure 
you,  Madam. 

L.  Wrang.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Soph.  Who's  in  the  quelKon  now*  filler  ? 
Char.  If  I  had  put  myfcjf  in,  you  would  not  have 
>een  there,  I'll  anfwer  for  him,  [Afide. 

Soph.  Then,  I'll  do  you  that  favour,  Madam. 
Fran.  So,  now  the  other1        but   I  am  ready  for 

*  her  too. 

*  Soph*  You  fee,  Sir,  the  humour  we  are  in :  though 
4  don't  fuppofe,  if  1  alk  you  the  fame  queftion,  'tis  from 
4  the  fame  motive ;  but  fince  thefe  ladies  have  obliged 

4  me  to  it Which  of  them  is  it  you  fincerely  are  a 

4  Have  to  ? 

*  Fran.  Since  I  find  your  motive  is  only  complaifance 
4  to  them,  Madam,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  needs  an 

*  anfwer. 

*  Soph.  I  am  fatisfied — Your  ladyfliip  was  pleafed  to 
4  mention  refpecl— I  think  there's  refpecl  and  demonftra- 
4  tion  too,  Madam.  \Affa  to  L.  Wrang.' 

L.  Wrung.  1  grant  it ;  *  but  both  to  me,  child.'  But 
I  will  fpeak  once  more  for  all  of  us — Sir,  that  you  may 
not  be  reduced  to  farther  ambiguities,  ftippofe  we  are  all 
aoreed,  you.fhould  have  leave  to  declare  which  of  us,  then, 
your  heart  is  utterly  in  thediipofal  of? 

Fran.  Then  I  muft  fuppofe,  Madam,  that  one  of  you 
have  a  mind  I  fhould  make  the  other  txvo  my  enemies. 

JL.  W~rang.  All  your  ir'scnJs,  depend  upon  us. 

Fran.  So  were  all  the  three  goddeiles  to  Paris,  Madam, 

till 
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till  he  prefumed  to  be  particular,  and  raflily  gave  thfe 
apple  to  Venus — You  know,  Madam,  Juno  was  hisim- 
moKtal  enemy  ever  after. 

~- — — Manet  a/fa  ?nente  repqftu?n 

jfudicium  Paridis,  fprcta'que  injuria  formes. 

L.  Wrung.  Sir,  you  are  excus'd  ;  the  modefly  and  ele 
gance  of  your  reply  has  charmed  me. 

Soph.  Now,  filter,  was  this  delicacy  of  his  tafte  and 
learning  {hewn  to  recommend  himielf  to  me  or  you, 
think  you  ? 

Char.  Oh,  I  don't  difpute  its  recommending  him  to  you. 

Soph.  He  thinks  it  does,  depend  upon't. 

Char,  Though  I  can  hardly  think  that  of  him,  yet  I 
can't  fay,  indeed,  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  recommend 
himfelf  to  me  ail  this  while.  I  Ice  no  reafon,  becaufe 
they  are  to  be  refpedted,  forfooth,  that  I  may  not  be 
pleafed  in  my  turn  too.  [To  berfe/f* 

Fran.  And  now,  ladies,  give  me  leave  to  alk  you  a 
queftion. 

L.  IVrang.  You  may  command  us,  Sir. 

Fran.  Then,  whole  cruel  propofal  was  it  to  urge  me  to 
a  declaration  of  my  heart,  when  you  all  knew  there  was 
not  one  of  you,  from  the  difpofition  of  whofe  mind  or 
circumftances,  I  could  hope  the  leaft  favour  or  mercy. 

JL.  Wrang*  Explain  yourfelf. 

Fran.  Why,  firft,  'iMadam,  as  to  your  ladyfhip, 
you  are  honourably  difpofed  of;  from  you  my  utmoft 
vanity  could  no  more  form  a  hope,  than  could  your  vir 
tue  give  it — And  here,  [To  Soph.]  if  poffible,  my  fate 
were  harder  ftill — here  I  muft  have  to  encounter  rivals 
numberlefs  and  invincible. 

Soph.  Rivals  ! 

Fran.  Ay,  Madam,  is  not  every  volume  in  your  li 
brary  a  rival  ?  Do  you  not  pafs  whole  days,  nay,  fome- 
times,  happier  nights,  with  them  alone  P  4  The  living  and 
4  the  dead  promiscuous  in  your  favour  ?'  Old,  venerable 
fage&,  even  in  their  graves,  can  give  you  raptures,  from 
whofe  divine  enjoyment  no  mortal  lover  can  pcrfuade 
you . 

Soph.  [To  Char.]  Is  this  to  pleafe  you,  lifter  ? 

Char.  Truly,  I  think  not he  has  miflaken  the  way, 

at  leaft. 

Fran,  [Turning  to  Char.]  And  here,  Madam 

L, 
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L.  Wrang.  Hold,  Sir ;  a  truce  with  your  negatives,  left 
they  grow  too  vehement  in  their  affirmation.  You  have 
hitherto  my  efleem,  preferve  it  by  your  difcretion,  and 
force  me  not  to  revoke  the  freedom  I  have  this  day  given 
you.  Sophroma,  I  have  carried  this  matter  to  the  very 
utmoiHimns  of  difcretion.  I  hope  you  and  your  fiflef 
are  now  delivered  from  your  error;  it  not,  I'll  inftantly 
Withdraw,  and  leave  you  to  a  full  conviction.  [Exit. 

Fran.  I  am  afraid  my  Lady  rakes  fomething  ill  of  me. 

Soph.  Sir,  what  you  have  done  was  from  her  own  de- 
fire ;  and  lince  I  partly  am  the  occalion,  it  is  but  juft  I 
Hand  engaged  for  your  reconciliation. 

Fran.  Then  give  me  leave  to  hope,  Madam • 

Soph.  From  what  pretenfion,  Sir?  From  any  weaknefs 
of  my  behaviour  ?  Hope  !  Do  you  conlider  the  licentious 
and  extenfive  coniequencesof  that  odious  word  ?  Hope  ! 
You  make  me  tremble  at  the  thought. 

Fran.  Madam,  I  only  mean 

Soph.  I  know  your  meaning,  Sir :  and  therefore  muft 
not  hear  it. 

Fran.  This  is  new  with  a  vengeance  !  [d/Me. 

Soph.  Sifter,  '*  I  am  lorry  our  argument  has  reduced 
'  me  to  Hand  fo  outrageous  an  inHance  of  your  conviction ; 
4  but  you  may  profit  from  the  infult :'  you  may  now 
learn  to  moderate  your  vanity,  and  to  know  yourfelf. 
Oh,  'tis  a  heavenly  lefTon  !—  E  calo  dtfccndit  gnothe 
feauton.  [Exit* 

Fran.  What  a  folid  happinefs  is  now  crept  into  her 
mind  through  the  crack  of  her  brain  ? — I  hope  you  are 
not  going  too,  Madam  ? 

Char.  I  don't  know  any  bulinefs  I  have  here. 

Fran.  So '£gad,  I  have  diibbliged  them  all,  I  be 
lieve,  [dfiile.']  You  are  not  out  of  humour? 

Char.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  no. 

Fran.  So  cold,  Charlotte,  after  I  have  had  my  wits 
upon  the  ftretch  this  half  hour,  to  oblige  you  ? 

Char.  What,  in  blowing  up  other  people's  vanity  at 
my  expence  ? 

Fran.  Would  you  have  had  me  blown  up  their  jealou- 
fy,  at  the  expence  of  my  being  well  with  you  ? 

Char.  You,  that  are  io  dexterous  in  impofing  upon 
others,  may  impofe  upon  me  too,  for  ought  I  know. 

*  Fran. 
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*  Fran,  Come,    come,  don't  impofe  upon   yourfelf, 
«  Charlotte,  by  this  groundlefs,  this  childifh  refentment. 
'  Char.  She  that  has  no  refentment  at  all,  may  be  un» 
*  der-treated  as  long  as  ihe  lives,  I  find.' 

Fran.  Pray,  think  a  little.  Is  my  having  made  them 
ridiculous  by  your  own  confent,  expoling  you  to  them, 
or  them  to  you  ? 

Char.  I  don't  know  how  the  matter's  contrived  ;  but  I 
certainly  find  myfelf  imeafy,  and  you  can't  perfuade  me 
I  am  not  fo. 

Fran.  Well,  well ;  fince  you  can't  juftify  your  being 
in  an  ill  humour,  it's  a  fair  flep,  at  leail,  to  your  coming, 
into  a  good  one. 

Char,  Come,  I  will  not  be  wheedled  now. 
Fran.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 
Sophronia  enters  unfecn,  while  Frankly  ficms  to  entertain 

Charlotte  apart. 

Soph.  What  can  thefe  creatures  be  doing  alone  toge 
ther  ?  4  I  thought  I  left  my  filler  in  too  ill  a  humour  to 
*  retire  with  him  ;  but  I  fee  thefe  carnage  lovers  have 
,  *  fuch  a  meannefs  in  their  fouls,  they'll  overlook   the 
I*  grofleil  ufage  to  accommodate  their  feirfual  concorpora- 
f*  tion.'   'Tis  fo— her  eyes  have  loll  all  refentment  already. 
}  But  I  muft  not  be  feen,  leil  they  miilake  my  innocent  cu- 
riofity  for  jealoufy. 

Char.  Well,  but  you  might  have  thrown  in  a  civil  thing 
to  me  in  my  turn  too. 

Fran.  Alas,  poor  lady  !  Pray,  what  one  civil  thing  did 
I  mean  to  any  body  but  yourfelf?  Befides,  was  not  you 
one  of  the  three  gbddeffes,   Mifs  Charlotte  ?  Which  of 
the  company  do  you  fuppofe  I  meant  by  Venus,  pray  ? 
Char.  How  filly  you  make  me  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  I  was  going  to  fay  a  great  deal  more  to  you,, 
if  my  Lady  had  not  flopped  my  mouth. 

Soph.-  Is  it  poffible  ?  [Jfije. 

Char.   Why,  then,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  f°r>  in  fhort,  I 
find  I  have  only  been  fool  enough  to  be  uneaiy,  becauie 
they  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  be  mortified. 
Fran.  A  pretty  innocent  confellion,  truly  ! 
Soph.  Have  I  my  fenfes  ? 

Char.  Well,  but  tell  me,  what  was  it  you  had  a  mind 
to  fay  to  me  ? 

Frax. 
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Fran.  Nothing  to  what  I  now'could  fay Oh,  Char- 

Jotter  my  heart  grows  full  of  you  ;  the  leaft  look  of 
kindnefs  foftens  me  to  folly  ! — Indeed  I  love  you. 

Soph.  Soh 

Char.  And  for  what,  after  all  ?  [Smiling, 

Fran.  For  that,    and  for  a  thoufand  charms  befule. 
[Pr  effing  her  hanJ,~\  There's  fomething  in   your  looks  fo 
fort,  fo  gentle,  fo  refign'd,  and  plaintive  ;  I  loved  before  | 
I  knew   it,    and  only  thought  I   gave  the   pity  that  I 
wanted. 

Char.  What  tranfport's  in  the  paffion,  when  the  ten- 
dernefs  is  mutual ! 

Soph.  Oh,  the  enormous  creature!  but  I'll  begone,  left 
her  intoxication  (hould  know  no  bounds— No,  on  fecond 
thoughts,  I'll  Hay;  *  this  odious  object  may  be  ufeful ; 
'  vipers,  if  rightly  taken,  are  prefervatives :  and  as  the 

*  Spartans  taught  their  children  to  abhor  intemperance, 
'  by  fhewing  them  their  Haves  expofed,  and  fenfelefs  in 

*  their  wine  ;  fo  I,  in  contemplation  of  this  fol'.y,  may 

*  be  fortified  againil  it.'     Oh,  the  abandoned  wantons ! — 

*  What  a  riotous  diforJtr  now  mud  run  through  every 

*  vein  of  her  whole  fyftem  ?  How  can  they  thus  deface 

*  the  dignity  of  human  being?' — [During  ibis   Fr.   and, 
Char.  fec;n  in  an  amorous  difputc,  till  he  k({fcs  her.]  ~-  A  kifs  ! 
nay,  then, 'tis  infupportable.   [She  goes  to  tbem.'\  Siller,  I 
am  amazed  you  can  tland  trifling  here,  when  my  father  is 
come  home,  and  you  know  he  wants  you. 

Char.  She  has  certainly  feen  us.  [AfiJc  to  Fran. 

Fran,  No  matter;  feem  eafy,  and  take  no  nonce. 

[Apart  to  Char. 

Seph.  Shall  I  tell  him  you  will  not  come,  Madam  ? 

Char.  Well,  do  not  be  in  a  paffion,  dear  lifter. 

Fran.  Oh,  fie  !  why  ihould  you  think  ib  r  But  is  Sir 
Gilbert  come  in,  Madam  ?  I  have  a  little  buGnefs  with 
liitn.  If  you  pleafe,  IVIadam,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  him, 

Char.  With  all  my  heart. 

'  Fran.  Amante  fpofo,  &c.  L%^-' 

[Exeunt  Fran.  aWChar. 

Soph.  What  means  this  turbulence  of  thought  r  *  W'hy 

*  am  I  thus  difordered  !'  It  cannot,  nay,  I  will  not  have 
K  jenloufy — No,  if  I   were  capable  of  folly,  Granger 
might  miliead  me;  yet  ilill  I  am  difturbed— *  Yes,  'tis 

D  *  plaic. 
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'  plain,  I  am  incenfed,  provoked  at  him  ;'  but  can  I  not 
stffign  the  caufe? — Oh,  I  have  found  it! — Having  firil 
offered  up  his  heart  to  me,  his  giving  it  to  another,  without 
my  leave,  is  an  infult  on  my  merit,  and  worthy  my  re- 
lentment — that's  all — How,  then,  {hall  I  pUnifli  him  ?  By 
fecuring  her  to  his  rival.  Witling  (hall  have  her ;  I'll 
work  it  by  my  Lady  ;  fhe  feems  his  friend— '  Yes,  yes, 

*  that  will  entirely  eafemy  heart.     How  I  rejoice  to  find 

*  'tis  only  decent  pride  that  has  difturbed  me.     Yes,    I'll 

*  certainly  refentit,  to  their  mutual  difappointment.' 
Thus  both  mall  fuffer,  doom'd  to  different  fates  : 
His  be  defpair ;  be  hers,  the  man  flie  hates. 

[Exit. 
END  of   the  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT     III. 

JL,ady  Wrangle,  and  Sophronia. 

LADY  WRANGLE. 

IMPOSSIBLE  !   You  amaze  me  !  Kifs  her,  fay  you  ? 
What,  as  a  lover,  amoroully,  voluptuoully  ? 
Soph.  Infamoully,  with  all  the  glowing  fervour  of  a  li 
bertine. 

L.  Wrang.  Then  I  am  deceived  indeed.     '  I  thought 

*  that  virtue,  letters,  and  philofophy,  had  only  charms  for 

*  him  :.  I  have  known  his  foul  all  rapture  in  their  praifes ; 

*  nay,   and  believed  myfelf  the  fecret  objeft  of  them  all. 

*  But  is  he  vulgar,  brutal,  then,  at  laft  ?  No  Punic  faith 
*•  fo  falfe.     'Tis  well ;  he  has  deceived  me,  and  I  hate 

*  him.     Oh,  that  forward  creature  ! 

*  Sopb.  She  warms  as  I  could  wifh.  [Afide. 

'  L.  Wrang?  But,  tell  me,  dear  Sophronia,  how  did 
that  naughty  girl  behave  to  him  ?  Was  the  fliame  chiefly 
his ,?  Did  Ihe  relifl,  or *  how  was  this  odious  kifs  ob- 

*  tained  ?  Were  his  perfuafions  melting,   or  her  allure- 

*  ments  artful  ?   Was  h«  enfnared,  or  did  his  wiles  feduce 
«  her  ?'  Oh,  tell  me  all  his  bafenefs !  I  burn  to  know, 
yet  wilh  to  be  deceived. 

Soph.  — Spcratque  mifirrima  falll — Direclly  jealous   of 
him  i  but  I'll  make  my  ufes  of  it.  [A/Me.}  Nay,  Madam, 

I  mull 
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I  mutt  own  the  guilty  part  was  chiefly  hers.     Had  you 
but  feen  the  warm  advances  that  fhe  made  him,  *  ths 

*  looks,  the  fmiles,  the  toying  glances ;  Oh,  fuch  wanton 

*  blandiihments  to  allure  him  1*    you  would  think  his 
Crime,  compared  to  hers,  but  frailty. 

L.  Wrang.  Oh,  the  little  forcerefs  !  But  I  (hall  flop 
her  in  her  loole  career  :  I'll  have  her  know,  lonvard  as 
{he  is,  her  inclinations  (hall  wait  upon  my  choice  ;  and 
fince  (he  will  run  rior,  I'll  have  her  clogged  immediately. 
I'll  marry  her,  Sophronia  ;  but,  where  I  think  fir.  No, 
Mr.  Witling  is  her  man,  or  fhe's  a  maid  ror  ever. 

Soph.  That,  Madam,  I  doubt,  (he  will  never  be  brought 
to ;  (he  mortally  hates  him. 

L.  Wrang.  So  much  the  better ;  I  do  not  defign  him, 
therefore,  as  her  happinefs,  but  her  punifhment. 

Soph*  This  is  fortunate  ;  Ihe  even  prevents  my  pur- 
pofe.  [4/Me* 

L.  Wrang.  Oh,  that  a  man.  of  his  fublime  faculties 
could  fall  from  fuch  a  height !  Was  ever  any  thing  fo 
rnean,  Sophronia  ? 

Soph.  1  am  furprized  indeed.  My  fitter,  too,  is  fo  illi 
terate,  Madam. 

L.  Wrong.  To  contaminate  his  intellects  with  fuch  a 
chit  of  an  animal ;  O  tempora  ! 

Soph,  O  mores  !  'Tis  a  degenerate  age,  indeed,  Madam. 

4  L.  Wrang.  Nothing  but  noife  and  ignorance ;  girls 

*  and  vanity  have  their  attractions  now. 

4  Soph.  Oh,  there's  HO  living,  Madam,  while  coquettes 

*  are  fo  openly  tolerated  among  a  civilized^  people  ! 

'  L.  Wrang.   I  proteft,  they  arefo  infolently  iniidiou*, 

*  they  are  become  mere  nuilances  to  all  innocent  ibciety. 

4  Soph.  I  am  amazed  the  government  iliould  not  fet 

*  the  idle  creatures  to  work. 

4  L.  Wrang.  The  wifdom  of  our  anceftars   retrained 

*  fuch  horrid  licences  ;  and,  you  fee,  the  laws  they  made, 
4  defcribed  them  all  by  the  modeft  term  of  fpinilers  only.' 
But  I'll  take  care  of  her,  '  at  lead  ;  and  fince  (he  is  be« 

*  come  a  public  mifchief,  to  humble  her  will  be  a  public 
4  good.'     I'll  fend  to  Mr.  Witling  this  moment,  and  in 
vite  him  to  dine  here.     I  deiire  you  will  be  in  the  way, 
child,  and  aflitt  me  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  fpeedy 
conclufion. 
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Sopb.  Yes,   I  fhall  affift  you,  Madam  ;  though  not  to 
gratify  your  refenrrnents,  but  my  own.    Poor  lady  !   is 
this  then  all  the  fruit  of  your  philofophy  ?  4  Is  this  her 
condu&  of  the  paflions,  not  to  endure  another  iliould 
pofTefs  what  Hie  pretends  tofcorn  ?  Are  thefe  her  felf- 
deiv.als  ?   Where,  where  was  herfelf-exjsmination  all  this 
while  ?  The  kaft  inquiry  there  had  (hewn  thefe  paflions 
as  they  are  :  then  had  fhe  feen,  that  all  this  anger  at 
my  litter  was  but  envy  :  thofe  reproaches  on  her  lo 
ver,  jealoufy  ;   even  that  jealoufy,  the  child  or  vanity, 
and  her  avowed  refentment,  malice  !'    Good  Heaven  ! 
Can  (he  be  this  creature,  and  know  it  not  ?•— — — And  yit 
'tis  fo — fo  partial's  Nature  to  herfelf, 

*  That  chanty  begins,  where  knowledge  fhou'd, 

*  And  all  our  wifdom's  counfell'd  by  the  blood  ;* 
The  faults  ot  others  we  with  eafe  difcern, 

But  our  own  frailties  are  the  lair  we  learn. 

[Goi/ig  off'Jhe  meets  Frankly  and  Charlotte  ? 
Ha  !  perpetually  together  ! 

Char,  In  contemplation,  fitter  ?  I  am  afraid  we  dif- 
turb  you  ;  come,  Mr.  Frankly,  we'll  go  into  the  next 
room. 

Sofb.  No,  Madam,  if  yon  have  any  iecrets,  I'll  retire, 

Char.  Nay,  we  have  none  now,  fitter,  but  what  I 
ciave  t'wear  you  art  certainly  let  Into  :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Iran.  So  fhe  mutt  have  a  gentle  infult,  I  find;  but  it 
will  be  prudent  in  me  to  keep  the  peace,  \_Apde* 

Soph*  Thefe  taunts  are  infup portable  !  but  to  confefs 
the  (mart,  were  adding  to  her  triumph,  [Aptlf* 

Char.   Whyfo  grave,  Sophronia  ? 

Soph.  Why  that  queilion,  Madam  ?  Do  you  often  fee 
rr.e  others i;e  ? 

Char.  No ;  but  I  thought,  upon  your  fuppofing  we 
had  fecrets,  you  drew  up  a  little. 

Sapb.  'Tis  poffible,  I  might  not  be  in  a  laughing  hu 
mour,  without  thinking  any  of  your  fecrets  important. 

Fran.  People,  Madam,  that  think  much,  always  wear 
a  ferious  afye<rT.  [70  Char. 

Soph.  As  the  contrary,  fitter,  maybe  a  reafon  for  you* 
continual  mirth. 

Char.  Well,  well ;  fo  I  am  but  happy,  fitter,  I  am 
content  you  iliould  be  wife  as  long  as  you  live. 

Soph. 
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Soph.  You   have  one  fign  of  wildom,   I  fee  r  a  little 
thing  contents  you — There's  no  bearing  her.  [Ex.  Soph* 
Char.  She's  in  a  high  milF. 

Fran.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  good  towards  us  :  I  ob- 
ferved  my  lady,  as  fhe  pafied  too,  had  much  the  lame 
cloud  upon  her  brow. 

Char'.  Then  fhe  has  certainly  told  her  how  (lie  caught 
us  tooling  together. 

Fran.  No  doubt  on't ;   therefore  we   mull  expert  all 
the  mifchief  that  either  of  them  can  do  us. 
Char,  My  filler  can't  do  us  much,  at  lead. 
Fran.  She  can   blow   up  my  iady  ;  and,  you  know, 
my  lady  governs  your  father. 

Char.  She  does  a  little  overhear  him  indeed  ;  not  but 
he  will  make  his  pp.rty  good  with  her  upon  occalion  :  I 
have  known  it  come  to  a  drawn   battle  between  them, 
efpecialiy  when  he  has  any  body   to  Hand  by  him.     A 
fad  life  though,   Mr.  Frankly,    when  conjugal  engage-  I 
ments  are  only. battles ;  docs  not  their  example  frighten  | 
you  ? 

Fran.  I  can  fee  no  hazard,  in  taking  my  chance  with 
you,  Madam. 
Sophronia  returns,  and  finps  JJjort,  feeing  Frankly  taking 

Charlotte'.)-  band. 

Soph.  So  !  doling  again   the  minute  they   a>~e  alone ; 
but  I  fliall  make  bold  with  them.  \Gocs  forward.   Pray, 
filler,  what  did  you  do  with  that  book  of  mine  you  took 
up  this  morning  ? 
Char.  What  book  ? 

Soph.  The  Confjucius,  you  know,  in  my  chamber. 
Char.  Oh,  I  did  not  mind  it ;  I  left  it  upon  the  greeir 
table. 

Soph.  Very  well that's  all 1  beg  your  pardon. 

What  a  melancholy  fight  Hie  is  ! 

[jExif,  and  drops  her  handkerchief. 
Fran.  This  book  was  only  a  pretence  to  break  in  upon 
us. 

Cbar.    Plamly (he  liatftits  us  like    the   ghoft    in. 

Hamlet.     But  pray,  what  talk  had  you  with  my  father 
juft  now  ? 

Fran.  A  great  deal ;  we  are  upon  very  good  terms 
there,  I  can  tell  you  :  but  his  confcience,  ir  feems,  is 
under  the  moil  ridiculous  dilemma,  lure,  that  evef  was. 
D  3  Char. 
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C>'w\  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Fran.  If  you  will  have  patience  to  hear  it,   I'll  tell 
ou. 

Char.  I  (hall  have  no  patience  till  I  do  hear  it. 
j^vjf.v.  You  mu  ft  know  then,  fome  time  ago,  '  Sir  Gil* 
ben  happened  in  a  mixed  company  in  Change-Alley, 
to  join  in  a  laugh  at  Mr.'  Witling,  4  for  his  folly  (as  it 
was  then  thought)  in  giving  out  premiums  for  the  re- 
fulal  of  South-Sea  ilock  at  an  extravagant  price  :  the 
beau  being  piqued  to  an  intemperance,  to  fee  his  bar 
gains  a  jeit,  offered,  in  heat  of  blood,  to  back  his  judg 
ment  with  more  money,  for  a  harder  bargain,  and  ten 
time^  as  chimerical. 
4  Char.  Ay,  now  let's  hear. 

,  4  Fran.  Thus  it  was :  he'  told  an  hundred  guineas  in 
to  your  father's  hand  ;  in  consideration  of  which,  (if 
Witling^ could  prove  himfelf  worth  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
within  the  year,  and  the  South-Sea  itock  Ihould  in  that 
time  mount  to  a  thoufand  per  cent,  why  then,  and  on 
thofe  conditions  only)  your  father  was  to  give  him  the 
refufal  of  you,  or  your  filler,  in  marriage.  4  This  whim- 
4  fical  offer  turned  the  laugh  of  the  company  to  the 

*  beau's  fide,  at   which   Sir  Gilbert,  impatient   of  hrs 

*  triumph,   and    not   being   in  the    leall  apprehenfive 

*  either^  of  the  flocks  rifing  to   that  price,  or  that  this 

*  rattle-headed  fellow  could  poilibly  make  fuch  a  for- 

*  tune  in  that  time,   fairly  took  the  money,  and  figncd 

*  the  contract.'  Now  the  (lock,  it  feems,   is  come  up  to 
h;s  price^  and  the  fpark  has  actually  proved  himfelf  worth 
near  double  the  fum  he  conditioned  for. 

Char.  For  heaven's  fake  !  am  I  to  take  all  this  feri- 
oufly  ? 

1'ran.  Upon  my  life  'tis  true  :  but  don't  miilake  the, 
matter  ;  Sir  Gilbert  has  left  his  daughter's  inclinations 
free  :  there  is  no  force  to  be  put  upon  them  in  the  bar 
gain. 

*  Char.  Oh,  then  I  can  take  my  breath  again. 

4  Fran.  No,  no  ;  yotr%re  fafe  as  to  that  point :  you 

*  may  do  as  you  pleafe ;  he  has  only  tied  up  his  own 

*  content.     But  Witling  having  this  call  upon  it,  Sir 

*  Gilbert  is  incapable,  as  he  fays,  of  giving  it,  at  pre- 

*  fent,  to  me» 

4.  *  Cbatx- 
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*  Char.  Well ;  but   in   the  mean   time,   fuppofe  he 
fliould  give  it  to  you  ;  what's  the  penalty  ? 

*  Ft  -an.  That's  true  ;  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  it : 
1  the  penalty  is  this  j  if  Sir  Gilbert  refufes  his  confent, 
1  then  he  is  to  give  Witling  an  alternative  of  the  three 
'  thoufand  pounds  ftock  only,  at  two  hundred.     So  low 
1  it  feems  was  the  price  when  this  bargain  was  made. 

*  Char.  A  pinching  article :   I  am  afraid  my  good  fa- 
8  ther  has   not  diftatle  enough   for  a  coxcomb,  to  part 

*  with  his  itock,  and  not  tofs  him  a  daughter  in  the 
1  bargain. 

*  Fran.  Ay,  but  confider  ;  Sir  Gilbert  is  not  to  part 
1  with  his  flock  neither,  if  you  refufe  to  marry  the  gen- 

*  tleman.' 

Char.  Why  then  the  fool  has  given  his  money  for 
nothing  ;  at  leaft  I  am  fure  he  has,  if  he  makes  his  call 
upon  me. 

4  Fran.  Ay,  but  here's  the  misfortune  ;  the  fool  has 
been  wife  enough  to  do  that  already :  Sir  Gilbert  tells 
me,  he  has  infilled  upon  you  ;  and  you  may  be  fure 
my  lady,  and  your  fitter,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
hold  your  rather  to  his  bargain :  fo  that,  while  the 
contract's  valid,  it  will   not  be  even  in  your  power, 
Charlotte,  to  complete  my  happinefs  this  half  year. 
4  Char.  It  gives  me  at  Icait  occafion  to  ihew  you  a  new 
proof  of  my  inclination  ;   for  I  confefs,  I  mall  be  as 
uneafy  as  you,  'till,  one  way  or  other,  this  ridiculous 
bargain  is  out  of  that  coxcomb's  hands  again.' 
Fran.  Oh,  Charlotte  !  lay  your  hand  upon  my  heart, 
and  feel  how  feniibly  it  thanks  you. 

Char.  Foolifh  ! 
Sophronia  enters,  as  holing  for  her  handkerchief ^  and  ol- 

ferves  than. 

Soph.  Monftrons  I  actually  "embracing  him!  What 
have  her  tranfports  made  her  blind  too  ?  Sure  fhe  might 
fee  me. 

Char.  Be  but  ruled,  and  I'll  engage  to  manage  it. 
'  Fran.  I  have  a  lucky  thought,  that  certainly—' 
Char.  Peace!  break  thee  oft'!  Lo !  where  it  comes 
again. 

Fran.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio  [Seeing  Soph* 

Char.  Do  you  want  any  thing,  fifler  ? 

Soph. 
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Soph.  Ay  !   did  not  I  drop  an  handkerchief  here  ?    - 

Char.  I  did  not  fee  any — • Oh,  here 1  believe 

this  is  it.  [Gives  It  her. 

[They  all  J? and  gravely  mute  for  fome  time,  at  loll-, 

Charlotte,  as  uneajy  at  her  company,  fpeaks* 

Char.  Do  you  want  any  thing  elfe,  fitter  ? 

Soph.  [Turning  Jkort  upon  her.'] Yes,  Madam • 

Patience — —to  fupport  me  under  your  injurious  afTu- 
fance. 

Char.  Keep  your  temper,  fitter,  left  I  fliould  fufpecl: 
your  philofophy  to  be  only  an  affectation  of  knowledge 
you  never  could  arrive  at. 

Soph.  There  are  fome  furprifes,  Madam,  too  ttrong 
for  all  the  guards  of  human-conltancy. 

Char.  Yet  I  have  heard  you  fay,  Madam,  'tis  a  nar- 
rowneis  of  mind  to  be  furprifed  at  any  thing. 

Soph.  To  be  amazed  at  the  actions  of  the  unjutt,  and 
the  abandoned,  is  a  weaknefs  that  often  arifes  from  in 
nocence  and  virtue  :  you  mu ft  therefore  pardon  me,  if 
I  am  attonifhed  at  your  behaviour.. 

4  Fratt.  So  !  I  iuppofe  I  fliall  have  my  fhare  pre- 
«  femly.'  [JfiJe. 

Char.  My  behaviour,  Madam,  is  nor  to  be  afperfed  by 
outrage  ;  and  if  I  am  not  attonifhed  at  yours,  'tis  be- 
caufe  the  folly  of  it  ought  to  move  no  parTion  but 
laughter. 

Sdpb.  This  to  me  !  to  me,  Mrs.  Charlotte? 

Char.  Ay,  ay  !   to  you,  Mrs.  Sophronia 

Fran.  I  beg  your  pardon, "ladies,  I  fee  you  have  pri 
vate  b  u  ii  ne  fs .  [  Going . 

Soph.  No,  Sir, hold you  are  at  leatt  an  ac 
complice,  if  not  the  principal,  in  the  injury  I  complain 
of. 

Fran.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  Madam,  in 
fuppoling  any  thing  in  my  power  could  ditturb  you  ; 
but  pray,  Madam,  wherein  have  I  been  fo  unhapp)  as  to 
injure  you  ? 

'  Soph.  In  the  tendered  part  ;  my  fame,  my  fenfe, 
c  my  merit,  and  (as  the  world  etteems  it)  in  my  fex's 
*  glory. 

*  Fran.  Accumulated  wrongs,  indeed !  But  really, 

4  Madam , 
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4  Madam,  I  am  yet  in  the  dark;  I  muft  beg  you  to  ex- 

*  plain  a  little  farther.' 

Soph.  Then  plainly  thus,  Sir:  you  have  robbed  me 
of  my  right ;  the  vows  of  love  you  once  preferred  to 
•'  me,  are  by  the  laws  of  honour,  without  my  confent, 
irrevocable :  but,  like  a  vile  apoftate,  you  have  fince 
prefumed  to  throw  your  fcornful  malice  on  my  attrac 
tions,  by  bafely  kneeling  to  another. 

Char.  Oh,  the  painful  confii els  of  prudery  !       \.4Jidc. 

Fran,  '  This  is  hard  indeed,  Madam,  that  the  lots  of 

*  what  you  never  thought  worth  your  acceptance,  ftiould 

*  be  worth  your  refentmenr.'  If  a  beggar  fliould  alk  you 
charity,  would  you  call  it  an  injury,   if,  upon  refilling 
it,  the  wretch  fliould  beg  of  the  next  pailenger  ? 

Char.  Well  ;  is  not  that  prettily  faid  now,  filler  ? 
Sopb.  The  cafe  is  different — —You  owe  me  tribute 
as  your  rightful  conqueror  ;  and  though  I  have  declined 
the  taftelefs  triumph  of  your  homage,  that's  no  remit 
tance  of  the  duty  :  nor  can  you  pay  it  to  the  ufurper  of 
my  right,  without  rebellious  perjury  to  me. 

Fran.  Hoyty  !  toyty  i   'Egad  there  will  be  ne  end  of 

this 1  muft  even  talk  downright  to  her.  \_dfide* 

Soph.  Oblations  vow'd  to  a  peculiar  power,  are  to  its 
peculiar  altars  only  due  ;  and  though  the  offering  might 
be  ill-received,  yet  fhould  the  murmuring  fuppliant  dare 
to  invoke  another's  aid,  his  vows  are  then  become  pro 
fane  and  impious  to  the  Deity. 

Char.  So  !  fince  he  would  not  make  her  a  goddef?,  I 
find  file's  refolved  to  make  one  of  herfelf.  [Afidt. 

Fran.  Now  really,  Madam,  if  I  were  to  put  all  this 
into  plain  Englifli,  the  tranflution  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  your  offended  deity  is  a  mere  dog 
in  a  manger :  what  the  deuce,  becaufe  you  don't  love 
.oats,  mull  nobody  elfe  eat  them  !  Ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  Ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! 

Soph.  Amazement !  horror  !  I  am  mocked  and  ihivered 
to  a  thoufand  atoms  !  Oh,  my  violated  ears  ! 

Fran.  Ay,  ay  !  Madam,  you  may  give  yourfelf  as 
many  romantic  airs  as  you  pleafe  ;  but,  in  (hort,  I  can 
play  the  civil  hypocrite  no  longer. 

$9pb.  Ye  powers  above,  he  triumphs  in  brutality  ! 

Fran.  That  is,  Madam,  becaufe  you  will  always  take 

civility, 
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civility  for  adoration.  But  however,  to  clear  up  this 
whole  matter;  if,  for  once,  you  can  reduce  yourfeif  from 
\  a  deity  to  what  nature  has  made  you,  a  woman  of  fenfe, 
I'll  beg  pardon  for  my  brutality,  and  fpeak  to  you  like  a 
gentleman. 

Soph.  You  may  fuppofe  me  then  to  have  the  fenfe  you 
fpeak  of. 

Fran.  Why  then  I  own,  Madam,  when  firft  I  came 
from  travel,  my  good  father,  on  whom  I  then  depended, 
recommended  me  to  an  alliance  in  this  family  :  I  thought 
myielf.  honoured  in  his  commands  ;  *  and  being  equally 

*  a  {hanger  to  you  and  your  lifter,  I  judged,  as  being  the 

*  elder,  you  had. a  natural  right  to  the  preference  of  my 

*  addrefles  :'  I  law  you,  favv  your  perfon  lovely,  adorned 
with  all  thofe.  charms    that  ufually  infpire  the  lover's 
tongue  to  bend  the  ear  of  beauty 

Char.  How  fhe  drops  her  eyes  at  it  !  [/*/&/<?. 

.  Fran.  But  on  a  nearer  converfe,  I  found  you  fcarce  a 

(mortal  in  your  fentiments ;  *  fo  utter  a  difdain  of  love 
*  had  you  imbibed  from  your  romantic  education  :  nowon- 
*  der  I  fucceeded  not :  I  fhall  not  reproach  you  with  my 
4  peculiar  treatment :  you  pleafed  yourfeif,  and  I  re- 

*  treated.'     On  this  I  thought  my  heart  at  liberty  to  try 
its  better  fortune  here.     Here  I  am  fix'd,  and  jullify  my 
love  ;  where  then  is  the  injury  to  you,  in  laying  at  your 
filler's  feet  a  heart,  which  your  difdain  rejected  ! 

Soph.  'Tis  true,  while  offered  with  impure  defires  : 
while  fenfually,  and  as  a  woman  only,  you  purfued  me: 
but  had  you  greatly  fought  the  marriage  of  the  mind, 
the  facial  raptures  of  the  foul ;  I  might  perhaps  have 
cherifhed  an  intellectual  union. 

Fran.  Ah  !  but  dear,  dear  Madam,  thofe  raptures  iti 
the  air  would  not  do  my  bulinefs ;  I  want  an  heir  to  my 
family,  and  in  plain  terms  my  cafe  requires  one  that  will 
give  a  little  bodily  help  to  it. 

Soph.  Nay  then  again,  I  mufl  difclaim  you  ;  a  heart  fo 
tainted  would  but  fully  the  receiver  ;  the  (hrine's  dilho- 
noured  by  a  polluted  facririce. 

Char.  So  !  flic's  at  her  old  flights  again.  \_-AfiJe. 

Soph.  Thus  then  I  %  for  ever  from  youi  hopes— 

Thus 
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Thus  Daphne  triumph 'd  o'er  Apollo's  flame, 
And  to  his  heav'n  preter'd  a  virgin's  name  : 
The  vanquifh'd  God  purfu'd,  but  to  defpair, 
While  deathlefs  laurels  crown'd  the  flying  fair. 

[Exit. 

Fran.  So !  there's  one  plague  over ;  I  have  difcharged 
my  conference  upon  her  at  leaft. 

Char.  Ha!  ha!  what  a  pretty  way,  though,  my  good 
filler  has,  of  turning  a  flight  into  a  triumph  !  But  ihe  has 
a  great  heart. 

Fran.  O  !  'twould  be  hard  to  deny  her  that  fatisfacYion; 

*  betide,  the  greateft  heart  in  the  world  did  juit  the  fame  : 

*  we  have  known  the  late  grand  tnonarque  Sole  many  a 
4  Battle  ;  but  it  was  bloody  hard  to  beat  him  out  of  a  %e 

*  Dcum.' 

Char.  Well,  but  now,  how  iliall  we  man-age  my  fa 
ther  ? 

Fran.  Here  he-comes. 

Enter  Sir  Gilbert. 

Sir.  Glib.  So,  Mr.  Frankly !  you  fee  I  give  you  fair 

play -and,  troth,  I  have  a  great  refpedt  for  you  • 

But a a  bargain's  a  bargain  ;  if  another  man  has 

really  paid  for  my  content,  you  muft  not  take  it  ill,  if  I 
don't  refute  him. 

Fran.  I  can't  pretend  to  afk  it,  Sir :  I  think  it  fa 
vour  enough,  if  you  don't  oblige  your  daughter  to  refufe 
me. 

&>  Glib.  Not  I,  not  I,  man  ;  that's  out  of  the  quef- 
tion :  (lie  may  pleafe  herlelf,  and  if  Witling  fhould  not 
pleafe  her;  troth  !  I  cannot  fay  it  would  not  pleafe  me 
too  :  in  fhorr,  if  you  two  have  wit  enough  to  make  up  the 

difference,  and  bring  me  oft' why  there's  no  more  to 

be  laid"  »     If  not accounts  muft  be  made  up 1 

have  taken  the  premium,  and  muft  ftand  to  my  contra6t : 
for  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  we  citizens,  are  as  tender  of 
our  credit  in  Change-Alley,  as  you  fine  gentlemen  are  of 
your  honour  at  court. 

Fran.  Sir,  depend  upon  it,  your  credit  fhall  not  fuffer 
by  me,  whatever  it  may  by  your  companion. 

Sir  Glib.  Why,  what  ails  the  companion  ?  Sir,  I  think 
the  credit  of  the  city  may  be  compared  to  that  of  any  bo 
dy  of  men  in  Europe. 

Fran. 
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Fran.  Yes,  Sir;  but  you  miftake  me  :  I  queftion  if  any 
bodies  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  city. 

Sir  Gill}.  O  !  your  humble  fervant.  Sir ;  I  did  not 

take  you ay,  ay,  you're  right !  you're  right !  Ay, 

ay,  ay,  live  and  learn,  Mr.  Frankly  :  you'll  find  'tis  not 
your  court,  but  city  politicians  mull:  do  the  nation's  buii- 
nefs  at  laft.  Why,  what  did  your  courtiers  do  all  the 
laft  reigns,  but  borrow  money  to  make  war,  and  make  war 
to  make  peace,  and  make  peace  to  make  war  ;  and  then  to 
be  bullies  in  one,  and  bubbles  in  t'other?  A  very  pretty 
account  truly  ;  but  we  have  made  money,  man:  money! 
money  !  there's  the  health  and  life-blood  of  a  govern 
ment  :  and  therefore  I  infill  upon  it,  that  we  are  the  wiieft 
citizens  in  Europe  ;  for  we  have  coined  more  cafli  in  an 
hour,  than  the  tower  of  London  in  twenty  years. 

Fran.  Nay,  yon  govern  the  world  now,  its  plain, 
Sir,  and  truly  that  makes  us  hope  it's  upon  the  mending 
hand:  for  iinceour  men  of  quality  are  got  fo  thick  into 
Change- Alley,  wrho  knows  but  in  time  a  great  man's  word 
may  go  as  far  as  a  tradefman's  r 

Sir  U  ilb.  Ah!  a  wag-,  a  wag!  In  troth,  Mr.  Frankly, 
the  more  I  know  you,  the  more  I  like  you  :  I  fee  you 
Know  the  world,  you  judge  of  men  by  their  intrinlic  va 
lue  ;  and  you're  right !  you're  right !  titles  are  empty 
things.  A  wife  man  will  always  be  a  wife  man,  whether 
he  has  any  title  or  no. 

F  ran,  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  and  when  a  fool  gets  one,  he's  only 
known  to  be  a  greater  fool. 

Sir  Gilb.  You're  right  again  :  beiides,  Sir,  fhall  any 
man  value  himfelf  upon  a  thing  that  another  may  buy 

for  his  money  as  well  as  he?  Ridiculous a  very 

pretty  bufinefs  truly,  to  give  ten  or  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  only  to  be  called  out  of  one's  name  :  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fran.  Nay,  Sir,  and  perhaps  too,  lofing  the  privilege 
of  a  private  fubjec"t,  that  of  being  believed  uponyour  ho 
nour,  or  truited  upon  your  word. 

S-rGilb.  Honour's  a  joke  !  Is  not  every  honeit  man  a 
man  of  honour  ? 

Fran.  Ay,  but  the  bell  joke  is,  that  every  m^p  of  her 
nour  is  not  an  honeil  man,  Sir. 

Sir  Glib.  Odfbodlikins,  Mr.  Frankly,  you  are  an  inge 
nious  geutlemsuij  and  I  mutt  have  you  into  my  family, 

thougk 
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though  it  coft  me  twenty  thoufand  pounds  to  keep  that 
pragmatical  fellow  out  on't. 

Fran.  '  If  I  have  any  pretence  to  your  favour,  Sir,  I 

*  will  take  care  your  family  fhall  not  fuffer  by  my  coming 

*  into  it :  for  if  the  worftmuft  happen,*  'tis  but  waiting 
till  the  other  half  year  of  Witling's  contract  is  expired. 
I  dare  anfwer  your  daughter  won't  run  away  with  him  in 
the  mean  time. 

Sir  Gill.  Ay,  but  there's  the  quefb'on :  is  the  girl 
ftaunch  ?  Are  you  lure  now,  that  like  a  young  hound, 
flie  may  not  gallop  away  with  the  rank  fcent  of  a  cox 
comb,  and  fo  fpoil  your  iport  * 

Fran.  *  I  dare  fay  flie  will  take  this  fear  for  a  favour' — 
bed  examine  her  yourfelf,  Sir. 

Sir  Gill.  Come  hither,  Charlotte. 

Char.  Yourpleafure,  Sir? 

Sir  Gill.  Are  you  fare  you  are  as  wife  as  other  fine 
ladies  of  your  age,  that  know  more  of  mankind  than 
their  fathers,  and  confequently  have  a  natural  averfion  to  j 
all  hufbands  of  their  chooling  ?  In  fliort  have  you  learnt 
enough  of  the  world,  to  be  heartily  difobedient  uponoc-  j 
cation ? 

Char.  When  you  pleafe  to  give  me  theoccafion,  Sir, 
I  will  try  what  1  can  do. 

Sir  Gill).  Humh  !  (he  promifesfair.  [To  Frankly  ajidc.\ 

The  girl  has  wit But  now,    child,    the  queftion  is 

wherher  you  have  common  fenfe  or  no  (for  they  don't 
always  go  together.)  Are  you  fmoky  ?  Have  you  all  your 
eye-teeth  yet?  Areyoupeery,  as  the  cant  is?  In  ihort 
do  you  know  what  I  would  be  at  now  ? 

Char.  Will  you  give  meleavetoguefs,  Sir? 

Sir  Gill.  Out  with  it. 

Char.  Why  then,  (I  hope  at  leaft,  Sir)  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  Witling  believe,  you  are  doing  all  in  your 
power  to  bring  his  bargain  to  bear:  and  at  the  fame 
time  wifh  I  would  do  all  in  rny  power  to  bring  it  to  no 
thing. 

Sir  Gill,  [JfJe.]  It  will  do  I  it  will  do  !  Mr.  Frankly  - 
tell  her  (lie's  right ;  you  know  it  is  not  honefl  for  me  to 
fay  fo  :  a  hum  ! 

Char.  In  fliort,  Sir,  if  you'll  leave  the  matter  to  my 
difcretion,  1M  engage  to  bring  you  off. 

Sir  Gill.  Bring  me  off,  hufiy  !    why ;  have  you  the 
E  confi- 
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-  confidence  to  fuppofe  I  won't  do  the  fair  thing  by  the 
gentleman  ? 

Char.  I  have  not  the  confidence  to  fuppofe  you  would 
do  a  hard  thing  by  this  gentleman,  indeed  papa  ! 

[Takes  Frank ly's.bana*. 

Sir  Gill.  <  D'ye  hear  !  d'ye  hear  !'  what  a  fenfible  af- 
furance  the  flut  has  !  Ah  !  it's  a  wheedling  toad  !  \Afide. ] 

Adod  !   I'll  have  a  little  more  of  her but  do  you 

know,  lady,  that  Mr.  Witling  has  demanded  my  confent, 
and  that  it  will  coft  me  above  twenty  thoufand  pounds  to 
refufe  it  ? 

Char.  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  know  it ;  and  if  I  were  to  give 
him  my  confent,  I  know  that  I  fliould  have  much  the 

•  \vorft  bargain  of  the  two. 

Sir  Gill}.  Your  confent  !  Why  fure,  Madam,  when  I 
fay,  do  fo,  do  you  pretend  to  have  a  will  of  your  own  ? 
.Char.  Umh  !  a  little  !  a  fmallpulfe,  you  know,  papa. 

[FofWttiitg  en  -Sir  Gilb. 

Sir  Gill.  Ah,  the  coaxing  gipfey  !  why,  you  confident, 
abominable Odfheart !  I  could  kifs  her 

Fran.  Faith,  do,  Sir  ;  that's  no  breach  of  your  con- 
traft. 

•Sir  Gilb.  No  !  no  !  that's  not  fair  neither  ;   I  am  to  be 

angry  with  her belides  I  don't  keep   my  word,  if  I 

don't  fpeak  a  good  one  for  him. 

Char.  That's  not  in  your  power,  Sir ;  'tis  impoflible 
any  body  can  give  him  a  good  word,  at  lean:  to  me. 

Sir  Gill.  How !  how  !  will  not  a  handfome  young 
fellow,  with  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  go 
down  with  you?  Will  not  a  full  plumb  melt  in  your 
mouth,  miftrefs  Dainty  ? 

Char.  Thank  you,  Sir  ;  but  I  don't  love  trafh  ! 

Sir  Gill.  Trafh  !  Mr.  Witling  trafh  I 

Char.  A  coxcomb. 

.Sir  Gilb.  I  fay  he  is 

,  Char.  My  averfion. 

Sir  Gill.  Bear  witnefs,  Mr.  Frankly,  (he  refufes  him; 
you  fee  all  I  fay  fignifies  nothing  :  but  I  fay  again  and 
again,  that  I  am  refolyed,  Madam,  you  fhall  mary  him, 
and  that  articles  fhall  be  drawn  this  very  morning. 

Char.  But  do  you  think  you  can't  perfuade  him  to  flay 
a  little,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Gill.  Stay  !  yes ;  yes  j  a  reafonable  time,  that  is. 

Char* 
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Char.  You'll  think  it  a  reafonable  one,  I  am  fure,  Sir, 
Sir  Glib.  Well  !  well  !  how  long  ? 
Char.  Only  till  I  have  done  hating  him,  that's  all. 
Sir  Glib.  Pfhah  !  fiddle  faddle  !   Marry  him  firft,  and- 
you'll  have  time  enough  to  hate  him  afterwards. 

Char.  Well,  Sir,  then  I  have  but  one  favour  to  beg 

Of  you 

Sir  Gilb.  Come,  what  is't,  what  is't  ? 

Char.  Only,  Sir,  that  in  the  draught  of  the  articles, 
you  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  a  blank  for  the  gentleman's 
name  ;  and  if  I  don't  fill  it  up  to  your  mind,  fay  I  know 
nothing  of  my  own. 

Sir  Glib.  Fy  !  fy !  you  wicked  thing  you  Mr. 

Frankly,  it  will  do  !  it  will  do !  the  girl  has  all  her  goings  ! 
keep  her  right,  keep  her  right,  and  tight ;  and  I'll  war 
rant  thee  all  fafe,  boy. 

Fran.  Never  fear,  Sir— — now  there's  but  one  diffi 
culty  behind  ;  were  it  but  poffible  to  make  my  lady  our 
friend  in  this  matter—— 

Sir  Gilb.  Pihaw !  waw!    never  mind  her ;  am  not  I; ; 
mailer  of  my  own  family  ?  Does  (he  not  know  that  my 
will's  a  law  ?  and  if  1  once  fay  the  word 

Fran.  That's  true,  Sir;  'but  you  know,  one  would 
*  not  make  her  a  needlefs  enemy  :'  (he'll  think  herfelf 
affronted,  take  it  as  an  infult  to  her  underflanding,  not  to 
be  let  into  the  fecret  at  all. 

Char.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  we  fhall  have  a  foul 
houfe,  if  (lie  is  not  confulted  in  the  bufinefs. 

Sir  Glib.  Nay,  nay,  with  all  my  heart,  but  the  foolifli 
woman  alway  loves  to  difpute  about  nothing ;  and  fuch  a- 
fpirit  of  contradiction  runs  away  with  her,  I  had  as  lief  fit 
in  the  ftocks  as  talk  to  her  ;  however,  for  your  private 
fatisfacYion 

Fran.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  it  will  be  better  fo. 

Sir  Glib.  Well,  well,  then  I'll  tell  her  my  refolution 
inftantly. 

Char.  Ah,  poor  papa !  What  a  wicked  diflrefs  have  we 
brought  him  to  !  Now  will  he  rather  run  upon  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  than  let  us  fee  he  is  afraid  of  gunpowder. 

Fran.  How  my  lady  will  bounce  when  he  mentions  it. 

\_Afide. 

Sir  Glib.  Oh,  here's  my  Lady  ;  I'll  fpeak  to  her  now. 
E  z  Fran. 
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Fran.  If  you  plcafe,  we'll  retire,  that  you  may  have  no 
interruption. 

Sir  Gilb.  Do  fo,  you're  right.  [Exeunt  Fran,  and  Char, 
Enter  Lady  Wrangle,  driving  a  Maid  Servant  in  before  her. 

L.  Wrang.  Out  of  my  doors,  you  dunce  !  you  illite 
rate  monfter  !  What  !  could  you  not  read  ?  Could  not 
you  fpell  ?  Where  were  your  eyes,  you  brainlefs  idcot  ? 

Sir  Gill.  Hey-day  !  hey-day  !  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

L.  Wragr  Go,  you  eleventh  plague  of  Egypt. 

Maid.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  did  not  know  it  was  of  any 
ufe,  it  was  fo  blotted  and  blurred,  I  took  it  for  wafte  paper. 

L.  Wran?.  Blurred  !  you  driveler !  Was  ever  any 
piece  perfecr,  that  had  not  corrections,  rafures,  interline 
ations,  and  improvements  ?  Does  not  the  very  original 
ftiew,  that  when  the  mind  is  warmeit,  it  is  never  fatisfied 
with  its  words  ? 

Incipit,  fe3  dubitat ;  fcribit,  damnatque  tabellas^ 

J£t  notat,  C53  dclet  ;   mutat,  cvlpatque  probatque. 

Sir  Gilb.  Oh,  Lord  !  Now  the  learned  fit's  upon  her, 
the  devil  won't  be  able  to  deal  with  her.  \_AJide* 

L.  Wrang.  What  have  you  done  with  it,  you  dolt- 
foead  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Fetch  it  :  let  me  fee  it,  I  fay. 

Str  Gill.  Pray,  my  Lady  Wrangle,  what  is  all  this 
rout  about  ? 

L.  Wrang.  Oh,  nothing,  to  be  fure  !  I  am  all  always 
unreafonable. 

Sir  Gilb.  Why,  look  you  now,  did  I  fay  any  fuch  thing  ? 

L.  Wrang.   I  don't  care  if  you  did. 

Sir  Gilb.  It's  very  hard  a  man  may  not  afk  a  civil  quef- 
tion  in  his  own  houfe. 

L.  Wrang.  Ay,  do,  fide  with  her,  take  her  part  j  do, 
do,  uphold  her  in  her  impudence. 

Sir  Gilb.  Why,  my  Lady,  did  I  fay  a  word  to  her  ? 

L.  Wrang.  Pray,  Mr.  Wrangle,  give  me  leave  to  go 
vern  my  own  fervants.  Don't  you  know,  when  I  am  out 
of  temper,  I  won't  be  talk'd  to  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Very  true,  my  Lady. 

L.  Wrang.  Have  not  I  plague  enough  here,  do  you 
think  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Why  ay,  that's  true  too — Why,  you  confi 
dent  jade  !  how  dare  you  put  my  lady  into  fuch  a  violent 
pailion  ? 

Maid.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  don't  know,  not  I.  [WJjimpering. 

L.  Wrang. 
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L.Wratig.  Pray,  Mr.  Wrangle,  meddle  with  your  own 
bufineis  ;  the  fault's  to  me,  and  lure  I  am  old  enough  to 
correct  her  myfelf. 

Sir  Gilb.  Why,  what  a  dickens,  may'nt  I  be  of  your 
mind  neither  ?  'Sheart !  I  can't  be  in  the  wrong  on  both 
fides. 

L.  Parang.  I  don't  know  any   bufmefs   you  have  on- 
either  fide. 

Sir  Gilb.  Nay,  if  a  man  muft  not  fpeak  at  all,  it's 
another  cafe. 

L.  VVrang.  Lord  !  you  are  ftrangely  teizing — well, 
come  fpeak— what,  what,  what  is't  you  would  fay  now  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Nay,  nothing,  not  I  j  1  only  alked  what's - 
the  matter  ? 

L.lVrang.  I  can't  tell  you,  the  provocation's  too  great 
for  words* 

Sir  Gilb.  Well,  well,  well. 

L.  Wrang.  What  here  ftill  ?  Am  I  to  have  no  account  • 
of  it  then  ?  What  have  you  done  with  it,  you  monfler  ? 

Maid.  Madam,  the  cook  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  as  I 
was  coming  down  itairs  with  it ;  he  laid  he  wanted  it. 

L.  Wrang,  The  cook  !  run,  fly,  and  bid  the  villain 
fend  it  me  this  moment.  .\_Exit  Maid. 

Sir  Gilb.'  Why,  .what  the  dickins  !  the  fenfelefs  jade 
has  not  given  him  a  Flanders'  lac'd  head  to  boil  his  cab 
bage  in,  has  fire  ?! 

L.  Wrung.  Pihah  !  Do  you  ever  fee  rne  concern'd  for 
fuch  trifles  ?. 

Sir  Gilb.'  Or  has.  {he  let  the  rafcal  finge  his  fowls  with 
a-:bank  bill  ? 

L.  Wrang.  If  (he  had,  do  you  think  I  would  give  my- 
felf-fuch  pain  about  either? 

Sir  Gilb.  Hah  !  this  mull  be  fome  abominable- thing, 
indeed  then. 

L'.Wrang.  The  lofs,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  irre 
parable. 

Sir  Gilb.  Oh  !  then  flie  has  loft  your  diamond  neck- 
lace,  I  fuppofe. . 

L.  llrrang.  Pray  don't  plague  me ;  'tis  impoffible  to 
exprefs  the  wickednefs  of  it.  . 

Sir  Gilb.  .What,  the  devil !  the  cook  has  cot  got  the 
fliit  ,with  child,  has  he  ? 

E  3  L*  Wang* 
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L.  Wrang.  Worfe  !  worfe  a  thoufand  times! 

Sir  Gilb.  Worfe  !  What  than  playing  the  whore,  or 
thief?  Then  the  jade  has  certainly  committed  murder. 

L.  Wrang.  The  moft  barbarous  that  ever  was 

Sir  Gilb.  Hoh  !  then  (he  has  broke  pug's  neck,  to  be 
fure.  \Afide. 

L.  Wrang.  The  changeling  innocent  has  given  that 
favage  beaft,  the  cook,  my  whole  new  tranflation  of  the 
paflion  of  Byblis,  for  waile  paper,  to  be  torn  or  tortured 
to  a  thoufand  fordid  ufes. 

Sir  Gilb.  Nay  then 

L.  Wrang.  And  I  have  not  another  copy  in  the  world, 
if  it  were  tofave  mankind  from  extirpation. 

Sir  Gilb.  I'm  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart ;  now  could 
I  laugh,  if  I  durft,  moft  immoderately.  \.Aflde* 

L.  Wrang.  Now,  miftrefs,  have  you  brought  it  ? 

[Re-eater  Maid. 

Maid.  Madam,  the  cook  fays,  he  has  fhewer'd  it  on  to 
the  roaft-beef,  and  he  can't  take  it  off :  he  won't  burn 
his  meat  for  nobody,  not  he,  he  fays. 

L.  Wrangt  Here  !  call  the  footman.  He  won't !  Bid 
them  drag  the  rafcal  hither  by  the  ears,  or  1*11  have 
them  nailed  down  to  the  drefler  for  his  impudence — I'll 
turn  the  villain  out  of  my  houfe  this  moment. 

[Exit  Mala. 

Sir  Gilb.  Come,  come,  my  Lady,  don't  be  in  a  heat 
about  a  trifle  ;  I  am  glad  to  find  it's  no  worfe. 

L.  Wrang.  Worfe  !  had  he  robb'd  the  houfe,  and  af 
ter  fired  it,  I  could  fooner  have  forgiven  him. 

Sir  Gilb.  Hah  !  thank  you  for  that,  Madam  ;  but  I 
(hould  not. 

L.  Wrang.  You  !  you  fhould  not !  What  would  be 
your  injury  compared  with  mine?  What  I'm  concern  *d 
for,  the  whole  learned  world,  even  to  pofterity,  may 
feel  the  lofs  of. 

Sir  Gilb.  Well,  well;  have  a  little  patience  ;  may  be 
flie  may  get  it  again.  And  now  you  talk  of  pofterity,  my 
lady  Wrangle,  I  have  fome  thoughts  of  marrying  my 
daughter  Charlotte  ;  as  for  Sophronia,  you  know 

L.  Wrang.  I  know,  that  one  won't,  and  t'other  fiian't 
marry ;  (he  is  a  pert  forward  thing,  and  has  difobliged 
we,  and  therefore  I'll  punifti  her  as  I  think  fit,  I  deiire 

you 
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you  won't  name  her  to  me,   you  Tee  I  have  other  things 
in  my  head — all  greas'd,  and  burnt  to  allies,  I  fuppofe. 

Sir  Gilb.  I  had  better  talk  to  her  another  time,  I  be 
lieve. 

Enter  the  Maid  with  the  Cook. 

L*  Wrong.  Oh  !  are  you  come  at  laft,  Sir  ?  Pray,  how 
durlt  you  lend  me  iuch  an  impudent  anfvver  ? 

Cook.  I  did  not  fend  an  impudent  anfvver,  Madam  ;  I 
only  laid  the  meat  would  be  fpoil'd  ;  but  here  fhe  comes,, 
and  makes  a  noife,  and  a  rout,  and  a  clatter  about  no 
thing  at  all — and  fo  every  impertinent  jade  here  takes 
upon  her— Oons  I  a  man  can't  do  his  bulinefs  in  quiet 
for  them. 

L.  Wrang.  Hold  your  nonfenfical  tongue,  Sir,  and  give 
me  the  paper  I  fent  for. 

Cook.  Paper !  This  is  what  (he  gave  me. 

[Holds  it  on  mJkfJJtr^  all  grcajy. 

L.  Wrong.  Oh  my  heavens !  what  a  fpe&acle  !  not  one 
line  legible,  though  an  empire  were  to  purchafe  it.  Look, 
look,  look,  you  monfter  !  {Holding  him* 

Sir  Glib.  So  !  here  will  be  rare  doings. 

Cook.  Oons !  what  a  life's  here  about  a  piece  of  foul 
paper  ? 

L.  Wrang.  A  life,  you  villain  !  your  whole  life  can't 
make  amends  for  what  you  have  done.  I'll  have  you 
beat  out  of  this  houfe,  till  every  bone  in  your  body  is 
broken  for  this,  firrah. 

Cook.  Beat,  Madam  !  Blood!  I  won't  be  beat.  I  did 
not  come  here  for  that :  I'll  be  out  of  your  houfe  prefent- 
ly  ;  I'll  fee  who  will  break  my  bones  then  ;  and  fo  there's 
one  of  your  napkins,  Madam  :  as  for  your  Iheet  of  pa 
per,  there's  a  half-penny  for't;  and  now  take  your 
courfe.  I  know  how  to  get  my  wages,  111  warrant  you— 
There's  a  law  for  fervants  as  well  as  other  people. 

[Exit  Cook. 

Sir  Gilb.  Go,  go,  mind  your bufinefs,  you  filly  Tom 
Ladle  you. 

L.  Wrong.  Ay ;  this  is  always  the  effect  of  your  indul 
gence  ;  no  wonder  I  have  no  power  over  them.  If  you 
had  the  leaft  grain  of  fpirit,  you  would  have  broke  the 
rafcal's  head  for  me. 

Sir  Gift.  Pihah  !  there's  no  occafion  for  it— -let's  fe«, 

fctV 
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let's  fee  !  [Takes  up  the  paper."]  Come,  come,  this  matter 
may  be  made  up  without  bloodfhed  ftill — ay,  here;  umh •! 
umh  ! — by  the  way,  I  believe  this  beet's  enough,,  it 
fmells  bravely  of  the  gravy. 

L.  Wrang.  What !  then  I  am  yourjefr,  it  feems. 

Sir Gilb.  Pooh  !  pry'thee  be  quiet;  I  tell  you,  I  am 
ferious ay,  it's  plain  to  be  read  fHll.  [Reads** 

All  a  poor  maid  could,  do    (the  gods,  I'm  fure, 

Can  tell)  I've  fufter'd  to  compleat  my  cure — Cure! 
Ah,  poor  foul got  the  foul  difeafe,  I  fuppofe. 

L.  Wrang.  Your  obfcene  comment,  Mr.  Wrangle,  is 
more  provoking  than  theinfolence  of  yourfervants :  but 
I  muft  tell  you,  Sir,  I  will  never  eat  or  Deep  in  your 
houfe  more,,  if  that  rafcal  is  not  turned  out  of  it  this  mo 
ment. 

Maid.  I  hope  your  Ladyfhip  is  not  in  earneit,  Madam. 

L.  Wrang..  What  do  you  prate,  Mrs.  Minx  ? 

Maid.  Indeed,  Madam,  if  John's  to  be  turn'd  away, 
I  fhan't  flay  in  the  family  :  for  though  he  is  fometimes  a. 
little  hafty  to  a  body,,  yet  I  have  reafon  to  know  he  is  an. 
honeft-hearted  man  in  the  main ;  and  I  have  too  much 
kindnef&for  him  to  ilay  in  any  fervice,  where  he  is  to  be 
abus'd. 

L.  Wrang.  What,  you  are  in  love  with  him,  Mrs. 
Trollop,  are  you  ?  [Cuff}  her, 

Maid.  Ods  my  life !  Madam,  I  won't  be  flruck  by  no. 
body  :  and  if  I  do  love  him,  what's  that  to  any  body  ?: 
and  I  don'tknow  why  poor  folks  mayn't  be  in  love  as  well 
their  betters. 

Sir  Gilb.  Come,  come,  hold  your  tongue,  hufTy. 

Maid.    Sir,  I  can't  hold  my  tongue;  though  I  can't, 
fay  but  your  worfhip's  a  very  kind  mafler  :  but  as  for  my_, 
Lady,  the  devil  would  not  live  with  her  ;  and .  fo,   Ma 
dam,  I  delire  you  will  provide  yourfelf.  [Flings  off\ . 

Sir.  Gilb.  Odzines,  Madam,  at  this  rate  I  lhall  have 
neither  dinner  to  eat,  nor. bed  to  lie  on.  What  fervants 
will  bear  this  life,  do  you  think  ?  You  have  no  more, 
temper  than  a — — Why  how  mould,  a  filly  wench  know 
what  your  impertinent  poetry  was  good  for  ? 

L.  Wrang.  Impertinent !  I'd  have  you  know,  Mr.  Ig 
norant,  there's  not  a  line  in  the  whole,  that  has  not  the, 
true  Attic  fait  in  it. , 

Sir 
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Sir  Glib.  Well,  and  now  there's  Englifh  fait  in  it ;  and 
I  think  the  reliih  of  one's  as  good  as  t'other. 

L.  Wrung.  Mr.  Wrangle,  if  you  have  no  fenfe  of  the 
foul's  diviner  faculties,  know,  I  have,  and  can  refentthefe 
vulgar  infults.  You  (hall  find,  Sir,  that  a  fuperior  un- 
deritanding  has  a  proportion'd  fpirit  to  fupport  its  digni 
ty.  Let  me  have  inilant  reparation,  or,  by  my  injured 
genius,  I'll  let  you  houfe  and  family  in  a  blaze. 

[Exit  L.  Wrang. 

Sir  Glib.  Why  then  blaze  and  burn  by  yourfelf ;  for 
I'll  go  out  of  the  houfe.  [Going* 

Enter  Frankly  and  Charlotte. 

Fran.  Have  you  feen  my  Lady,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  feen  her— but — I  don't 
know (he (he— 

Fran.  Don't  come  into  it,  I  fuppofe. 

Sir  Gilb.  Umh  !  no,  not  readily in  fhort,  the  houfe 

is  all  untiled. 

Char.  Lord,  Sir  !  what  filthy  thing's  this  ? 

[Seeing  the  Paper. 

Sir  Glib.  Ay,  there's  the  bufinefs a  brat  of  my 

Lady's  brain,  that  has  got  a  mifchance  :  that's  all. 

Fran.  Some  roafted  poetry,  I  prefume. 

Sir  Gift.  Ay,  ay  ;  the,  the,  the  paflion  of  Bibble 
Babble  ;  I  don't  know  what  file  calls  it :  but  fhehas  been 
in  fuch  a  fume  here,  that  half  the  fervants  are  going  to 
leave  the  houfe  about  it.  Charlotte,  you  can  wheedle 
upon  occalion ;  pry'thee  ftep  into  the  hall,  and  fee  if  you 
can  make  up  this  matter  among  them. 

Char.  I'll  do  my  bed,  Sir.  [Exit  Char. 

Fran.  Poor  Lady !  (he  is  a  little  apt  to  be  over-con 
cerned  for  her  poetry. 

Sir  Gilb.  Concern'd  !  Od(blews !  if  a  line  on't  happens 
to  be  miflaid,  (he's  as  mad  as  a  blind  mare  that  has  loft 
her  foal ;  (he'll  run  her  head  againft  a  (tone-wall  to  reco 
ver  it.  All  the  ufe  I  find  of  her  learning  is,  that  it  fur- 
nifties  her  with  more  words  to  fcold  with. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Grainger's  come,  and  Mr.  Witling. 

Sir  Gilb.  Oh,  that's  well.  Come,  Mr.  Frankly,  let's 
all  go  into  the  dining-room  together ;  mayhap  (he  may 
fee  alliam'd  to  be  in  a  paffion  before  company. 

Fran* 
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Fran.  At  leaft  we  may  keep  her  within  bounds,  Sir. 
Sir  Gill.  You're  right  I  you're  right !   Ah  !   its  a  very 
hard  cafe  !  there's  no  condition  of  life  without  plague 
and  trouble Why,  mofl  people  think  now  I  have  for 
tune  enough  to  make  ten  men  of  quality  happy— 
And  yet  you  fee  how  odly  things  are  carried  ; 
'Tis  true,  I'm  worth  a  million,  but  I'm  married. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT        IV. 

Granger  and  Frankly. 

.FRANKLY.        v 

IN  one  word,  Granger,  thou  art  a  very  dangerous  fel 
low  ;  *  I  did  not  believe  it  poflible  thy  blunt  humour 

could  have  concealed  fo  exquifne  a  flatterer  :'  why  thou 

art  more  in  my  lady's  favour  in  half  an  hour,  than  all 

my  art  could  make  me  in  half  a  year. 

Gran.  Have  I  not  always  told  you,  Frankly,  that  one 

civil  thing  from  a  downright  dealer,  goes  farther  than  a 

thoufand  from  a  man  of  general  complaifance  ?  *  How  do 
you  think  J  firft  gain'd  credit  with  Sophronia  ?  Not  (as 
you  expected  to  do  it)  by  an  implicit  admiration ;  but 
the  contrary,  infolently  laughing  at  her  pretending  to 
principles,  which  I  would  not  allow  her  capable  to  com 
prehend  orpra&ife.  Now  this  naturally  piqued  her  in 
to  an  impatience  to  mend  my  opinion  of  her;  fo  the 
more  difficult  I  feemed  to  be  convinced  of  her  virtues y 
the  more  eafy  I  made  it  to  mend  her  opinion  of  me.' 
Fran.  And  if  thou  haft  not  done  it  effectually,  I  know 

nothing  of  the  fex  :  why,  me  blufh'd,  man,  like  a  da* 

jnafk  rofe,  when  you  firft  came  into  the  room. 

Gran.  Did  not  I  tell  you  too,  her  quarrel  and  fpleen 

to  you  would  be  of  fervice  to  me  ? 

Fraa.  O !  palpably  !  I  was  ready  to  burft  to  fee  her 

bridle,  and  fmile  at  me,  upon  your  growing  particular  to 

her. 

Gran,  And  what  pains  flie  took,  to  make  you  obferve, 

that  (he  overlooked  you  ?  ha  !  ha  ! 

*  Fran.  Yes,  1  did  obferve,  indeed,  that  the  whole 

*  dinner- 
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dinner-time  (he  was  never  two  minutes  without  (baling 
a  glance  at  you. 

4  Gran.  O  blefs  me  !  I  can't  bear  the  infolence  of  rny 
own  imagination  !  What  a  dear  confufion  will  (he  feel  ? 
What  a  vermilion  fhame  will  fpread  through  all  that 
lovely  form if  ever  her  flefh  and  blood  Ihould  hap 
pen  to  mutiny  ? 

*  Fran.  Which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  it  does 
«  already.' 

Gran.  But  the  misfortune  is,  I  have  flatter'd  my  lady 
into  fo  good  a  humour,  by  engaging  to  make  out  a  fair 
copy  of  her  bafted  verfes  there,  that  J  doubt,  flie  won't 
be  able  to  leave  me  alone  with  Sophronia. 

Fran.  Never  fear  ;  her  malice  is  too  bufy,  in  fetting 
Witling  againft  me,  to  interrupt  you. 
Gran.  There,  indeed,  I  have  fome  hopes. 
Fran.  I  believe  I  (hall  be  able  to  affift  them,,  and  in 
part  to. return  the  favour  you  have  done  me  with  Sir  Gil* 
bert. 

Gran.  Any  thing  in  my  power  you  may  be  fure  of— 
but  fee,  he's  here  ! 

Enter  Sir  Gilbert. 

Sir  Gill}.  O!  yourfervant,  gentlemen;  I  thought  we 
had  loit  you. 

Gran.  Your  pardon,  Sir,  we  had  only  a  word  or  two 
in  private, 

Fran.  We  were  juft  coming  into  the  company. 
Sir  Gilb.  In  troth,  I  can  tell  you,  the  fooner  the  bet 
ter  :  for  there's  my  lady  and  Charlotte  are  going  to  play 
all  the  game  upon  us. 

Fran.  Never  fear,  Sir  ;  as  long  as  you  have  given  me 
leave  to  go  Charlotte's  halves,  (he'll  make  the  moft  of  her 
cards,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Sir  Gilb.  I  don't  know  that,  but  I  am  fure  Witling 
yonder  is  making  the  moft  of  his  time :  his  wit,  or  his 
impudence  have  got  him  into  fuch  high  favour  with  my 
lady,  that  {he  is  railing  at  you  like  a  fury,  and  crying 
him  up  for  an  angel :  in  fliort,  Charlotte  has  difcovered 
all  your  affair  with  her,  and  has  plainly  told  him  you  are 
his  rival.  But  it  feems,  Sir,  your  preteniions  are  fo 
ridiculous,  that  they  are  all  three  cracking  their  iLles  in  a 
full  chorus  of  laughing  at  you, 

3  Fran. 
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Fran.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern  ;  but 
in  all  this,  Charlotte  is  acting  no  wrong  part,  I  can  allure 
you. 

Sir  Gill.  No  wfong  part !  Odfheart  !  I  tell  you  fhe's 
coquetting  to  him,  with  every  wicked  limb  about  her— 
and  is  as  fullx>f  her  airs  there,  as  a  handfome  widow  to 
a  young  lord  in  the  Lobby,  when  flie  has  a  fuit  depending 
in  the  Houfe  of  Peers. 

Fran.  Better  ftill,  the  more  likely  to  carry  her  caufe, 
Sir. 

Sir  Gill.  Carry  her  caufe  !  carry  her  coxcomb,  Sir ; 
for,,  you'll  fee,  that  will  be  the  end  on't  :  jfhe'll  be  car- 
ry'd  off  herfelf,  Sir.  Why,  man,  he  is  going  to  be* 
Teaguer  her  with  a  whole  army  of  fidlers  yonder  ;  ;  there 

*  are  fix  coach  loads  of  them  now  at  tfhe  door,  all  fiow'd 

*  fore  and  aft,  with  nothing  but  cafes  of  inilruments  :' 
Such  a  concourfe  of  cat-guts,  you'd  fwear  one  of  their 
fqualling  eunuchs  were  roalling  alive  here. 

Fran,  Believe  me,  Sir,  there  is  no  terror  in  all  this 
preparation ;  *  for  fince  you  are-  pleated  to  think  Mr. 

*  Granger's  fecurity  and  mine  fufiicient  againft  any  da- 

*  mage  you  can  fufiei  from  your  contract  with  Witling,' 
do  you  but  Hand  it  out  ftoutly  with  my  lady,  and  I'll 
engage  to  difmount  his  mufical  battery  with  a  child's 
whittle. 

Sir  Gill.  My  lady  !  Pfhaw  waw  ?  What  doft  thou  talk 
of  her,  man  ?  Why  I  tell  you,  I'll  put  her  into  a  moufe- 
hole,  provided  you  engage  to  bring  me  oft"  with  Witling. 

Gran.  Your  fecurity  {hail  be  figned  the  minute  it  can 
be  drawn.  Sir. 

Sir  Gill.  That's  enough  ;   '  I  have  ordered  my  lawyer 

*  to  fend  his  clerk  with  it,  before  he  brings  the  deed  of 

*  confent  that  I  am  to  fign  to  Witling, :'  but  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  again,  gentlemen,  I  really  don't  under- 
ftand  the  girl's  way  of  proceeding  all  this  while. 

Fran.  Why,  Sir don't  you  know  that  Witling  is 

the  vaineft  togue  upon  earth. 
Sir  Gill.  1  grant  it. 
*  Fran.  And  confequently,  that  the  pride  of  outwit- 

*  ting  you  in  your  daughter,  gives  him  more  pleafure  than 

*  either  her  perfon  or  her  portion  ? 
'  Sir  Gill.  Not  unlikely. 

4  Fran. 
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*  Fran.  And  can  you  think,  that  from  the  fame  natural 

*  infolence,  he  would  not  rather  feem  to  owe  his  triumph 
4  over  a  rival  too,  rather  to  his  own  merit,  than  any  ao 

*  cident  of  fortune  ? 

'  Sir  Gill;.  I  grant  you  that  too.' 

Fran.  Why,  Sir,  then,  if  Charlotte  were  to  defpife 
him,  we  are  lure  he  would  then  infill:  upon  his  bargain  ; 
but  while  me  flatters  him,  and  you  and  1  only  laugh  at 
him,  he  may  be  vain  enough  to  trull  his  triumph  to  her 
choice  and  inclination  only. 

SirGilb.  Oi  now  I  begin  to  take  you:  fo  that,  if  he 
is  rightly  handled  among  us,  you  propofe  that  Charlotte 
will  be  able  to  coquette  him  out  of"  his  contract. 

Fran.  Nay,  it's  her  own  project,  Sir :  and  I  cannot 
really  think  we  have  an  ill  chance  for  it  at  woril :  but  we 
mutt  leave  it  all  to  her  now.  In  love  aftairs,  you  know, 
Sir,  women  have  generally  wifer  heads  than  we. 

Sir  Gift.  Troth  !  I  don't  wholly  dillike  it ;  and  if  I 
don't  handle  him  roundly  on  my  part — 

Gran.  Hufh  !  my  lady 

Fran.  Anon  I'll  tell  tell  you  more,  Sir. 

Enter  Lady  Wrangle  and  Sophronia. 

ItJJ'rang.  Well,  Sophronia,  fmce  I  fee  this  giddy  girl  is 
neither  to  be  formed  by  precept  or  example  ;  it  is  at  leatl 
ibme  confolation,  to  find  her  natural  inconflancy  fo  eftec- 
tually  mortifies  that  vile  apoltate,  Frankly. 

Soph.  Yet  I  am  amazed  he  fhould  not  be  more  moved  at 
her  infidelity. 

L.  Jfrang»  You  know  he's  vain,  and  thinks  his  merit 
may  fleep  in  full  fecurity.  But  now  !  to  roufe  him  from 

his  dream Oh,  Mr.  Granger  !  I  am  forry  you  left 

us  ;  I  am  perfectly  killed  with  laughing !  There's  Mr. 
Witling  has  had  fuch  infinite  humour  !  He  has  entertain'd 
as  more  than  ten  comedies. 

Gran.  O  1  Pray,  Madam,  let  us  go  in  and  participate. 

L.  Wrrang.  By  no  means  ;  he's  now  alone  with  his 
miftrefs,  and  'twould  be  barbarous  to  interrupt  them. 

Gran.  His  mitlrefs,  Madam  ! 

L.  Hfrang.  Ay  !  with  Charlotte  ;  and,  you  know, 
lovers  fo  near  their  happinefs  are  apt  to  like  no  company 
fo  well  as  their  own. 

F  Fran. 
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Fran.  D'ye  hear,  Sir?  [7o  Sir  Glib,  apart. 

jiSVr  Glib.  I  told  you  how  it  was.  [7o  Fran,  apart \ 

L.  Wrang.  Befide,  he  is  to  give  us  a  little  mufic  ;  and 
I  think  this  room  will  be  more  convenient. 

Gran.  He  is  a  fortunate  man  indeed,  Madam,  to  be  fo 
\vell  with  the  young  lady  already. 

L.  Wrang.  There's  no  accounting  for  that  idle  paflion 
in  uncultivated  minds  :  I  am  not  furprifed  .at  her  for- 
•wardnefs,  confidering  the  vulgar  education  Mr.  Wrangle 
has  given  her. 

J/r  Gilb.  Odftieart,  Madam  !  don't  difparage  my  girl : 
flie.has  had  a  more  ufeful  education  than  your  ladylhip. 
L.  Wrang.  O  !  110  doubt !  ftie  has  fliewn  moil  hopeiul 
•effects  on  ir,  indeed  !  by  hanging  upon  every  young  fel 
low's  neck,  that  does  but  afk  her  the  queftion. 

Fran.  Whatever  faults  Charlotte  may  have,  Madam, 
I  never  knew  her  take  pleafure  in  expoling  thofe  of  other 
people. 

4  L.  Wrang.  O  !  cry  you  mercy,  Sir ;  you  have  great 
reafon  to  defend  her,  I  don't  queftion  :  me  is  a  faint  in 
your  eye,  to  be  fure. 

*  Fran.  Were  (he  weak  enough  to  imagine  a  fuperficial 
learning  could  make  her  one,  'tis  poilible,  her  failings 
then,  like  other  people's,  might  have  been  more  con- 
fpicuous.' 
L.Wrang.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 
Fran,  I  mean,  Madam,  thataslhe  does  not  read  Ari- 
otle,  Plato,  Plutarch,  or  Seneca,  (lie  is  neither  roman 
tic  or  vain  of  her  pedantry  ;  and  as  her  learning  never 
went  higher  than  BickerilafPs  Tatlers,  her  manners  are 
confequently  natural,  modeft,  and  agreeable. 

Sir  Gilb.  Ah  !  well  laid  Frankly.  [Afide. 

L.  tFrang.  Since  I  am  told  you  were  once  in  love  with 
her,  I  fliall  fay  no  more,  but  leave  her  own  immediate 
behaviour  to  confirm  your  good  opinion  of  her  virtues. 
Ha,  ha  !  [Exit. 

4  Gran.  While  the  lovers  of  this  age,  Madam,  have 
fo  deprav'd  a  tafle,  we  muft  not  wonder,  if  our  modern 
fine  ladles  are  apt  to  run  into  coquettry  :  they  are  now 
forced  to  it  in  their  defence ;  if  they  don't  make 
advances,  they  Hand  as  lonely  and  ufelefs  as  untenan- 
ted  houfes  :  fo  that  coquetry,  it  feems,  is  no  more  than 

*  fetting 
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fetting  a  bill  upon  their  door,  that   lovers  in   diftreis 

may  read  as  they  pafs Here  are  night's  lodgings  to 

be  let. 

4  L.  Wrang.  O  !  they  are  inoft  hofpitable  dames  in 
deed  :  after  this,  methinks,  the  more  proper  appella 
tion  for  coquets  ihould  be  that  of  landladies. 

[Afcrvant  wbifpert  L.  Wrang. 

*  I'll  come  and  give  orders  myfelf.  [ExitJ 

Soph.  I  don  t  know  any  man  alive,  that  looks  upon  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind  with  Ib  difcerning  an  eye  as  Mr. 
Granger  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  therefore  draw  him  into 
my  misfortune,  of  being  as  odious  to  the  illiterate  of  his 
fex,  as  I  am  to  thofe  of  mine. 

Gran.  If  that  were  as  juft  areafon,  Madam,  for  your 
having  a  favourable  opinion  of  me,  as  it  is  for  my  perfect 
admiration  of  you,  we  fliould  each  of  us  have  ftill  as  ma 
ny  friends  as  any  wife  man  or  woman  ought  to  delire. 
Fran.  Do  yotr  mind  that,  Sir?  [Apart. 

Sir  Gill?.  A  fly  rogue  !  he  knows  how  to  tickle  her  up, 
I  fee.  [Apart. 

Soph.  And  yet  the  rude  world  will  fay,  perhaps,  that 
our  mutual  enmity  to  them  has  reduced  us  to  a  friendlhip 
for  one  another. 

Gran.  That's  a  reproach  can  never  reach  you,  Madam; 
fo  much  beauty  cannot  but  have  its  choice  of  friends  and 
admirers  :  a  form  fo  bright  and  perfect,  like  a  comet  in 
the  hemifphere,  where'er  it  comes,  muft  fet  mankind  a 
gazing. 

Soph.  Fye  !  Mr.  Granger  ! 

Sir  Gift.  What,  a  dickens !  will  (he  fwallow  that  bla 
zing  ftar  now  ?  [Apart. 
Vran.  Ay,  as  he  has  drefs'd  it,  and  drink  after  it  too, 
Sir.  [Apart. 
Soph.  I  mind  not  multitudes. 

Gran.  Pardon  me,  I  know  you  have  a  foul  above  them ; 
and  I  really  think  it  the  misfortune  of  your  perfon,  to 
have  been  fo  exquifitely  fair,  that  where  your  virtue  would 
preferve,  your  eyes  deitroy ;  they  give  involuntary  love; 
where'er  you  pafs,  in  fpite  of  all  your  innocence,  they 

wound Juvenumque  prodis  publica  cur  a. 

Soph.  Alas  !  my  eyes  are  turn'd  upon  myfelf:   '  and  fb 

1  little  do  I  mind  the  follies  of  other  people,  that  I  fomc- 

F  2  times 
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*  times  find  myfelf  alone  in  the  mkllt  of  a  public  circle. 

*  Gran.  I  cannot  wonder  at  that,  Madam,  fince  our  bei\ 

*  affemblies  are  generally  made  up  of  illiterate  beings,  that 

*  when  they  are  alone,  find  themfelves  in  the  worftcom- 

*  pany,  and  fo  are  reduced  to  come  abroad,  though  mere- 

*  ly  to  meet,  and  hate  one  another.' 

Soph.  What  charms,. then,  can  you  fuppofe  I  could 
have  for  a  world,  that  has  fo  few  for  me  ?  Beiide,  at  moft, 
the  men  of  modern  gallantry  gaze  upon  a  woman  of  real 
virtue,  only  as  atheiits  look  into  a  fine  church,  from  curio- 
iity,  not  devotion  :  *  they  may  admire  its  ornaments  and 

*  architecture  ;  but  have  neither  grace  nor  faith  for  far- 
4  ther  adoration.' 

Gran.  All  men  are  not  infidels ;  of  me,  at  leafr,  you 
have  a  convert :  and  tho'  the  fenfual  practice  of  the 
world  had  made  me  long  delpair  of  fuch  perfection  in  a 
mortal  mold  ;  yet  when  the  rays  of  truth  celeflial  broke 
in  upon  my  fenfe,  my  confcious  heart  at  once  confefs'd 
the  deity ;  I  proftrate  fell  a  profelyte  to  virtue ;  and 
wow  its  chaile  defires  enlarge  my  foul,  and  raife  me  to  fc- 
raphic  joy. 

Soph.  Harmonious  founds,  celeftial  tranfports  !    \^JtJe. 

Sir  Gilb.  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear !  was  ever  fuch  a  wicked 
thief?  Od&eart,  he'll  make  her  go  to  prayers  with  him, 
prelently !  [4^» 

Soph*  No  more  ;  we  are  obferved.  Thefe  heaven- born 
emanations  of  the  ipul  defire  not  vulgar  ears.  Some  fitter 
time  may -offer — till  when 

Gran.  Till  then,  be  hufh'd  our  joys. 
[Gran,  leaves  her,  and  joins  tbe  men,  while  Soph,  walks 

apart,  mujlng. 

Soph.  Our  joys,  indeed  !  Such  was,  in  Paradife,  our  firft 
parents  joy,  before  they  fell  from  innocence  to  fhame. 

Fran.  [To  Gran.]  Why  did  you  not  go  on  with  her  ? 
We  thought  you  were  in  a  fine  way.  Sir  Gilbert  and  I 
were  juft  going  to  iteal  off. 

Gran.  Soft  and  fair,  Sir.  A  lady  of  her  delicacy  mud 
be  carried,  like  a  taper  new-lighted,  gently  forward ;  if 
you  hurry  her,  out  flie  goes. 

&>  Gilb.  You're  right,  you're  right.  Now  you  (hall 
fee  me  manage  her  a  little  :  I'll  fpeak  a  good  word  for  you 
— vrhum — 

Gran. 
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Gran.  Hufti  !  not  for  the  world,  Sir Death,  you'll 

fpoil  all !   Don't  you  fee  (lie  is  in  contemplation  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  What  if  fhe  be,  man  ?  We  muft  not  humour 
her  till  ihe  is  itark  mad,  neither.  Sophronia,  how  doft 
thou  do,  child  ? 

Soph.  [Repeating.] The  earth 

Gave  fign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill : 
Joyous  the  birds ;   frefli  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifpei'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  role,  flung  odours,  from  the  juicy  flirub 

Diiporting — 

Sir  Gilb.  Very  pretty,  I  protell ;.  very  pretty.  Thefe 
amorous  (craps  of  fancy  in  thy  head,  make  me  hope  that 
love  is  not  far  from  thy  heart,  Sophy. 

Soph*  Love,  Sir,  was  ever  in  my  heart ;  but  fuch  a 
love,  as  the  blind  Homer  of  this  Britifh  ille,  in  rhymelefs  ' 

harmony,  fublimely  lings 

Sir  Gill.  Well,  and,  pr'ythee,  what  does  he  fay  of  it  ? 
Soph.   "  •  "  — -"  Love  refines 

The  thought,  and  heart  enlarges ;  has  his  feat 
In  reafon,  and  is  judicious,  is  the  fcale,  ^ 

By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  mayit  afcend. 
Sir  Gilb.  Very  good  again  ;  and  troth,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
thou  art  fo  heartily  reconciled  to  it. 

Soph.  Eafier  than  air  with  air,  if  fpirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 

Deliring • 

fir  G.ilb.  Ah  !  there,  I  doubt,  we  are  a  little  crazy. 

Soph.  This  iron  age,  fo  fraudulent  and  bold, 

Touch'd  with  this  love,  wouldbean  age  of  gold. 
Sir  Gilb    Oh,  kid  !  Oh,  kid  !  this  will  never  do.  \AJidc* 
Gran.  So,  fhe  has  given  the  old  gentleman  his  belly- 
full,  I  fee.     Well,  Sir,  how  do  you  find  her  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Ah,  poor  foul,  piteous  bad  !  all  upon  the  tan 
tivy  again !  You  muft  e'en  undertake   her  yourfelf;  for 
I  can  do  no  good  upon  her.     But   here  comes  love  of  ' 
another  kind. 

Enter  Charlotte,  Witling,  a?idLady  Wrangle. 
Char.  Oh,  filter !  here's  M.r.  Witling  has  writ  the  pret- 
tieit  cantata,  lure,  that  ever  made  multc  enchanting. 
F  3 
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^  I  am  glad,  Mer,  you  are  reconciled  to  any  of 

Ms  performances. 

Hit.  Oh,  fie!  Madam,  flie  only  rallies  -  A  mere 
trifle. 

Fran.  That  I  dare  fvvear  it  is. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha  !  no  doubt  on't;  if  you  could  like  it,  it 
imift  be  an  extraordinary  piece,  indeed,  Tom.  You  fee, 
my  little  rogue,  we  have  crabbed  him  already. 

{AJidc,  to  Char. 

L.  Nrrang.  Mr.  Frankly  is  a  mere  modern  critic,  that 
makes  perfonal  inclination  the  rule  of  his  judgment  ;  but 
to  condemn  what  one  never  law,  is  making  fhort  work, 
indeed. 

Fran.  With  fubmiflion,  Madam,  I  can  fee  no  great 
raftmefs  in  prefuming  that  a  magpye  can't  fing  like  a 
nightingale. 

Wit.  No,  nor  an  owl  look  like  a  peacock,  neither. 
Ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Wrang.  and  Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

I,.  Wrong.  Perfectly  pleafant. 

Char.  Oh,  wit  to  an  infinity  ! 

Fran.  Much  good  may  do  you  with  your  Canary-bird, 
Madam.  [To  Char. 

Char.  Oh,  Sir,  I  am  forry  you  are  exhausted  !  but 
when  wit  is  upon  the  lee,  no  wonder  it  runs  into 
rudenefs. 

*  Fran.  I  don't  wonder  at  my  not  hitting  your  tafte, 

*  Madam,  when  fuch  fluff  as  this  can  go  down  with  you. 

*  Wit.  My  Huff,  dear  Tom,  was  compofed  purely  for 

*  the  entertainment  of  this  lady  ;  and  fince  fhe  likes  it,  I 

*  will  allow,  that  you,  of  all  mankind,  have  moft  reaibn 

*  to  find  fault  with  it.     Ha,  ha  ! 

4  Char.  Nay,  if  he  mould  like  it,  even  I  will  then  give 

*  it  up  to  the  world  as  good  for  nothing. 

*  Fran.  Then  it's  in  danger,  I  can  tell  you,  Madam  ; 
4  for  I  (hall  certainly  like  it  ;  becaufe  I  am  fure  it  will 
4  be  good  for  nothing. 

'  Char.  A  pleafant  paradox. 

*  Fran.  None  at  all,  Madam  ;  for  fince  I  find  your 

*  heart  is,  likeftock,  to  be  transferred  upon  a  bargain,  it 

*  will  be  ibrae  pleafure,  at  leaft,  to  fee  the  groflnefs  of 
5*  your  choice  revenge  me  on  your  infidelity. 

*  Wit. 
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'  Wit.  Poor  Tom  !  What,  arc  the  grapes  four,  my 
«  dear?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

4  Char.  Pihah  !  never  mind  him.  The  cantata,  dear 
Mr.  Witling,  the  cantata. 

/>.  Wran.  Oh,  by  all  means  !  *  Pray  oblige  us,  Sir. 

*  Wit.  Immediately,  Madam  ;  but  all  things  in  order. 
1  Firlt  give  me  leave  to  regale  the  good  company  with  a 
'  fmall  cram,  of  inftrumental. 

4  L.  Wrang.  As  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

'  Wit.  Hey,  Signor  Carbonelli !  Vi  pace  iVlntrare  ! 

\*Tbe  mujic  -enter » 

*  L.  Wrang.  Mr.  Granger,  won't  you  pleafe  to  fit  ? 

4  Sir  Glib.  Ay,  ay,  come,  gentlemen  ;  but,  in  earnelt, 

*  does  this  puppy  really  pretend  to  ling  ? 

4  Fran.  Much  as  he  pretends  to  wit,   Sir ;  he  can 

*  make  a  noife,  at  leaft. 

*  Sir  Gill.  But  the  whelp  has  no  voice. 

'  Fran.  Oh,  Sir,  that's  out  of  iafhion  !  Your  bcft  ma- 

*  Hers  feldom  have  any. 

4  Sir  Gilb.  Then  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  their  mu- 
'  fie,  Sir  ;  I  would  as  Her"  fee  a  cripple  dance.  But  let's 
'  hear  what  the  fiddles  can  do.  [77vv  plav  a  fonata.~\ 

*  Well,  and  what,  we  are  to  fuppofe  this  is  very  fine, 

*  now,  ha  ? 

Fran.  No  doubt  on't,  Sir ;  at  leaft  it  will  not  be  fafe 

*  to  fay  the  contrary. 

4  Mr  Gill.  Well,  well,  for  a  quiet  life,  then,  very  fine 
*'  let  it  be  ;  but  I  wifh  I  could  hear  a  Lancaihire  horn- 
'  pipe  for  all  that.' 

L.  Wrang.  Come,  dear  Sir,  no  more  apologies. 

[To  Witling. 

Gran.  See,  Sir,  Mr.  Witling  is  going  to  entertain  us. 

&V  Gilb.  Ay,  that  muft  be  rare  fluff  indeed. 

*  Vlrit.  Upon  my  life,  Madam,  I  have  no  more  voice 

*  than  a  kettle-drum ;  bciide,  this  is  for  a  treble,  and  out 

*  of  my  compafs. 

4  Char.  Oh,  no  matter  ?  feign  it,  dear  Mr.  Witling. 

*  Wit.  I  would  fain  oblige  you,  Madam;  but  yet,  me- 

*  thinks,  nothing  done  to  pleafe  you  ihould  be   feign'd, 
4  neither,  Madam. 

'  Fran.  Ha  !  He  would  fain  be  witty,  I  fee  ;   but  don't 

*  trouble  yourfelf,  Madam  j  he  has  as  much  mind  to  fing 

4  as 
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*  as  you  have  to  hear  him :  tho',  Heaven  knows,  his  voice 
'  is  like  his  modefty,  utterly  forced  ;   nature  has  nothing 

*  to  do  with  either  of  them. 

4  Wit.  Whatever  my  modefty  is,  dear  Tom,  thy  unea- 
4  finefs  I  am  fure  is  natural ;  that  comes  from  thy  heart, 
4  I  dare  anfwer  for  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

*  Fran.  Oh,  thou  happy  rogue!' 

Wit.  But,  Madam,  if  I  ling,  you  (hall  promife  me  to 
dance,  then. 

Char.  Oh,  any  compofition  !  I'll  do  it  with  all  my 
heart. 

L.  Wrang.  But  the  words  *  firft,  dear  Sir,  read  them 
«  out.' 

Wit.  Well,  ladies,  frnce  you  will  have  it 

Sir  Glib.  He  is  a  curled  while  about  it,  methinks 

Wit.  You  muft  know,  then,  this  cantata  is  of  a  different 
fpecies  from  the  pailion  generally  exprelFed  in  our  modern 
eperas  ;  for  there  you  fee  your  lover  ufually  approaches 
the  fair  lady  with  lighs,  tears,  torments,  and  dying.  Now, 
here  I  fliew  you  the  way  of  making  love  like  a  pretty  fel 
low  ;  that  is,  like  a  man  of  fenfe,  all  life,  and  gaiety 

.As  for  example 

Char.  Pray,  mind. 
W  it.  {Reading."} 

Thus  to  a  pen  five  fwain, 
Who  long  had  lov'd  in  vain, 
Thyriis,  the  lecret  arts 
Of  gaining  hearts 
From  cold  difdain, 
To  his  defpairing  friend  imparts. 
So  far  recitative — Now  for  the  air — A-hum,  hum  ! 

4  Soph.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Granger,  that  the  double 
-*  dative  cafes  ot  '*  to  a  peniive  twain,  to  his  defpairing 

*  friend,"  almoil  reduce  this  to  .nonfenfe  ? 

*  Gran.  Juftly  obferved,   Madam  ;  but,  you  know, 

*  nonfenfe  and  harmony  are  reconciled  of  late.' 

Wit.  Would  you  woo  her 

With  fuccefs  ?• 
J  Up  to  her, 
Purfue  her 
With  life  and  addrefs, 

Jf 
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if  g*y> 

Shew  her  play  ; 
If  colder, 
Be  bolder : 

Now  feize  her, 

And  teize  her, 

And  kits  her, 

And  pleafe  her ; 
Till  ripe  for  the  joy, 

You  warm  her, 

Alarm  her, 

Difann  her, 

You  charm  her, 
I  warrant  thee,  boy. 

Part  II. 

But  to  pine  and  languifh, 
Or  iigh  your  anguifii 
To  the  air, 
Is  fruitlefs  pain, 
Endur'd  in  vain .: 
Silent  woes,  and  looks  of  care, 
Will  never,  never  win  the  fair. 

End  with  the  firft  itrain. 

Ah,  you  little  rogue  !  [To  Charlotte. 

L.  Wra-ng.  Infinitely  pretty  !  *  Nothing,  Cure,  was  ever 
4  fo  muiical. 

4  Char,  Sing  it,  fing,  it,  dear  Mr.  Witling.  I  am  on 
6  tiptoe  to  hear  it. 

4  Wit.  Well,  Madam,  if  you  can  bear  it  in  a  falfetto. 

\Hefings. 

1  Char.  O  caro  !  caro  ! 

4   Wit.  Anima  mia  ••  •»  — 

Soph.  [To  Gran.]  How  happy  are  the  felf- conceited  ! 

*  and  yet,  if  he  had  not  fung,  now,  this  wretch's  folly 

*  and  ignorance  had  been  leis  confpicuous. 

4  Gran.  Right,  Madam  ;  but,  you  know,  a  man  rnufl 

*  have  variety  of  parts,  to  make  an  accomplished  cox- 

*  comb, 

<  Soph. 
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'  Soph.  I  fcarce  think  poetry  is  more  abufed  than  mu- 
'  fie,  by  its  vain  pretenders. 

'  Gra?i.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  fay,  Madam,  whether 
c  thofe  pretenders,  or  the  filfe  tafte  of  our  modern  ad- 
6  mirers,  have  more  contributed  to  the  abufeof  either.' 

Wit.  But  come,  Madam,  now  your  promife  ;  '  your 

*  airs  only*  [To  Char.]  can  give  a  bonne  louche  to  our 
entertainment. 

Char.  Well,  fince  I  gave  my  word,  I'll  ufe  no  ceremony. 

Soph.  '  What,  more  folly?*  I  grow  tired.  Shall  we  walk 
into  my  library  ?  There  we  may  raife  our  thoughts. 

Gran.  You  charm  me,  Madam  ;  I  thirft,  methinks, 
for  a  clear  draught  of  Helicon. 

Soph.  Take  no  leave,  but  follow  me.  [£>.  Soph.  CfJ5  Gr. 

Wit.  *  E  bcnfonate?  [Charlotte  dances, ~}  'Eh!  viva! 

*  viva  /'  All  enchantment,  Madam  !  no  ten  thoufand 
angels  ever  came  up  to  it. 

L.  Wrang.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  Charlotte  has  an  ex 
ternal  genius;  (lie  wants  noperfonalaccomplifhments;  but 
'tis  great  pity  the  application  they  have  coil  her,  was  not 
laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  her  underflanding. 

Wit.  Oh,  pardon  me,  Madam  !  as  long  as  there  is  a 
good  underflanding  between  her  and  me,  what  matter's 
which  of  us  has  it,  you  know. 

SirGilb.  Ay,  but  there's  the  queflion,  which  of  you 
'tis  that  has  it ;  for  if  one  of  you  has  it,  I  am  fure  you 
two  will  never  come  together. 

Fran.  Well  faid  !  at  him,  Sir.  {.4/Me. 

Wit.  Look  you,  Sir  Gilbert ;  you  may  fancy  your  fair 
daughter  and  I  are  a  couple  of  fools,  if  you  pleafe ;  but  if 
one  of  us  had  not  been  wiler  than  the  father,  we  could 
never  have  had  a  right  to  come  together,  in  fpite  of  his 
teeth,  that's  certain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Wrung.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Witling,  you  under-rate 
your  merit ;  for  you  had  been  fure  of  my  confent  without 
your  contract. 

Wit.  Ay,  Madam,  that  was  only  a  foolifh  modefly  that 
I  could  not  fljake  off;  therefore  I  hope  you  willexcufe 
me,  if  durfl  not  think  merit  alone  was  a  fufficient  bait  to 
bob  Sir  Gilbert  out  of  his  confeut.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SirGilb.  You  are  a  very  merry  grig,  Sir  ;  but  have  a 
care  you  are  not  bobb'd  yourfelf.  Stay  till  you  win,  before 
you  laugh  ;  for  you  are  not  yet  married,  I  prefume. 

Wit* 
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Wit.  Why  no,  nor  you  have  not  fupped  yet  ;  yet  I 
hold  gold  to  filver,  we  both  eat  before  we  fleep. 

Sir  Glib.  Why!  doll  thou  think  the  girl  is  in  hafle  to 
marry  thee  to  night  ! 

Wit*  I  don't  lay  that  neither  :  but,  Sir,  as  long  as  I 
have  a  fufficient  depofit  of  the  lady's  inclinations,  to 
anfwer  for  the  reft  of  her  premifes,  you  will  give  me 
leave  not  to  be  afraid  of  her  looking  out  for  a  new  chap 
in  the  mean  time,  Sir. 

Sir  Gill.  A  depofit  !  why  wouldft  thou  perfuade  me 
the  girl  can  be  fool  enough  to  like  thee  ? 

Wit.  'Egad,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  (he  has  wit 
enough,  it  feems,  to  make  me  thmk  ib  -  but  if  you 
won't  take  my  word,  let  her  anfwer  for  herfelf. 

Sir  Gill.  Ay,  that  1  would  be  glad  to  hear. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha  !  'Egad,  this  is  a  pleafant  queftion  indeed 

Madam,  are  not  you  willing,  (as  foon  as  the  church- 

books  can  be  open)  to  make  a  transfer  of  your  whole  ftock 

of  beauty  for  the  conjugal  ufes  of  your  humble  fervant? 

Char.  Indeed,  papa,  I  won't  fuppofe  that  can  be  a 


Wit.  Ahum!  your  humble  fervant,  Sir. 

Char.  Befide,  are  not  you  obliged  to  fign  a  further 
deed  of  confent  to  Mr.  \\  itling  ? 

Sir  Gill.  Yes,  child;  but  the  fame  deed  referves  to 
you  a  right  of  refufal,  as  well  as  to  him. 

Char.  That  I  underihmd,  Sir;  and  there's  one  can 
witnefs  for  whom  I  have  referved  that  right  of  refufal. 

[Pointing  to  Fran. 

Wit.  Your  humble  fervant,  again,  Sir;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Wrang.  I  am  amazed,  Mr.  Wrangle,  you  could 
think  ihe  could  be  under  the  leaft  difficulty  in  the  choice. 

Fran.  And  yet,  Madam,  there  are  very  innocent  la 
dies,  that  have  made  a  difficulty  of  changing  their  incli 
nations  in  half  an  hour. 

L.  Wrang.  A  woman  of  Uriel  virtue,  Sir,  ought  to 
have  no  inclinations  at  all  :  or,  if  any,  thofe  only  of  be 
ing  obedient  to  the  will  of  her  parents. 

Wit.  Oh,  let  him  alone,  Madam  ;  the  more  he  rails, 
the  more  I  fliall  laugh,  depend  upon't  :  the  pain  of  a 
rival  is  the  pleafanteft  game  in  the  world  :  his  wifliing 
me  at  the  devil,  is  juft  the  fame  thing,  as  if  he  wifhed  me 
joy  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

3  Sir 
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Sir  Gill-.  Well,  Sir,  all  I  (hall  fay,  is,  that  if  the  girl 
has  common  fenfe,  thy  contract  mull  ftiil  be  good  for 
nothing. 

Wit.  Right!  and  if  you  had  common  fenfe,  I  am 
lure  you  would  never  have  made  it ;  not  but  to  do  you 
juiVice,  Sir  Gilbert,  I  mutt  own  you  have  wit  in  your 
way  too,  though  it's  of  a  very  odd  turn,  I  grant  you. 

*  Sir  Gilb.  Sir,  I  difown  my  preten  lions  to  any,  if  ever 

*  you  had  fenfe  enough  to  find  it  out. 

'  //?/.  Sure  you  forget,  my  dear  Sir  Gilbert.  Don't 
4  you  remember  once  I  did  find  it  out  ?  Did  not  I  (lily 
4  catch  you  in  St.  What-de-callum's  churchyard,  with 

*  your  table  book,  taking  dead  people's  names  from  the 
4  tomb-ftones,  to  till  up  your  lilt  of  your  third  fubfcrip- 
4  tion,  that  you  might  be  fure  of  thofe  that  would  never 

*  come  to  claim  it  ?  and   then   pretended   to   al^  your 
4  friends  you  were  full  ?  There,  at  leaft,  you  had  more 
4  wit  to  keep  people  out,  than  any  man  living  had  to 
4  get  in  :  tor  I  grant  you,  your  lift  was  dead  fure  !  ha, 
4  ha,  ha  ! 

4  Sir  Glib.  Why,  ay,  this  nonfenfical  ftory  now  pafTes 

4  for  wit,  I  warrant,   among  your  cockade  and  velvet 

4  fparks  at  Garra  way's  ;  but  much  good  may  do  you 

4  with  your  jell,  as  long  as  we  have  your  money  among 

4  us :  1  believe  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  bice  moft  of 

4  your  foft  heads   off  before  it  be    long ;  and  if  you 

*  drive  on  as  you  feem  to  do,  we  (hall  make  bold  to  fet 
4  fome  of  you  down  where  we  took  you  up,  odflieart- 
4  likins. 

4  Wit.  Nay,  I  grant  you,  to  do  your  own  bufmefs, 
4  you  mull  do  other  peoples  too  ;  but  if  all  the  young 
4  fellows  of  dreCs  andpleafure  would  follow  me,  I  would 
4  undertake  to  lead  you  a  dance  for  all  that. 

4  Sir  Gilb.  And,  pray,  what  would  you  have  them 
«  do! 

4  WHt.  Why,  do  as  you  do:  nothing  that  you  pre 
tend  to  do ;  or  do  as  I  did,  every  thing  as  you  whif- 
pcred  me  not  to  do.  I  minded  what  your  broker  did, 
not  what  you  faid,  my  dear  !  And  if  every  gentle 
man  would  but  buy,  when  you  advife  him  to  fell;  or 
fell  when  you  advife  him  to  buy,  'twould  be  impoffible 
4  to  go  out  of  the  way:  why,  'tis  as  plain  road,  man, 
4  as  from  Hvde-Park  corner  to  Kenfington,' 

Sir 
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'  'Sir  GUb.  Sir,  you  take  a  great  deal  of  liberty  with. 
me ;  infomuch,  that  I  muft  tell  you,  I  am  not  lure  I 
won't  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  contract,  rather  than  part 

with  my  daughter  to  a  coxcomb and  fo  take  it  a$ 

you  will. 

L.  Wrang.  Mr,  Wrangle  !  what  do  you  mean  by  this 
brutality  ? 

Fran.  Mr,  Witling,  Madam,  will  take  nothing  ill, 
that  I  think  fit  to  juftify,  I  am  lure. 

IVit.  No,  faith  !  you  need  not  fear  it ;  I'll  marry  be 
fore  I'll  fight,  depend  upon't.  Ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Wrang.  Mr,  Witling,   I  beg  you  come  away  this 

moment I'll  undertake  to  do  your  merit  juftice.     I'll 

fee  who  dares  pretend  to  govern  in  this  famUy  belide  my-  f 

felf.  Charlotte,  give  him  your  hand — Come,  Sir . 

[Exit  Lady  Wrangle* 

Wit.  I  am  all  obedience,  Madam — your  humble  fer- 

vant,  Mr.  Frankly— "  Would  you  woo  her " 

[Exit)  Jinking  with  Charlotte, 

Yran.  Admirably  well  done,  Sir  !  '  you  have  worked 
*  his  infolence  to  rare  order,'  Now,  if  you  can  but 
Hand  it  out  as  itoutly  with  my  lady,  our  buiinefs  is 
done. 

Sir  Glib.  If !— Will  you  ftand  by  me  ? 

Fran.  Will  you  give  me  your  authority,  Sir,   to'haiv 
die  her  roundly,  and  make  her  know  who  ought  to  be   ^ 
•her  mailer  ? 

Sir  Glib.  My  authority  !  ay,  and  thanks  into  the  bar 
gain Come  along,  1*11  fend  for  the  lawyer  now 

Mr.  Frankly,  my  blood  rifes  at  her  ;  (he  ihall  find  I'll 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  city,  and,  from  this  mo 
ment,  demolish  her  petticoat  government. 

Fr4H.  Wellfaid;  I'll  warrant  you,  Sit,          [Exeunt. 

END  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 

A    C    T        V. 

Sir  Gilbert  and  Frankly. 

SIR  GILBERT. 

MY  dear  Frankly,  I  could  not  reft  till   I  had  thcc 
alone  again  ;   thou  haft  gained  upon  me  for  ever : 
your  vindicating  the  hulband's  authority,  nud  taking  my 
G  wife 
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wife  a  peg  lower  before  my  face,  has  tickled  my  fancy 
to  that  degree,  that,  odzooks  !  I  could  wifli  in  my  heart 
thou  hadft  been  inarried  to  her. 

Fran.  Oh,  I  fhould  be  loth  to  have  robbed  you,  Sir,  of 
that  happinefs. 

$ir  Gill).  A  hum  !  you  are  right,  you  are  right ;  I  did 
not  think  of  that  indeed.  Well ;  it's  a  very  odd  thing 

(new,  that  a  wife  will  fooner  be  kept  under  by  any  man 
than  her  hufband  :  why  the  deuce  can't  I  govern  her  fo  ? 
Fran.  There's  no  great  fecret  in  the  matter,  Sir  \  for 
take  any  couple  in  Chriftendom,  you  will  certainly  find, 
that  the  more  troublefome  of  the  two  is  always  head  of 
the  family. 

Sir  Glib.  By  my  troth,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  and 
fince  the  war  is  begun,  I'll  make  a  fair  puih  for't.  I  am 
refolved  now  to  thwart  her  in  every  thing;  and  if  Gran 
ger  has  but  wit  enough  to  talk  Sophronia  into  her  fenfes ; 
(that  is,  if  he  can  but  convince  her  that  fhe  is  fielh  and 
blocd,  and  born  to  breed,  like  other  women  ;  odzooks ! 
he  (hall  marry  her  immediately  :  I'll  plague  her  Ladyiliip 
that  way  too. 

I       '  fran.  That  way  !   Oh,   ay,    its  true:  for  I  think  I 

;   *  have  heard  you  fay,  Sir,  that  if  either  of  your  daugh- 

jj=    *  ters  die  unmarried,  my  Lady  is  to  inherit  their  fortunes. 

4  Sir  G-ib.  Ay,  ay  ;  there  the  fhoe  pinches,  man  ;  ftie 

*  would  be  as  much  an  enemy  to  Granger,  as  fhe  is  to 

'  you,  if  (he  could  in  the  lead  fufpedt  he  would  ever  make 

4  any  thing  of  it  with  Sophronia.' 

Fra:-i.  And,  if  I  don't  miftake,  Sir,  Granger  is  in  a  fair 
way  there  too  ;   for,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  lock 
ed  up  v.'th  her  this  half  hour,  here  in  her  library. 
SirGilb.  The  dickens! 

fran.  Did  not  you  obferve  them  (teal  off  together,  juft 
before  the  mufic  ? 

Sir  Gill.  I  wondered,  indeed,  what  was  become  of 

them  ;  by  the  lord  Harry  I  am  glad  of  it 1  muft  have 

%  pec-p  at  them.  [Goes  to  the  key-Lcle.~]  Odfo !   they  are 
juft  a  coming  forth. 

an.   We  had  beft  be  out  of  the  wny  then,  that  we 
may  not  diiHirb  them. 

Sir  Gill.  No,   no,  I'll  warrant  you :  pr'ythee,   let  us 
{land  4  behind  thislkrcen,1  and  obferve  what  pafles. 

fran, 
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Fran.  Quick  !  quickly  then  ;  here  they  come. 

[They  retire. 

Enter  Granger  w/VZ>  Sophronia. 
&ypb.  Oh,  Granger  !  (till  prel'erve  this  purity, 

And  my  whole  foul  will  open  to  receive  thee  : 

Forger,  like  me,  thy  lex,  how  fweetly  may  I  *. 

We  pafs  our  days  in  rational  deiire  ! 
Thou  ieeft,  I  own,  without  a  blufh,  my  love, 
For  blufhes  only  rife  from  guilty  flames ; 
When confcience  driven,  relucl.mt  to  the  crime, 
Leaps  to  the  face,  and  marks  the  check  with  fhaine  : 
But  the  chafte  heart  fublim'd  by  purer  fires, 
Knowing  no  confcious  fear,  reierve,  or  guile, 
Gives,  with  unbounded  franknefs,  all  its  itore,  I 
And  onlybluihes — that  it  gives  no  more.' 
Gran.  Hear  this,  ye  bright  immortal  choirs  above, 

And  own  that  human  fouls,  like  you,  can  love. 

Sir  Gift.  Heyday  !   this  is  downright  love  in  a  trage-  \ 

dy  !  Well ;  he's  a  comical  thief. 
4  Flax.  Hu£h  !  let  him  go  on,  Sir. 
4  Soph.  Can  you  forgive  the  tedious  baniihment, 

•  Which  my  diftrufl  and  dread  impos'd  on  you  ? 

'  Gran.  Can  I  reproach  you  for  fojuft,  fo  kind 

A  fear?  While  through  the  general  race  of  man, 

A  fenfual  find  infectious  pallion  rages, 

Giving,  from  fex  to  fex,  the  mortal  rainture  9 

Can  I  complain,  if,  to  preferve  yourfelf 

From  the  contagion,  you've  perhaps  enjoin'd 

The  healthy  to  perform  his  quarantine  ? 

But  landing  thus,  upon  my  native  foil, 

J  leave  my  fufferings  pad  behind,  and  think 

The  prefent  now  is  all  that's  left  of  time, 

*  Or  worth  my  care. 

*  Soph.  Blufh  !  blufti !  ye  bafe  degenerate  world, 
That  boail  the  blifs  of  grcfs  connubial  love : 
Can  you  wear  hu.nan  forms,  yet  fee  the  pronef 
The  brute  creation  equal  your  defires  ? 
Had  you  or  fouls  or  fenfe  refin'd,  you'd  form 
Your  wiflies  worthy  your  fuperior  being  ; 
Curb,  with  imperial  reafon,  lawlefs  nature, 
And  reach,  like  us,  the  joys  of  love  ieraphic.' 
Gran.  Oh,  harmony  of  heart !  Oh,  fpotlefs  paflion  ! 
G  2  Here, 
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Here,  on  this  hand,  the  altar  of  my  vows, 
I^oficr  up  my  purer  part,   my  foul 
To  thine,  and  i'wear  inviolable  ••• 

Soph. . Hold  ! 

Faffiona,  like  ours,  no  formal  vows  require; 

£or  vows  fuppofe  diftruil,  or  faithlefs  love, 

The  frail  fecurity  of  fcnfual  flames ; 

But  where  ihe  pure,  with  the  pure  foul  unites, 

The  iimple  hand,  thus  given,  and  receiv'd,  fuflices, 

Gran.  Let  then  this  hand  my  fpotlefs  heart  relign. 

Sqfk  Thus  in  exchange  I  blend  my  foul  with  thine.  > 

Sir  GHb.  So  ;    they  are  got  to  hand  and.  heart  already  5 
but  now,  now  for  a  touch  at  the  reilof  her  premifes.      < 

Fran.   Nay,  dear  Sir,  be  eafy. 

SirGilh.  Well  !  well!  I  will. 

Soph.  And  now,  no  more  Sophronia,  but  thy  friend ; 
Be  both  my  name  and  lex  from  hence  forgotten. 

Gran.  No  : 

Let  me  remember  ilill  that  thpu  art  fair  ; 
For  were  there  no  temptation  in  thy  beauty, 
Where  were  the  merit  of  fiich*  hard  relitta'nce  ? 
Indeed,  my  friend,  'tis  hard  !   'tis  hard  refinance  !  t 

*  The  organs  of  my  light,  my  ear,  my  feeling, 

*  As  J  am  made  of  human  mold,  in  fpite 

c  Ol*  rne,  exert  their  functions,  and  are  pleasM  ;* 
I  view  thee  with  delight,  I  hear  with  tranfport, 
y\nd  thy  touch is  rapture 

*  vSV-'/'A.JIov/  tares  my  friend  t 

4  Gran.  Like  the  poor  wretch  that  parches  in  afever> 
'  With  fatal  thirit,  yet  begs  for  prefenteafe 

*  To  drink,  and  die 

*  Soph.  From  whence  this  new  diforder  ? 

'  Gran.  Tell  me,  Sophronia,  is  my  virtue  blameful,  t 

*  Beeaufe  my  fenfes  a6t  as  nature  bids  them  ? 

*  Am  I  in  fault,  if  the  fliarp  winter's  froft 

4  Can  chill  my  limbs,  or  dimmer's  fun  will  fcorn  them  ? 

*  What  matter  can  reiift  the  elements  ? 

'   Rivers  will  freeze,  and  folid  mountains  burn  ; 
4   What  bodies  will  not  change  ?— -Thus  the  tall  oak— 
4  Though  from  our  meaner  flames  fecure, 
4  Muft  that,  which  falls  from  heaven,  endure. 
•  *  Soph.  Where  has  he  learned  this  art  uf  unoffending 
«  flattery?  \4f** 

*  Graft. 
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c  Grang.  Canft  thou  reproach  me  then,  if  while  thy 

beauties 

With  fuch  a  blaze  of  charms  invade  my  fenfe, 
My  human  heart's  not  proof  again  it  their  pow'r? 
4  Sofb.  Reproach  thee  !  No  ;  bodies  are  but  the  ihells, 
Or  huts,  that  cover  in  the  foul,  and  are, 
Like  other  fabrics,  fubjeft  to  mifchance  : 
The  cells  of  hermits  may  be  fir'd  ;  but  none 

*  Reproach  the  wretch  that  fuffers  by  the  flame.' 
Gran.  Oh,  Sophronia  !  canit  thou  forgive  me  then, 

That  my  material  drofs  thus  burns  before  thee  ? 

That  my  whole  frame  thws  kindles  at  thy  beauty  ? 

And  even  warms  my  foul  with  fond  defire  ? 
Like  an  impatient  child  it  languiflies, 
And  pines  tor  wants  unknown,  it  iighs,  it  pants, 
To  be  indulg'd  upon  thy  friendly  bofom, 
To  fold  thee  in  my  tender  arms,  to  talk, 
And  gaze,  with  mutual  foft  benevolence 
Of  eyes,  as  giving  were  our  only  pleafure.' 
SirG'lb.  Adod !  I  believe  he's  in  earneil,    he  makes 

me  half  in  love  to  hear  him. 
Soph    Is  it  poffible  ?  Can  then 

Such  ibftnefs  mingle  with  corporeal  pallion  ?          [/Jtor/. 
Grant  But  while  the  foul  alone  is  1  uttered  to 

Poflefs,  and  bars  my  mortal  part  from  joy  ; 

My  poor  repining  fenfes  murmur  at 

Their  fate,  and  call  thy  purity  unjuft,  * 

*  To  jftarve  the  body,  while  the  mind  knows  plenty,  I 
4  Yet,  like  a  churl,  ingrofles  whole  the  fealL 

4  My  fenies  claim  a  fhare  from  nature's  law  : 

4  They  think,  with  a  more  melting  foftne's,  they 

*  Could  love,  and  e'en  inform  the  foul  with  rapture.' 
Sir  Gilb.  Ay  ;   now  we  begin  to  work  her. 

*  Gran.  Confider  then,  as  part  of  me,  thy  friend, 
4  Thy  friend  may  fure  be  truited  with  your  pity  ! 

*  Oh,  relieve  them  !  givemefome  fign  at  leait, 
4  One  kind  embrace,  or  a  chafte  filter's  kifsr 

4  In  certain  proof  that  thou  art  ilill  ray  friend, 

4  That  yet  thou  hat'lt  me  not 1  afk  no  more. 

4  Soph.   Pignoracrrtapetis?  d&pi^nora  certa — TintcnJo. 
Gran.  *  Does  then  thy  fear  alone  refufe  me  r'  Oh, 
Sophronia  ! 

G  3  Why, 
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IWhy,  why  muft  virtue  be  this  foe  to  nature? 
Why  fet  our  ionics  with  our  ibuls  at  variance, 
As  Heav'n  had  formM  thee  fair — to  kill  thy  friend. 

Soph.  What  means  my  throbbing  heart?  Oh,  virtue! 
(Now  fave  tr.e  from  unequal  nature's  power  !  [now, 

Now  guard  me  from  myfelf and  hide  my  (hame  ! 

(?ra;i<  JMuft  I  th^n  perifh  ?  Will  my  friend  forfake  me  f 

£•./>,:>.  Oh,  Granger!  I  am   loft!  — thou  hail  undorre 
1  am  fallen,  and  thou  wilt  hate  me  now.  [me'f 

Grau.  Oh,  Sophr.onia  ! 

tiflftk.  ——Lend  me  thy  arm,  fupport  me  ! 
Thy  melting  plaints  have  ftole  upon  my  heart, 
And  (often  me  to  wiihes  never  known  before. 

Gran.  Oh,  the  tumultuous  joy  I   [She Jinks  into  bis  arms* 

S:r  pttfa  Ah,  dead  !  dead!   We  have  her,  boy!  wts. 
nave  her. 

*  Gran.  See  how  (he  pants  ! 

*  How,  like  a  wounded  dove,  Die  beats  her  wings, 

*  And  trembling  hovers  to  her  mate  for  fuccour. 
:'*•  Oh,  the  dear  confufion  !  Awake,  Sophronia  ! 

Now  wake  to  new  and  unconceiv'd  delights, 
4  Which  faint  philofopby  could  never  reach, 
.*  Which  nature  gave  thee  charms  to  tal\e  and  give. 

4  Soph.  Oh,  I  cou'd  wifh,  methinks,  for  ev'ry  power, 

*  That  might  have  charms  for  thee  :  thy  words, 

*  Like  Hybla  drops,  diflil  upon  my  feme, 

*  And  I  could  hear  thee  talk  for  ever.' 

Gran.  *  Oh,  be  but  thus  forever  kind,  thy  eyes 

*  Will  find  new  fubjects  for  eternal  talk,   . 

*  And  everlafting  love  :'  blufh  not,  my  fair, 
That  thou  art  kind  :  thy  heart  has  only  paid 

To  love,  the  tribute  due  from  nature's  whole  creation  y 

*  For  wifdom  to  his  power  oppos'd,  is  folly  :* 
Hear  how  the  Britifh  Virgil  fings  his  fway  j 

"  Thus  every  creature,  and  of  every  kind, 
The  fecret  joys  of  mutual  paflion  find  j 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they  * 

That  wing  the  liquid  air,  or  fwim  the  fea, 
Or  haunt  the  defert,  rufh  into  the  flame ;  ' 

.  For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  fame." 

[Exeunt  Or  an.  flrW-Soph» 
Sir 
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•    Sir  Glib.  Oh,  rare  philofophy  !  Oh,  fine  philofophy  ! 
dainty  philofophy  !   ho  !  [Singing. 

>•     Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  muft  be  a  pleafant  fort  of  phi 
lofophy  indeed,  Sir,  that  pretends  to  be  wifer  -than  n*» 
ture.  Platonic  love  is  a  mere  philofopher's  itone  j   when  ' 
different  fexes  once  come  to  lay  their  heads  together  ] 
about  it,  the  projection's  fure  to  fly  infumo. 

Sir  GUI.  Fumo  !  Ay,  I  warrant  you.  A  handfome 
wench,  that  fhuts  herlelf  up  two  or  three  hours  with  a 
young  fellow,  only  6ut  of  friendship,  is  making  a  hope 
ful  experiment  in  natural  philofophy  indeed Why  it's 

jufl  like  fpreading  a  bag  of  gunpowder  before  a  great  fire,  j 
only  to  dry  it ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

*  Fran,  Right,  Sir — It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Ififh 
-*  foldier,  who,  to  fteal  powder  out  of  a  full  barrel,  cun- 

4  ningly  bored  a  hole  in  it  with  a*  red  hot  poker. 

*  Sir  Gill.  Ah,  very  good  !   ha,  ha,  ha  !  As  you  fay, 
•*  it's  hard  luck  indeed,  that  her  firil  touch  of  his  hand 
»  ihould  blow  up  all  the  reft  of  her  body. 

*  Fran.  But  to  do  herjuilice,   Sir,  (he  was  not  won 

*  without  a  good  deal  of  art  neither:  a  plain  battery  of 
1  love  would  have  done  nothing  upon  her ;  you  fee,  he 

*  was  forced  to  lap  her  with  his  felf  reproaches,  and  put 

*  it  all  upon  the  point  of  her  companion  to  his  ienfes. 

*  Sir  Gilb.  Nay,  the  toad  did  worm  her  nicely,  that  I 
••}  muft  needs  fay.' 

Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  a  rare  welcome  too  this  news 
will  have  with  my  Lady  !  How  me  will  fume  at  the  dif- 
•appointment ! 

SirGilb.  Nay,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  you 
know  ;  this  was  none  of  my  doing  :  let  every  tub  ftan-d 
its  own  bottom  ;  '  I  fliall  e'en  leave  her  Ladyfhip 

to  his  management :  all  I  can  promife  him  is,  not  to 

hinder  the  matter. 

*  Fran.  That's  all  he  will  defire,  I  dare  fay,  Sir :   Ke 
you  but  as  a  paffive  in  his  affair  as  mine,  I'll  warrant 
we  will  find  courage  enough  between  us  to  maintain 
o~ur  preteniions. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Delay,  the  lawyer. 
Sir  Gill}.  Odfo  !  that's  well !   Now,  Mr.  Frankly— — 
4  •  Fran, 
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Fran.  I  believe,  Sir,  you  had  beft  keep  him  out  of  my 
Lady's  light,  till  matters  are  ripe  for  execution. 

Sir  Gilt.  You  are  right,  you  are  right ;  fay  no  more, 
I'll  do  it.  Ah,  thcJJy  rogue  !  bow  be  tickled  ber  up  ! 

Fran.  But  barkee,  barkee,  Sir  Gilbert — dorftjtincb  now  ; 
don't  be  a  craven  ;  bf  fure  tojland  it  out  Jioutly  with  my 
Lady. 

Sir  Gilb.  Will  you  and  Granger  continue  tojland  ly 
me  ? 

Fran.  To  the  Inft  drop  of  our  amorous  blood  to  your 
daughters,  and  our  amiable  blood  to  you. 

Sir  Gilb.  Why  then,  if  I  dont  fqualllc  it  out  with  ber 
Ladyjhip  to  the  lajl  drop  of  a  bujltind's  authority,  may  I 
live  and  die  the  cock 'of  the  hen-peck'd  corporation. 

Fran.  So  ;  thus  far  we  ftand  fair  :  we  have  nothing 
now  to  combat  but  my  Lady  ;  and  Granger's  fuccefs  with 
Sophronia,  at  this  time,  will  naturally  itrengthen  our  al 
liance  againft  her.  As  tor  my  friend  Witling,  his  own 
ailurance  and  vanity  will  partly  do  his  bulinefs  :  '  but, 

*  however,  in  the  mean  while,  it   will  not  be  amifs  to 

*  keep  him  warm  and  ripe  for  our  deiign' a-propos ! 

here  he  comes. 

Enter  Witling. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  dear  Tom  !  I  am  glad  I  have  found 
thee,  faith  !  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  tbee. 

Fran.  Why  then,  I  am  glad  you  have  found  me  too 
— — becaufe,  I  believe,  I  ihall  not  grant  it. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha!  what  crabbed  ftill,  my  dear!  But  I 
come  to  thee  from  a  fair  lady,  child  ;  and  'tis  for  her  fake 
I  am  going  to  be  obliged  to  thee. 

Fran.  I  am  glad  of  that  too.  A  woman  of  fenfe,  I 
warrant  her,  by  her  fending  thee  on  a  fooi's  errand. 

4  Wit.  Ay,  but  my  dear  1  the  errand  happens  to  be 
4  her's  now ;  and  fo  thou  haft  civilly  put  the  fool  upon 

*  the  woman  of  fenfe.  Good  again!  one  of  thy  old  blun- 
4  ders,  Tom  !   for,  I  think  thou  haft  but  curied  luck  in 

*  making  thy  way  to  the  women. 

4  Fran.  When  you  tell  me  the  lady  you  come  from-, 

*  I  (hall  be  better  able  to  guefs,  whether  fhe  takes  me  or 
4  you  for  a  fool.' 

Wit*  Suppofe  then  it  were  from  a  lady,.  Tom,  that  de- 

figns 
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£gn&to  take  either  you  or  me  for  a  hufbnnd  ?  What  doft 
thou  think  of  my  little  Charlotte,  my  dear  Tommy  ? 

.Fran,  Why,  if  fhe  takes  thee  for  a  hufband,  I  (hall 
think  her  a  fool ;  and  if  I  (liould  take  thee  for  a  wit,  fhe 
.would  think  me  a  fool :  but  by  her  fending  thee  to  afk  a 
favour  of  me,  it's  a  fign  ihe  thinks  thee  a  fool. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha  !  a  very  pretty  parcel  of  crofs  purpofes  ; 
a  fool  and  wit,  and  wit  and  fool ;  and  ihe,  and  thee,  and 
me,  i  What !  art  thou  playing  at  huille-cap  with  thy 
words,  child  ?  4  Thou  doit  not  expeft  I  fiiould  take  all 
V  thy  jingle  jumble  for  wit,  doll:  thou  ? 

*  •  Fran.  No,  faith  !  if  it  be  wit,  I  expeft  thou  fliouldit 

*  not  take  it.  . 

'  Wit.  With  all  my  heart — Come,  come,  it  (hall  be 

*  wit  then  ;  1  will  miftake  it  for  once.' — But  to  bufineis — 
the  fair  lady,  my  dear  Tom— 

Fran.  Ay,  what  of  her  ? 

'  Wit.  Why,   poor  foul,  (he  defir'd  me  to   come  to 

*  you,  and 

*  Fran.  And  leave  her  to  better  company,  ha  ! 

4  Wit.  Look  you,  Tom,  I  know  lolers  ought  to  have 
leave  to  fpeak,  and  therefore,  atprefent,  you  ihall  have 
all  the  wit  to  yourfelf,  my  dear  :  but  don't  be  uneafy 
at  my  happ'mefs,  dear  Tom  j  for  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  creature  is  fo  curfed  fond  of  me,  that  fhe  begins 
to  grow  troublelbme  already.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

*  Fran.  Why  don't  you  make  yourfelf  eafy  then,  antl 
•*  give  her  up  to  me  ? 

*  Wit.  No  no  ;  I  muft  not  break  the  poor  fool's  heart 
•*  neither:'  for  you  muft  know,  flie  is  in  a  terrible  taking 

about  me. 

Fran.    How  fo,  Sir  ? 

Wit.  Why  flie  iaid,  juft  now,  (he  was  afraid  to  marry 
me  fo  foon  as  to-night  upon  thy  account. 

*  Fran.  Good  !  then  there  may  be  hopes  (he  will  not 
marry  thee  upon  any  account. 

;/7/.  No,  don't  flatter  thyfelf  neither,  my  dear  Tom 
my  ;  for  her  concern  at  the  bottom  was  all  upon  my  ac 
count. 

Fran.  How  does  that  appear  ? 

Wit.  Why  you  know,  lays  flie,  after  all,  poor  Frankly 
has  Tome  fort  of  pretentious  to  me  ;  I  don't  know  how  it 

was 
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was,  fays  fhe  ;  but  fome  way  or  other  he  got  in  with  my 
father:  fo  I  durfl  not  wholly  difcourage  his  addreifes. 
Now,  Frankly's  of  a  furly  'temper,  *  fays  fhe  ?  und, 
*  if  I  (hould  marry  you,  in  the  heat  of  his  difappoint- 
4  meat,  he  may  fay  or  do  fome  rafh  thing  upon't :'  and 
I  know,  fays  fhe,  Mr.  Witling,  you  are  violent  in  your 
nature  too  ;  and  if  matters  (hould  rife  to  a  quarrel,  no 
body  knows  where  the  mifchief  may  end  ;  the  world  will 

certainly  lay  it  all  at  my  door 1  (hould  be  the  mife- 

rableft  creature  alive therefore  I  beg  you,  fays  (lie, 

go  to  him  from  me,  and  try  to  make  an  amicable  end  ol 
the  bufinefs ;  and  the  moment  poor  Frankly 's  made 
cafy,  fays  fhe,  Til  marry  you  the  next  hour,  without  any 
referve  in  the  whole  world. 

Fran.  Why  then,  without  any  referve  in  the  whole 
world,  pray  tell  the  lady,  that  fhe  may  depend  upon  it 

I  am  certainly  eafy becaufe  I  am  fure  fhe  impofes 

upon  you. 

Wit.  Impofe  upon  me,  child !  ha,  ha  I  that's  pleafant 
enough,  ha,  ha! 

Fran.  That  is,  flic  let's  you  impofe  upon  yourfelf, 
which  is  the  fame  thing. 

Wit.  That  may  be,  Tom  ;  but  the  devil  take  me  if  I 
can  find  it  out :  *  but,  however,  I  am  mighty  glad  you 

do,  becaufe  then  I  am  fure,  as  long  as  you  ate  eafy, 

you  can't  take  it  ill,  if  I  fhould  burft  my  ribs  with 

laughing  at  your  fancy. 

*  Fran.  Oh,  not  in  the  leafl !  and  to  increafe  your 
mirth,  Sir,  I  will  be  farther  bold  to  tell  you,  file  has  as 
hearty  a  contempt  for  you,  if  poilible,  as  I  have. 

*  Wit.  Good  again !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

*  Fra»    Thou  art  a  thing  fo  below  all  human  confide- 

*  ration,  thou  haft  not  wherewithal  to  give  a  Spaniard 

*  jealoufy. 

'  Wit.  Ah,  poor  Tom,  if  thou  didit  but  know  all  now  ! 

*  Ha,  ha  ! 

4  Fran.  But  to  think  thyfelf  agreeable  to  her,  thou  inuft 

*  have  the  impudence  of  a  French  Harlequin. 

4  Wit.  Ah,  dear  Tom,  thou  charmed  me  !   for  fince  I 

*  find  t!  on  art  not,  in  the  lead,  uneafy  at  her  engage- 
«  ment  with  me,  to  tell  thee  the  truth.  I  have  nothing 
'  elfe  at  prefem  that  can  poilibiy  retard  mv  happinefs. 

«  Fraa. 
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*  Fran.  Why  then,  Sir,  be  as  happy  as  you  deferve; 

*  and  pray  let  the  lady  know,  as  to  any  favour  (he  defign* 

*  you,  I  am  in  perfect  peace  of  mind  and  tranquility. 

*  Wit.  And  you  really  give  m<-  leave  to  teli  her  fo  ? 

'  Fran.  Tell  her,  I  am  more  ea-.y  rhan  (he  herfelf  will 
1  be.,  when  (lie  has  married  you. 

4  Wit.  Why  then*  perifh  me,  if  thou  art  not  one  of  the 
beft-bred  rivals  in  the  whole  world  I  ha,  ha,  ha!  and 
here  (lie  comes,  faith,  to  thank  thee  for  her  part  of  the 
confutation'.  Ha,  ha! 

Fran.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  So,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  fuch 
good  humour. 

Jilt*  O!  Madam,  the  deal-eft  friends  in  the  world  : 
I  have  obey'd  your  commands,  and  here's  honeft  Tom  is 
fo  far  from  being  uneafy  at  our  marriage,  that  'egad  I 
can't  get  him  to  believe  it  will  ever  come  to  any  thing. 

Cbar.  O  !  as  to  that,  Mr.  Frankly  may  think  as  he 
plcafes  ;  but  if  he  is  not  uneafy  upon  your  account,  that's 
all  I  pretend  to  deiire  of  him. 

Wit.  No,  no,  honeft  Tom  will  give  us  no  trouble,  de 
pend  upon  it. 

Tran.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour,  Madam,  *  for  though 

*  I  might  be  provoked  to  cut  another  man's  throat,  that 

*  fliould  pretend  to  you,  yet  the  value  I  have  tor  Mr. 

*  Witling,  fecures  him  from  my  leaft  refentment. 

*  IVit.  Look  you  there,  Madam  !  you  fee  your  fears 

*  are  all  over  ;   1  don't  find  we  have  anything  to  do  now, 

*  but  to  fend  for  the  parfon. 

'  Cbar.  Ay,  but  I  don't  well  underitand  him  ;  for  he 

*  fee ms  to  be  neither  jealous  of  your  merir,  nor  my  in • 

*  clination  :  and  that  I  can  fcarce  think  poffible. 

4  Fran.  You  may,  upon  my  foul,  Madam  :  for  I  have 

*  fo  jiift  afenie  of  both,   that  if  it  had  not  been  in  re- 

*  gard  to  your  father's  contract,  I  am  convinced  you 

*  would  never  have  endured  the  fight  of  him. 

4  Wit.-  Ah  !  poor  Tom  !  he  has  much  ado  tofmother 

4  it.  \Apart. 

1  Cbar.  Very  pretty  !  fo  you  think  that  my  admitting 

*  his  addrefies  is  mere  grimace,  and  that  I  am  all  this 
4  while  taking  pains  only  to  deceive  Mr.  Witling. 

'  Fran.  Alas !  you  need  not  do  that,  Madam ;  he  takes  fo 

'  much 
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*  much  to  deceive  himfelf,  he  really  gives  you  no  trouble 

*  about  it. 

'  Wit.  You  fee,  child,  we  may  put  any  thing  upon 

*  him. 

*  *  Char.  Right  !  you  take  it  as  I  could  wifli  !  Let  ine 
c  alone  with  him.  And  fo,  Sir,  you  really  expect  I  (hould 
*  be  pleafed  with  your  having  this  free  opinion  of  my 


Fran.  I  mull  be  pleafed  with  every  thing  you  under 
take  in  my  favour,  Madam. 

Wit.  How  vain  the  rogue  is  too  !  [4/rJe. 

Char.  I  am  amazrd  !  but  how  naturally  a  coxcomb 
fliews  himfelf.  V$*e; 

Wit.  Ay,  that's  when  he  is  in  your  hands,  Madam  y 
9  Ha,  ha  !  'Egad  flic  plays  him  nicely  off.  [sffiJc. 

*  Char.  After   this,    one  mould  wonder  at  nothing  \ 
1  Nay,  there  are  fome  fools,  I  fee,  whole  vanity  is  fo  far 

*  from  being  offenfive,  that  they  become  diverting  even 

*  to  a  rival. 

*  *  Fran.  Mr.  Witling  is  always  entertaining,  Madam. 

*  Wit.  Hah,  prodigious  !  'Egad  he  thinks  you  mean  me" 
*•  all  this  while.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  {Apart. 

4  Char.  Well,  fure  there  never  was  fo  bright  a  cox* 

*  comb  !  [Apart. 
4  Wit:  'Egad  I'll  humour  him  :  Ha,  ha  >         [Apart* 

•  Char.  By  all  means,  you  will  make  him  fhine  to  a  mi 
racle.  [Apar*. 

Wit.  Why  then,  perilh  me  Tom,  if  ever  I  was  fo  well 
diverted  at  a  French  comedy.  [Shakes  bis  band. 

Fran.  That  may  very  well  be,  Sir  ;  for  fools  are  apt 
fo  be  fond  of  their  own  parts,  [Shakes  Wiiling's  bauJ. 

Char.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Wit.  Ay  !  fo  they  are,  the  devil  take  me  ;  for,  I  fee, 
there's  no  beating  thee  out  of  thine. 

Fran.  How  ihould  I  be  out,  when  you  play  nil  th»_ 
fcene  yourfelf  ! 

Wit.  No,  no,  Tom,  I  only  laugh  all  ;  but  'tis  your 
part  that  makes  me,  child. 

Fran.  Right!  If  you  did  not  laugh,  where  the  devil 
fhould  the  jell  be  ? 

Wit.  Why.  then,  you  fee,  I  do  the  fool  jullice,  Tom, 
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Fran.  Ay,  the  devil  take  me,  doll  thou  ;  I  never  faw 
liim  better  a6ted. 

*  Wit.  Ah  !  but  you  don't  know,  my  dear,  that  to 
'  make  a  coxcomb  fliine,  requires  a  little  more  wit  than 

*  thou  art  aware  of. 

'  Fran.  I  know   that  he  who  has  l@afl  wit  of  us  two, 

*  has  enough  to  do  that,  my  dear. 

'  Wit.  Ay,  that  is  when  a  coxcomb  fliows  himfelf, 
"«  Tom. 

*  Fran.  Nay,  in  that  I  grant  no  mortal  can  come  up 

*  to  thee. 

*  Wit.  Ha,  ha,    ha!    Oh,   dear  rogue,  I  muft    kifs 
«  thee. 

'  Omnes,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Lady  Wrangle. 

L.  Wrang.  Your  fcrvnnt,  your  fervant,  good  people  : 
whence  all  this  mighty  mirth,  pray  f1 

Wit.  O,  Madam,  here  has  been  fuch  a  fcene !  fuch 
hit  and  daft  upon  one  another  ;  in  fhort,  fuch  brightnefs 
cfboth  fides,  the  full  moon,  in  a  froily  night,  never  came 
up  to  it. 

Char.  I  muft  needs  fay,  I  never  faw  Mr.  Witling  mine 
fb  before. 

'  Fran.  No,  Madam  ?  Why,  he  always  talks  like  a  lu- 

*  aiatic,  as  you  now  may  judge  by  his  fimilies. 

*  Wit.  Ah,    poor  Tom  !  thy  wit  indeed  is,  like  the 

*  light  of  the  moon,  none  of  thy  own:  if  I  don't  mif- 

*  take,  my  dear,  I  was  forced  to  fliine  upon  thee,  before 
'*  thou  wert  able  to  make  one  reflection. 

4  Fran.  There  you  are  once  in  the  right :  for  I  certain- 

*  ly  could  not  have  laughed,  if  you  had  not  given  me  a 

*  hearty  occafion. 

4  Wtt.  Ay,  but  the  cream  of  the  jeft  is,  Tom,  that  at 

*  the  fame  time  I  really  gave  thee  no  occafion  at  all. 

'  Fran.  Right  again,   my  dear  :  for  your  not  knowing 

*  that,  is  the  only  jefl  that's  worth  laughing  at. 

*  Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !' 

L.  Wrang.  This  muft  be  fome  extraordinary  miftake 
indeed  ;  for  I  have  no  notion  that  Mr.  Frankly  and  you 
can  havereafon  to  laugh  upon  the  fame  occanon. 

Wit*  Why,  faith  !  the  occafion  is  a  little  extraordi- 
H  aarv  ; 
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nary  ;  for  you  muft  know,  Madam,  that  honeft  Tom  and 
I  here,  are  both  going  to  be  married  to  this  lady. 

L.  Wrang.  Both  ! 

Wit.  Ay  both,  Madam;  for,  it  feems,  flie  has  not 
been  able  to  convince  us,  that  either  of  us  mult  go  with 
out  her. 

L.  Wrang.  That's  fo  like  Mr.  Frankly 's  vanity,  that 
cannot  think  his  miltrefs  loll,  though  he  fees  her  juft  fal 
ling  into  the  arms  of  his  rival. 

Fran,  My  vanity  and  yours,  Madam,  are  much  upon 
a  foot ;  tho'  I  think  you  happened  to  be  firft  cured  of  it. 

L.  Wrang.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ? 

Fran.  That  by  this  time  you  are  convinced  I  was  never 
in  love  with  your  ladyihip. 

L.  Wrang.  \  am  convinced,  that  a  very  little  trouble 
would  have  made  you  fo. 

'  Fran.  It  muft  have  been  a  good  deal  more  than  it  coft 

*  me,  to  make  you  believe  fo. 

*  L.  Wrang.  If    you  have  fUll   hopes    of   marrying 

*  Charlote,  Sir,    I   don't  wonder  at  your  believing  any 

*  thing.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

*  Fran.  Laugh  when  you  fee  me  defpair,  Madam. 

*  L.  Wrang.  I  need  not  flay  for  that  j  your  hope,  is 

*  ridiculous  enough,  and  I  laugh  becatife  you  can't  fee.' 
Fran.  '  Yes,  yes,  I  can  fee,'  Madam :  I  have  feen  all 

this  day  what  'tis  you  drive  at:  in  fhort,  Madam,  you 
have  no  mind  that  either  of  Sir  Gilbert's  daughters  ftiould 
marry  ;  becaufe  if  they  die  maids,  you  have  fecured  the 
chance  of  fucceeding  to  their  fortunes. 

'  L.  Wrang.  Ay,  do  make  the  world  believe  that,  if 
you  can  :  perfuade  Mr.  Witling  that  I  have  no  mind 

Charlotte  ihould  marry  him.  0 

*  Fran.  What  Mr.  Witling  thinks,  is  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,  Madam  ;  but  you  are  fure  that  (he  never  defigns  to 
marry  him  :  fo  that  your  fetting  up  his  preteniions  is 
not  with  the  leaft  view  of  doing  him  good,  but  of  doing 
me  harm  ;  or  rather,  that  while  you  manage  the  dif- 
pute  well  on  both  fides,  neither  of  us  may  have  her. 

*  L.  Wrang.  He  has  guefs'd  the  fecret ;  but  that  fhall 

<  not  hinder  my  proceeding.  [-^fc&.]  You  are  in  the  right 

<  to  hope  as  long  as  you  can,  Sir  j  but  I  prefume  you 

'  don't 
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«  don't  do  it  from  my  friendfhip,  nor  Mr.  Wrangle's  con- 
'  fent,  or  Charlotte's  inclination. 

^  Fran.  Be  what  it  will,  Madam,  it  has  a  better  foun- 

*  dation,  than  your  hope  of  fuceeding  either  to  her's  or 
<  Sophronia's  fortune:  for,'  fhall  I  tell  you  another  ie- 
cret,     Madam  ?    Sophronia  is  going   to  be  married  to 
Granger  ;  fo  that  you  are  equally  like  to  be  difappoinied 
there  too. 

L.  Wrung.  Sophronia  married  ! 

"Fran.  Ay,  ay,  married,  married,  Madam  :  wedded, 
bedded,  made  a  mere  wife  of:  'tis  not  halt"  an  hour  ago 
iince  I  faw  her  (ink,  and  melt  into  his  bofom,  with  all 
the  yielding  fondnefs  of  a  milk-maid. 

L.  Wrang.  Sophronia,  do  this  ? 

Fran*  Sophronia,  Madam  ;  nay,  Sir  Gilbert  was,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  fecret  witnefs  of  all ;  and  was  glad,  glad 
of  it,  Madam  :  *  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  refolves, 

*  that  Granger  iliall  marry  her  inilantly  :'  and  ib,  Madam, 
all  that  fantaflic  fort  philofophy,  that  you  have  beta  ; 
building  in  her  brains  for  feven  years  together,  is  (with  \ 
one  honeft  attack  of  mere  flefli  and  blood)  fairly  demolifti-| 
cd,  and  brought  to  nothing. 

L.  Wrang.  I'll  not  believe  it;  I  know  your  ears  deceivM 
you  ;  he  might  perhaps  tranfport  her,  but  never  to  a  fen- 
uial  thought. 

*  Fran.  Oons !  Madam,  I  tel  lyou,  I  heard  and  faw  it 
all  j  myfelf,  faw  her  fighing,  blufhing,  panting  in  his 
arms,  with   mortal,    fenfual,  amorous  defire:  all  her/ 
romantic  pride  reduced,  and  humbled  to  the  obedience] 
of  that  univerfal  monarch  of  mankind,  Love,  Madam  ;[ 
plain,  naked,  natural  Love,  Love,  Madam. 

*  L.  Wrang.  I  am  confounded  !  If  this  be  true,  his 
triumph  is  infupportable.  \_Afide.'\  Ha !  what  do  I  feel* 

Enter  Granger,  leading  Sophronia. 
4  Fran.  Dear  Granger,  I  congratulate  thy  happinefs  ! 

*  Gran.  My  happinifs  indeed  !  for  till  I  was  victorious, 
I  knew  not  half  the  value  of  my  conqueft. 

4  Fran.  [To  Sophronia.]  Give  me  then  leave  tohope^ 
Madam,  that  our  former  difference  is  forgot ;  fince  the 
more  elevated  paffion  of  my  friend  has  now  convinced 
me  of  my  own  u n worth i nets. 

H  2  *  Soj>b. 
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'  Soph.  I  cannot  difavow  my  tendered  fenfe  of  Gran- 
4  ger's  merit,  give  it  what  name  you  pleafe ;   I  own  'tis 

*  iomething Quod  -ncquco    diccrc,    C55  fcntio  tantum  : 

*  but  am  proud  that  love  alone,  unaffifted  by  philofophy, 

*  could  never  have  fubducd  me. 

*  L.  ffraffg.'  Isitpoilible! 
By  your  leave,  Madam. 

[S$e  I  re  fit's  through  the  company,  and  takes  Soph,  apart. 
4  Fran.  Heyday  !   what's  to  do  now  ? 

*  Gran.  O  Frankly  !   I  have  fuch  a  melting  | 

*  fcene  to  tell  thee  ! 

'  Fran.  You  may  fpare  you rfelf  the  trouble, 

*  Sir  Gilbert  and  I  over-heard  every  word  of  it. 

*  But  I  allow  you  an  artiit. 

1  Gran.  Was  it  not  very  whimfical  ? 
4  Fran.  HuHi ! 

*  Z/.  Jirrat)g,  [To  Soph.']  Look  in  ray  face— full  upon 
me. 

Soph.  Why  that  fevere  look,  Madam  ? 

L.  Wrang,  To  make  you  bluili  at  your  apoftafy. 

Soph.  Converts  to  truth  are  no  spoliates,  Madam. 

L.  JFrang.  Is  this  your  felf-denial  !  This  your  dilkfle 
of  odious  man  ? 

Soph.  Madam,  I  have  confident!  well  my  female  frate,. 
and  am  now  a  profelyte  to  that  philofophy,  which  fays, 
Nature  makes  nought  in  vain. 

L,  Wrang.  What's  then  become  of  your  Platonic 
fyftern? 

Soph.  DifTolved,  evaporated,  impracticable,  and  falla 
cious  all  :  you'll  own  I  have  labour'd  in  the  experiment, 
but  found  atlaft,  that  to  try  gold  in  a  crucible  of  virgin- 
wax,  was  a  mere  female  folly. 

L.  Wrang,  But  how  duril  you,  Madam,  entertain  a 
thought  of  marriage  without  acquainting  me  ? 

Soph.  Madam,  I  am  now  under  this  gentleman's  pro 
tection  ;  and  from  henceforth,  think  my  actions  only  cog 
nizable  to  him. 

L.  Wiavg.  Very  fine  ! 

Fran.  Ay,  ay,  Madam,  'tis  but  fretting  your  fpleen 
to  no  purpofe  ;  you  have  no  right  todifpoie  of  either  of 
thofe  ladies  :  Sir  Gilbert's  confent  is  what  we  depend 
upon  :  and  as  far  as  that  can  go,  we  fliall  make  bold  to. 

inlia 
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infift  upon  them  both,  Madam  :  and  fo  you  may  as  well 
put  your  paffion  in  your  pocket,  Madam. 

L.  Wrang.  Iniupportable  !  [Walks  in  anger. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha !  well  faid,  Tommy !  What,  art  thou 
crack-brained  iHll,  my  dear  ?  How  the  devil  didft  thou 
come  by  Sir  Gill's  content  ?  What,  he  has  not  mortgag'd 
it  twice  over,  has  he  ?  But  if  he  has,  with  all  my  heart  ; 
I  fancy  we  fliall  find  a  way  to  make  his  firft  deed  ftand 
good,  however  ;  and  that,  I  am  fure,  I  have  here  fafe  in 
my  pocket,  child. 

Fran.  Oh,  that  (hall  be  tried  prefently,  Sir ;  and  here 
he  comes  with  the  lawyer,  for  the  purpofe. 

Enter  Sir  Gilbert,  with  a  Lawyer. 

L.  Wrang.  Mr.  Wrangle,  what  do  you  mean  by  this 
ufage  ?  How  dare  you  affront  me  thus  ? 

Sir  Glib.  I  affront  you,  my  Lady  ! 

L.  Wrang.  Ay,  Sir,  by  bringing  thefe  royilers  here, 
to  infult  me  in  my  own  family. 

Sir  Gift.  Frankly— ftand  by  me. 

Gran.  Royfters,  Madam ! 

L.  Wrong.  Sir,  I  am  not  fpeakingto  yon.  I  fay,  Mr. 
Wrangle,  how  dare  you  do  this  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Do,  Madam  !  I  don't  do  any  thing,  not  I.  If 
the  gentlemen  have  done  any  harm,  you  had  beft  talk  to 
them  ;  I  believe  they  have  both  tongues  in  their  heads, 
and  will  be  able  to  aniwer  you. 

Fran.  Ay,  ay,  Madam,  if  you  have  received  any  in 
jury  from  either  of  us,  we  are  the  proper  perfons  to  talk 
with  you. 

L.  Wrang.  What,  will  you  ftand  by,  and  tamely  fee 
me  abufed  in  my  own  houfe  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Odzines,  Madam,  don't  abufe  yourfelf!  the 
gentlemen  are  civil  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour  ;  birr 
if  you  don't  know  how  to  behave  yourfelf  to  them,  that's 
none  of  their  fault. 

L.  Wrang.  Prodigious  !   behave  myfelf !  Do  you  pre-  I 
fume  to  teach  me,  you  rude,  illiterate  monder  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Hold  her  faft,  pray,  gentlemen. 

Gran,  \Interpofmg.~\  Come,  come,  be  compofed,  IVfa- 
dam.  Confider  how  thefe  violent  emotions  difhonour 
ypur  philofophy. 

H  3  Sir 
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.Sir  GIB.  Ay,  Madam,  if  you  are  a  philofopher,  novf, 
let's  fee  a.fample  of  it. 

L.  Wrang.  Yes,  Sir,  I'll  give  you  one  inftance  of  it 
immediately  ;  before  you  ftir  out  of  this  room,  Til  make 
you  do  juitice  to  this  gentleman  ;  I'll  make  you  keep 
your  con t raft,  Sir. 

SirGilb.  Why,  Madam,  you  need  not  be  in  a  paflion 
about  that;  I  don't  dcfign  any  other;  I'll  do  him  juitice 
immediately. 

L*  Wrang.  Oh,  will  you  fo  ?  Come,  then,  where's  the 
deed,  Sir  ? 

Wit.  A-hum  !  Your  humble  fervant !  How  dolt  thou 
do  now,  my  little  Tommy  ? 

Fran.  I'll  tell  you  prefently,  Sir. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha  !  'Egad,  thou  art  refolved  to  die  hard,  I 
find. 

La-'jj.  Here,  Madam,  this  is  the  deed ;  there  is  no 
thing  wanting  but  the  blanks  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
bridegroom's  name.  Pray,  which  is  the  gentleman  ? 

L.Wreng.  Here,  Sir,   this  is  he Put  in  William 

Witling,  eiq. 

Sir  Gilb.  Hold,  Madam,  two  words  to  that  bargain  ? 
that  is  not  the  gentleman  I  have  refolved  upon. 

L.  Wrong.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Wrangle,  don't  be  a 
ibol,  I  fay. 

Sir  Gilb.  And,  pray,  Madam,  don't  you  pretend  to  be 
wiler  than  I  am. 

L.  Wrong.  What  ftupid  fetch  have  you  got  in  your 
head  now  ? 

Wit.  Heyday  !  what  time  of  the  moon  is  this  ?  Why, 
have  not  I  your  contract  here  in  my  hand,  Sir  Gilbert  ? 

Sir  Gill.'  With  all  my  heart ;  make  your  beft  on't ;  I'll 
pay  the  penalty  ;  and  what  have  you  to  fay  now  ?  And 
fo,  Sir,  [To  the  Lawyer,]  I  fay,  put  me  in  Thomas 
Frankly,  efq. 

L.  Wrang.  Mr.  Wrangle,  don't  provoke  me.  Do  you 
know  that  the  penalty  of  your  refilling  Mr.  Witling,  is 
above  fix-and-twenty  thoufand  pounds  difference,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Gill.  Yes,  Madam ;  but  to  let  you  fee  that  I  am 
not  the  fool  you  take  me  for,  neither  ;  there's  that  will 
fecure  me  againil  paying  a  farthing  of  it. 

[Sir  Gilbert  Jhews  a  lond. 
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jL.  Wrang.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Gill.  Why,  that  this,  Madam,  is  a  joint  bond  from 
Mr.  Granger  and  Frankly,  to  indemnify  me  from  all  de 
mands,  coils,  and  confequences  of  Mr.  Witling's  contract, 
\Lady  Wrangle  perufes  the  lond. 

Char.  Now,  Mr.  Witling,  you  fee  upon  what  a  fhal- 
low  foundation  Frankly  built  all  his  vanity  and  aflurance. 
But,  poor  man  !  he  did  not  conlider  it  was  {till  in  my 
power  to  marry  you,  tho'  you  had  no  contract  at  all  with 
-my  father. 

Wit.  Right,  my  pretty  foul — I  fuppofe  he  thought  the 
merit  and  frank  air  of  this  bond,  forfooth,  would  have 
made  you  cock  fure  to  him  ;  but  I'll  let  him  fee,  pre- 
fently,  that  I  know  how  to  pay  a  handfome  compliment 
to  a  fair  lady,  as  well  as  himfelf.  '-Egad,  I  will  bite  hia 
head  off. 

CJjar.  Ay,  do,  Mr.  Witling  j  you  touch  my  heart  with, 
the  very  thought  of  it. 

Wit.  Ah,  you  charming  devil ! 

L.  Wrang.  [70  Sir  Gilbert.]  Is  this,  then,  your  expe 
dient  ?  Is  this  your  fordid  way  of  evading  all  right  and 
juftice  ?  Go,  you  vile  fcandal  to  the  board  you  lit  at  ! 
But  you  (hall  find  that  I  have  a  fuperior  fenfe  of  honour : 
and  thus,  thus,  thus,  I'll  force  you  to  be  juft. 

[Tears  tie  lond, 

Fran.  Confufion ! 

Sir  Gill.  Oons,  Madam  !  what  do  you  mean  by  this 
outrage  ? 

L.  Wrang.  Now,  where's  your  fecurity  ?  Where  is 
your  vile  evaiion  now,  Sir  ?  What  trick,  what  fliift  have 
you  now  to  fave  you  ? 

Sir  Gill.  Frankly {land  by  me. 

*  Fran.  Was  ever  fuch  a  devil  ?' 

Gran.  Fear  nothing ;  I'll  warrant  you  ;  come,  Sir, 
don't  be  diflieartened  ;  your  fecurity  {hall  be  renewed  to 
your  content.  Let  the  lawyer  draw  it  up  this  inftanr, 
and  I'll  give  my  word  and  honour  to  fign  it  again  before 
all  this  company. 

6Vr  Gill.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  my  lad  ?  Why,  then,  odfheart- 
likins Frankly,  {land  by  me. 

Fran.  Generous  Granger ! 

L.  Wrang.  Let  the  lawyer  draw  up  any  fuch  thing  in 
my  houfe,  if  he  dares.  Gran* 
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Gran.  Nay,  then,  Madam,  I'll  fee  who  dares  moleft 
him. 

Fran.  'Egad,  whoever  does,  fhall  have  more  than  one 
to  deal  with. 


Sir  G  ilb.  Well  faid  ;  fraud  your  ground  —  Write  away, 
man.  [To  the  Lawyer. 

Char.  Now,  Mr.  Witling  -  .— 

Wit.  Nay,  nay,  if  that's  your  play,  gentlemen  —  Come, 
come,  I'll  mew  you  a  fhorter  way  to  make  an  end  of  this 
matter  -  and  to  let  you  fee  you  are  all  in  the  wrong 
box,  and  that  now  I  am  fecure  of  the  lady's  inclination, 
I  think  it  a  difhonour  to  her  beauty  to  make  ufe  of  any 
other  advantage,  than  the  naked  merit  of  her  humble 
fervant.  There,  Sir  Gilbert,  there's  your  contract  back 
again  ;  tear  it,  cancel  it,  or  light  your  pipe  with  it  —  And 
Madam  -  [70  Char. 

Char.  Ay,  now,  Mr.  Witling,  you  have  made  me  the 
happieft  creature  living.  And  now,  Mr.  Lawyer— 

J#?/.  Ay,  now,  gentlemen  - 

Char.  Put  in  Thomas  Frankly,  efq. 

Wit.  Fire  and  brimftone  \ 

Fran.  Ay,  now  Mr.  Witling 

Sir  Gill.  Odfheart,  in  with  him  —        « 

L.  Wrang.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Wrangle— 

Sir  Gilb.  Oons,  wife,  be  quiet! 

L.  Wrang.  Wife  !  What,  am  I  abufed,  infulted,  then  ? 

Sir  Gilb.  Ah,  Charlotte,  let  me  hug  thee,  and  bufs 
thee,  and  blefs  thee  to  death  !  But,  here,  huiFy,  here's  a 
pair  of  lips  that  will  make  better  work  with  thee. 

Wit.  Bit,  by  the  powers  ! 

Char.  Nay,  don't  fay  that  of  me,  Mr.  Witling  ;  'twas 
even  all  your  own  doing  :  for  you  can't  reproach  me  with 
having  once  told  you  I  ever  loved,  or  liked  you.  How 
then  could  you  think  of  marrying  me  ? 

Wit.  Not  reproach  you,  Madam?  Oons,  and  death  ! 
did  you  not  as  good  as  • 

Iran.  Hold,  Sir;  when  you  fpeak  to  my  wife,  I  muft 
beg  you  to  foften  the  tone  of  your  voice  a  little. 

Wit.  Heyday  !  what  a  pox,  muft  not  lofers  have  leave 
to  fpeak,  neither  ? 

fraa.  No,  no,  my  dear  Billy,  thou  art  no  lofer  at  all  ; 

for 
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for  you  have  made  your  call,  you  fee,  and  now  have  fair 
ly  had  your  refufal  too. 

Wit.  Ha,  ha !  that's  pleafantly  faid,  however,  'egad ! 
I  can't  help  laughing  at  a  good  thing,  though,  tho'  I  am 
half  ready  to  hang  myfelf. 

Fran.  'Nay,  then,  Witling,  henceforth  I'll  allow  thee 
a  man  of  parts ;  '  tho',  at  the  fame  time,  you  muft  grant 
'  me,  there  are  no  fools  like  your  wits.'  But  fince  thou 
haft  wit  enough  to  laugh  at  thyfelf,  I  think  nobody  elfe 
ought  to  do  it. 

'  Wit.  Why,  then,  dear  Tom,  I  give  you  joy  ;  for,  to 

fay  the  truth,  I  believe  I  was  a  little  over-hafty  in  this 

matter.      But,   as   thou  fayeft,  he  that  has  not  wit 

enough  to  find  himfelf  fometimes  a  fool,  is  in  danger  of 

being  fool  enough  to  have  nobody  think  him  a  wit  but 

himfelf.' 

Fran.  [To  L.  Wrang.]  And  now,  Madam,  were  it  but 
poffible  to  deferve  your  pardon 

L.  Wrang.  I  fee  you  know  my  weaknefs Submif- 

lion  muft  prevail  upon  a  generous  nature— I  forgive  you* 

Sir  Gilb.  Why,  that's  well  faid  of  all  fides.  And,  now 
you  are  part  of  my  family,  gentlemen,  I'll  tell  you  a  fe» 

cret  that  concerns  your  fortunes Hark  you — in  one 

word fell      ••  fell  out  as  faft  as  you  can  ;   for  (among 

friends)   the   game*s  up aik  no  queftions but,  I 

tell  you,  the  jeft  is  over But  money  down,  (d'ye  ob- 

ferve  me  ?)  money  down.  Don't  meddle  for  time  ;  for 
the  time's  a  coming,  when  thofe  that  buy  will  not  be  able 
to  pay.  And  to,  the  devil  take  the  hindmoii  j  and  Hea 
ven  blefs  you  all  together. 

Gran.  And  now,  Sophronia,  fetwe  forward  to  the  pro- 
mifed  land  of  love. 

Sopb.  In  vain,  againft  the  force  of  nature's  law, 

Would  rigid  morals  keep  our  hearts  in  awe  ; 
All  our  loft  labours  of  the  brain  but  prove. 
In  life  there's  no  philofophy  like  love. 

END  of  the  FIFTH  ACT. 
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time  is  corns  the  Roman  bard  foretold '9 
A  brazen  year  fucceeds  an  age  of  gold  \ 
An  age  ~— — — 

Wl}en  fpecious  looks  were  opened  for  undoing, 
And  ILngliJh  bands,  in  crouds,  fubfcriffd  their  ruin, 
Some  months  ago,  whoever  could fuppofe,  -| 

Agosfequill  race  of  rule rsjkould  have  rofe,  \ 

T  'have  made  the  warlike  Britons  groan  beneath  their  Hows  ?  J 
Evils,  that  never  yet  beheld  the  fun,  -\ 

? "o  foreign-arms,  or  civil  jars,  unknown,  i 

Thefe  trembling  mifcreants,  by  their  voiles  have  done.         J 
fhus  thejierce  lion,  whom  no  force  could  foil t 
By  village-curs  is  baited  in  the  toil* 
Forgive  the  mufe  then,  if  her  fcenes  were  laid 
Be  fore  your  fair  pojfijjions  were  betray*  J ; 
She  took  the  flitting  form  as  fame  then  ran, 
IVljile  a  dirc£lorfce?)i'd  an  honefl  man  : 
JBut  were  JJie from  his prefent form  to  take  him, 
What  a  huge  gorging  monjler  mujt  Jhe  make  him  ? 
ffo^v  would  his  paunch  with  golden  ruinfweli? 
Whole  families  devouring  at  a  meal  ? 
What  motley  humour  in  afcene  might  flow, 
Were  we  thefe  upftarts  in  their  arts  tojhow  ? 
Wljcn  their  high  better 3  at  their  gate*  have  waited, 
•And  all  to  beg  the  favour  to  be  cheated; 
-JEven  that  favour,  (or  they're  by  fame  bctyd) 
1o  raife  the  value  of  the  cheat,  deny* d* 
Anrfwhile  Sir  John  was  airing  on  his  prancers, 
JEJe'as  left  his  cookmaid  to  give 'peers  their  anfwcrs* 
Then  clerks  in  Berlins,  purchased  by  their  cheats^ 
Thatfplafo  their  walking  betters  in  tbeflrccfs. 
And  while,  by  fraud,  their  native  country's  fold \ 
Cry,  Drive, you  dog,  and  givey  our  horfes  gold : 
Even  Jews  no  bounds  of  luxury  refrain, 
But  boil  their  Chrijlian  ha?ns  in  pure  Champain* 
!7V//  then,  the  guilty,  that  ha<ve  caused  thefe  times, 
Fed  afupcrior  cenfure  for  their  crimes, 
Let  all,  whofe  wrongs  the  face  of  mirth  can  lear% 
Enjoy  the  muffs  vengeance  on  them  here. 
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[    3    ] 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

R       A       L       P       H, 
EARL    OF    MONTAGUE,    &c. 


MY  LORD, 

WHETHER  the  world  will  arraign  me  of  vanity  .or 
not,  that  I  have  prefumed  to  dedicate  this  come 
dy  to  your  Lordfhip,  I  am  yet  in  doubt  j  though  it  may 
be  it  is  ibme  degree  of  vanity  even  to  doubt  of  it.     One 
who  has  at  any  time  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordfhip's 
converfation,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  think  very  meanly  .of 
>that  which  he  would  prefer  to  your  perufal  :  yet  it  were 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  too  much  fufficieney,  to  pre 
tend  to  fuch  a  merit  as  might  abide  the  tell  of  your  Lord- 
ihip'scenfure. 

Whatever  value  may  be  wanting  to  this- play  while  it  is 
mine,  will  be  fufficiemly  made  up  to  it,  when  it  is.once 
become  your  Lordfhip's :  and  it  i?  my  fecurity,  that  I 
cannot  have  over-rated^ it  more  by  my  dedication,  than 
your  Lordmip  will  dignify  it  by  your  patronage. 

That  it  fucceeded  on  the  ftage,  was  almoft  beyond  my 
expectation  ;  for  but  little  of  it  was  prepared  tor  that  ge 
neral  taite  which  feems  now  to  be  predominant  in  the  pa 
lates  of  our  audience. 

Thofe  characters  which  are  meant  to  be  ridiculed  in 
moil  of  our  comedies,  are  of  fools  fo  grofs,  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  they  fliould  rather  difturb  than  divert 
the  well-natured  and  reflecting  part  of  an  audience  ;  they 
are  rather  objects  of  charity  than  contempt ;  and  inrtead 
of  moving  our  mirth,  they  ought  very  often  to. excite  our 
companion. 

A  2 
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This  reflection  moved  me  to  defign  fome  characters, 
which  fliould  appear  ridiculous,  not  fo  much  through  a 
natural  folly  (which  is  incorrigible,  and  therefore  not 
proper  for  the  itage)  as  through  an  affected  wit ;  a  wit, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  affected,  is  alfo  falfe. 
As  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  character 
of  this  nature,  fo  there  is  fome  hazard  which  attends  the 
progrefs  of  its  fuccefs  upon  the  flage  ;  for  many  come  to 
a  play,  fo  over-charged  with  criticiim,  that  they  very  of 
ten  let  fly  their  cenfure,  when,  through  their  raflinefs, 
they  have  miftaken  their  aim.  This  I  haa  occaiion,  lately, 
to  obferve ;  for  this  play  had  been  acted  two  or  three 
days,  before  fomeof  thefe  hafty  judges  could  find  the  lei- 
fure  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the  character  of  a  Witwoud 
and  a  Truewit. 

I  in  uft  beg  your  Lordfhip's  pardon  for  this  digreilion 
from  the  true  courfe  of  this  epiftle  ;  but  that  it  may  not 
•feem  altogether  impertinent,  I  beg  that  I  may  plead  the 
occafio.n  of  it,  in  part  of  that  excufe  of  which  I  Hand  in 
need,  for  recommending  this  comedy  to  your  protection, 
Ic  is  only  by  the  countenance  of  your  Lordfhip,  and  the 
few  fo  qualified,  that  fuch  who  write  with  care  and  pains 
can  hope  to  be  diftinguifhed  :  for  the  proftituted  name  of 
poet,  promifcuoufly  levels  all  that  bear  it. 

Terence,  the  moft  correct  writer  in  the  world,  had  a 
-Scipio  and  a  Lelius,  if  not  to  affifthim,  atleail  tofupport 
him  in  his  reputation  :  and,  notwithstanding  his  extraor 
dinary  merit,  it  may  be,  their  countenance  was  not  more 
than  neceflary. 

The  purity  of  his  ftile,  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  and 
the  juftnefs  of  his  characters,  were  all  of  them  beauties, 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  audience  were  incapable  of 
tailing.  Some  of  the  coarfeft  ftrokes  of  Plautus,  fo  fe- 
verely  cenfured  by  Horace,  were  more  likely  to  affect  the 
multitude  ;  fuch  who  come  with  expectation  to  laugh  at 
thelaft  act  of  a  play,  and  are  better  entertained  with  two 
or  three  unfeafonable  jefts,  than  with  the  artful  folution 
of  the  fable. 

As  Terence  excelled  in  his  performances,  fo  had  he 
great  advantages  to  encourage  his  undertakings ;  for  he 
built  mofl  on  the  foundations  of  Menander  :  his  plots 
were  generally  modelled,  and  his  characters  ready  drawn 
to  his  hand.  He  copied  Menander  j  and  Menander  had 

no 
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no  lefs  light  in  the  formation  of  his  characters,  from  the 
obfervati.ons  of  Theophraftus,  of  whom  he  was  a  difciple  ; 
and  Theophraftus,  it  is  known,  was  not  only  the  difciple, 
but  the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Ariftotle,  the  firft  and 
greateft  judge  of  poetry.  Thefe  were  great  models  to 
defign  by  ;  and  the  further  advantage  which  Terence 
poffeflecl,  towards  giving  his  plays  the  due  ornaments  of 
purity  of  flile,  and  juftnefs  of  manners,  was  not  lefs  con- 
fiderable,  from  the  freedom  of  convention  which  was 
permitted  him  with  Lelius  and  Scipio,  two  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  polite  men  of  his  age.  And,  indeed,  the  privi 
lege  of  fuch  a  converfation,  is  the  only  certain  means  of 
attaining  to  the  perfection  of  dialogue. 

If  it  has  happened  in  any  part  of  this  comedy,  that  I 
have  gained  a  turn  of  jftile,  or  expreffion  more  correct,  or 
at  leail  more  corrigible,  than  in  thofe  which  I  have  for 
merly  written,  I  muft,  with  equal  pride  and  gratitude, 
afcribe  it  to  the  honour  of  your  Lordfhip's  admitting  me 
into  your  converfation,  and  that  of  afociety  where  every 
body  elfe  was  fo  well  worthy  of  you,  in  your  retirement, 
laft  fummer,  from  the  town  ;  for  it  was  immediately  af 
ter  that  this  comedy  was  written.  If  I  have  failed  in  my 
performance,  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  where  there  were 
fo  many,  not  inferior  either  to  a  Scipio  or  a  Lelius,  that 
that  there  Ihould  be  one  wanting  equal  in  capacity  to  a 
Terence. 

If  I  am  not  mitfaken,  poetry  is  almoft  the  only  art 
which  has  not  yet  laid  claim  to  your  Lordfnip's  patronage. 
Architecture  and  painting,  to  "the  great  honour  of  our 
country,  have  flourifhed  under  your  influence  and  pro 
tection.  In  the  mean  time,  Poetry,  the  eldeft  filler  of  all 
arts,  and  parent  of  molt,  ieems  to  have  refigned  her  birth 
right,  by  haying  neglected  to  pay  her  duty  to  your  Lord- 
fhip  ;  and  by  permitting  others  of  a  later  extraction  to- 
prepoffefs  that  place  in  your  efteem,  to  which  none  can, 
pretend  a  better  title.  Poetry,  in  its  nature,  is  facred  to 
the  good  and  great ;  the  relation  between  them  is  reci 
procal,  and  they  are  ever  propitious  to  it.  It  is  the  pri 
vilege  of  poetry  to  addrefs  to  them,  ami  it  is  their  prero 
gative  alone  to  give  it  protection. 

This  received  maxim  is  a  general  apology  for  all  wri 
ters  who  confecrate  their  labours  to  great  men :  but  I 
A  3  could 
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could  wifh,  at  this  time,  that  this  addrefs  were  exempted 
from  the  common  pretence  of  all  dedications ;  and  as  I 
can  diflinguifh  your  Lordmip  even  among  the  moft  de- 
ferving,  fo  this  offering  might  become  remarkable  by 
fome  particular  inftance  of  refpeft,  which  fhould  afTure 
your  Lordfliip,  that  I  am,  with  all  due  fenfe  of  your  ex 
treme  worthinefs  and  humanity, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's  mod  obedient, 
And  moft  obliged  humble  fervant, 

WILLIAM   CONGREVE, 


TO 
/ 
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Mr.     CONCRETE; 

OCCASIONED    BY    HIS 

C       O      M      E      D      Y, 

CALLED     THE 

WAY     OF    THE    WORLD 


WHEN  pleafure's  falling  to  the  low  delight, 
In  vain  the  joys  of  the  uncertain  fight ; 
No  fenfe  of  wit  when  rude  fpeclators  know, 
But  in  diftorted  geilure,  farce  and  fliow : 
How  could,  great  author,  your  afpiring  mind 
Dare  to  write  only  to  the  few  refin'd  ; 
Yet  tho*  that  nice  ambition  you  purfue, 
'Tis  not  in  Congreve's  power  to  pleafe  but  few. 
Implicitly  devoted  to  his  fame, 
Well-drefs'd  barbarians  know  his  awful  name ; 
Tho'  fenfelefs  they're  of  mirth,  but  when  they  laugh,. 
As  they  feel  wine,  but  when  till  drunk,  they  quaff. 

On  you,  from  fate,  a  lavifli  portion  fell, 
In  ev'ry  way  of  writing  to  excel. 
Your  mufe  applaufe  to  Arabella  brings, 
In  notes  as  fweet  as  Arabella  fings. 
Whene'er  you  draw  an  undiflembled  woe, 
With  fweet  diftrefs  your  rural  numbers  flow. 
Paftora's  the  complaint  of  ev'ry  fwain, 
Paftora  flill  the  echo  of  the  plain  ! 
Or  if  your  mufe  defcribe,  with  warming  force, 
The  wounded  Frenchman  falling  from  hishorfej 

And 


And  her  own  William  glorious  in  the  ftrife, 
Bellowing  on  the  proftrate  foe  his  life  : 
You  the  great  ad  as  gen'roufly  rehearfe, 
And  all  the  Englifli  fury's  in  your  verfe. 
By  your  felecled  fcenes.  and  handfome  choice, 
Knnobled  Comedy  exalts  her  voice  ; 
You  check  unjuft  efteem,  and  fond  defire, 
And  teach  to  fcorn  what  elfe  we  mould  admire  ; 
The  juit  impreffion  taught  by  you  we  bear. 
The  player  acls  the  world,  the  world  the  play'r;, 
Whom  itill  that  world  unjuftly  difefteems, 
Tho'  he,  alone,  profefles  what  he  feems  : 
But  when  your,  mule  aflumes  her  tragic  part, 
She  conquers  and  (he  reigns  in  ev'ry  heart  ; 
To  mourn  with  her  men  cheat  their  private  woe> 
And  gen'rous  pity's  all  the  grief  they  know. 
The  widow,  who  impatient  of  delay, 
From  the.  town  -joys  muft  majk  it  to  the  play, 
Joins  with  your  Mourning  Bride's  reliftlefs  moan^ 
And  weeps  a  lofs  fl-.e  flighted,  when  her  own. 
You  give  us  torment,  and  you  give  us  eafe, 
And  vary  our  afflictions  as  you  pleafe. 
Is  not  a  heart  fo  kind  as  yours  in  pain, 
To  load  your  friends  with  cares  you  only  feign  ; 
Your  friends  in  grief,  compos'd  yourfelf,  to  leave? 
But  'tis  the  only  way  you'll  e'er  deceive. 
Then  ftill,  great  Sir,  your  moving  pgw'r  employ, 
To  lull  our  ibrrow,  and  correct  our  joy. 


.    STEELE: 


PRO- 
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/HF  thofe  few  fools  who  with  ill  ftars  are  curft, 

^  Sure  fcribbling  fools,  calf  d poets,  fare  the  ivorft  ; 

For  they're  a  fet  of  fools  which  Fortune  makes. 

And  after  Jhe  has  made  them  fools,  forfakes. 

With  Nature's  oafs  'tis  quite  a  diff'rmt  cafe, 

For  Fortune  favours  all  her  idcot-race ; 

In  her  own  nejl  the  cuckoo-eggs  we  find, 

O'er  which  Jhe  broods  to  hatch  the  changeling-kind. 

No  portion  for  her  own  Jhe  has  to  fpare, 

iSo  much  Jhe  doats  on  her  adopted  care. 

Poets  are  bubbles,  by  the  town  drawn  in, 
Suffer' d  at  firft  fome  trifling  flakes  to  win  : 
But  what  unequal  hazards  do  they  run  !  -j 

Bach  time  they  write,  they  venture  all  they've  won  ;  > 

The  'f quire  that's  b  utter' d  ft  ill,  is  fure  to  be  undone*  j 

This  author,  heretofore,  has  found  your  favour  \ 
But  pleads  no  merit  from  his  paft  behaviour. 
To  build  on  that  might  prove  a  vain  prefumption^ 
Should  grants,  to  poets  made,  admit  refumption: 
And  in  Parnajfus  he  muft  Infe  his  feat, 
If  that  be  found  a  forfeited  eft  ate. 

He  owns  with  toil  he  wrought  the  following  fcenes ; 
But  if  they're  naught,  ne'er  f pare  him  for  his  pains  : 
Damn  him  the  more  \  have  no  commiferation 
For  dulnefs  on  mature  deliberation. 
He  fwears  he'll  not  refent  one  hifs'd-off  feme, 
Nor,  like  thofe  peev ijh  wits,  his  play  maintain, 
Who,  to  ajjcrt  their  fenfe,  your  tafte  arraign. 
Some  plot  we  think  he  has,  and  fome  new  thought ; 
Some  humour  too^  no  farce  ;  but  that's  a  fault. 
Satire,  he  thinks,  you  ought  not  to  expett  ; 
For  fo  reform'd  a  town,  who  dares  cor  re  ft  f 
To  plcafe,  this  time,  has  been  his  fole  pretence  ; 
He'll  not  inftruft,  left  it  Jhould  give  offence. 
Should  he,  by  chance^  a  knave  or  fool  cxpofe, 
That  hurts  none  here— fure  here  are  none  of  thofe. 
In  Jhort,  our  play  Jhall  (with  your  leave  to  Jhew  it) 
Give  you  one  inftance  of  a  pajfive  poet, 
Who  to  your  judgments  yields  all  rejtgnation, 
To  fave  or  damn,  after  your  own  dtfcfction* 
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SCENE,     LONDON. 
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The  lines  diftinguiflied  by  Inverted  comas,  '  thus,'  are  omitted  in  tie 
Ref>refenfation-t  and  tbofe  printed  in  Italics  are  the  additions  of 
the  Theatre. 


ACT        I. 

SCENE    I.     A  Chocolate -houfc. 
Mirabell  and  Fainall  [r  if  tig  from  cards]  Betty  waiting* 

M  I  R  A  BEL  L. 

YOU  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Fainall. 
Faf n.  Have  we  done  ? 

Mira.  What  you  pleafe.   I'll  play  on  to  entertain  you. 

Fain.  N6,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge  another  time, 
when  you  are  not  fo  indfferent  j  you  are  thinking  of 
fomething  elfe  now,  and  play  too  negligently  ;  the  cold- 
nefs'of  a  lofmg  gamefter,  leiTens  the  plea  Cure  of  the  win 
ner.  I'd  no  more  play  with  a  man  that  flighted  his  ill  for 
tune,  than  I'd  make  love  to  a  woman  who  undervalued  the 
lofs  of  her  reputation. 

Mira.  You  have  a  tafte  extremely  delicate,  and  are  for 
refining  yourpleafures. 

Fain.  Pr'ythee,  why  fo  rcferv'd  ?  Something  has  put 
you  out  of  humour. 

Mira.  Not  at  all:  I  happen  to  be  grave  to-day  ;  and 
you  are  gay;  that's  all. 

fain.  Confefs,  Millamant and  you  quarrell'd  lafl  night, 
after  I  left  you  ;  my  fair  coulin  has  fome  humours  that 
would  tempt  the  patience  of  a  ftoick.  What,  fome  cox 
comb  came  in,  and  was  well  received  by  her,  while  you 
were  by. 

Mira.  Witwoud  and  Petulant :  and  what  was  worfe, 
2  her 
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her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother,  my  evil  genius ;  or  to 
fum  up  all  in  her  own  name,  my  old  lady  Wifhfort  came 
in. 

Fain.  O  there  it  is  then She  has  a  lafling  paflion 

for  you,  and  with  reafon— What,  then  my  wife  was 
there  ? 

Mira.  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Manvood,  and  three  or  four 
more,  whom  I  never  faw  before  ;  feeing  me,  they  all 
put  on  their  grave  faces,  whifper'd  one  another  ;  then 
complain'd  aloud  of  the  vapours,  and  after  fell  into  a  pro 
found  lilence. 

fain.  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Mira.  For  which  reafon  I  refolv'd  not  to  ftir.  At  lafl 
the  good  old  lady  broke  through  her  painful  taciturnity, 
with  an  invective  againft  long  vifits.  I  would  not  have 
underftood  her,  but  Millamant  joining  in  the  argument, 
I  rofe,  and  with  a  conflrained  fmile  told  her,  I  thought 
nothing  was  fo  eafy  as  to  know  when  a  vifit  began  to  be 
troublefome  ;  (he  reddened  and  I  withdrew,  without  ex 
pecting  her  reply, 

Fain.  You  were  to  blame  to  refent  what  flie  fpoke  on 
ly  in  compliance  with  her  aunt. 

Mira .  She  is  more  miflrefs  of  herfelf  than  to  be  under 
tlie  neceflity  of  fuch  refignation. 

Fain.  What !  tho'  half  her  fortune  depends  upon  her 
marrying  with  my  lady's  approbation  ? 

Mira.  I  was  then  in  fuch  a  humour,  that  I  fliould 
have  been  better  pleafed  if  (he  had  been  lefs  difcreet. 

Fain.  Now  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they  were 
weary  of  you  ;  lafl  night  was  one  of  their  cabal  nights  ; 
they  have  them  three  times  a  week,  and  meet  by  turns, 
at  one  another's  apartments,  where  they  come  together 
like  the  coroner's  inqueft,  to  fit  upon  the  murder'd  reputa 
tions  of  the  week.  You  and  I  are  excluded  ;  and  it  was 
once  propofed  that  all  the  male  fex  fliould  be  excepted  ; 
but  fomebody  moved,  that  to  avoid  fcandal,  there  might 
be  one  man  of  the  community  ;  upon  which  motion  Wit- 
wood  and  Petulant  were  enrolled  members. 

Mira.  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundrefs  of  this 
feet  ?  My  Lady  Wiflifort,  I  warrant,  who  publifiies  her 
deteftation  of  mankind  j  and  full  of  the  vigour  of  fifty- 
five, 
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five,  declares  for  a  friend  and  ratafia  ;  and  let  pofterity 
fliift  for  itfelf,  fhe'll  breed  no  more. 

Fain.  The  difcovery  of  your  fham  addrefles  to  her,  to 
conceal  you  love  to  her  niece,  has  provoked  this  fepara- 
tion  :  had  you  diflembled  better,  things  might  have  con 
tinued  in  the  itate  of  nature. 

Mir  a.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any  reafon- 
able  confcience;  I  proceeded  to  the  very  laftaci  of  liit- 
tery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a  fong  in  her  commen 
dation.  Nay,  I  got  a  friend  to  put  her  into  a  lampoon, 
and  compliment  her  with  the  imputation  of  an  affair  with 
a  young  fellow,  which  I  carried  to  far,  that  I  told  her  the 
malicious  rovvn  took  notice  that  flie  was  grown  fat  of  a  fud- 
den  ;  and  when  (he  lay  in  of  a  dropfy,  perfuaded  her  (he 
WHS  reported  to  be  in  labour.  The  devil's  in't  if  an  old 
woman  is  to  be  flattered  farther,  unlefs  a  man  fhould  en 
deavour  downright  perfonally  to  debauch  her ;  and  that 
my  virtue  forbade  me.  But  for  the  difcovery  of  this 
amour,  I  am  indebted  to  your  friend,  or  your  wife's 
friend,  Mrs,  Marvvood. 

Fain.  What  mould  provoke  her  to  be  your  enemy,  un 
lefs  me  has  made  you  .advances  which  you  have  flighted  r 
Women  do  not  eaiily  forgiveomiilions  of  that  nature. 
_.  Mir  a.  She  was  always  civil  to  me,  till  of  late;  I  con- 
fefs  lam  not  one  of  thofe  coxcombs  who  are  apt  to  inter 
pret  a  woman's  good  manners  to  her  prejudice  ;  and  think 
that  fhe  who  does  not  refufe  'em  ev'ry  thing,  can  refuie 
"em  nothing. 

Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell;  and tho* you 
may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to  fatisfy  a  lady's  long 
ing  ;  you  have  too  much  generality,  not  to  be  tender  of 
her  honour.  Yet  you  fpeak  with  an  indifference  which 
fecms  to  be  affecled  ;  and  confelles  you  are  confcious  of  u 
negligence. 

Mira.  You  purfue  the  argument  with  a  diftruft  that 
feems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confefs  you  are  confcious  of 
a  concern  for  which  the  lady  is  more  indebted  to  you,  than 
is  your  wire. 

Fain.  Fy,  fy,  friend,  if  you  grow  cenforious,  I  mufl 

leave  you I'll  look  upon  the  gamefters  in  the  next 

room. 

Mira.  Who  are  they  ? 

B  Fain, 
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Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwood— Bring  me  fome  choco- 

[Exit. 

Mira.  Betty,  what  fays  our  clock  ? 

Bet.  Turn'd  of  the  laft  canonical  hour,  Sir. 

Mira.  How  pertinently  the  jade  anfwers  me  !  Ha  ! 
almoft  one  o'clock!  [Looking  on  his  watch]  Oh,  y'are 

come 

Enter  Footman. 

Mira.  Well ;  is  the  grand  affair  over?  You  have  been 
fomething  tedious. 

Serif.  Sir,  there's  fuch  coupling  at  Pancras,  that  they 
ftand  behind  one  another,  as  'twere  in  a  country  dance. 
Ours  was  the  laft  couple  to  lead  up  ;  and  no  hopes  ap 
pearing  of  difpatch,  befides,  the  parfon  growing  hoarfe, 
we  wereafraid  his  lungs  would  have  failed  before  it  came 
to  our  turn ;  fo  we  drove  round  to  Duke's  Place  j  and 
there  they  were  ri vetted  in  a  trice. 

Mira.  So,  fo,  you  are  fure  they  are  married. 

Serv.  Married  and  bedded,  Sir  :  I  am  witnefs. 

Mira.  Have  you  the  certificate  ? 

Serv.  Here  it  is,  Sir. 

*  Mira.  Has  the  Taylor  brought  Waitwell's  clothes 
fc  home,  and  the  new  liveries  ? 

*  Scrv.  Yes,  Sir.' 

Mira.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again,  d'ye  hear, 
and  adjourn  the  confummation  'till  farther  order;  bid 
Waitwell  make  his  ears,  and  dame  Partlet  ruftle  up  her 
feathers,  and  meet  me  at  one  o'clock  by  Rofamond's 
pond  ;  that  I  may  fee  her  before  (he  returns  to  her  lady  : 
and,  as  you  tender  your  ears,  be  fecret.  [Exit  Footman. 
Enter  Fainall, 

Fain.  Joy  of  your  fuccefs,  Mirabell ;  you  look  pleas'd. 

Mira.  Ay  ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter  of  fome 
fort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  difcovery.  I  am 
glad  this  is  not  a  cabal-night.  I  wonder,  Fainall,  that 
you  who  are  married,  and  of  confcquence  mould  be  dif- 
creet,  will  fuffer  your  wife  to  be  of  fuch  a  party. 

Fain.  Faith,  I  am  not  jealous.  Befides,  moil  who  are 
engaged,  are  women  and  relations ;  and  for  the  men, 
they  are  of  a  kind  too  contemptible  to  give  fcandal. 

Mira.  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater  the  cox 
comb, always  the  more  the  fcandal:  for  a  woman  who  is  not 

a  fool, 
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a  fool,  can  have  but  one  reafon  for  aflbciating  with  a  man 
who  is  one. 

Fain.  Are  you  jealous  as  often  as  you  fee  Witwoud  en 
tertained  by  Millamant  ? 

Mira.  Of  her  underitanding  I  am,  if  not  of  her  per- 
fon. 

Fain.  You  do  her  wrong ;  for  to  give  her  her  due,  flie 
has  wit. 

Mira.  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man  think 
fo  ;  and  complaifance  enough  not  to  contrad'i6t  him  who 
fliall  tell  her  fo. 

Fain.,  For  a  paflionate  lover,  methinks  you  are  a  man 
fomewhat  too  difcerning  in  the  failings  of  your  miftreis. 

Mira.  And  for  a  difcerning  man,  fomewhat  too  paf- 
iionate  a  lover  ;  for  I  like  her  with  all  her  faults  ;  nay- 
like  her  for  her  faults.     Her  follies  are  fo  natural,  or  fo 
artful,  that  they  become  her ;  and  thole  affe&ations  which 
in  another  woman  would  be  odious,  ferve  but  to  make  her 
more  agreeable.     I'll  tell  thee,  Fainall,  (he  once  ufed  me 
with  that  infolence,  that  in  revenge  I  took  her  to  pieces  ; 
fitted  her,  and  feparated  her  failings ;  *  I  ftudied  'em'and 
got  'em  by  rote.     The  catalogue  was  fo  large,  that  I 
was  not  without  hopes,  one  day  or  other,  to  hate  her 
heartily  :  to  which  end  I  fo  ufed  myfelf  to  think  of  'em, 
that  at  length,  contrary  to  my  defign  and  expectation, 
they  gave  me  every  hour  lefs  and  lefs  difturbance;  'till 
in  a  few  days  it  became  habitual  to  me,  to  remember 
*  'em  without  being  difpleas'd.'     They  are  now  grown  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties ;  and  in  all  probability 
in  a  little  time  longer,  I  (hall  like  'em  as  well. 

Fain.  Marry  her,  marry  her ;  be  half  as  well  acquaint 
ed  with  her  charms,  as  you  are  with  her  defects,  and  my 
life  on't  you  are  your  own  man  again. 
Mira.  Say  you  fo  ? 

Fain,  I,  I,  1  have  experience  ;  I  have  a  wife,  and  fa 
forth. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 
Meffi  Is  one  fquire  Witwoud  here  ? 
Bet.  Yes ;  what's  your  bufinefs  ? 
Me/^  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  brother  Sir  Wil 
ful,  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver  into  his  own  hands. 

Bet.  He's  in  the  next  room,  friend That  way. 

[Exit  Meflenger. 
B  2 
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Mira.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family  in  town. 
Sir  Wilful  Witwoud  ? 

Fain.  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Mira.  I  have  feen  him,  he  promifes  to  be  an  extraordi 
nary 'perfon;  j  think  you  have  the  honour  to  be  related  to 
him. 

Fain.  Yes  ;  he  is  half  brother  to  this  Witwoud  by  a 
former  wife,  who  was  lifter  to  my  Lady  Wimfort,  my 
wife's  mother.  If  you  marry  Millamant,  you  muft  call 
coufins  too. 

Mira.  1  had  rather  be  his  relation  than  his  acquain 
tance. 

Tain.  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip  himfelf  for 
travel. 

Mira.  For  travel !  Why  the  man  that  I  mean  is  above 
forty. 

Tain.  No  matter  for  that ;  'tis  for  the  honour  of  Eng 
land,  that  all  Europe  fhould  know  we  have  blockheads  of 
all  ages. 

Mira.  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  parliament  to 
fave  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  prohibit  the  experta- 
tion  of  fools. 

Tain.  By  no  means,  'tis  better  as  'tis;  'tis  better  to 
trade  with  a  little  lofs,  than  to  be  quite  eaten  up  with 
being  overftocked. 

Mira.  Pray,  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-errant,  and 
thofe  of  the  fquire  his  brother,  any  thing  related  ? 

Fain.  Not  at  all ;  Witwoud  grows  by  the  knight,  like 
a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  One  will  melt  in  your 
mouth,  and  t'other  fet  your  teeth  on  edge ;  one  is  all 
pulp,  and  the  other  all  core. 

*  Mira.  So  one  will  be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe,  and 
*  the  other  will  be  rotten  without  ever  being  ripe  at  all.' 

Tain.  Sir  Wilful  is  an  odd  mixture  of  bafhtulnefs  and 
obftinacy. — But  when  he's  drunk,  he's  as  loving  as  the 
monfler'in  theTempeft;  and  much  after  the  fame  manner. 
To  give  t'other  his  due,  he  has  fomething  of  good-na 
ture,  and  does  not  always  want  wit. 

Mira.  Not  always  j  but  as  often  as  his  memory  fails 
Kim,  and  his  common-place  of  comparifons.  He  is  a 
fool  with  a  good  memory,  and  fome  few  fcraps  of  other 

folk's 
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folk's  wit.  He  is  one,  vvhofe  converfation  can  never  be 
approved,  yet  it  is  now  and  then  to  endured.  He  has 
indeed  one  good  quality,  he  is  not  exceptious ;  '  for  he 
*  ib  paffionately  affetis  the  reputation  of  understanding 
'  raillery,  that  he  will  conitrue  an  affront  into  a  jert  ;  and 
'  call  downright  rudenefs  and  ill  language,  fatire  and 
4  fire.' 

Fain.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  finifh  his  picture,  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full  length.  Behold  the 
original. 

Enter  Witwoud. 

Wit.  Afford  me  your  companion,  myjdears.,*  pity  me, 
Fainall ;  Mirabellrpity  me. 

Mir  a.  I  do  from  my  foul. 

Fain.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Wit.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Did  not  a  meilenger  bring  you  one  but  now,  Sir  r 

Wit,  Ay,  but  no  other  ? 

Bet.  No,  Sir. 

Wit.  That's  hard,   that's  very  hard A  melfenger, 

a  mule,  a  bealt  of  burden,  he  has  brought  me  a  letter 
from  the  fool  my  brother,  as  heavy  as  a  panegyric  in  a 
funeral  fermon,  or  a  copy  of  commendatory  verles  from, 
one  poet  to  another;  and  what's  vvorfe,  'tis  as  fure  a 
forerunner  of  the  author,  asxan  epiftle  dedicatory. 

Mir  a.  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  Witwoud  ! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  my  half  brother,  my  half  brother;  he 
is  no  nearer,  upon  honour. 

Mir  a.  Then  'tis  poffible  he  may  be  but  half  a  foul. 

Wit.  Good,  good,  Mirabell,  Is  thole !  Good,   good  ;» 
liang   him,  don't  let's  talk  of  him. — Fainall,  how  doe£ 
your  lady  ?  Gad,  1  fay  any  thing  in   the  world  to  get 
this  fellow  out  oi"  my  head.     I  beg  pardon  that  I  fhould 
iiik  a  man  of  pleafure,  and  the  town,  a  queftion  at  once 
fo  foreign  and  domeftic.     But  I  talk  like  an  old  maid  a 
a  marriage  ;   I  don't  know  \vhat  I  fay  :  but  fhe's  the  be 
woman  in  the  world. 

b'ain.  'Tis  well  you  don't  know  what  you  fay,  or  elfe 
your  commendation  would  go  near  to  make  me  either 
vain  or  jealous. 

Wit.    No  man  in   town  lives  well  with  a  wife   but 
Fainall.    Your  j  ud^ment,  Mirabell  ? 
B  3 
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Mir  a.  You  had  better  ftep  and  alk  his  wife,  if  you 
would  be  credibly  informed. 

Wit.  Mirabell. 

Mir  a.  Ay. 

Wit.  My  clear,  I  alk  ten  thoufand  pardons : Gad 

I  have  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  fay  to  you. 

Mir.  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

Wit.  No,  but  pr'ythee  excufe  me, — my  memory  is 
fuch  a  memory. 

Mira.  Have  a  care  of  fuch  apologies,  Witwoud; — 
for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  aftc&ed  to  complain, 
either  ot  the  ipleen  or  his  memory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant  ? 

W  if.  He's  reckoning  his  money, — my  money  it  was 
I  have  no  luck  to-day. 

fain.  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you  at  play  ;— 
for  you  are  fure  to  be  too  hard  for  him  at  repartee  : 
imce  you  monopolize  the  wit  that  is  between  you,  the 
fortune  muil  be  his  of  courfe. 

Mir  a.  I  don't  find  that  Petulant  confefles  the  fuperio- 
fity  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwoud. 

Wit.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicious  now,  and  would 
breed  debates— —Petulant's  my  friend,  and  a  very  ho- 
neft  fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  has  a  (matter 
ing Faith  and  troth,  a  pretty  deal  of  an  odd  fort  of 

a  (mail  wit :  nay,  I'll  do  him  juftice.  I'm  his  friend,  I 

won't  wrong  him And  if  he  had  any  judgment  in 

the  world, — he  would  not  be  altogether  contemptible. 
Come,  come,  don't  detract  from  the  merits  of  my  friend. 

fain.  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over- nicely  bred. 

Wit.  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  rogue  has  no  manners 

at  all,  that  I  muft  own No  more  breeding  than  a 

bum-baily,  that  I  grant  you 'Tis  pity ;  the  fellow 

has  fire  and  life. 

Mir  a.  What,  courage  ? 

Wit.  Hum,  faith  I  don't  know  as  to  that, — I  can't  fay 

as  to  that- Yes,  faith,  in  controverfy,  he'll  contradict 

any  body. 

Mira.  Though  'twere  a  man  whom  he  feared,  or  a  wo 
man  whom  he  loved. 

^  Wit.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  before  he 
fpeaks  ; — we  have  all  our  failings :  you  are  too  hard  upon 

him. 
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him,  you  are  faith;  Le  me  excufe  him,— I  can  de 
fend  moft  of  his  faults,  except  one  or  two  :  one  he  has, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  if  he  were  my  brother,  I  could 
not  acquit  him — That  indeed  I  could  wilh  were  other- 
wiie. 

Mira.  Ay,  marry  ;    what's  that,  Witwoud  ? 

Wit.  Oh,  pardon  me Expofe  the  infirmities  of  my 

friend.  —  No,  my  dear,  excufe  me  there. 

If.   Fain*  What  I  warrant  he's  inlincere,  or  'tis  fome  fuch 

trifle. 

Wit.  No,  no,  what  if  he  be  ?  'Tis  no  matter  for  that, 
his  wit  will  excufe  that :  a  wit  fhould  no  more  be  fin- 
cere,  than  a  woman  conftant ;  one  argues  a  decay  of 
parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty. 

Mira.  May  be  you  think  him  too  pofitive  ? 
Wit.  No,  no,  his  being  politive  is  an  incentive  to  ar 
gument,  and  keeps  up  converfation. 
Fain.  Too  illiterate. 

Wit.  That,  that's  his  happinefs— His  want  of  learn 
ing  gives  him  the  more  opportunity  to  fhew  his  natural 
parts. 

Mira.  He  wants  words. 

Wit.  Ay;  but  I  like  him  for  that  now;  fc  r  his  want 
of  words  gives  me  the  pleafure  very  often  to  explain  his 
meaning. 

fain.  He's  impudent. 
Wit.  No,  that's  not  it. 
Mira.  Vain. 
Wit.  No. 

Mira.  What,  hefpeaks  unfeafonable  truths  fometimes> 
becaufe  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  invent  an  evafion. 

Wit.  Truths !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  No,  no ;  fince  you  will 
have  it — I  mean,  he  never  f  peaks  truth  at  all — that's  all. 
He  will  lie  like  a  chamberbaid,  or  a  woman  of  quality's 
porter.  Now  that  is  a  fault. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coach.  Is  mafler  Petulant  here,  mifirefs  ? 
Bet.  Yes. 

Coach.  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  would  fpeak 
with  him. 

Fain.  Oh,  brave  Petulant !  Three  ! 

Bet* 
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Set.  I'll  tell  him.  [Exit* 

4  Coach,   You  muft  bring  two  difhes  of  chocolate  and 

*  a  glafs  of  cinnamon-water.  [Exit-.. 

'  Jilt.  That  ttiould  be  for  two  fading  {trumpets,  and  a 
'  bawd  troubled  with  wind.  Now  you  may  know  what 

*  the  three  are. 

'  Mira.  You  are  very  free  with  your  friend's  acquaint- 

*  ance. 

Wit,  '  Ay,  ay,  friendfhip  without  freedom  is  as  dull  as 

*  love  without  enjoyment,   or  wine  without  toafting  ; 

*  but  to  tell  you  a  fecret,'  thefe  are  trulls  whom  he  al 
lows  coach  hire,  and  fometh'mg  more,  by  the  week,  to 
call  on  him  once  a  day  at  public  places. 

Mira.  How  ! 

Wit.  You  fliall  fee  he  won't  go  to  'em,  becaufe  there's 

no  more  company  here  to  take  notice  of  him. Why 

this  is  nothing  to  what  he  ufed  to  do  : — before  he  found 
out  this  way,  I  have  known  him  call  for  himfelf 

Fain.  Call  for  himfelf'!   What  doft  t-hou  mean  ? 

Wit.  Mean!  why  he  would  ilip  you  out  of  this  cho- 
colate-houfe,  juft  when  you  had  been  talking  to  him — 
As  foon  as  your  back  was  turned — whip  he  was  gone  ; 
—then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap  on  a  hood  and  fcarf,  and 
a  malk,  flap  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drive  hither  to 
the  door  again  in  a  trice ;  where  he  would  fend  in  for 
himfelf;  that  is,  I  mean,  call  for  himfelf,  wait  for 
himfelf;  nay,  and  what's  more,  not  rinding  himfelf, 
.  fometimes  leave  a  letter  for  himfelf. 

Mira.  I  confefs  this  is  fomething  extraordinary 1 

believe  he  waits  for  himfelf  now,  he  is  fo  long  a  coming ; 
Oh,  I  afkhis  pardon. 

Enter  Betty  » 

Set.  Sir,  the  coach  flays . 

Enter  Petulant. 

Pet.  Well,  well ;  I  come  ; — 'Sbud,  a  man  hud  as  good 
be  a  profeffed  midwife,  as  a  profefled  whoremafler,  at 
this  rate  ;  to  be  knocked  up,  and  railed  at  all  hours,  and 
in  all  places.  Pox  on  them,  I  won't  come — D'ye  hear, 

tell  them  I  won't  come Let  them  fnivel  and  cry  their 

hearts  out. 

Fain.  You  are  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet.  All's  one,  let  it  pafs 1  have  a  humour  to 

be  cruel.  2  Mira. 
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Mira.  I  hope  they  are  not  perfcns  of  condition  that 
you  ufe  at  this  rate. 

Pet.  Condition  !  condition's  a  dried  fig,  if  I  am  not  in 
humour  -  '  By  this  hand,  if  they  were  your—  a  —  a 
»  —  your  what-dee-call-'ems  themfelves,  they  mult  wait 
4  or  rub  off,  if  I  want  appetite. 

'  Mira.  What-dee-call-'ems  !  What  are  they,  Wit- 

*  woud? 

*  Wit.  Emprefles,    my  dear  -  By  your  what-dee* 

*  call-'ems,  he  means  Sultana  queens. 

Pet.,  Ay,  Roxana's. 

Mira*  Cry  your  mercy. 

Fain.  Wit  woud  fays  they  are 

Pet.  What  does  he  fay  they  are  ? 

Wit.  I!  fine  ladies,  I  fay. 

Pet.  Pafs  on,  Witwoud—  -Harkee,   by  this  light 

*  his  relations  —  Two  co-heirefles  his  couiins,  and  an  old 

*  aunt,  who  loves  catterwauling  better  than  a  conven- 
'  tide. 

'  Wit.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  how  the  rogue 

*  would  come  off  —  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  gad,  I  can't  be  angry 

*  with  him,  if  he  had  faid  they  were  my  mother  and  my 

*  lifters. 

4  Mira.  No. 

*  Wit.  No  j   the  rogue's  wit  and  readinefs  of  inven* 
"  tion  charm  me  ;  dear  Petulant.* 

Bet.  They  are  gone,  Sir,  in  great  anger. 

Pet.  Enough,  let  them  trundle.    Angetfeel|js,com- 


Fain.  This  continence  is  all  difTembled  j  this  is  in  or 
der  to  have  fomething  to  brag  of  the  next  time  he  makes 
court  to  Millamant,  and  fwear  he  has  abandoned  the 
\vhole  fex  for  her  fake. 

Mira.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent  pretenfion 
there  yet  ?  1  (hall  cut  your  throat,  fome  time  or  other, 
Petulant,  about  that  bufinefs. 

Pet.  Ay,  ay,  let  that  pals  -  There  are  other  throats 
to  be  cut  - 

Mira.  Meaning  mine,  Sir  ? 

Pet.  Not  I  —  I  mean  nobody  —  I  know  nothing 
But  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world  —  and  they 
may  be  rivals  —  What  then,  all's  one  for  that— 

Mira,. 
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Mira.  Now,  harkee,  Petulant,  come  hither — Explain, 
or  I  fliall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet.  Explain;  I  know  nothing Why  you  have  an 

uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to  town,  and  lodges  by 
my  lady  Wifhfort's  ? 

Mira.  True. 

Pet.  Why,  that's  enough — You  and  he  are  not  friends ; 
and  if  he  mould  marry  and  have  a  child,  you  may  be 
di  (inherited,  ha  ? 

Mira.  Where  haft  thou  flumbled  upon  all  this  truth  ? 

Pet.  All's  one  for  that  j  why  then  lay  I  know  fome- 
thing. 

Mira.  Come,  thou  art  an  honeft  fellow,  Petulant,  and 
{halt  make  love  to  my  miftrefs,  thou  fha't,  faith.  What 
haft  thou  heard  of  my  uncle  ? 

Pet.  I  !  nothing  I.  If  throats  are  to  be  cut,  let  fwords 
clafh  ;  fnug's  the  word,  I  fhrug  and  am  filent. 

Mira.  Oh,  raillery,  raillery.     Come,  I  know  thou  art 

in  the  women's  fecrets What,  you're  a  cabalift;   I 

know  you  ftaid  at  Millamant's  laft  night,  after  I  went. 
Was  there  any  mention  made  of  my  uncle,  or  me  ?  Tell 
me.  If  thou  hadft  but  good-nature  equal  to  thy  wit, 
Petulant,  Tony  Witwoud,  who  is  now  thy  competitor  in 
fame,  would  fhew  as  dim  by  thee  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye 
by  a  pearl  of  orient ;  he  would  no  more  be  feen  by  thee, 
than  Mercury  is  by  the  fun.  Come,  I'm  fure  thou  wo't 
tell  me. 

Pet.  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  common  fenfe  then, 
for  the  future  ? 

Mira.  Faith,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and  I'll  pray 
that  Heaven  may  grant  it  thee  in  the  mean  time. 

Pet.  Well,  harkee. 

Fain.  Petulant  and  you  both  will  find  Mirabell  as  warm 
a  rival  as  a  lover. 

Wit.  Pflia,  pfha,  that  flie  laughs  at  Petulant  is  plain. 
And  for  my  part— But  that  it  is  almoft  a  fafhion  to  ad- 
rnire  her,  I  mould — Harkee — To  tell  you  a  fecret,  but 
let  it  go  no  farther— Between  friends,  I  fliall  never  break 
my  heart  for  her. 

fain.  How ! 

Wit.  -She's  handfoine ;  but  (he's  a  fort  of  an  uncertain 
Woman. 

Fain. 
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Fain.  I  thought  you  had  died  for  her. 

Wit.  Umph— No 

Fain.  She  has  .wit. 

Wit*  'Tis  what  fhe  will  hardly  allow  any  body  elfe— - 
Now,  demme,  I  fhould  hate  that,  if  fhe  were  as  handfome 
as  Cleopatra.  Mirabell  is  not  fo  lure  of  her  as  he  thinks 
for. 

Fain.  Why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

Wit.  We  ftaid  pretty  late  there  laft  night  ;  and  heard 
fomething  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell,  who  is  lately  come 
to  town, — and  is  between  him  and  the  bell  part  of  his 
eftate ;  Mirabell  and  he  are  at  fome  diflance,  as  my  lady 
Wiflifort  has  been  told  ;  and  you  know  fhe  hates  Mira 
bell  worfe  than  a  Quaker  hates  a  parrot,  or  than  a  fim- 
monger  hates  a  hard  fro  ft.  Whether  this  uncle  has 
feen  Mrs.  Millamant  or  not,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  there 
were  items  of  fuch  a  treaty  being  in  embryo  ;  and  if  it 
fhould  come  to  life,  poor  Mirabell  would  be  in  fome  fort 
unfortunately  fobbed,  i'faith. 

Fain.  'Tis  impoffible  Millamant  fhould  hearken  to  it. 

Wit.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell;  (he's  a  woman, 
and  a  kind  of  a  humourift. 

Mira.  And  this  is  the  fum  of  what  you  could  collecl 
laft  night. 

Pet.  The  quinteflence.  May  be  Witwoud  knows  more, 

he  flayed  longer Befides,  they  never  mind  him  ;  they 

fay  any  thing  before  him. 

Mira.  I  thought  you  had  been  the  greateft  favourite. 

Pet.  Ay,  tete-a-tete ;  but  not  in  public,  becaufe  I  make 
remarks. 

Mira.  You  do  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  ay  ;  pox,  I'm  malicious,  man.     Now  he's 

foft,  you  know;  they  are  not  in  awe  of  him The 

fellow's  well  bred ;  he's  what  you  call  a  'What- 

dee-call-'em,  a  fine  gentleman  :  but  he's  filly  withal. 

Mira.  I  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  iny  curiofity 
requires.  Fainall,  are  you  for  the  Mall  ? 

Fain.  Ay,  I'll  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

Wit.  Ay,  we'll  all  walk  in  the  park ;  the  ladies  talked 
of  beingthere. 

Mira.  I  thought  you  were  obliged  to  watch  for  your 
brother,  Sir  Willful's  arrival. 

Wit. 
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IHt.  No,  no  ;  he  comes  to  his  aunt's,  my  lady  Wifh-r 
fort :  pox  on  him,  I  fhall  be  troubled  with  him  too  ; 
what  (hall  I  do  with  the  fool  ?  * 

Pet.  Beg  him  for  his  eftate,  that  I  may  beg  you  after 
wards  ;  and  fo  have  but  one  trouble  with  you  both. 

Wit.  Oh,  rare  Petulant ;  thou  art  as  quick  as  fire  in  a 
frofty  morning ;  thou  {halt  to  the  Mall  with  us,  and 
we'll  be  very  i'evere. 

Pet.  Enough,  I'm  in  a  humour  to  be  fevere. 

Mira.  Are  you  ?  Pray  then  walk  by  yourfelves — Let 
not  us  be  acceffary  to  your  putting  the  ladies  out  of  coun 
tenance  with  your  fenielefs  ribaldry,  which  you  roar  out 
aloud  as  often  as  they  pafs  by  you  ;  and  when  you  have 
made  a  handfome  woman  blufh,  then  you  think  you  have 
been  fevere, 

Pet.  What,  what?  Then  let  them  either  iliew  their 
innocence  by  not  undemanding  what  they  hear,  or  elie 
(hew  their  difcretion  by  not  hearing  what  they  would  not 
be  thought  to  underftand. 

Mira.  But  haft  not  thou  then  fenfe  enough  to  know 
that  thou  oughteft  to  be  moft  afhamed  thyiell,  when  thou 
haft  pwt  another  out  of  countenance  ? 

Pet.  Not  I,  by  this  hand 1  always  take  blufh- 

ing  either  for  a  fign  of  guilt  or  ill  breeding. 

Mira.  I  confefs  yoVought  to  think  fo.  You  are  in 
the  right,  that  you  may  "plead  the  error  of  your  judg- 
ment  in  defence  of  your  practice. 

Where  modefty's  ill-manners,  'tis  but  fit 
That  impudence  and  malice  pals  for  wit. 
END  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE,  St.  James's  Park. 
Mrs.  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs.  FAINALL. 

AY,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  if  we  will  be  happy,  we  muft 
find  the  means  in  ourfelves,  and  awong  ourfelves. 
Men  are  ever  in  extremes  ;  either  doating,   or  averfe. 
While  they  are  lovers,  if  they  have  fire  and  fenfe,  their 

jealoufies 
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jealoufies  are  infupportable  :  and  when  they  ceafe  fo  love 
(we  ought  to  think  at  leafl)  they  loathe  ;  they  look  upon 
us  with  horror  and  diftafte  ;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghofts 
of  what  we  were,  and  as  from  fuch,  fly  from  us. 

Mrs.  Mar.  True,  'tis  an  unhappy  circumftance  of  life, 
that  love  fhould  ever  die  before  us ;  and  that  the  man  fo 
often  (hould  outlive  the  lover.  But  fay  what  you  will, 
'tis  better  to  be  left  than  never  to  have  been  lov'd.  To 
pafs  our  youth  in  dull  indifference,  to  refufe  the  fweeis 
of  life,  becaufe  they  once  mufl  leave  us,  is  as  prepofte- 
rous,  as  to  wifh  to  have  been  born  old,  becaufe  we  one 
day  muft  be  old.  For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and 
wafte,  but  it  (hall  never  ruft  in  my  pofleifion. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Then  it  feems  you  diflemble  an  averfion  to 
mankind,  only  in  compliance  to  my  mother's  humour. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free  ;  I  have  no  tafteof 
thofe  infipid  dry  difcourfes,  with  which  our  fex  of  force 
muft  entertain  themfelves,  apart  from  men.  We  may 
affedl  endearments  to  each  other,  profefs  eternal  frienti- 
fhips,  and  feem  to  doat  like  lovers  ;  but  'tis  not  in  our 
natures  long  to  perfevere.  Love  will  refume  his  empire 
in  our  breads,  and  every  heart,  or  loon  or  late,  receive 
and  re-admit  him  as  its  lawful  tyrant. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Blefs  me,  how  have  I  been  deceived ! 
Why  you  profefs  a  libertine. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  fee  my  friendship  by  my  freedom. 
Come,  be  as  iincere,  acknowledge  that  your  fentiments 
agree  with  mine. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Never. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  bate  mankind  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Heartily,  inveterately. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Your  hulband  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Moil  tranfcendently  ;  ay,  though  I  fay  it^ 
meritorioufly. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Fain.  There. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  join  with  you  ;  what  I  have  faid  has  been 
to  try  you. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Is  it  poffible  ?  Doft  thou  hate  thofe  vipers^ 
men  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  have  done  hating 'em,  and  am  now  come 
C  to 
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to  defpife  'em  j  the  next  thing  I  have  to  do,  is  eternally 
to  forget  'em. 

Mrs.  Fa.'n.  There  fpoke  the  fpirit  of  an  Amazon,  a 
Pentheulea. 

Mrs.  Mar.  And  yet  I  am  thinking  fometimes  to  carry 
my  averfion  farther. 

Mrs,  Fain.  How  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Fai?h,  by  marrying;  *  if  I  could  but  find 
1  cne  that  loved  me  very  well,  and  would  be  thoroughly 
4  fenfib'le  of  ill  ufage,  I  th:nk  I  (hould  do  my  felt  the 

*  violence  of  undergoing  the  ceremony. 

'  Mrs.  fain.  You  would  not  make  him  a  cuckold  ? 

*  Mrs.  Mar.  Noj  but  I'd  make  him  believe  I  did,  and 

*  that's  as  bad. 

*  Mrs,  Fain.  Why  had  you  not  as  good  do  it  ? 

*  Mrs.  Mar.  Oh,   if  he  fhou'd  ever  difcover  it,   he 
4  would  then  know  the  worft,  and  be  out  of  his  pain ; 

*  but  I  would  have  him  ever  to  continue  upon  the  rack  of 

*  fear  and  jealoufy. 

*  Mrs.  fa'n.  Ingenious  mifchief!'  Would  thou  wert 
marrkd  toMirabell. 

Mrs.  Mar.   Would  I  were. 

Mrs.  fain.  You  change  colour. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Becaufe  I  hate  him. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So  do  I ;  but  I  can  hear  him  named.  But 
•wlvit  reafon  have  you  to  hate  him  in  particular  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  never  loved  him  j  he  is,  and  always  was, 
infufterably  proud. 

Mrs.  Fain.  By  the  reafon  you  give  for  your  averfion, 
one  would  think  it  d  (Tembled  ;  for  you  have  laid  a  fault 
to  his  charge,  of  which  his  enemies  muft  acquit  him. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Oh,  then  it  feems  you  are  one  of  his  favour 
able  enemies.  Methinks  you  look  a  little  pale,  and  now 
you  flufh  again. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Do  I  ?  I  think  I  am  a  little  fick  o'  the  fud- 
den. 

Mrs.  War.  What  ails  you? 

Mrs.  Fain.  My  hufband.  Don't  you  fee  him  ?  He 
turned  fhort  upon  me  unawares,  and  has  almoil  overcome 
me, 

Enter  Fainall  and  Mirabell. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  comes  opportunely  for  you. 

Mrs. 
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JMKr.  Fain.  For  you,  for  he  has  brought  Mirubell  with 
him. 

Fain.  My  dear. 

Mrs.  Fain.  My  foul. 

fain.  You  don't  look  well  to-day,  child. 

Mrs.  Fain.  D'ye  think  fo  ? 

Mira.  He's  the  only  man  that  dees,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Fain.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me  fo  at 
leatt;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  I  could  hear  it 
without  mortification. 

Fain.  Oh,   my  dear,   I  am  fatisfied  of  your  tender- 

n.efs :  I  know  you  cannot  re  fen  t  any  thing  from  me  ; 

efpecially  what  is  an  effect  of  my  concern. 

.   Mrs.  Fain.  Mr.  Mirabel  1,  my  mother  interrupted  you 

in  a  pleafant  relation  la:l  night,  I  would  fain  hear  it  our. 

Mira.  The  perfuns  concerned  in  that  affair,  have  yet 
a  tolerable  reputation.-——^  am  afraid  Mr,  Faina)!  will 
be  cenforious. 

Mrs.  Fain.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing  than 
his  curiofhy,  and  will  willingly  difpenfe  with  the  hear 
ing  of  one  fcaadalous  ftory,  to  avoid  giving  an  occafion 
to  make  another,  by  being  feen  to  walk  wi  h  his  wife. 
This  way,  Mr.  Mirabell,  and  I  dare  promife  you  will 
oblige  us  both.  [Exeunt  Mira.  and  Mrs.  Fain. 

Fain.  Excellent  creature  !  Well,  fur*  if  I  fhouU  live 
to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  fiiould  be  a  miferable  man. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Ay  ? 

Fain.  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the  accomplish  - 
irent  of  ir,  of  confecjuence,  muft  put  an  end  to  all  my 
hopes  ;  and  what  a  wretch  is  he  who  muft  furvive  his 
hopes  !  Nothing  remains,  when  that  day  comes,  but  to  lit 
down  and  weep  like  Alexander,  when  he  wanted  other 
worlds  to  conquer. 

Mrs.  Mar.   Will  you  not  follow  them. 

Fain.  Faith,  I  think  not. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Pray  let  us ;  I  have  a  reafon. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous  ? 

Ms.  Mar.  Of  whom  ? 

Fain.  Of  Mirabell. 

Mrs.  M-.ir.  If  I  am,  is  it  inconftftent  with  my  love  to 
you,  that  I  am  tender  of  your  honour? 

C  z  Fain. 
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Fain.  You  would  intimate  then,  as  if  there  were  a 
fellow-fe elliig  between  my  wife  and  him. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  think  (lie  does  not  hate  him  to  that  de 
gree  (he  would  be  thought. 

Fain.  But  he,  I  fear,  is  tooinfenfible. 

Mrs.  Mar.  It  may  be  you  are  deceived. 

Fain.  It  may  be  fo.  I  do  not  now  begin  to  appre- 
Hend  it. 

Mrs: Mar.  What? 

"fain.  That  I  have  been  deceived,  Madam,  and  you 
are  falfe. 

Mrs.  Mar.  That  I  am  falfe  \  What  mean  you  ? 

Fain.  To  let  you  know,  I  fee  through  all  your  little 
arts — Come,  you  both  love  him  ;  and  both  have  equally 
d;ffembled  your  averfion.  Your  mutual  jealouftes  of  one 
another,  have  made  you  clafh  till  you  have  both  flruck 
fire.  I  have  feen  the  warm  con felfion  reddening  on  your 
cheeks,  and  fparkling  from  your  eyes. 

Mrs.  M.r.  You  do  me  wrong. 

Fam.  I  do  not 'Twas  for  my  eafe  to  overfee  and 

wilfully  neglect  the  grofs  advances  made  him  by  my 
wife;  that  by  permitting  her  to  be  engaged,  I  might 
continue  unfufpeclt-d  in  my  pleafures ;  and  take  you 
oftenef  to  my  arms  in  full  fecurity.  But  could  you  think, 
becaufe  the  nodding  hufband  would  not  wake,  that  e*er 
the  watchful  lover  ilept  ? 

Mrs.  Mar,  And  wherewithal  can  you  reproach  me  ? 

Fain.  With  infidelity,  with  loving  another,  wiih  love 
of  Mirabel  1. 

Mn.  Mar.  *T!s  falfe.  I  challenge  you  to  {hew  an  in- 
#ance  that  can  confirm  your  groundlcfs  accufation.  I 
hate  him. 

Fain.  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  him  ?  He  is  infenfl- 
ble,  and  your  refentment  follows  his  neglect.  An  in- 
flance  !  The  injuries  you  have  done  him  are  a  proof: 
jour  interpofing  in  his  love.  What  caufe  had  you  to 
make  difcoveries  of  his  pretended  paffion  ?  to  undeceive 
the  credulous  aunt,  and  be  the  omYious  obilacle  ok  his 
match  with  Millarnant  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  My  obligations  to  my  lady  urged  me :  I 
had  prof  tiled  a  friendihip  to  her ;  and  could  not  fee  her 
eafy  nature  fo  abuled  by  that  diiiembler. 
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Fain*  What,  was  it  confcience  then?  ProfefTed  a 
ftiend (hip  !  Oh,  the  pious  friendfnips  of  ihe  female  fex  ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  More  tender,  more  fincere,  and  more  endu 
ring,  than  all  the  vain  and  empty  vows  of  men,  whether 
profeiling  love  to  us,  or  mutual  faith  ro  one  another. 

Fain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  arc  nr\T  wife's  friend  too. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude  !  Do  you  reproach 
me?  You,  yo  •,  upbraid  me  !  Have  I  been  falfe  to  her, 
th rough  drift  fidelity  to  you,  and  facrificed  my  friendfhip 
to  keep  my  love  inviolate?  And  have  you  the  bafenels 
to  charge  n:e  with  the  guilt,  unmindful  of  the  merit? 
To  you  it  fhould  be  meritorious,  that  I  have  been  vi 
cious  :  and  d-j  you  refieft  that  guilt  upon  me,  which 
mould  lie  buried  in  your  bofom  ? 

fain.  You  milinterpret  my  reproof,  I  meant  but  to 
reining  you  of  the  (light  account  you  once  could  make 
of  itritteir,  ties,  when  let  in  competition  with) our  love 
to  me 

Mis.  Mar.  'Tis  falfe,  you  urged  it  w'th  deliberate  ma 
lice — '  I 'was  fpoke  in  icorn,  and  I  never  will  forgive  it. 

Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  refentment,  begets  your 
rage.  If  yet  you  hw d,  you  could  forgive  ajealoufy: 
but  you  are  flung  to  fiiui  you  are  discovered. 

Mrs.  Mar.  It  (hall  be  all  discovered.  You  too  (hall  be 
di  (covered  ;  be  fure  you  fhall.  I  can  but  be  expofed— • 
If  I  do  it  myielf  I  fhall  prevent  your  baicnefs. 

Fain.  Why,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Dacioie  it  to  your  wife ;  own  what  has 
pait  between  UP. 

Fain.  Frenzy  ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  By  all  my  wrongs  I'll  dort 11.1  publiib 

to  the  world  the  injuries  you  have  done  me,  both  in  my 
fame  and  fortune  :  with  both  I  truiled  you,  you  bank* 
rupt,  in  honour,  as  indigent  of  wealth. 

fain.  Your  fame  I  have  preferved.  Your  fortune  has 
been  beftqwed  as  the  prodigality  of  your  love  \vo-uld  have 
it,  in  pleafures  which  we  both  have  fhared.  Yet,  had  not 

ou  been  falfe,  I  had  ere  this  repaid  it '  Tis  true 

lad  you  permitted  Mirabell  with  Millairuint  to  haveftoletx 
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their  marriage,   my  lady  had  been  incenfed  beyond  all- 
means  of    reconcilement  :   Millainant   had  forfeited  the 
tnoiety  of  her  fortune,  which  then  would  have  defcencU  J 
C  to. 
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to  my  wife  ; and  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but  to  make 

lawful  prize  of  a  rich  widow's  wealth,  and  fqaander  it  on 
love  and  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence. 

Fain.  Death,  am  I  not  married  ?  What's  pretence  ? 
Am  I  not  imprifoned,  fettered  ?  Have  I  not  a  wife  ? 
ft  ay,  a  wife  that  was  a  widow,  a  young  widow,  a  hand- 
ibine  widow  ;  and  would  be  again  a  widow,  but  that  I 
have  a  heart  of  proof,  and  tornething  of  a  conilitution  to 
buille  through  the  ways  of  wedlock,  and  this  world.  Will 
you  yet  be  reconciled  to  truth  and  me  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Impoffible  !  Truth  and  you  are  inconfiftent 
« I  hate  you,  and  Hall  for  ever. 

Fain.  For  loving  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  loathe  the  name  of  love  after  fuch  ufage ; 
and  next  to  the  guilt  with  which  yoa  would  afperfe  me, 
I  Icorn  you  moft.  Farevvel. 

Vain.  Nay,  we  mufl  not  part  thus. 

Mrs  Mar.  Let  me  go. 

fain*  Come,  I'm  forry. 

Mn.  Mar.  I  care  not Let  me  go Break  my 

hands,  do I'd  leave  them  to  get  loofe. 

fain*  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world.  Have  I 
no  other  hold  to  keep  you  here  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Well,  I  have  deferved  it  all. 

fain.  You  know  I  love  you. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Poor  diffembling !  Oh,  that Well,  it 

is  not  yet— r 

Fain.  What  ?  What  is  it  not  ?  What  is  it  not  yet  ?  It 
is  not  yet  too  late— — 

Mrs.  Mar.  No,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  I  have  that 

comfort. 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mrs.  Mar.  But  not  to  loathe,  deteft,  abhor  mankind, 
myfelf,  and  the  whole  treacherous  world. 

Fain.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance — —Come,  lafkyour 

pardon No  tears 1  was  to  blame  ;    I  could  not 

love  you,  and  be  eafy  in  my  doubts — Pray  forbear 
I  believe  you ;  I'm  convinced  I've  done  yen  wrong ; 
and  any  way,  every  way  will  make  amends  ;•  I'll 

hate  my  wile  yet  more  ;   damn  her,  I'll  part  with  her, 
rob  hex  of  all  (he's  worth,  and  we'll  retire  fomewhere, 

any 
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any  where,  to  another  world — I'll  marry  thee  —Be  paci 
fied— 'Sdeath,  they  come  !  hide  your  face,  your  tears— 
You  have  a  malk,  wear  it  a  moment.  This  way,  this 
way,  be  perfuaded.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mirabel  and  Mrs.  Fainwell. 
Mrs.  Fain.  They  are  here  yet. 
Mira.  They  are  turning  into  the  other  walk. 
Mrs.  Fain.   While  I  only  hated   my  hufband,   I  could 
bear  to  fee  him  ;  but  iince  I  have  deipifed  him,  he's  too 
oifenfive. 

Mira.  Oh,  you  fhould  hate  with  prudence. 
Mrs.  Fain.  Yes,  for  I  have  loved  with  indifcretion. 
Mira,  You  fliould  have  juft  fo  much  difgufl  for  your 
hufband,  as  may  be  fufficient  to  make  you  relifh  your 
lover. 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  havejbeen  the  eaufe  that  I  have  loved 
without  bounds,  and  v/ould  you  fet  limits  to  that  aver- 
fion  of  which  you  have  been  the  occafion  ?  Why  did  you 
make  me  marry  this  man  ? 

Mir.  '  Why  do  we  daily  commit  difagreeable  and  dan 
gerous  aclions  ?  To  fave  that  idol  reputation.  If  the 
familiarities  of  our  loves  had  produced  that  confe- 
quence,  of  which  you  were  apprehenfive,  where  could 
you  have  fixed  a  father's  name  with  credit,  but  on  a 
hulband  ?  I  knew  Fainall  to  be  a  man  lavifli  of  his  mo 
rals,  an  intereiled  and  profefling  friend,  a  falfe  and  a 
designing  lover ;  yet  one  whofe  wit  and  outward  fair 
behaviour  have  gained  a  reputation  with  the  town, 
enough  to  make  that  woman  Hand  excufed,  who  has 
fuffered  herielf  to  be  won  by  his  addrefles.  A  better 
man  ought  not  to  have  been  facrificed  to  the  occafion  ; 
a  worfe  had  not  aniwered  to  the  purpofe.'  When  you 
are  weary  of  him,  you  know  your  remedy. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  ought  to  Hand  in  fome  degree  of  credit 
with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mira.  '  In  juftice  to  you,'  I  have  made  you  privy  to 
my  whole  defign,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to  ruin  or  ad 
vance  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Whom  have  you  inftru&ed  to  reprefent 
your  pretended  uncle  ? 

Mira.  Waitwell,  my  fervant. 

Mrs.  Fain.  He  is  an  humble  fervant  to  Foible,  my  mo 
ther's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to  your  intereft. 

Mira* 
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Mira.  Care  is  taken  for  that She  is  won  and  wora 

by  this  time.     They  were  married  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Who  ? 

Mira.  Waitwell  and  Foible.  I  would  not  tempt  my 
fervant  to  betray  me,  by  truftirig  him  too  far.  It  your 
mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me,  (hould  confent  to  marry  my 
pretended  uncle,  he  might,  like  Mofca  in  the  Fox,  {land 
upon  terms,  fo  I  made  him  fure  before-hand. 

Mrs.  fain.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught  in  a  con 
tract,  you  will  diicover  the  imp, (hue  betimes;  and  re- 
leafe  her,  by  producing  the  certificate  of  her  gallant's  for 
mer  marriage. 

Mira.  Yes,  upon  condition  that  (lie  confent  to  my 
marriage  with  her  niece,  and  iurrender  the  moiety  or.  her 
fortune  in  her  porTelfion. 

Mrs.  Fain,  bhe  talk'd  laft  night  of  endeavouring  at  a 
match  between  Millamant  and  your. uncle. 

•  Mira.  That  was  by  Foible's  dire6iion,  and  my  infh'uc- 
tion,  that  fhe  might  ieem  to  cany  it  more  privately. 

Mrs.  fain.  Well,  1  have  an  opinion  of  your  fuccefs  ; 
for  I  believe  my  lady  w  11  do  any  thing  to  get  r;n  hui- 
band  ;  and  when  (lie  h^s  this,  which  you  have  provided 
for  her,  I  fuppofe  (he  will  fubmit  to  any  thing  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

biira.  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  wou'd  marry  any 
thing  that  refembled  a  man,  though  'twere  np  more  than 
what  a  butler  could  pinch  out  of  a  napkin. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Female  frailty  !  «  We  muft  all  come  to  if, 
'  if  we  live  ro  be  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of  a  falfe  ap- 
'  petite,  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

4  Mira.  An  old  woman's  appe;ite  is  depraved  like  that 

*  of  a  girl — 'Tis  the  green -licknefs  of  a  fecond  child- 

*  hoed  ;  and,  like  the  laint  offer  of  a  latter  fpring,  ferves 

*  but  to  uiher  in  the  fall ;  and  withers  in  an  afteded- 

*  bloom. 

*  Mrs.  Fain.'  But  here's  your  miitrefs. 
Enter  Mrs.  Millamant,   Witwoud,  and  Mincing. 
M^ra.  tiere  fhe  comes  i'fiith,   full  fail,  with  ber  fait 
fpread  and  fli earners  out    and  a  fhoal  of  tools  for  tenders 

Ha,  no,  I  cry  her  mercy.. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  fre  bat  one  poor  empty  iculler ;  and  he 
tows  her  woman  after  him, 

Mira. 
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Mira.  You  feem  to  be  unattended,  Madam, You 

us'd  to  have  the  beau  monde  throng  after  you  ;  and  a  fleck 
of  gay  fine  perukes  hovering  round  you, 

Wit.  Like  moths  about  a  candle 1  had  like  to  have 

loft  my  companion  for  want  of  breath. 

Milla.  O  I  have  deny'd  myfelf  airs  to-day.  I  have 
walk'd  as  fafl  through  the  crowd 

Wit.  As  a  favourite  jufldifgraced  ;  and  with  as  few  fol 
lowers. 

Milla.  Dear  Mr.  Witwoud,  truce  with  your  finaiii- 
tudes  :  for  I  am  as  iick  of  *em 

Wit.  Asa  phyfician  of  a  good  air 1  cannot  help  it, 

Madam,  tho*  'tis  againil  myfelf. 

Milla.  Yet,  again  j  Mincing,  {land  between  me  and 
his  wit. 

Wit.  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  Ikreen  before  a  great 
fire.  I  confefs  I  do  blaze  to-day,  I  am  too  bright. 

Mrs.  fain.  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you  fo 
long  ? 

Milla.  Long  !  Lord,  have  I  not  made  violent  hafte  ? 
I  have  afk'dev'ry  living  thing  I  met  for  you  \  I  haveen- 
quir'd  after  you,  as  after  a  new  faihion. 

Wit.  Madam,  truce  with  your  fimilitudes— — No, 
you  met  her  hufband,  and  did  not  alk  him  for  her. 

Mira.  By  your  leave,  Witwoud,  that  were  like  en 
quiring  after  an  old  falhion,  to  alk  a  hufband  for  his  wife* 

Wit.  Hum,  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  I  confefs  it. 

Mrs.  fain.  You  were  drefTed  before  I  came  abroad. 

Milla.  Ay,  that's  true O  but  then  I  hud Min 
cing,  what  had  I  ?  Why  was  I  fo  long  ? 

Mine.  O,  Mem,  your  Lafiiip  (laid  to  perufe  a  pacquet 
of  letter?. 

Milla.  O  ay,  letters— I  had  letters — I  am  perfecuted: 
with  letter;* — I  hate  letters — Nobody  knows  how  to  write 
letters  j  and  yet  one  has  'em  one  does  not  know  why— 
They  ferve  one  to  pin  up  one's  hair. 

Wit.  Is  that  the  way  ?  Pray,  Madam,  do  you  pin  up 
your  hair  with  all  your  letters  ?  I  find  I  muft  keep 
copies . 

Milla.  Only  with  thofe  in  verfe,  Mr.  Witwoud.  I 
never  pin  up  my  hair  with  profe.  I  think  I  try'd  once, 
Mincing. 

Mine* 
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Mine.  O,  Mem,  I  (hall  never  forget  it. 

Milla.  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tift  and  tift  all  the  morning, 

Mine.  'Till  I  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers,  I'll  vow, 
Mem,  and  all  to  no  purpofe.  But  when  your  Lafhip 
pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it  iits  fo  pleafant  the  next  day  as 
any  thing,  and  is  ib  pure  and  ib  crips. 

W it*  Indeed  !  ib  crips  ? 

Mine.  You're  fuch  a  critic,  Mr.  Witwoud. 

Mitta.  Mirabel),  did  you  take  exceptions  laft  night  ? 
Oay,  and  went  away  —Now  I  think  oa't,  Tin  angry  ?— 
No,  now  I  think  on't  I  am  pleas'd — For  I  believe  1  gave 
you  ibme  pain. 

Mir  a.  Does  that  pleafe  you  ? 

Milla.  Infinitely  j   I  love  to  give  pain. 

Mira.  You  would  affect  a  cruelty  which  is  not  in  your 
nature  ;  your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power  of  pleating. 

Milla.  O,  I  aft  your  pardon  for  that— One's  ciuelty 
is  one's  power,  and  when  one  parts  with  one's  cruelty 
one  parts  with  one's  power  :  and  when  one  has  parted  with 
that,  I  fancy  one's  old  and  ugly. 

Mira.  Ay,  ay  ;  fuffer  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the  object 
of  your  power,-  to  deftroy  your  lover— And  then  how 
vain,  how  loft  a  thing  you'll  be?  Nay,  'tis  true  :  you 
are  no  longer  handfome  when  you  have  lofl  your  lover  ; 
your  beauty  dies  upon  the  inftant :  for  beauty  is  the  le 
ver's  gift ;  'tishebeftows  your  charms Your  glafs  is 

all  a  cheat.  The  ugly  and  the  old,  whom  the  looking- 
glafs  mortifies,  yet  after  commendation  can  be  flattered 
by  it,  and  difcovcr  beauties  in  it :  for  that  reflects  our 
praifes,  rather  than  your  face. 

Milla.  O  the  vanity  of  thefe  men  !  Fainall^  d'ye  hear 
him  ?  If  they  did  not  commend  us,  we  were  not  hand 
fome  !  Now  you  mull  know  they  could  not  commend 
one,  if  one  was  not  handfome.  Beauty  the  lover's  gift, 
—Lord,  what  is  a  lover  that  it  can  give  ?  Why  one  makes 
lovers  as  fail  as  one  pleafes,  and  they  live  as  long  as  ore 
pleafes,  and  they  die  as  foon  as  one  pleafes  :  and  then,  if 
ione  pleafes,  one  makes  more. 

W^it.  Very  pretty.  Why  you  make  no  more  of  making 
of  lovers,  Madam,  than  of  making  fo  many  card- 
matches. 
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One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a  lover,  than 
one's  wit  to  an  echo  :  they  can  but  reflect  what  we  look 
and  fay;  vain  empty  things,-  if  we  are  filent  or  unfeen, 
and  want  a  being. 

Mira.  Yet,  to  thofe  two  vain  empty  things,  you  owe 
too  the  greateft  pleafures  of  your  life. 

Mdla.  How  to  ? 

Mira.  To  your  laver  you  owe  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
yourfelves  praisM  ;  and  to  an  echo  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
yourielves  talk. 

Wit.  But  I  know  a  lady  that  loves  talking  fo  inceflant- 
ly,  fhe  won't  give  an  echo  fair  play  ;  fhe  has  that  ever- 
lafting  rotation  of  tongue,  that  an  echo  muft  wait  'till  fhe 
dies,  before  it  can  catch  her  lad  words. 

Milla.  O  fiction;  Fainall,  let  us  leare  thefe  men. 

Mira.  Draw  off  Witwoud.          [A/Me  to  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  Pain.  Immediately  ;  I  have  a  word  or  two  for 
Mr.  Witwoud.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Fain,  and  Witwoud. 

Mira.  I  would  beg  a  little  private  audience  too  .  » 
You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  laft  n'ght  ;  though 
you  knew  I  came  to  impart  a  fecrct  to  you  that  concern'd 
rny  love. 

Milla.  You  faw  I  was  engag'd, 

Mira.  Unkind.  You  had  the  leifure  to  entertain  a  herd 
of  fools :  things  who  vifit  you  from  their  exeetfive  idle- 
nefs ;  beftowin  r  on  }  our  eafmefs  that  time,  which  is  the 
incumbrance  of  their  lives.  How  can  you  find  delight 
in  iuch  fociety  ?  It  is  impolfible  they  fhould  admire  you, 
they  are  not  capable  :  or  if  they  were,  it  ftiou'd  be  to  you 
as  a  mortification  j  forfure  to  pleafe  a  fool  is  fome  degree 
of  folly. 

Milla.  I  pleafe  myfelf Befides,  fometimes  to  con- 

\erie  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mira.  Your  health  !  Is  there  a  worfe  difeafe  than  the 
eonverlation  of  fools  ? 

Milla.  Yes,  the  vapours;  fools  are  phyfic  for  it,  next 
to  ajjli  fcet'ula. 

Mira.  You  are  in  a  courfe  of  fools. 

Milla.  Mirabell,  if  you  perfift  in  this  offenfive  free 
dom —-you'll  difpleaie  me 1  think  I  muft  refolve, 

after  all,  not  to  have  you— We  fhan't  agree. 

Mira.  Not  in  our  phyfic  it  may  be. 

Milla. 
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Milla.  And  yet  our  diftemper  in  all  likelihood  will  be 
the  fame  ;  for  we  fhall  be  (ick  of  one  another.  I  (han't 
endure  to  be  reprimanded,  nor  inftru&ed,  'tis  fo  dull  to 
a£  always  by  advice,  and  fo  tedious  to  be  told  of  one's 

faults 1  can't  bear  it.     Well,  I  won't  neve  you  Mira- 

bell I'm  refolv'd — -— I  think You  may  go  .    .  • 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  would  you  give  that  you  could  help 
loving  me  ? 

Mira.  I  would  give  fomething  that  you  did  not  know 
I  could  not  help  it. 

Milla.  Come,  don't  look  grave  then.  Well,  what  do 
you  fay  to  me  ? 

Mira.  I  fay  that  a  man  may  as  foon  make  a  friend  by  his 
wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honefty,  as  win  a  woman  with 
plain-dealing  and  fmcerity. 

Milla.  Sententious  Mirabell  !  Prithee  don't  look  with 
that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face,  like  Solomon  at  the 
dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapeflry  hanging. 

Mira.  You  are  merry,  Madam  j  but  I  would  perfuade 
you  for  a  moment  to  be  ferious. 

Milla.  What,  with  that  face  ?  No,  if  you  keep  your 
countenance,  'tis  impoffible  I  mould  hold  mine.  Well, 
after  all,  there  is  fomething  very  moving  in  a  love-fick 
face.  Ha,  ha,  ha — Well  I  won't  laugh,  don't  be  pcevifh, 
— Heigho  !  Now  I'll  be  melancholy,  as  melancholy  as 
a  watch -light.  Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me, 
woo  me  now  -Nay,  if  you  are  fo  tedious,  fate  you 
well  ?  I  fee  they  are  walking  away. 

Mira.  Can  you  find,  in  the  variety  of  your  difpofition, 
one  moment 

Milla.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's  married,  and  your 
plot  like  to  fpeed — No. 

Mira.  But  how  you  come  to  know  it • 

Milla.  Without  the  help  of  the  devil,  you  can't  ima 
gine,  unlefs  flie  fhould  tell  me  herfelf.  Which  of  the 
two  it  may  have  been,  I  will  leave  you  to  coniider  ;  and 
when  you  have  done  thinking  of  that,  think  of  me. 

[fixit. 

Mi  fa.  I  have  fomething  more — Gone — Think  or"  yoil ! 

To  think  of  a  whirlwind,  though  'twere  in  a  whirlwind, 

were  a  cafe  of  more  itt-ady    contemplation  ;    '  a  very 

*  tranquilityof  mind  and  manlion,  A  fellow  that  lives  in 

4  •*  a  wind- mi  11, 
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a  windmill,  has  not  a  more  whim  deal  dwelling  than  the 
heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodged  in  a  woman.  There  is  no 
point  of  the  compafs  to  which  they  cannot  turn,  and  by 
which  they  are  not  turn'd  ;  and  by  one  as  well  as  ano 
ther  ;  for  motion,  not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To 
know  this,  and  yet  continue  to  be  in  love,  is  to  be  made 
wife  from  the  dictates  of  reafon,and  yet  perfevere  to  play 
the  fool  by  the  force  of  inftincV — Oh, here  come  my  pair 
of  turtles.— What,  billing  fo  fweetly  !  Is  not  Valentine's 
day  over  with  you  yet? 

Enter  Wait  well  and  Foible. 

Mira.  Sirrah,  Waitwell,  why  fureyou  think  you  were 
marry 'd  for  your  own  recreation,  and  not  for  my  conve- 
niency. 

Walt.  Your  pardon,  Sir.     With  fubmiffion,  we  have 
indeed  been  folacing  in  lawful  delights  ;  but  ftill  with  an 
eye  to  buiinefs,  Sir;   I  have  inuructed  her  as  well  as  I 
could.     If  flie  can  take  your  directions  as  readily  as  my 
infractions,  Sir,  your  affairs  are  in  aprofperous  way. 
Mira.  Give  you  joy,  Mrs.  Foible. 
Foil.  O-la,  Sir,  I'm  fo  afham'd—  I'm  afraid  my  lady 
has  been  in  a  thoufand  inquietudes  for  me.  But  I  proteft, 
Sir,  I  made  as  much  haile  as  I  could. 

Walt.  That  (he  did,  indeed,  Sir.     It  was  my  fault  that 
fhe  did  not  make  more. 
Mira.  That  I  believe. 

foil).  But  I  told  my  lady,  as  you  inftructed  me,  Sir, 
that  I  had  a  profpeft  of  feeing  Sir  Rowland  your  uncle  ; 
and  that  I  would  put  her  ladylhip's  picture  in  my  pocket 
to  ihew  him  ;  which  I'll  be  fure  to  fay  has  made  him  fo 
enamour'd  with  her  beauty,  that  he  burns  with  impa 
tience  to  lie  at  her  ladyfhip's  feet,  and  worfhip  the  origi 
nal. 

Mira.  Excellent  Foible  !  Matrimony  has  made  you 
eloquent  in  love. 

Wait.  I  think  fhe  has  profited,  Sir,  I  think  fo. 
Foib.  You  have  feen  Madam  Millamant,  Sir  ? 
Mira.  Yes. 

Foib*  I  told  her,  Sir,  becaufe  I  did  not  know  that  you 
might  find  an  opportunity ;  fhe  had  fo  much  company 
kit  night. 

D  Mira, 
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Mira.  Your  diligence  will  merit  more in  the  mean 

time  -.  ,  [Gives  money. 

Foil).  O  dear  Sir,  your  humble  fervant. 

Wait.  Spoufe. 

Mira.  Sand  off,  Sir,  not  a  penny Go  on  and  pro- 

fper,  Foible The  leafe  mail  be  made  good,  and  the 

iann  ftockM,  if  we  fucceed. 

•Eoib.  I  don't  queflion  your  generoiity,  Sir  ;  and  you 
need  not  doubt  ot  fuccefs.  If  you  have  no  more  com 
mands,  Sir,  I'll  be  gone  ;  I'm  fure  my  lady  is  at  her 

toilet,  and  can't  drefs  'till  I  come O  dear,  I'm  fare 

that  [looking  cut.']  was  Mrs.  Marwood,  that  went  by  in  a 
maJk,  if  (he  has  feen  me  with  you  I'm  fuieflie'll  tell  my 
lady.  I'll  make  haile  home  and  prevent  her.  Your  fer 
vant,  Sir.  BVy  Waitwell.  [Exit. 

Wair.  Sir  Rowland,  if  you  pleafe.  The  jade's  ib  pert 
upon  her  preferment  flie  forgets  herfelf. 

Mira.  Come,  Sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  forget  your- 
felf and  transform  into  Sir  Rowland. 

Walt.  Why,  Sir,  it  will  beimpoffible  I  fhould  remem 
ber  myfelf Marry'd,  knighted,  and  attended,  all  in 

one  day  '.  'Tis  enough  to  make  a  man  forget  himfelf. 
«  The  difficulty  will  be  how  to  recover  my  acquaintance 

*  and  familiarity  with-my  former  felf ;  and  fall  from  my 

*  transformation  to  a  reformation  into  Waitwell.     Nay, 

*  I  (han't  be  quite  the  fame  Waitwell  neither, '.and  now 
I  remember,  I'm  marry'd,  and  can't  be  my  own  man 
again. 

Ay,  there's  my  grief;  that's  the  fad  change  of  life  j 
To  lofe  my  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife. 

END  of   the  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT     III. 

SCENE,     A  room  In  Lady  Wiihfort'j  boufe. 
Lady  Wifhfort  at  her  toilet.  Peg  waiting. 

LADY  WISHFORT. 

MErciful!  no  news  of  Foible  yet? 
Peg.  No,  Madam. 

LadyW."\  have  no  more  patience— If  I  have  not  fret- 
3  tet* 
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ted  myfelf  till  I  am  p'ile  again,  there's  no  veracity  in  me 
Fetch    me  the  red  — the  red,  do  you  hear,  Ivveetheart  ?' 
An  errant  alh-colour,  as   I'm  a  perfon.     Look  you  how 
this  wench  ttirs  !   Why  doit  th.ou   not  fetch  me  a  little 
red  ?   Didil  thou  not  hear  me,  Mopus  ? 

Pej.  The  red  ratafia  does  your  ladyfliip  mean,  or  the 
chf  rry-brandy  ? 

Lady  W~.  Ratafia,  fool  !  no,  fool,  not  the  ratafia,  fool. 
Grain  me  patience !  1  mean  the  Spanifli  paper,  ideot, 
complexion.  Darling  paint,  paint,  paint ;  doit  thou  un- 
derftancl  that,  changeling,  dangling  thy  hands,  like  bob 
bins,  before  thee  ?  \Vhy  dolt  thou  notftir,  puppet?  thou 
wooden  thing  upon  wires  ! 

Peg.  Lord,  Madam,  your  ladyfliip  is  fo  impatient  !— • 
I  cannot  come  at  the  paint,  Madam  ;  Mrs.  Foible  has 
locked  it  up,  and  carried  the  key  with  her. 

Lady  ir.  A  pox  take  you  both  !  Fetch  me  the  cherry- 
brandy,  then,  [Exit  Peg. 
I'm  as  pale  and  as  faint  —  I  look  like  Mrs.  Qualmfick,  the 
curate's  wite,  that's  always  breeding.  Wench,  come, 
come,  wench  ;  what  art  thou  doing;  Sipping,  tailing  * 
Save  thee,  doit  thou  not  know  the  bottle  ? 

Re-enter  Peg,  ^vitb  a  bottle  and  China  cup. 

Peg.  Madam,  I  Said  to  bring  your  ladyihip  a  cup. 

Lady  N7'.  A  cup,  fave  thee  !  and  what  a  cup  haft 
thou  brought  ?  Doft  thou  take  me  for  a  fairy,  to  drink 
out  of  an  acorn  ?  Why  didft  thou  not  bring  thy  thimble  ? 
Haft  thou  ne'er  a  brafs  thimble  clinking  in  thy  pocket, 
with  a  bit  of  nutmeg  ?  I  warrant  thee.  Come,  fill,  fill — 
So—again.  See  who  that  is.  [One  knocks.]  Set  down 

the  bottle  firft.     Here,  here,  under  the  table What, 

wouldft  thou  go  with  the  bottle  in  thy  hand,  like  a  tap- 
fter?  As  I'm  a  perfon,  this  wench  has  lived  in  an  inn 
upon  the  road,  before  fhe  came  to  me,  '  like  Maritornes, 
•*  the  Afturian,  in  Don  Quixote.'  No  Foible  yet  ? 

Peg,  No,  Madam,  Mrs.  Marwood. 

LadyW.  Oh,  Marwood  !  'let  her  come  in.  Come  in, 
good  Marwood. 

Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I'm  furprized  to  find  your  ladyfliip  in  difha- 
bille  at  this  time  of  day. 

Lady  W.  Foible's  a  loft  thing  ;  has  been  abroad  fince 
morning  and  never  heard  of  fince. 

D  2  Mrs.  Mar, 
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Mrs.  Mar.  I  faw  her  but  now,  ss  I  came  mafk'd  through 
the  Park,  in  conference  with  Mirabell. 

Lady  W7".  With  Mirabell !  You  call  my  blood  into  my 
face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor.  She  third  not  have 
the  confidence.  I  fent  her  to  negociate  an  affair,  in  which, 
if  I'm  detected,  I'm  undone.  If  that  wheedling  villain 
has  wrought  upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  I'm  ruin'd.  Oh, 
my  friend,  I'm  a  wretch  of  wretches,  if  Pin  detected  ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  Oh,  Madam,  you  cannot fufpect  Mrs.  Foi 
ble's  integrity. 

Lady  W\  Oh,  he  carries  poifon  in  his  tongue,  that 
would  corrupt  integrity  itfelf!  I r  (he  has  given  him  an 
opportunity,  (lie  has  as  good  as  put  her  integrity  into  his 
hands.  Ah,  dear  Marwood  !  what's  integrity  to  an  op 
portunity  ? — Hark  !  I  hear  her.  Dear  friend,  retire  into 
my  clofet,  that  I  may  examine  her  with  more  freedom. 
You'll  pardon  me,  dear  friend,  I  can  make  bold  with  you. 
There  are  books  over  the  chimney  ;  Quarles  and  Pryn, 
and  the  Short  View  of  the  Stage,  with  Banyan's  Works,  to 
entertain  you. — Go,  you  thing,  and  fend  her  in.  [To  Peg. 

Enter  Foible. 

LaJyW.  Oh,  Foible!  where  hail  thou  been?  What 
haft  thou  been  doing  ? 

Foil.  Madam,  I  have  feen  the  party. 

Lady  W.  But  what  hail  thou  done  ? 

Foil.  Nay,  'tis  your  ladyfhip  has  done,  and  are  to  do  ; 

I  have  only  promifed.     But  a  man  fo  enamoured fo 

tranfported!  Well,  if  worfhipping  of  pictures  be  a  fin — 
Poor  Sir  Rowland,  I  fay. 

Lady  iy.  The  miniature  has  been  counted  like.  But  haft 
thou   not  betrayed  me,   Foible  ?   Haft  thou  not  detected 
me  to  that  faithlefs  Mirabell  ?  What  hadft  thou  to  do 
with  him  in  the  Park?  Anfwer  me,  has  he  got  n thing 
out  of rhee? 

Foil.-  So,  the  devil  has  been  beforehand  with  me.  What 

fliall  I  fay? Alas,  Madam,  could  I  help  it,  if  I  met 

that  confident  thing  ?  Was  I  in  fault  ?  If  you  had  heard 
how  he  ufed  me,  and  all  upon  your  ladyfhip's  account,  I 
am  lure  you  would  not  fufpect  my  fidelity.  Nay,  if  that 
had  been  the  woift,  I  could  have  borne;  but  he  had  a 
fling  at  your  ladyfhip  too  ;  and  then  I  could  not  hold  : 
but,  i'faith,  I  gave  him  his  own. 

Lady  ttl 
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Lady  Wr.  Me  !  What  did  the  filthy  fellow  fay  ? 

Foib.  .Oh,  Madam,  'tis  a  fhame  to  fay  what 'he  laid  ! — 

With  his  taunts,  and  his  fleers,  toffing  up  his  nofe 

Humph,  (fays  he)  whar,  are  you  hatching  fome  plot, 
(fays  he)  you. are  fo  early  abroad  ?  Or  catering  (fays  he) 
ferreting  tor  fome  difbanded  officer,  I  warrant.  Half-pay 
is  but  thin  fubfiftence  (fays  he) — Wei),  what  peniion  does 

your  lady  propofe  ?• — Let  me  fee  (fays  he) what,  (he 

"mud  come  down  pretty  deep,  now;  file's  fuperannuated, 

(lays  he)  and 

Lady  VS.  Ods  my  life!  I'll  have  him— I'll  have  him 
murdered,  I'll  have  him  poifoned.  Where  does  he  eat  ? 
I'll  marry  a  drawer,  to  have  him  poifoned  in  his  wine. 
I'll  fend  for  Robin  from  Locket's  immediately. 

Foil.  Poiion  him  !  poifoning's  too  good  for  him.  Starve, 
him,  Madam,  ftarve  him  ;  marry  Sir  Rowland,  and  get 
him  difmherited.  Oh,  you  would  blefs  yourfelf  to  hear 
what  he  fiid  ! 

Lady  W.  A  villain  !  Superannuated  ! 
Foib.  Humph,  (fays  he)  I  hear  you  are  laying  defigns- 
againft  me  too,  (fays  he)  and  Mrs.  Miliamant  is  to  marry 
my  uncle  ;  (he  does  not  fufpect  a  word  of  your  lady fhip) 
but  (lays  he)  I'll  fit  you  for  that,  I  warrant  you  (fays  he). 
I'll  hamper  you  for  that,  (fays  he)  and  you  and  your  old 

frippery  too  (fays  he).    I'll  handle  you 

Lady  14r.  Audacious  villain  1  handle  me !  Would  he 
durft — Frippery  !  old  frippery  !  Was  there  ever  fuch  a 
foul-mouth'd  fellow  ?  I'll  be  marry'd  to-morrow  j  I'll  be 
contracted  to-night. 

Foib.  The  fooner  the  better,  Madam* 
Lar/v   W.    Will  Sir  Rowland  be  here,  fay 'ft   thou  ? 
When,  Foible  ? 

Foib.  Incontinently,  Madam.  No  new  fherifPs  wife 
expects  the  return  of  her  huiband,  after  knighthood,  with 
that  impatience  with  which  Sir  Rowland  burns  for  the 
dear  hour  of  kiffing  your  ladylhip?s  hand  after  dinner. 

Lady  Hr.  Frippery  !  fuperannuated  frippery  !  I'll  frip 
pery  the  villain  j  I'll  reduce  him  to  frippery  and  rags ;  a 
tatterdemalion.  Yes,  he  fhall  have  my  niece,  with  her 
fortune,  he  fhall. 

Foib,  He  !  I  hope  to  fee  hi;n  lodge  in  Ludgate  firft, 
D  3  an£ 
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and  angle  into  Black  Friars  for  brafs  farthings,  with  an 
old  mitten. 

Lady  Hr.  Ay,  dear  Foible  ;  thank  thee  for  that,  dear 
Foible.  He  has  put  me  out  of  all  patience.  I  (hall  never 
recompofe  my  features  to  receive  Sir  Rowland  with  any 
oeconomy  of  face.  This  wretch  lias  fretted  me,  that  I  am 
abfolutely  decayed.  Look,  Foible. 

Foil.  Your  ladyihip  has  frowned  a  little  too  raflily, 
indeed,  Madam.  There  are  fome  cracks  difcernible  in 
ithe  white  varnifli. 

Lady  ir.  Let  me  fee  flie  glafs — Cracks,  fay'ft  thou  ? 
Why,  I  am  errantly  tlead.  1  look  like  an  old  peel'd  wall. 
Thou  mull  repair  me,  Foible,  before  Sir  Rowland  comes, 
of  I  ihall  never  keep  up  to  my  picture. 

Foib.  I  warrant  you,  Madam  :  a  little  art  once  made 
your  picture  like  you  ;  and  now,  a  little  of  the  fame  art 
mull  make  you  like  your  picture.  Your  picture  muft  fit 
for  you,  Madam. 

Lady  W.  But  art  thou  fure  Sir  Rowland  will  not  fail 
to  come  ?  Or  will  he  not  fail  when  he  does  come ;  Will 
he  be  importunate,  Foible,  *  and  pufli  ?'  For  if  he  mould 
not  be  importunate,  I  iliall  never  break  decorums.  I 
(hall  die  with  confulion,  if  I  am  forced  to  make  advances. 
4  Oh,  no,  I  can  never  advance.  I  (hall  fwoon,  if  he  fhould 
'  expect  advances.'  No,  I  hope  Sir  Rowland  is  better 
bred,  than  to  put  a  lady  to  the  neceffity  of  breaking  her 
forms.  I  won't  be  too  coy,  neither ;  I  won't  give  him  de- 
ipair.  But  .a  little  difdain  is  not  amifs;  a  little  fcorn  is 
alluring. 

Foil.  A  little  fcorn  becomes  your  ladyihip. 

Lady  W.  Yes,  but  tendernefs  becomes  me  belt — A  fort 
of  a  dyingnefs.  You  fee  that  picture  has  a  fort  of  a 

Ha,  Foible !  a  fwimmingaefi  in  the  eyes Yes,  I'll 

look  fo My  niece  affects  it;  but  Ihe  wants  feature?. 

Is  Sir  Rowland  handfome  ?  L  et  my  toilet  be  removed ; 
I'll  drefs  above.  I'll  receive  Sir  Rowland  here.  Is  he 
handfome  ?  Don't  anfwer  me ;  I  won't  know ;  I'll  be 
furprifed  ;  be  taken  by  furprife. 

foil.  By  ftorm,  Madam.     Sir  Rowland's  a  brifk  man. 

LadyW.  Is  he?  Oh,  then,  he'll  importune,  if  he's  a 
brifk  man.  I  fhall  fave  decorums,  if  Sir  Rowland  im 
portunes,  I  have  a  mortal  terror  at  the  apprehenfion  of 

offending 
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offending  againft  decorums.     Oh,    I'm   glad  he's  a  brifk 
man  !   Let  my  things  he  removed,  good  Foible.       [Exit. 

i^ntcr  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  Fain  Oh,  Foible  !  I  have  been  in  a  fright,  left 
I  fliould  come  too  iate.  That  devil,  Marwood,  faw  yoti 
in  the  Park  with  Mirabell,  and,  I'm  afraid,  will  difcover 
it  to  my  Lady. 

Fo  I.  Difcover  what,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  thar  ttrange  face.  I 
2»n  privy  to  the  whole  defign,  and  know  that  Wait  well,  to 
whom  thou  were  this  morning  married,  is  to  perfonate 
Mirabel  1*8  uncle,  and,  as  fuch,  winning  ray  Lady,  to  in 
volve  her  in  thole  difficulties  from  which  Mirabell  only 
muft  releafe  her,  by  his  making  his  conditions  to  have  my 
couiin  and  her  fortune  left  to  her  own  difpofal. 

Foil.  Oh,  de.ir  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  It  was  not 
my  confidence  in  your  ladyfhip  that  was  deficient ;  but  I. 
thought  the  former  good  correlpondence  between  your 
ladyihip  and  Mr.  Mirabell,  might  have  hindered  his  com 
municating  this  fecret. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 
Folb.  Oh,  dear  Madam,  Mr!  Mirabell  is  fuch  a  fweef, 
winning  gentleman  !  But  your  ladyftiip  is  the  pattern  of 
generality.  Sweet  lady,  to  be  fo  good  !  Mr.  Mirabell 
cannot  choofe  but  be  grateful.  I  find  your  ladyfhip  has 
his  heart  itill.  Now,  Madam,  I  can  fafely  tell  your  la- 
dyfnip  our  fuccefs.  Mrs.  Marvvood  has  told  my  Lady  j. 
but  I  warrant  I  managed  myfelf.  I  turned  it  all  for  the 
better.  I  told  my  Lady,  that  Mr.  Mirabell  railed  at  her  ; 
I  laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge,  I'll  vow  ;  and  my  La 
dy  isib  incenfed,  that  flie'll  be  contracted  to  Sir  Rowlan'd 
to-night,  fhe  fays.  I  warrant  I  worked  her  up,  that  he 
may  have  her  for  afking  for,  *  as  they  fay  of  a  Welch 
'  maidenhead.' 

Mrs.  Fain.  Oh,  rare  Foible  ! 

Foil).  Madam,  I  beg  your  ladyfhip  to  acquaint  Mi*. 
Mirabell  of  his  fucceis.  I  would  be  feen  as  little  as  pof- 
fible  to  fpeak  to  him  ;  befides,  I  believe  Madam  Marwood 
watches  me.  She  has  a  month's  mind ;  but  I  know  M'r. 
Mirabell  can't  abide  her — [Calls.'} — John,  remove  my 
Lady's  toilet.  Madam,  your  fervant.  My  Lady  is  fo 
impatient,  I  fear  flie'll  come  for  me,  if.  I  flay. 
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Mrs. -Fain,  I'll  go  with  you  up  the  back  flairs,  left  I 
fhotild  meet  her.  [  lixcxx-f* 

Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine  !  is  it  thus  with  you  ? 
Are  you  become  a  go-between  or  this* importance  ?  Yes, 
I  (hail  watch  you.  '  Why,  this  wench  is  the  p«fe-par- 

*  tout)   a  very   mailer-key  to  every  body's  itrong  box.' 
My  friend,  Fainall,  have  you  carried  it  fo  iwimimngly  r> 

I  thought  there  was  fomething  in  it :  but  it  feems  it's, 
over  with  you.  Your  loathing  is  not  from  a  want  of 
appetite,  then,  but  from  a  furfeit ;  elie  you  could  ne 
ver  be  fo  cool  to  fall  from  a  principal  to  be  an  alliilant ; 
to  procure  for  him  !  a  pattern  of  generality  that,  I  con- 
fefs.  Well,  Mr.  Fainall,  you  have  met  with  your 
match.  Oh,  man,  man  !  woman,  woman!  The  de- 

*  vii's  an  afs.     If  I  were  a  painter  I  would  draw  him  like 

*  an  idcot,  a  driveler,  with  bib  and  bells.     Man  iliould 
4  have  his  head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  reil  of  him. 

*  Poor  fim pie  fiend  !' — Madam  Marwood   has  a  month's 
mind  ;  but  he  can't  abide  her.     Twere  better  for  him 
you  had  not  been  his  confeflbr  in  that  affair,  without  you 
could  have  kept  his  counfel  clofer.     '  I  fliall   not  prove 

another  pattern  of  generoiity.  He  has  not  obliged  me 
with  thofe  excefles  of  himfelf ;  and  now  I'll  have  none 
of  him.  Here  comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe  ;  with 
a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care,  like  any 
chymiil  upon  the  day  of  projection. 

4    Enter  Lady  Wiflifort.. 

*  Lady  W.  Oh,  dear  Marwood!  what  (hall  I  fay  for 
this  rude  forgetfulaefs  ?  But  my  dear  friend  is  all 
goodnefs. 

4  Mrs.  Mar.  No  apologies,  dear  Madam  ;  I  have  been 
very  well  entertained. 

'  Lady  W.  As  I'm  a  perfon,  I  am  in  a  very  chaos,  fo 
think  I  fhould  fo  forget  myfelf;  but  I  have  fuch  an  olio 

of  affairs,  really  I  know  not  what  to  do [Calls.] 

Foible! 1  expeft  my  nephew,  Sir  Wilfull,    every 

moment,  too Why,  Foible!— —He  means  to  tra 
vel  for  improvement. 

4  Mrs.  Mar.  Methinks  Sir  Wilfull  mould  rather  think, 
df  marrying  than  travailing,  at  his  years*  I  hear  he  is 
turned  of  forty. 

<  Latly 
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4  Lady  W.  Oh,  he's  in  lefs  danger  of  being  fpoiled  by 
'   his  travels.     I  am  againit  my   nephew's  marrying  too 

*  young.     It  will  be  time  enough  when  he  comes  back, 

*  and  has  acquired  difcretion  to  choofe  for  himfelf. 

4  Mrs.  Mar.  Methinks  Mrs.  Millamant  and  he  would 

*  make  a  very  fit  match.     He  may  travel  afterwards. 

*  Tis  a  thing  very  ufual  with  young  gentlemen. 

'  Lady  IVt  I  promife  you,  I  have  thought  on't  ;  and 
4  fince  'tis  your  judgment,  I'll  think  on't  again.  I  allure 

*  you,  I  will ;  I  value  your  judgment  extremely.    On  my 
;  word,  I'll  propofe  it. 

4  Enter  Foible. 

4  Come,  come,  Foible — I  had  forgot  my  nephew  will  be 
4  here  before  dinner — I  muil  make  haile. 

4  Foil.  Mr.  Witwoud  and  Mr.  Petulant  are  come  to 

*  dine  with  your  ladyfhip. 

4  Lady  W.  Oh,  dear  !  I  can't  appear  till  I'm  drefs'd. 

*  Dear  Marwood,  fhall  I  be  free  with  you  again,  and  beg 
4  you  to  entertain  them  ?  I'll  make  all  imaginable  hafte. 

*  Dear  friend,  excuie  me.         [Ex.  Foible  and  Lady  W.' 

Enter  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mincing. 

Mitlft.  Sure  never  any  thing  was  fo  unbred  as  that 
odious  man Marwood,  your  lervant. 

Mrs.  Ma>-.  You  have  a  colour  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Milla.  That  horrid  fellow,  Petulant,  has  provoked  me 

into  a  flame 1  have  broke  my  fan Mincing,  lend 

me  yours.  Is  not  all  the  powder  out  of  my  hair? 

Mrs.  Mar.  No.     What  has  he  done  ? 

Milla.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing  ;  he  has  only  talked 
— -Nay,  he  h;>.s  faid  nothing,  neither  ;  but  he  has  contra- 
diiSted  every  thing  that  has  been  laid.  For  my  part,  I 
thought  Witwoud  and  he  would  have  quarrelled. 

Mine.  I  vow,  Mem,  I  thought  once  they  would  have  fit. 

Milla.  Well,  'tis  a  lamentable  thing,  I  fwear,  that  one 
has  not  the  liberty  of  choofing  one's  acquaintance,  as  one 
does  one's  cloaths. 

4  Mrs.  Mar.  If  we  had  that  liberty,  we  mould  be  as 

*  weary  oi:  one  fet  of  acquaintance,  tho*  never  fo  good, 
4  as  we  are  of  one  fuit,  tho'  never  fo  fine  :  a  fool  and  a 
6  doily  fluff  would  now  and  then  find  days  of  grace,,  and 

*  be  worn  for  variety. 

\  could  confent  to  wear  them,  if  they  would 

*  wear 
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wear  alike  ;  but  fools  never  wear  out — They  are  fuch 

drap-de-lcrry  things  !   Without  one  could  give  them  to 

one's  chambermaid,  after  a  day  or  two.' 

Mrs,  Mar.  *  'Twere  better  ib  indeed.     Or  what  think 

you  of  the  play-houfe?  A  fine,  gay,  glofly  fool  ihould 

be  given  there,  like  a  new  mafking  habit  after  the  m.ii- 

querade  is  over,  and  we  have  done  with  the  difguiie  j 

for  a  fool's  vifit  is  always  a  difguife,  and  never  admitted 

by  a  woman  of  wit,  but  to  blind  her  affair  with  a  lover 

of  fenic.'     It  you  would  but  appear  barefaced  now,  and 

own  Mirabell,  you  might  as  eafily  put  off  Petulant  and 

Witwoud,  as  your  hood  and  fcarf.    And  indeed  'tis  time  ; 

for  the  town  has  found  it :  '  the  fecret  is  grown  too  big  . 

*  for  the  pretence  :   'tis  like  Mrs.  Primley's  great  belly  ; 

*  (lie  may  lace  it  down  befoie,   but  it  burnifhes  on   her 

*  hips.     Indeed,  Millamant,  you  can  no  more  conceal  it, 
'  than  my  Lady  Strammelcan  her  face,  that  goodly  face, 

*  which,  in  defiance  to  her  RheniHi-wine  tea,  will  not  be 
'  comprehended  in  a  m-afk.' 

Milla.  I'll  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you  are  more 
ceuforious  than  a  decayed  beauty,  or  a  difcarded  toaft — 
Mincing,  tell  the  men  they  may  come  up.  My  aunt  is 
not  dreiling  here.  Their  folly  is  lefs  provoking  than  your 
malice.  [Exit  Mine. 

The  town  has  found  it !  What  has  found  it  ?  That  Mira 
bell  loves  me  is  no  more  a  fecret,  than  it  is  a  fecret  that 
you  difcovered  it  to  my  aunt,  or  than  the  reafon  why  you 
difcovered  it  is  a  fecret. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  are  nettled. 

Mili'a.  You  are  miftaken.     Ridiculous! 

Mrs.  Mar.  Indeed,  my  deir,  you'll  tear  another  fan, 
if  you  don't  mitigate  thofe  viqlent-airs. 

Milla.  Oh,  filly  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  could  laugh  immo- 
deraly.  Poor  Mirabell !  his  conftancy  to  me  has  quite 
deftroyed  his  complaifance  for  all  the  world  befide.  I 
iwear,  I  never  enjoin  d  it  him  to  be  fo  coy.  If  I  had  the 
vanity  to  think  he  would  obey  me,  I  would  command  him 
to  Ihevv  more  gallantry.  Tis  hardly  well  bred,  to  be  fo 
particular  on  one  hand,  and  ib  infenfible  on  the  other. 
But  I  defpair  to  prevail ;  ib  let  him  follow  his  own  way. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Pardon  me,  dear  creature,  I  muft  laugh  ; 

ha, 
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ha,  ha,  ha  !    tho',   I   grant  you,  'tis  a  little  barbarous, 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

'  Mrs.  Mar.  What  prry  'tis,  fo  much  raillery,  and  de- 

*  livered  with  fo  iignincant  gtllure,  fhould  be  fo  dnhappi- 

*  ly  directed  to  mil  carry  ! 

4  Milla.  Ha!  dear   creature,    I    afk    your  pardon-   I 

*  fvveur,  I  did  not  mind  you.' 

Mr*.  Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  yon  both  may  think  it  a 
thing  impoffible,  when  I  iliall  tell  him  by  telling  you- 

Mill  a.  Oh,  dear!  what  ?  For  it  is  the  fame  thing  if  I 
hear  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Mat.  That  I  deteft  him,  hate  him,  Madam. 

Milla.  Oh,  Madam  !  why,  fo  do  I.  And  yet  the  crea 
ture  loves  me,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  How  can  one  forbear  laughing 
to  think  of  it  ?  I  am  a  Sybil,  if  I  am  not  amazed  to  think 
what  he  can  fee  in  me.  I'll  take  my  death,  I  think  you 
are  handfomer,  and  within  a  year  or  two  as  young.  If 
you  could  but  flay  for  me,  1  fliould  overtake  you— But 
that  cannot  be — Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melancho 
lic— Now  I'll  be  fad. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  be  changed  fooner 
than  yyu  think. 

Milla.  D'ye  fay  fo  ?  *  Then  I'm  refolved  I'll  have  a 
1  fong,  to  keep  up  my  fpirits.* — But  here  come  the  gentlemen* 
*  Enter  Mincing. 

'  Mine.  The  gentlemen  itay  but  to  comb,   Madam  ; 

*  and  will  wait  on  you. 

4  Milla.  Defire  Mrs. ,  that  is  in  the  next  room,  to 

4  fing  the  fong  I  would  have  learnt  yefterday You 

'  ihall  hear  it,  Madam — Not  that  there's  any  great  mat- 
'  ter  in  it ;  but  YIS  agreeable  to  my  humour. 

'SON    G. 

4  Love's  but  the  frailty  of  the  mind, 

*  When  'tis  not  with  ambition  join'd  j 

*  A  fickly  flame,  which,  if  not  fed,  expires ; 

*  And  feeding,  wartes  in  felf-confuming  fires. 

4  Tis  not  to  wound  a  wanton  boy 

*  Or  am'rous  youth,  that  gives  the  joy  ; 

*  But  'tis  the  glory  to  have  pierc'd  a  fv/ain, 

*  For  whom  inferior  beauties  ligh'd  in  vain. 

'Then 
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*  Then  I  alone  the  conqueft  prize, 

*  When  I  infult  a  rival's  eyes  : 

'  If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  fee 
*  That  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me, 
Enter  Petulant  and  Witvvoud. 

Millet.  Is  your  animoftty  compos'd,  gentlemen  ? 

Wit.  Raillery,  raillery,  Madam  ;  we  have  no  animo- 
fity — We  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and  then,  but  no  ani- 
moiity — The  falling  out  of  wits  ib  like  the  falling  out  of 

lovers We  agree  in  the  main,  like  treble  and  bafe. 

Ha,  Petulant  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  in  the  main- But  when  I  have  a  humour 

to  contradict 

Wit.  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  contradict,  then 
I  contradict  too.  What,  I  know  my  cue.  Then  we 
contradict  one  another  Lke  two  battle- dores :  for  contra- 
di6tions  beget  one  another  like  Jews. 

Pet.  Ir  he  lays  black's  black— if  I  have  a  humour  to 

fay  'tis  blue Let  that  pafs Ail's  onefi,r  that.     If 

I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it,  it  muft  be  granted. 

Wit.  Not  politively  mull — • But  it  may 

may. 

Pet.  Yes,  it  pofitively  muft,  upon  proof  pofitive. 

Wit.  Ay,  upon  proof  pofitive  it  muft  ;  but  upon  proof 
prefumptive  it  only  may.  That's  a  logical  diilinciion 
now,  Madam. 

Mr*.  Mar,  I  perceive  your  debates  are  of  importance, 
and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet.  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning's  another ; 
but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  aflert. 

Wit.  Petulant's  an  enemy  to  learning ;  he  relies  al 
together  on  his  parts. 

Pet,  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning  ;  it  hurts  not  me. 

Mrs.  Mar.  That's  a  iign  indeed  'tis  no  enemy  to  you. 

Pet.  No,  no ;  'tis  no  enemy  to  any  body,  but  them 
that  have  it. 

Milla.  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my  averiion  :  I  won 
der  at  the  impudence  of  any  illiterate  man,  to  offer  to 
make  love. 

Wit.  That  I  confefs  I  wonder  at  too. 

Milla.  Ah  !  to  marry  an  ignorant !  that  can  hardly  read 
or  write. 

Pet. 
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Pet.  Why  fliould  a  man  be  any  farther  from  being 
married,  tho'  he  can't  re.id,  than  he  is  from  being 
hang'd.  The  ordinary's  paid  Tor  letting  the  pfalin,  and 
the  pariih-priefl  for  reading  the  ceremony.  And  for  the 
reft  which  is  to  follow  in  both  cafes,  a  man  may  do  it 
without  book So  all's  one  tor  that. 

Milla.  D'ye  hear  the  creature  ?  Lord,  here's  company, 
1'ii  begone.  «  [Exit. 

£»/<rSirWilfull\Vit«roud,  in  a  riding-elrefi,  and  aFo otrnan. 

Wit*  In  the  name  of  Bartholomew  and  his  fair,  what 
have  we  here  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  'fis  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't  you 
know  him  ? 

Hit.  Not  I Yes,  I  think  it  is  he I'vs 

alinoft  forgot  him  ;  I  have  not  feen  him  lince  the  coro 
nation. 

Foot.  Sir,  my  lady's  d reding.  Here's  company ;  if 
you  pleafe  to  walk  in,  in  the  mean  time. 

Sir  W"il.  Drelling  !  What,  'tis  but  morning  here,  I  war 
rant,  with  you  in  London  :  we  fhou'd  count  it  towards  af 
ternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in  Shropfliire Why 

then  belike  my  aunt  han't  din'd  yet-, Ha,  friend  ! 

foot.  Your  aunt,  Sir  t 

SirWil.  My  aunt,  Sir!  yes,  my  aunt,  Sir,  and  your 
lady,  Sir  ;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  Sir — Why,  what  do  ft 
thou  not  know  me,  friend?  Why  then  fend, fome  body 
hither  that  does.  How  long  halt  thou  lived  with  thy 
lady,  fellow,  ha  ? 

Foot.  A  week,  Sir ;  longer  than  any  body  in  tlic  houfe, 
except  my  lady's  woman. 

Sir  Wil.  Why  then  belike  thou  doft  not  know  thy  h> 
dy,  if  thou  feed  htr,  ha,  friend ! 

Foot.  Why  truly,  Sir,  I  cannot  lately  (wear  to  her  face 
in  the  morning,  before  fhe  is  drefs  d  ;  Tis  like  I  may 
give  a  fhrewd  guefs  at  her  by  this  time. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  pr'ythee  try  what  thou  c.mft  do,  if  thou 
canft  not  guefs/enquire  her  our,  d  >\\  hoar,,  fellow? 
And  tell  her,  her  nephew,  Sir  Wiliull  Witwoud,  is  in  the 
haute. 

'Foot.  I  (hall,  Sir. 

-AVr  Wil.  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend;  a  T.v.  rd  r,vhh  YOU 
in  your  ear ;  pr'ythee  who  ar  *  theic  galhacs  ? 
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Foot.  Really,  Sir,  I  can't  tell ;  here  come  fo  many 
here,  'tis  hard  to  know  'em  all.  [Exit. 

Sir  Wil.  Oons  this  fellow  knows  lefs  than  a  ftarling  ; 
I  don't  think  a'knows  his  own  name. 

Mrs.  "Mar.  Mr.  Witwoud,  your  brother  is  not  behind 
hand  in  forgetfulnefs — I  fancy  he  has  forgot  you  too. 

Wit.  I  hope  fo The  devil  take  him  'that  remembers 

firit,  I  fay. 

Sir  Wil.  Save  you,  gentlemen  and  lady. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Forfhame,  Mr.  Witwoud  :  why  won't  you 
fpeak  to  him  ? And  you,  Sir. 

Wit.  Petulant,  fpeak. 

Pet.  And  you,  Sir. 

Sir  Wil.  No  offence,  I  hope.  [Salutes  Marwood. 

Mrs.  Mar.  No  fure,  Sir. 

Wit.  This  is  a  vile  dog,  I  fee  that  already.  No  of 
fence  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  to  him  ;  to  him,  Petulant;  fmoke, 
him. 

Pet.  It  feems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey,  Sir ;  hem, 
hem.  [  Su  wry  ing  him  round. 

Sir  Wil.  Very  likely,  S'r,  that  it  may  feem  fo. 

Pet.  No  offence,  I  hope,  Sir. 

Wit.  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots :  Petulant,  the  boots; 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Wil.  May  be  not,  Sir;  thereafter  as  'tis  meant,  Sir. 

Pet.  Sir,  I  prefume  upon  the  information  of  your 
boots. 

Sir  IVil.  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  Sir  :  if  you  are  not 
fatisfy'd  with  the  information  of  my  hoots,  Sir,  if  you 
will  ftep  to  the  flable,  you  may  enquire  further  of  my 
horfe,  Sir. 

Pet.  Your  horfe,  Sir!   Your  horfe  is  an  afs,  Sir? 

Sir  Wil.  Do  yon  fpeak  by  way  of  offence,  Sir? 

Mrs.  Mar.  The  gentlen  an's  merry,  that's  all,  Sir— 
S'iife  we  fliall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  an  horfe  and  an  afs, 
before  thty  find  one  another  out,  [/^fafc.]  You  mufl  not 
uke  any  thing  amifs  from  your  friends,  Sir.  You  are 
among  your  friends  here,  though  it  may  be  you  don't 
know  it — If  I  am  not  m'.tfaken,  you  are  Sir  Wilfull  Wit 
woud. 

&>  Wil.  Right,  Lady  ;  I  am  Sir  Wilfull  Witwoud  ; 

fo 
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fo  I  write  myfelf ;  no  offence  to  any  body,  I  hope  j  and 
nephew  to  the  lady  Wifhfort  of  this  manfion. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman,  Sir  ? 

Sir  #W.  Hum  !  What,  fure  'tis  not Yea,  by'r  lady, 

but  'tis — 'Sheart  I  know  not  whether  'tis  or  no — Yea, 
but  'tis,  by  the  Wrekin.  Brother  Antony  !  what  Tony, 
i'raith  !  What  doft  thou  not  know  me  r  By'r  lady  nor  I 
thee,  thou  art  fo  becravatted,  and  fo  beperiwig'd— — — 
'Sheart  why  doft  not  fpeak  ?  Art  thou  overjoy  M  ? 

Wit.  Odfo,  brother,  is  it  you  ?  Your  fervant,  brother. 

Sir  WiL  Your  fervant!  Why  yours,  Sir.  Your  fer 
vant  again — 'Sheart,  and  your  friend  and  fervant  to  that 
— And  a —  [/*£/>]  and  flap  dragon  for  your  fervice,  Sir  : 
and  a  hare's  foot,  and  a  hare's  fcut  for  your  fervice,  Sir  ? 
an  you  be  fo  cold  and  fo  courtly  ! 

IVit.  No  offence,  I  hope,  brother. 

Sir  WiL  'Sheart,  Sir,  but  there  is,  and  much  offence 
—A  pox!  is  this  your  innso'court-breeding,  not  to  know 
your  friends  and  your  relations,  your  elders,  and  your 
betters  ? 

ff/t.  Why,  brother  Wilfull  of  Salop,  you  may  be  as 
fliort  as  a  Shrevvfbury  cake,  if  you  pleaie,  But  I  tell  3  on 
'tis  not  modifh  to  know  relations  in  town.  You  think 
you're  in  the  country,  where  great  lubberly  brothers 
(labber  and  kifs  one  another  when  they  meet,  like  a  call 
of  ferj earns — 'Tis  not  the  fafhion  here  ;  'tis  not  indeed, 
dear  brother. 

Sir  Wtl.  The  fafhion's  a  fool,  and  you're  a  fop,  dear 
brother.  'Sheart,  I've  fufpecled  this — By'r  lady  I  con - 
je6lur'd  you  were  a  fop,  fince  you  began  to  change  the 
ilile  of  your  letters,  and  write  in  a  icrap  of  paper  gilt 
round  the  edges,  no  bigger  than  a  Subpoena.  I  might 
expecl  this  when  you  left  off,  Honoured  brother  ;  and 
hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  and  fo  forth — To  begin 
wiih  a,  Rat  me,  knight,  I'm  fo  lick  of  hi!  night's  debauch, 
— Ods  heart,  and  then  tell  a  familiar  tale  of  a  cock  and 

a  bull,  and  a  whore  and  a  bottle,  and  fo  conclude 

You  could  write  news  before  you  were  out  of  your  time, 
when  you  iiv'd  with  honeft  Pumple-nofe  the  attorney  of 

Furnival's  Inn You  cou'd  intreat  to  be  remember'd 

then  to  your  friends  round  the  Wrekuu     We  could  have 
£  3  Gazettt* 
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Oazettes  then,  and  Dawk's  letter,  and  the  weekly  bill, 
'till  of  late  days. 

Pet.  'SHre,  Witwoud,  were  you  ever  an  attorney's 
clerk  ?  Of  the  family  of  the  Furnivals.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  but  chat  was  but  for  a  while.  Not  long, 
not  long,  Pfliavv,  I  was  not  in  my  own  power  then.  An 
orphan,  and  this  fellow  was  my  guardian.  Ay,  ay,  I  was 
clad  to  content  to  that,  man,  to  come  to  London.  He 
had  the  difpofal  of  me  then.  It  I  had  not  agreed  to 
that,  I  might  have  been  bound  'prentice  to  a  felt-maker 
in  Shrevvfbury  ;  this  fellow  would  have  bound  me  to  a 
maker  of  felts. 

Sir  Wil.  'Sheart,  and  better  than  to  be  bound  to  a 
maker  of  fops;  where,  I  fuppofe,  you  have  ferv'dyour 
time  ;  and  now  you  may  fet  up  for  yourfelf. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  intend  to  travel,  Sir,  as  I'm  inform 'd. 

Sir  Mil.  Belike  I  may,  Madam.  I  may  chance  to  fail 
upon  the  fait  feas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

Pet.  And  the  wind  ferve. 

Sir  Wil.  Serve  or  not  ferve,  I  (han't  alk  licence  of 
you,  Sir;  nor  the  weather-cock  your  companion.  I  di 
rect  my  difcourfe  to  the  lady,  Sir  ;  'tis  like  my  aunt  may 

have  told  you,  Madam — Yes,  I  have  fettled  my 

concerns,  I  may  lay  now,  and  am  minded  to  fee  foreign 
parts.  If  an  how  the  peace  holds,  whereby  that  is 
taxes  abate. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  thought  you  had  defigned  for  France  at 
all  adventures. 

Sir  Wil.  I  can't  tell  that ;  'tis  like  I  may,  and  'tis  like  I 
may  not.  I  am  fomewhat  dainty  in  making  a  refolution 
— becaufe  when  I  make  it  I  keep  it.  Idon'tftand,  fhill 
I  (hall  I,  then  ;  if  I  fay't,  I'll  do't :  but  I  have  thoughts 
to  tarry  afmall  matter  in  town,  to  learn  fomewhat  of  your 
Lingo  firft,  before  I  crofs  the  feas.  I'd  gladly  have 
fpice  of  your  French,  as  they  fay>  whereby  to  hold  dif- 
courfe  in  foreign  countries. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for  that  ufe. 

Sir  Wil.  Is  there  ?  'Tis  like  there  may. 

]\frs.  Mar.  No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  im- 
prov'd. 

Wit.  Yes,  refin'd  like  a  Dutch  ikipper  from  a  whale- 
fifliing. 
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Eater    «  Lady  Wiflifort  and?  Fainall. 
Lady  W.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 
Mr  Wd,  Aunt,  your  fervant. 
Fain.  Sir  Wilfull,  your  moll  faithful  fervant. 
Sir  WiL  Coulin  Fainall,  give  me  your  hand. 
Lady  W.  Couiin  Witwoud,  your  fervant;    Mr.  Pe- 

*  tulant,    your  fervant — Nephew,    you    are    welcome 
'  again.     Will  you  drink  any  thing  after  your  journey, 

*  nephew,  before  you  eat  ?  Dinner's  al moil  ready. 

*  SirlftL  I'm  very  well,  I  thank  you,  aunt — However, 
I  thank  you   for  your  courteous  offer.     'Sheart  I  was 
afraid  you  wou'd  have  been  in  the  fafhion  too,  and  have 
remember'd  to  have  forgot  your  relations.     Here's  your 
coufin  Tony,  belike,  I  mayn't  call  him  brother  for  fear 
of  offence. 

'  Lady  IV,  O  he's  a  railer,  nephew— My  coufin's  a 

*  wit :  and  your  great  wits  always  rally  their  belt  friends 
'  to  choofe.     When  you  have  been  abroad,    nephew, 
'  you'll  underftand  raillery  better. 

*  [Fain,  and  Mrs.  Marwood  talks  apart* 

*  Sir  Wil.  Why  then  Jet  him  hold  his  tongue  in  the 

*  mean  time,  and  rail  when  that  day  comes.' 

Enter  Mincing. 

Mine.  Gentlemen,  I  come  to  acquaint  you  that  din 
ner  is  impatient,  and  my  lady  waits. 

Sir  Wii.  Impatient !  Why  then  belike  it  won't  flay  'till 
I  pull  off  my  boots.  Sweetheart,  can  you  help  me  to  a 
pair  of  flippers  ? My  man's  with  his  horfes,  I  war 
rant. 

Mincing.  Fy,  fy,  Sir,  you  wou'd  not  pull  off  your 
boots  here  ;  you  muft  go  down  into  the  hall. 

4  Lady  W.  Dinner  (hall  {hy  for  you.     My  nephew's 

*  little  unbred,  you'll  pardon  him.    Gentlemen,  will  you 

*  walk  ?  Marwood  ?' 

Mrs.  Mar.  I'll  follow  you,  Madam,  before  Sir  Wil 
full  is  ready.  \Exeunt* 

Fain.  Why  then  Foible's  a  bawd,  an  errant,  rank, 
match-making  bawd.  And  I,  it  feems,  I  am  a  hufband,  a 
rank-hufband  ;  and  my  wife  a  very  errant,  rank-wife, — 
all  in  the  Way  of  the  World.  'Sdeath,  to  be  a  cuckold  by 
anticipation,  a  cuckold  in  embryo  !  '  Sure  I  was  born 

*  with  budding  antlers,  like  a  young  fatyr,  or  a  citizen's 

E  3  <  child.* 
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*  child.*     'Sdeath  to  be  out-witted,  to  be  out-jilted— • 

out-matrimony'd If  I  had  kept  my  fpeed  like  a  Ihg, 

'twere  Ibmewhut but  to  crawl  after,  with   my  horns 

like  a  fnail,  and  be  out-itripp'd  by  my  wife         — 'tis 
fcurvy  wedlock. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Then  fhaLe  it  off,  you  have  often  wifh'd 
for  an  opportunity  to  part ; — and  now  you  have  it.  But 
firft  prevent  their  plot the  half  of  Millamant's  for 
tune  is  too  confidence  to  be  parted  with  to  a  foe,  to  Mi- 
rabell. 

Fain,  Damn  him,  that  had  been  mine had  you 

not  nrade  that  fond  difcovery That  had  been  for 
feited,  had  they  been  married.  My  wife  had  added  luftre 
to  my  horns,  by  that  increafe  of  fortune  ;  I  cou'd  have 
worn  'em  tipt  with  gold,  tho*  my  forehead  had  been  fur- 
nim'd  like  a  deputy- lieutenant's  hall. 

Mrs.  Mar.  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  maintenance  to 
you  Hill,  if  you  can  away  with  your  wife  ;  '  and  flic's 

*  no  worfe  than  when  you  had  her.    I  dare  fwear  fhe  had 
'  given  up  her  game  before  fhe  was  married. 

4  Fain.  Hum  ! — That  may  he. 

*  Mrs.  Mar*  You  marred  her  to  keep  you  ;  and  if  you 

*  can  contrive  to  have  her  keep  you  better  than  you  ex- 

*  pecked,  why  ihould  you  not  keep  her  longer  than  tou 

*  .intended.' 

Fain.  The  means  !  the  means ! 

Mrs.  Mar.  Difcover  to  my  lady  your  wife's  conduct ; 

threaten  to  part  with  her My  lady  loves  her,  and 

will  come  to  any  compoiition  to  fave  her  reputation* 
Take  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it,  juft  upon  the  dif 
covery  of  this  impoiUire.  My  lady  will  be  enraged  be 
yond  bounds,  and  facrifice  niece,  and  fortune,  and  all 
at  that  conjuncture.  And  let  me  alone  to  keep  her  warm  ; 
if  .ihe  fhould  flag  in  her  part,  I  will  not  fail  to  prompt 
her. 

Fain.  Faith,  this  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I'm  forry  I  hinted  to  my  lady  to  endea 
vour  a  match  between  Millamant  and  Sir  Wilfull,  that 
may  be  an  obftacle. 

Fain.  Oh,  for  that  matter,  leave  me  to  manage  him  ; 
I'll  difable  him  for  that.  He  will  drink  like  a  Dane  :  after 
dinner,  I'll  fet  his  hand  in. 

Mrs. 
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*  Mrs.  Mar.  Well,  how  do  you  fland  affected  towards 
the  lady  ? 

4  fain.  Why  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it — Let  me  fee— • 
I  am  married  already,  fo  that's  over — My  wife  has 
played  the  jade  with  me — Well,  that's  over  too — I 
never  loved  her,  or  if  I  had,  why  that  would  have  been 
over  too  by  this  time — Jealous  of  her  I  cannot  be,  for 
I  am  certain  ;  fo  there's  an  end  of  jealoufy — Weary 
of  her  I  am,  and  fhall  be — No,  there's  no  end  of  that ; 
no,  no,  that  were  too  much  to  hope— Thus  far  con 
cerning  my  repofe — Now  for  my  reputation — As  to 
my  own,  1  married  not  for  it ;  Ib  that's  out  of  the 
queftion — And  as  to  my  part  in  my  wife's — Why,  (he 
had  parted  with  her's  before  ;  fo  bringing  none  to  me, 
fhe  can  take  none  from  me ;  'tis  againft  all  rule  of 
play,  that  I  fliould  lofe  to  one  who  has  not  where* 
withal  to  {lake. 

*  Mrs.  Mar.  Beiides,  you  forget  j    marriage  is  ho* 
'  nourable. 

*  Fain.  Hum!  faith,    and  that's   well   thought  on; 
*  marriage  is  honourable,  as  you  fay  ;  and  if  fo,  where  - 
4  fore  fhould  cuckoldom  be  a  difcredit,   being  derived 
4  from  fo  honourable  a  root  ?  . 

4  Mrs.  Mar.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  if  the  root  be  honour- 
'  able,  why  not  the  branches  ? 

4  fain.  So,  fo ;  why  this  point's  clear' — Well,  how 
do  we  proceed  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  will  contrive  a  letter,  which  fliall  be  de 
livered  to  my  lady  at  the  time  when  that  rafcal,  who  is 
to  a6l  S.r  Rowland,  is  with  her.  Ic  fliall  come  as  from 

an  unknown  hand for  the  lefs  I  appear  to  know  of 

the  truth,  the  better  I  can  play  the  incendiary.  Befides, 
I  would  not  have  Foible  provoked,  if  I  could  help  it— — 

beca,ufe  you  know  flie  knows  fome  pailhges Nay,  I 

expert  all  will  come  out — —But  let  the  mine  be  fprung 
firit,  and  then  I  care  not  if  I  am  difcovered. 

Fain.  If  the  worft  come  to  the  worft — I'll  turn  my 
wife  to  grafs — I  have  already  a  deed  of  fettlement  of  the 
beft  part  of  her  eiiate  ;  which  I  wheedled  out  of  her ; 
and  that  you  mall  partake  at  leaft. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  I  hate  Mira- 
bell  now  :  you'll  be  no  more  jealous  ? 

Fain. 
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Fain,  Jealous,  no by  this  kifs 4et  hufbandsbe 

jealous;   but  let  the  lover  iVill  believe;  *  or,  if  he  doubt, 

*  let  it  be  only  to  endear  his  pleafure,  and  prepare  the 

*  joy  that  follows,  when  he  proves  his  miftrefs  true  :  but 
4  let  hufband's  doubts  convert  to  endlefs  jealoufy  ;  or,  if 

*  they  have  belief,  let  it  corrupt  to  fuperftition,  and  blind 
4  credulity;'  I  am  tingle,  and  will  herd  no  more  with 
them.  True,  I  wear  the  badge,  but  I'll  difovvn  the  order. 
And  lince  I  take  my  leave  of  them,  I  care  not  if  I  leave 
them  a  common  motto  to  their  common  creft. 

All  hufbands  muft,  or  pain,  or  fhame,  endure; 
The  wife  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  fecure. 

END  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 


ACT        IV. 

SCENE    continues. 

Lady  Wifhfort  and  Foible. 

LADY  WISHFORT. 

IS  Sir  Rowland  coming,  fay 'ft  thou,  Foible?  and  are 
things  in  order  ? 

Foib.  Yes,  Madam.  I  have  put  wax  lights  in  the 
fconces  ;  and  placed  the  footmen  in  a  row  in  the  hall, 
in  their  befl  liveries,  with  the  coachman  and  poftillion  to 
fill  up  the  equipage. 

Lady  W.  Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman  and  po 
ftillion,  that  they  may  not  {link  of  the  liable,  when  Sir 
Rowland  comes  by  ? 

Foib.  Yes,  Madam. 

*  Lady  W.   And  are  the  dancers  and  the  murk  ready, 
*  that  he  may  be  entertained  in  all   points  with  corre- 
4  fpondence  to  his  paffion  ? 

*  Foi.  All  is  ready,  Ma'am.' 

Lady  l^.  And -'well and  how  do  I  look,  Foible  ? 

Foi.  Moil  killing  well,  Madam. 

Ladp  W.  Well,  and  how  fhall  I  receive  him  ?  In  what 
figure  fhall  I  give  his  heart  the  firft  impreilion  ?  There 

is  a  great  deal  in  the  firft  impreilion.  Shall  I  lit  ? No, 

I  won't  fit— I'll  walk— ay,  I'll  walk  from  the  door 

upon 
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Upon 'his  entrance ;  and  then  turn   full  upon  him- 
No,  that  will  be  too  fudden — I'll  lie,  ay,  I'll  lie  down 
—  I'll  receive  him  in  my  little  dreffing-room,  there's  a 

couch Yes,  yes,  1 11  give  the  firft  irnpreflion  on  a 

couch 1  won't  lie  ne'ther,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one 

elbow  ;  with  one  foot' a  little  dangling  off,  jogging  in  a 
thoughtful  way Yes and  thtn  as  loon  as  he  ap 
pears,  ftart;  ay,  ftart,  and  be  ftirpiifed,  and  rife  to  meet 

him  in  a  pretty  diforder Yes Oh,  nothing  is  more 

alluring   than  a  levee  from  a  couch  in  fome  confufion 

It  (hews  the  toot  to  advantage,  and  furnilhes  with 

blufhes,  i\nd  recompofingairs  beyond  companion.  Hark  ! 
There's  a  coach. 

Foib.  'Tis  he,  Madam. 

Lady  IV.  Oh,  clear,  has  my  nephew  made  his  addrefles 
to  Millamant  ?  I  ordered  him. 

Foib.  Sir  Wilfull  is  fet  in  to  drinking,  Madam,  in  the 
parlour. 

Lady  W.  Od's  my  life,  I'll  fend  him  to  her.  Call  her 
down,  Foible;  bring  her  hither.  I'll  fend  him  as  I  go. 
When  they  are  together,  then  come  to  me,  Foible,  that  I 
may  not  be  too  long  alone  with  Sir  Rowland. 

[Exit Lady  W. 
Enter  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Foib.  Madam,  I  ftayed  here,  to  tell  your  ladyfhip  that 
Mr.  Mirabell  has  waited  this  half  hour  for  an  opportu 
nity  to  talk  with  you.  Though  my  lady's  orders  were  to 
leave  you  and  Sir  Wilfull  together.  Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Mi 
rabell  that  you  are  at  leifure  ? 

Milla.  No What  would  the  dear  man  have?  lam 

thoughtful,  and  would  amufe  myfelf Bid  him  come 

another  time. 

There  never  yet  was  woman  made, 
Nor  ihall,  but  to  be  curs'd. 

[Repeating  and  walking  about, 
That's  hard  ! 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  are  very  fond  of  Sir  Jack  Suckling  to 
day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

'Milla.  He  ?  Ay,  and  filthy  verfes So  I  am. 

Foib.  Sir  Wilfull  is  coming,  Madam.  Shall  I  fend  Mr. 
Mirabell  away  ? 

Milla,  Ay,  if  you  pleafe,  Foible,  fend  him  away— 
Or 
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Or  fend  him  hither juftas  you  will,  dear  Foible— 

I  think  I'll  fee  him — Shall  I  ?  Ay,  let  the  wretch  come. 
Thyrfis,  a  youth  of  the  infpired  train.     [Repeating. 

DearFainall,  entertain  SirWilfull- Thou  hait.philo- 

fpphy  to  undergo  a  fool ;  thou  art  married  and  haft  pa 
tience 1  would  confer  with  my  own  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  that  you  would  make 
me  your  proxy  in  this  affair;  but  I  have  bufmefs  of  my 
own. 

Enter  Fir  Wilful!. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Oh,  Sir  Wilfull  ;  you  are  come  at  the  cri 
tical  infant.  There's  your  miflrefs  up  to  the  ears  in  love 
and  contemplation  ;  purfne  your  point,  now  or  never. 

Sir  Wd.  Yes  ;   my  aunt  will   have  it  fo 1  would 

gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a  bottle  or  two,  be- 
caufe  I'm  fomewhat  wary  at  firit,  before  I'm  acquainted  : 
[This  while  Millamant  walks  about  repeating  to  berfclf.'] 
But  I  hope,  after  a  time,  I  (hall  break  my  mind- 
that  is,  upon  further  acquaintance — So  for  the  prefent, 

coufin,  I'll  take  my  leave If  fo  be,  you'll  be  fo  kind 

to  make  my  excufe ;  I'll  return  to  my  company  • 

Mrs.  Fain.  Oh,  fy,  SirWilfull  ?  What,  you  mull  not 
be  daunted 

SirWil.  Daunted  !  No,  that's  not  it;  it  is  not  fo  much 
for  that — for  if  fo  be  that  I  fet  on't,  I'll  do't.  But  only 
for  the  prefent,  'tis  fufficient  'till  further  acquaintance, 
that's  all your  fervant. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Nay,  I'll  fwear  you  fhall  never  lofe  fo  fa 
vourable  an  opportunity,  if  I  can  help  it.  I'll  leave  you, 
together,  and  lock  the  door.  [Exit  Fain. 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  nay,  couftn — I  have  forgot  my  gloves 
— What  d'ye  do  ?  'Sheart  a'has  locked  the  door  indeed, 

I  think Nay,  coufin  Fainall,  open  the  door- 

Piha  !   what  a  vixen  trick  is  this? Nay,   now  a'has 

feen  me  too— Coufin,  I  made  bold  to  pals  through  as  it 
wei-~ 1  think  this  door's  inchanted — - 

Milla.  [Repeating.] 

I  pr'ythee  fpare  me,  gentle  boy, 
Prefs  me  no  more  for  that  ilight  toy. 

Sir  lfrd.  Anan  ?  Coufin,  your  fervant. 

Milla.  That  foolifti  trifle  of  a  heart— Sir  Wilfull  ? 

Sir  WIL  Yes — —your  fervant.  No  offence,  I  hope, 
couiin,  Milla. 
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Milla.  [Repeating.'} 

I  fvvear  it  will  do  its  part, 

Tho'  thoa  doil  thine,  employ'il  thy  power  and  art. 
Natural,  eafy  Suckling  ! 

Sir  Wtl.  Anan  !  Suckling!  No  fuch  fuckling  neither, 
coufin,  nor  (tripling  :  I  thank  Heaven,  I'm  no  minor. 

M;tta.  Ah,  ruilic,  ruder  than  Gothic. 

Sir  Hril.  Well,  well,  I  (hall  underftand  your  Lingo  one 
of  thefe-days,  coufin  ;  in  the  mean  while  I  mull  anfwer 
in  plain  Englifh. 

Altlla.  Have  you  any  bufmefs  with  me,  Sir  Wilfull  ? 

Sir  Wd.  Not  at  prefenr,  coufin Yes,  I  made  bold 

to  fee,  to  come  and  know,  if  that  how  you  were  difpofed 
to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening,  if  fo  be  that  I  might  not  be 
troublelbme,  I  would  have  fought  a  walk  with  you. 

Milla.  A  walk  ?   What  then  ? 

Sir  II' il.  Nay,  nothing Only  for  the  walk's  fake, 

that's  all- 

Milla.  I  naufeate  walking ;  'tis  a  country  diverfion  ; 
I  loathe  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  it.| 

SirPFil.  Indeed  !  Hah!    Look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do? 

Nay,  'tis  like  you  may Here  are  choice  of  pa  (times 

here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like,  that  mufl  be  con- 
fdfed  indeed 

Milla.  Ab,  Fctourdie  !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  fPzl.  Dear  heart,  that's  much Hah  !  that  you 

fliould  hate  'em  both  !  Hah:  \is  like  you  may;  there 
are  feme  can't  relifh  the  town,  and  others  can't  away  with 
the  country — 'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of  thofe,  coulin. 

Milla.  Ha,  ha,  ha  \  Yes,  ''tis  like  I  may — You  have 
nothing  further  to  fay  to  me  ? 

SirW'il.  Not  at  preient,  coufin 'Tis  like  when  I 

have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  private — I  may    break 

my  mind  in  fome  meafure— ' 1  conjecture  you  partly 

guefs However,  that's  as  time  (hall  try But  fpare 

to  fpeak  and  fpare  to  fpced,  as  they  fay. 

Milla.  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  Sir  Wilfull, 
you  will  oblige  me  to  leave  me  :  1  have  juft  now  a  little 
bufinefs. — 

Sir  Wil,  Enough,  enough,  coufin  :  yes,  yes,  all  a  cafe 

When  you're  difpofed,  when  you're  difpofed.  Now's 

as  well  as  another  time  j  and  another  time  as  well  as  now. 

2  All's 
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AlPs  one  for  that— Yes,  yes,  if  your  concerns  call  you, 
there's  no  hade  ;  it  will  keep  cold  as  they  fay — Cuuiin, 
your  iervant 1  think  this  door's  locked. 

Milla.  You  may  go  this  way,  Sir. 

Sir  Ull.  Your  iervant,  then  with  your  leave  I'll  re 
turn  to  my  company. 

Milla.  Ay,  ay  ;   ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit  Sir  Wil. 

Like  Phoebus  fungthe  no  lei's  am'rous  boy. 
Enter  Mirabel!* 

Mira. — Like  Daphne  (lie,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 
Do  you  lock  yourfelf  up  from  me,  to  make  my  fearch 
more  curious  t  Or,  is  this  pretry  artifice  contrived,   to 
lignify  that  here  the  chace  muft  end,  and  my  purfuit  be 
crowned,  for  you  can  fly  no  farther  ? 

Milla.  Vanity  !   No I'll  fly  and  be  followed   to 

the  lad  moment ;  though  I  am  upon  the  very  verge  of 
matrimony,  I  expect  you  fhould  foiicit  me  as  much  as  if 
I  were  wavering  at  the  gate  of  a  monaflery,  with  one 
foot  over  the  threihold.  I'll  be  folicited  to  the  very  laft, 
nay,  and  afterwards. 

Mir  a.  What,  after  the  laft  ? 

Milla.  *  Oh,  if  I  fhould  think  I  was  poor,  and  had  no- 

*  thing  to  beftow,  it  I  were  reduced  to  an  inglorious 

*  eale,  and  treed  from  the  agreeable  tatigues  of  iolicita- 
4  tion. 

*  Mir.  But  don't  you  know,  that  when  favours  are 

*  conferred  upon  inftant  and   tedious  folicitation,  that 

*  they  diminilh  in  their  value,  and  that  both  the  giver 

*  loles  the  grace,  and  the  receiver  Itffens  his  pleat  u  re. 

4  Milla.  It  nv.iy  be  in  things  of  common  application  ; 

*  but  never  fure  in  love* — Oh,  I  hate  a  lover  that  can 
dare  to  think  he  draws  a  moment's  air,  independent  on 
the  bounty  ot  his  miftreis.     There  is  not  ib  impudent  a 
thing  in  nature,  as  the  fancy   look  of  an  ailured  man, 
confident  of  fuccefs.     The  pedantic  arrogance  ot  a  very 
huiband   has  not  ib  pragmatical   an  air.     Ah,  I'll  never 
Eiarry,  unlefs  I  am  ririt  made  fure  of  my  will  and  plea- 
lure. 

Mir  a.  Would  you  have  'em  both  before  marriage  ?  Or 
will  you  be  contented  with  the  rirll  now,  and  itay  tor 
the  other  'till  after  grace  ? 

Alilla.  Ah  !  don't  be  impertinent My  dear  li 
berty, 
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berty,  ihould  I-  leave  thee  r  My  faithful  folitude,  my 
darling  contemplation,  mutt  I  bid  you  then  adieu  ?  Ah  ! 
adieu  —  My  morning  thoughts,  agreeable  wakings,  indo 
lent  {lumbers-,  ye  douceurs,  ye  financHs  <!u  matin  adieu.— 
I  can't  doubt,  'tis  more  than  impolnble  -  Poiitively, 
Mirabell,  I'll  lie  a-bed  in  a  morning  as  long  as  I  pleafe 

Mira.  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early  as 
pleafe. 

Milla.  Ay  !  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will 
And,  d'ye  hear,  I  won't  be  call'd  names  after  I'm  mar 
ried,  poiitively  I  won't  be  called  names. 

Mir  a.   Names! 

Mil/a.  Ay  ;  as  wife,  fpoufe,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel, 
love,  fweet-heart,  and  the  reft  of  that  naufeous  cant,  in 
which  men  and  their  wives  are  fo  fulfomely  tamiliar—  I 
fiiall  never  bear  that  -  Good  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be 
familiar  or  fond,  nor  kifs  before  folks,  .like  my  lady  Fad- 
die  and  Sir  Francis  :  nor  go  to  Hyde  Park  together  the 
firft  Sunday  in  a  new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and 
whifpers,  and  then  never  be  iVen  there  together  again  ; 
as*  if  we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  firlt  week,  an 
amamed  of  one  another  ever  after.  Let  us  never  vili 
together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together  ;  but  let  us  be  very 
ftrange  and  well-bred  :  let  us  be  as  ftrange  as  if  we  had 
been  married  a  ^reat  while  ;  and  as  well-bred  as  if  we 
were  uot  married  at  all. 

Mir.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  offer?    Hi 
therto  your  demands  are  pretty  reafunable. 

Milla.  Trifles  —  As  liberty  to  pay  and  receive  vifits  to 
and  from  whom  I  pleafe  ;  to  write  and  receive  letters, 
without  interrogatories  or  wry  faces  on  youf  part  ;  to 
wear  what  I  pleaie  ;  and  choofe  con  verfation  with  regard 
only  to  my  own  tarte  ;  to  have  no  obligation  upon  me  to 
converfe  with  wits  that  I  don't  like,  becaufe  they  are 
your  acquaintance  ;  or  to  be  intimate  with  tools,  becaufe 
they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  to  dinner  when  I 
pleaie  ;  dine  in  my  dreffing-room  when  I'm  out  of  hu 
mour,  without  giving  a  reafon.  To  have  my  clofet  in 
violate;  to  be  lole  emprefs  of  my  tea-table,  which  you 
murt  never  prefume  to  approach  without  firit  afk.ng 
leave.  And  lailly,  wherever  1  am,  you  fhali  always  knock 
at  the  door  before  you  come  in.  Thcle  articles  fub- 
$  fcribcJ, 
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fcribed,  if  I  continue  to  endure  you  a  little  longer,  I 
may  by  degrees  dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mira.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  fomething  advanced  in  this 
latter  account.  Well,  have  I  liberty  to  offer  conditions 

That  when   you  are  dwindled   into  a  wife,    I  may 

not  be  beyond  meaiure  enlarged  into  a  hulband. 

MilUi.  You  have  free  leave;  propofe  your  utmoft, 
fpeak  and  fpare  not. 

Mira.  I  thank  you.  Imprimis  then,  I  covenant  that 
your  acquaintance  be  general ;  that  you  admit  no  fworn 
confident,  or  intimate  of  your  own  fex  ;  *  no  me  friend 
4  to  ikreen  her  affairs  under  your  countenance,  and  tempt 
*  you  to  make  trial  of  a  mutual  fecrecy  ;*  no  decoy- 
duck  to  wheedle  you  a  fop-fcrambling  to  the  play  in  a 

mafk Then  bring  you  home  in  a  pretended  fright, 

when  you  think  you  fhall  be  found  out And  rail  at 

me  for  miffing  the  play,  and  difappointing  the  frolic 
which  you  had  to  pick  me  up  and  prove  my  conftancy. 

Milla.  Deteftable  imprimis !  I  go  to  the  play  in  a 
mafk! 

Mira.  Itcm^  I  article,  that  you  continue  to  like  your 
own  face,  as  long  as  I  fhall :  and  while  it  pafles  current 
with  me,  that  you  endeavour  not  to  new-coin  it.  To 
which  end,  together  with  all  the  vizards  for  the  day,  I 
prohibit  all  mafks  for  the  night,  made  of  oiled  fkins,  and 

I  know  not  what Hogs  bones,  hare's  gall,  pig  water, 

and  the  marrow  of  a  roailed  cat.  Item,  I  fliut  my  doors 
againft  all  bawds  with  balkets,  and  penny-worths  of 
muflin,  china,  fans,  Atlaffes,  &c.  Item,  when  you 

(hall  be  breeding 

Milla.  Ah,  name  it  not. 
%     Mira.  Which  may  be  prefumed,  with  a  bleffing  on  our 

endeavours 

Miila.  Odious  endeavours  ! 

]\-Lra.  I  denounce  againft  all  ftraight  lacing,  fqueezing 
fora  fhape,  till  you  mould  my  boy's  head  like  a  fugar- 
loaf ;  and  inftead  of  a  man  child  make  me  father  to  a 
crooked-brat.  Laftly,  to  the  dominion  of  the  tea  table 

I  fubmit But  with  proviib,  that  you  exceed  not  in 

your  province  :  but  reilrain  yourfelf  to  native  and  limple 
tea-table  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee.  As  like- 
wife  to  genuine  and  authorized  tea-table  talk — Such  as 

mending 
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mending  of  fafhions,  fpoiling  reputations,  railing  at  ab- 

fent  friends,  and  fo  forth But  that  on  no  account 

you  encroach  upon  the  men's  prerogative,  and  prefume 
to  drink  healths,  or  tcafl  fellows  ;  for  prevention  of 
which  I  banifti  all  foreign  forces,  all  auxiliaries  to  the 
tea  table,  as  orange  brandy,  all  annifeed,  cinnamon, 
citron  and  Barbadoes  waters,  together  with  ratafia,  and 

the  mod  noble  fpirit  of  clary. But  for  cowllip  wine, 

•poppy  water,  and  all  dormirii-es,  thole  I  allow — Thete 
provifo's  admitted,  in  other  things  I  may  prove  a  tradta- 
ble  and  complying  huiband. 

•  Milla*  Oh,  horrid  provifo's !  filthy  itrong  waters  !  I 
toaft  fellows  !  Odious  men  !  I  hate  your  odious  provifo's. 

Mira.  Then  we're  agreed.  Shall  I  kifs  your  hand 
upon  the  contrail  ?  And  here  comes  one  to  be  a  witnefs 
to  the  fealing  of  the  deed. 

£nfer  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Wlla.  Fainall,  what  fliall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  have  him  ?  I 
think  I  muft  have  him. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him  ;  what  fliould 
you  do  ? 

•  Mitta.  Well  then I'll  take  my  death,  I'm  in  a 

horrid  fright Fainall,  I  fliall  never,  fay  it Well 

—I  think I'll  endure  you. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Fy,  fy,  have  him,  have  him,  and  "tell  him 
fo  in  plain  terms :  for  1  am  fure  you  have  a  mind  to 
him. 

Milla.  Are  you  ?  I  think  I  have- and  the  horrid 

man  looks  as  if  he  thought  fo  too Well,  you  ridi 
culous  thing  you,  I'll  have  you 1  wos't  be  kitted, 

nor  I  won't  be  thanked Here,  kifs  my  hand  though 

So,  hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  fay  a  word. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Mirabell,  there's  a  neceffity  for  your  obe 
dience  ; 4  You  have  neither  time  to  talk  nor  Hay  : 

*  my  mother  is  coming ;  and  in  my  confcience,  if  flic 
'  (hould  fee  you,    would  fall  into  fits,  and  may  be  not 
'  recover  time  enough  to   return   to  Sir  Rowland,  who 
'  as  Foible  tells  me,  is  in  a  fairway  to  fucceed.'  There 
fore  fpare   you  extafies   for  another  occafion,  and  flip 
down  the  back  flairs,  where  Foible  waits  to  confult  you. 

Milla.  Ay,  ay,  go.  In  the  mean  time  I'll  fuppofe 
you  have  faid  fomething  to  pleafe  me. 

F  z  Mira* 
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Mira.  I  am  all  obedience. 

Mrs.  'fain.  Yonder  Sir  Wilfull's  drunk,  and  fo  noify, 
that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to  leave  Sir  Rowland  to 
sppcale  him  ;  but  he  ani'vvers  .her  only  with  tinging  and 
drmkiag  -  What  they  may  have  done  by  this  time  I 
know  not  ;  but  "Petulant  and  he  were  upon  quarrelling  as 
I  came  by. 

Millfi*  Well,  if  Mirabell  ilipuld  not  make  a  good  huf- 
band,  I  am  a  loll  thing  —  :  —  for  I  find  I  love  him  vio 
lent,  y. 

•Mrs.  Fain.  So  it  feems  ;  for  you  mind  not  what's  fai.d 
fo  you.  -  If  you  doubt  him,  you  had  bei\  take  up  with 
Sir  Wilfull. 

M'itia.  How  can  you  name  thatfuperannuated  lubber  ? 
Foh! 

Enter  W  itwoud  from  drinking. 
Mrs.  Fain.  So,  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  you  have  left 


T.eft  them  !  I  could  flay  no  longer.-  .  I  hav$ 
laughed  like  ten  cbriftenings  —  I  am  npfy  with  laughing 
-  If  I  had  {laid  any  longer  I  Ihoutd  'h.ive  buril  —  - 
I  muft  have  been  let  out  and  pieced  in  «hf  fides  like  an 
ur.fzeicajnblet  —  :  —  Yes,  yes.  the  fray  is  cimipofed  ;  my 
lady  came  in  like  a  noli  profci^ui^  and  Hopped  thp  pry  • 
feeding?. 

jt7//rt.  What  was  thedifpute  ? 

Wit.  That's  the  jelt  ;  there  was  no  difpute.  They 
Could  neither  of  'em  ipeak  for  r«^e,  and  fo  Jell  a  fputter- 
iiig  at  one  another  like  two  roafting  Apples. 

Enter  f  eiulant  drunk. 

Now,  Petu'ant,  all's  over,  all's  well.  Gad,  my  hcad 
begins  to  whim  it  about  —  —  Why  dolt  thou  not  ipeak  ^ 
lljou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as  a  fitl). 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mis.  MuUmant—if  you  can  love 
me,  dear  nymph  —  fay  it  —  and  that's  the  conclufion—  • 
Pafy  on,  or  pals  off—  —  that's  all. 

Writ.  Thou  haft  uttered  volumes,  folios,  in  lefs  than 
dccimo  Je*to,  my  dear  Lacedemonian.  Sirrah,  Petulant, 
thou  art  an  epitomizer  ot  \vords. 

Pi'i.  Witvvoud  -  You  are  an  annihihitor  of  fenfc. 

Hit.  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrafes  ;  and  doit  de^l  in 
renmants  of  reinnajits,  like  a  maker  of  pincuflhions—  — 

Thou 
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Thou  art,  in  truth,  (metaphorically  fpeaking)  a  fpeaker 
of  fliort  hand. 

Pet  Thou  art  (without  a  figure)  juft  one  half  of  an 
afs,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  half  brother,  is  the  reft— 
A  Gemini  of  afles  fplit  wou'd  make  juil  four  of  you. 

Wit.  Thou  doit  bite,  my  dear  mullard-feed ;  kifs  me 
for  that. 

Pet.    Stand  off I'll   kifs     no     more     males 1 

have  kifs'd  your  twin  yonder  in  a  humour  of  recon 
ciliation,  till  he  (hiccups)  riles  upon  my  ilomach  like  a 
raddifti. 

Mil/a.  Eh!  filthy  creature— What  was  the  quarrel? 

Pet.  There  was  no  quarrel  .There  might  have 

been  a  quarrel. 

Wit.  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  'em  to 
have  exprefs'd  provocation,  they  had  gone  together  by 
the  ears  like  a  pair  of  caftanets. 

Pet.  You  were  the  quarrel. 

Milla.  Me  ! 

Pet.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can  make  lefs 
matters  conclude  premiies — It  you  are  not  handfome, 
what  then  ;  if  I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it  ?  If  I  (hall 
have  my  reward,  fay  fo  ;  if  not,  fight  for  your  face  the 
next  time  yourlelf 'I'll  go  ileep. 

//?/.  Do,    wrap  thyfelf    up  like   a  wood-loufe,    and 

dream  revenge And,  hearme,  if  thou  canftlearn  to 

write  by  to-morrow  morning,  pen  me  a  challenge — — •  "  " 
I'll  carry  it  for  thee. 

Pet.  Carry  your  miilrefs's  monkey  a  fpider go  flea 

dogs,  and  read  romances — I'll  go  to  bed  to  my  maid. 

Mrs.  tain.  He's  horridly  drunk How  came  yo.i 

all  in  this  pickle  ? 

Wit.  A  plot,  a  plot,  to  get  rid  of  the  knight 
Your  hufband's  advice,  but  he  meak'd  off. 

Enter  Sir  Wilfull  drunk  ;   and  Lady  Wifhforr. 

Lady  W.  Out  upon't  !  out  upon't !  at  years  of  difcrc- 
tion,  and  comport  yourielf  at  this  i  antipole  rate. 

Sir  Wil.  No  offence,  aunt. 

Lady  W.  Offence!  As  I'm  a  perfon,  I'm  afham'd  of 

you ivough  !   how  you  Itink  of  wine  !  D'ye  think  my 

niece  will  ever  endure  fuch  a  Borachio  !  you're  an  abfo- 
lute  Borachio  ! 

F  Sir  mi. 
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Sirlftl.  Borachio! 

Lady  tfr.  'At  a  time  when  you  fhou'd  commence  an 
amour,  and  put  your  bell  foot  foremoll — 

Sir  Wil.  'i>heart,  an  you  grudge  me  your  liquor,  make 
a  bill — Give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my  purie. 

SONG. 

Pry'thee  fill  me  the  glafs 

'Till  it  laugh  in  my  face, 
\Vith  ale  that  is  potent  and  mellow  ; 

He  that  whines  for  a  lafs 

Is  an  ignorant  afs, 
For  a  bumper  has  not  its  fellow. 

But  if  you  wou'd  have  me  marry  my  coufin Say  the 

word,  and  I'll  do't Wilfull  will  do't,  that's  the  word 

Wilfull  will  do'tj  that's  my  creft my  motto 

I  have  forgot. 

Lady  W.  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken,  coufin — but 
'tis  with  drinking  your  health— — O'  my  word  you  are 
oblig'd  to  him. 

Sir  Wil.  In  vino  writas,  aunt : If  I  drink  your 

health  tto-day,  coufin — I  am  a  Borachio.  But  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  be  married,  fay  the  word,  and  fei  d 
for  the  piper;  Wilfull  will  do't.  If  not,  dull  it  away, 

and  let's  have  t'other  round Tony!  Ods  heart  where's 

Tony  ? — Tony's  an  honeft  fellow,  but  he  fpits  after  a 
bumper,  and  that's  a  fault. 

Sings.    We'll  drink  and  we'll  never  have  done,  boys, 
Put  the  glafs  then  around  with  the  fun,  boys, 

Let  Apollo's  example  invite  us  ; 
For  he's  drunk  ev'ry  night, 
And  that  makes  him  fo  bright, 

That  he's  able  next  morning  to  light  us. 

The  fun's  a  good  pimple,  an  honeil  foaker,  he  has  a 
cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel,  aunt,  I  touch  at 
the  Antipodes — your  Antipodes  are  a  good  rafcally 
fort  of  topfy-turvy  fellows — If  I  had  a  bumper  I'd 
fland  upon  my  head  and  drink  a  health  to  'em — A 
match  or  no  match,  coufin,  with  the  hard  name — Aunt, 
Wilfull  will  do't,  *  If  fhe  has  her  maidenhead,  let  her 

*  look 
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4  look  to't ;  if  flie  has  not,  let  her  keep  her  own  coun- 
*  fel  in  the  mean  time,  and  cry  out  at  the  nine  month'* 
*.  end.' 

Milla.  Your  pardon,  Madam,  I  can  (by  no  longer— 
Sir  Wilfuli  grows  very  powerful,  Egh  !  haw-  he  imelis  ! 
I  fnall  be  overcome  it  I  ilay.  Come,  couiin. 

[Exeunt  Milla.  and  Mrs.  Fain. 

LadyfF.  Smells  !  he  would  poiion  a  tallow-chandler 
and  his  family.  Beaftly  creature  !  1  know  not  what  to  do 
with  him  — Travel,  quotha  !  ay,  travel,  travel,  get  thec 
gone  ;  get  thee  but  far  enough  ;  to  the  Saracens  or  the 
Tartars,  or  the  Turks,  for  thou  are't  not  fit  to  live  in  a 
Chriitian  commonwealth,  thou  bea illy  Pagan. 

Sir  WfiL  Turks !  no,  no,  Turks,  aunt ;  your  Turks 
are  Infidels,  and  believe  not  in  tiie  grape  ;  your  Maho 
metan,  your  MufTulman  is  a  dry  itinkard — No  offence, 
aunt.  My  map  lays,  that  your  Turk  is  not  ib  honeft  a 
man  as  your  Crmilum.  I  cannot  find  by  the  map,  that 
your  Mufti  is  orthodox  ;  whereby  iris  a  plain  cafe,  that 
orthodox  is  a  hard  word,  aunt,  and  (hiccups)  Greek  for 
claret. 

•Sings.    To  drink  is  a  Chriftian  diversion 

Unknown  to  the  Turk  and  the  Perfian  ; 

Let  Mahometan  tools 

Live  by  Heuthenifti  rules, 
And  be  damn'd  over  tea- cups  and  coffee. 

But  let  Britifli  lads  fing 

Crown  a  health  to  the  King, 
And  a  fig  for  your  Sultan  and  S  jphy. 

Ah,  Tony  ! 

[Enter  Foible  and  whifpers  Lady  Wiftifort. 

LadyW.  Sir  Rowland  impatient  1   Good  lack!   what 

fhall  I  do  with  this  beaftly  tumbril  ? Go  lie  down  and 

ileep,  you  fot — Or,  as  I'm  a  perfon,  I'll  have  you  bafti- 
nado'd  with  broom-iticks.  Call  up  the  wenches  with 
broom-llicks. 

Sir  Wil.  Ahey  !  wenches  :  where  are  the  wenches  ? 

Lady  W.  Dear  couiin  Witwoud :  get  him  away,  and 
you  will  bind  me  to  you  inviolably.  I  have  an  affair  of 
moment  that  invades  me  with  fome  precipitation,  •  •  - 
You  will  oblige  me  to  all  futurity. 

Wit. 
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Wit.  Come,  knight Pox   on  h'm,  I  don't  know 

what  to  fay  to  him         Will  you  go  to  a  cock -match  ? 

Sir  Wit.  With  a  wench,  Tony  ?  Is  fhe  a  (hake-bag, 
firrah  ?  Let  me  bite  your  cheek  for  that. 

Wit.  Horrible !  he  has  a  breath  like  a  bagpipe — Ay, 
ey,  come,  will  you  march,  my  Salopian  ? 

SirWil.  Lead  on,  little  Tony  — I'll  follow  thee,  my 
Anthony,  myTantony.  Sirrah,  thou  fhah  be  my  Tan- 
tony,  and  I'll  be  thy  Pig. 

And  a  fig  for  your  Sultan  and  Sophy. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Wil.  and  Witt 

Lady  W,  This  will  never  do.  It  will  never  make  a 
match  :  — at  leaft  before  he  has  been  abroad. 

Enter  Waitwell  dr/guts'J *s  for  Sir  Rowland. 

Dear  Sir  Rowland,  I  am  confounded  with  confu- 
fion  at  the  retrofpccYion  of  my  own  rudenefs — I  have 
more  pardons  to  alk  than  the  Pope  diitributes  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  But  I  hope  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
fonear  an  alliance — we  may  unbend  the  ieverity  of  de 
corum — and  difpenfe  with  a  little  ceremony. 

Wait.  My  impatience,  Madam,  is  the  effect  of  my 
tranfport— —  And  till  I  have  the  polferTion  of  your  ado 
rable  perfon,  I  am  tanta'iiz'd  on  the  rack  ;  and  do  but 
hang,  Madam,  on  the  tenter  of  expedition. 

Lady  W.  You  have  exccfs  of  gallantry,  Sir  Row 
land;  and  prefs  things  to  a  concluiion,  with  a  moll  pre 
vailing  vehemence. —  But  a  day  or  t\vo  for  decency  of 
marriage 

Wait.  For  decency  of  funeral,  Madam.     The  delay 

will  break  my  heart or,  if  that  fhculd  fail,  I  {hall 

be  poifoned.     My  nephew  will  get  an  inkling  of  my  de- 
figns,  andpoifon  me —   and  I  would  willingly  ftarve  him 

before  I  die 1  would  gladly  go  out  of  the  world  with 

that  fatisfaclion That   would  be  fome  comfort  to 

me,  if  I  could  but  live  io  long  as  to  be  reveng'd  on  that 
unnatural  viper. 

Lady  W.  Is  heib  unnatural,  fi'.yyou  ?  Truly,  I  would 
contribute  much  both  to  the  faving  of  your  life,  and  the 

accomplifhment   of  your  revenge-- Not  that  I  refpeci 

jnyfelf ;  tho'  he  has  been  a  perfidious  wretch  to  me. 
Wait.  Perfidious  to  you  I 
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Lay  ttr.  O  Sir  Rowland,  the  hours  that  he  has  died 
away  at  my  feet,  the  tears  that  he  has  ihed,  the  oaths 
that  he  has  fvvorn,  the  palpitations  that  he  has  felt,  the 
trances  and  the  tremblings,  the  ardours  and  the  extafies, 
thekneeiings  and  the  riiings,  the  heart-heavings  and  the 
hand-gripings,  the  pangs  and  the  pat-hetic  regards  of  .his 
proteiling  eyes  !  Oh,  no  memory  can  regiiler. 

Wait.  What,  my  rival!  Is  the  rebel  my  lival?  a' 
dies. 

L.ady  W.  No  don't  kill  him  at  once,  Sir  Rowland, 
ilarve  him  gradually  inch  by  inch. 

Walt.  I'll  do't.  In  three  weeks  he  fhall  be  burerbot ; 
in  a  month  out  at  knees  with  begging  an  alms — : — He  fnall 
ilarve  upward  and  upward,  'till  he  has  .nothing  living  but 
his  head,  and  then  go  out  in  a  ilink  like  a  candle's  end 
upon  a  lave-all. 

*  LaayW.  Well,  Sir  Rowland,  you  have  the  way-*—* 
Vou  are  no  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of  love— You  have 
|he  clue— "-—But  as  I  am  a  pcrfon,  -Sir  Rowland,  you 
mart  not  attribute  my  yielding  to  any  finifter  appetite 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  prone  to  any  iteration 
of  nuptials* 

Wait.  Far  be  it  from  me  — 

i<a<{y  W.  If  you  do,  I  proteft  I  muft  recede  — or 
thipk  that  I  have  made  a  proftitution  of  decorum  ;  but  in 
the  vehemence  of  companion,  and  to  feve  the  life  of  a 
perfon  of  fo  much  importance. 

Walt.  I  efteem  it  fo. 

£<ifly  W.  Or  elie  you  wrong  my  condefcenfion. 

Wa.it.  I  do  not,   I  do  not ; — 

Lfitjy  W.  Indeed  you  do. 

Wait.  I  do  nor,  "fair  flirine  of  virtue. 

JLadyW.  If  thou  think  the  leail  fcruple  of  carnality- 
was  an  ingredient — 

Wa.lt.  Dear  Madam,  No.  You  are  all  camphire  and 
frank'mcenle,  all  chatVity  and  odour. 

Latfy  W.  Or  that — r— 

Enter  Foible. 

Fdlb.  Madam,  c  The  dancers  are  ready,  and'  there's 
one  with  a  letter,  who  muft  deliver  ic  into  your  own 
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Lady  W.  Sir  Rowland,  will  you  give  me  leave  ?  Think 
favourably,  judge  candidly,  and  conclude  you  have  found 
a  perfon  who  would  fufter  racks  in  honour's  caufe,  dear 
Sir  Rowland,  and  will  wait  on  you  inceflantly. 

[Exit  Lady  W. 

Wait.  Fy,  fy  ! — What  a  flavery  have  I  undergone  ? 
fpoufe,  hail  thou  any  cordial  ?  I  want  ipirits. 

Foib.  What  a  wafhy  rogue  art  thou,  to  pant  thus  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lying  and  ("wearing  to  a  fine  lady  ? 

Wait.  O,  (he  is  the  antidote  to  delire.  *  Spoule,  thou 
4  wilt  fare  the  worfe  for't 1  (hall  have  no  appetite  to 

*  iteration  of  nuptials — this  eight  and  forty  hours.'     By 
this  hand,  I'd  rather  be  a  chairman  in  the  dog-days,  than 
act  Sir  Rowland  till  this  time  to-morrow. 

Re  enter  Lady  Wiflifort,  with  a  letter* 

LadyW.  4  Call  in  the  dancers ; — Sir  Rowland,  we'll 
*•  fit,  if  you  pleafe,  and  fee  the  entertainment.  [DanceS 
Now,  with  your  permitfion,  Sir  Rowland,  I  willperufe 

my  letter 1  would  open  it  in  your  prefence,  becaufe  I 

would  not  make  you  uneafy.  If  it  fnould  make  you  un- 

eafy,  I  would  burn  it (peak,  if  it  does but  you 

may  fee  the  fuperfcription  is  like  a  woman's  hand. 

Foib.  By  heaven  !  Mrs.  Marwood's,  I  know  it — my 
heart  akes Get  it  from  her [To  him. 

Wait.  A  woman's  hand  !  No,  Madam,  that's  no  wo 
man's  hand,  I  fee  that  already.  That's  fome  body  whole 
throat  muft  be  cut. 

Lady  l^T.  Nay,  Sir  Rowland,  (inceyou  give  me  a  proof 
of  your  paffion,  by  your  jealouiy,  I  promiie  you  I'll  make 

a  return,  by  a  frank  communication you  (hall  fee  it — 

we'll  open  it  together look  you  here.  [Reads']  "  Ma- 

dam,  though  unknown  to  you,5'  Look  you  there,  'tis 

from  no  body  that  I  know. u  I  have  that  honour  for 

yoar  character,  that  I  think  mykrif  obliged  to  let  you 
know  you  ere  abufed.  He  who  pretends  to  be  Sir  Row 
land,  is  a  cheat  and  a  rafcal.''  Oh  heavens  1  what's 
this  ? 

Foil.  Unfortunate,  all's  ruin'd. 

•  Wait.  How,  how,  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee — [Reading,] 
*'  A  rafcal,   and  difguis'd  and  fuborn'd  for  that  impo- 

fhire" O  villanv  !  O  vilianv  !   "  by  the  contrivance 

of" 

La®  ?fr. 
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Lady  W.  I  .(hall  faint,   I  (hall  die,    oh  ! 

Foib.  Say  'tis  your  nephew's  hand— Quickly,  his  plot, 
fwear,  fvvear  it. [Tip  him. 

Walt.  Here's  a  villain,  Madam,  don't  you  perceive  it, 
don't  you  fee  it? 

Lady  W.  Too  well,  too  well.     I  have  feen  too  much. 

Wait.  I  told  you  at  firit  I  knew  the  hand — A  woman's 
hand  !  The  rafcal  writes  a  fort  of  a  large  hand  ;  your 

Roman  hand 1  faw  there  was  a  throat  to  be  cut  pre- 

fently.  If  he  were  rny  fon,  as  he  is  my  nephew,  I'd 
piftol  him 

Foib.  O  treachery  !  But  are  you  fure,  Sir  Rowland, 
it  is  his  writing  ? 

Walt.  Sure  !  Am  I  here  ?  do  I  live  ?  Do  I  love  this 
pearl  of  India  ?  I  have  twenty  letters  in  my  pocket  from 
him,  in  the  fame  character. 

Lady  W.  How  ! 

Foil.  O  what  luck  it  is,  Sir  Rowland,  that  you  were 
prefent  at  this  jundure  !  This  was  the  bufmefs  that 
brought  Mr.  Mirabell  difguis'd  to  Madam  Millamant  this 
afternoon.  I  thought  fomething  was  contriving,  when 
he  Hole  by  me,  and  would  have  hid  his  face. 

Lady  W".  How,  how 1  heard  the  villain  was  in  the 

houfe,  indeed  ;  and  now  I  remember,  my  niece  went 
away  abruptly,  when  Sir  Wilfuil  was  to  have  made  his 
addrelfes. 

Foib.  Then,  then  Madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  waited  for 
her  in  her  chamber  ;  but  I  would  not  tell  your  ladyfliip 
to  difcompofe  you  when  you  were  to  receive  Sir  Row 
land. 

Walt.  Enough,  his  date  is  fhort. 

Foil.  No,  good  Sir  Rowland,  don't  incur  the  law. 

Walt.  Law  !  I  care  not  for  law.     I  can  but  die,  and . 

'tis  in  a  good  cauie My  lady  fhall  be  fatisfied  of  my 

truth  and  innocence,  though  it  cofl  me  my  life. 

Lady  IV.  No,  dear  Sir  Rowland,  don't  fight ;  if  you 
fhould  be  killed,  I  muft  never  fhew  my  face  ;  4  O  con- 

*  fider  my  reputation,  Sir  Rowland. — No,  you   (han't 
4  fight,  I'll  go  in  and  examine  my  niece;  I'll  make  her 

*  confefs.' — I  conjure  you,  Sir  Rowland,  by  all  your 
love,  not  to  fight. 

Waif. 
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Walt.  I  am  charmed,    Mndain  ;   I  obey.     But  foti 
proof  you  mull  let  me  give  you.   I'll  go  for  a  black  bo* 
which  contains  the  writings  of  my  whole  eitate,  and  de 
liver-that  into  your  hands. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  dear  Sir  Rowland,  that  will  be  fome  com 
fort ;  bring  the  black  box* 

Wait.  And  may  I  prefume  to  bring  a  contract,  to  b' 
figned  this  night  ?  May  I  hope  fo  far  ? 

Lady  W.  Bring  what  you  will  ;  but  come  alive.  Pray, 
come  alive.  '  Oh,  this  is  a  happy  difcovery  !' 

Wait.  Dead  or  alive,  I'll  come  ;  and  married  we  will 
be,  in  fpite  of  treachery  ;  av,  and  get  an  heir  that  ihall 
defeat  the  lad  remaining  glimple  of  hope  in  my  aban 
doned  nephew.  Come,  my  buxom  widow  : 

Ere  long  you  fliall  fubftantial  proof  receive 

That  I'm  an  arrant  knight — 

Foib,  Or  arrant  knave. 

[Exeunt* 
END  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 


ACT         V. 
SCENE      continues. 
Enter  Lady  Wifli fort  and  Foible. 

LADY  WISHFORT. 

(UT  of  my   houfe,  out  of  my   houfe,  thou  viper, 
'  thoa  ferpent,   that  I  have  foilered  ;  thou  bofom 

traitrefs,  that  1  raifed  from  nothing Begone,  begone, 

begone,  go,  go — that  I  took  from  wafliing  of  old  gauze, 
and  weaving  of  dead  hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  noie,  over  a 
chafing-difli  of  ftarv'd 'embers,  and  dining  behind  a  tra- 
verfe-rag<  in  a  fhop  no  bigger  than  a  bird-cage.  Go,  go, 
itarve  again  ;  do,  do. 

Foib.  Dear  Madam,  I'll  beg  pardon  on  my  knees. 
Lady  W.  Away,   our,  out ;    go,   let   up  for  yourfelf 
again,  do-;  drive  a  trade,   do,  with  your  three-penny 
worth  ot  fmall  ware,  fHttfntShg  upon   a  pack-thread,  un 
der  a  brandy-feller's   bulk,  or  ag-ainft  a  dead  wall,  by  a 
ballad-monger.     Go,  hang  out  an  old  frifoneer  gorget, 
with  a    yard  of  yellow   colberteen   again,  do ;    an  old 
4  gnawed 
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gnawed  mafk,  two  rows  of  pins,  and  a  child's  fiddle ;  a 
glafs  necklace,  with  the  beads  broken,  and  a  quilted  night 
cap,  with  one  ear  ;  go,  go,  drive  a  trade.  Thefe  were 
your  commodities,  you  treacherous  trull  ;  this  was  the 
merchandife  you  dealt  in,  when  I  took  you  into  my  houfe, 
placed  you  next  myfelf,  and  made  you  governante  of  my 
whole  family.  You  have  forgot  this,  have  you,  now  you 
have  feathered  your  neft  ? 

Yoib.  No,  no,  dear  Madam.  Do  but  hear  me  ;  have 
but  a  moment's  patience  ;  I'll  confefs  all.  Mr.  MirabeH 
ieduced  me.  I  am  not  the  firft  that  he  has  wheedled  with 
his  diflembling  tongue  :  your  ladyfhip's  own  wifdom  has 
been  deluded  by  him;  then  how  fhould  I,  a  poor  igno 
rant,  defend  myfelf?  Oh,  Madam,  if  you  knew  but  what 
he  promifed  me,  and  how  he  allured  me  your  ladyfnip 
fhould  come  to  no  damage  !  or  elfe  the  wealth  of  the  In 
dies  fliould  not  have  bribed  me  to  confpire  againfi  fo  good, 
fo  fwtet,  fo  kind  a  lady  as  you  have  been  to  me. 

Lady  IF.  No  damage  !  Whar,  to  betray  me,  to  marry 
me  to  a  call  ferving-man  ;  to  make  me  a  receptacle,  an 
hofpctal  for  a  decayed  pimp!  No  damage  !  Oh,  thou 
frontlefs  impudence,  l  more  than  a  big-bellied  actrefs  !* 

Foil.  Pray,  do  but  hear  me,  Madam.  He  could  not 
marry  your  ladyfhip,  Madam:  no,  indeed,  his  marriage 
was  to  have  been  void  in  law  ;  for  he  was  married  to  me 
firfr,  to  fecure  yourludyfhip.  He  could  not  have  bedded 
your  ladyihip  ;  for  if  he  had  confummated  with  your  Ja- 
dyihip,  he  muft  have  run  the  rifque  of  the  law,  and  been 
put  upon  his  clergy — Yes,  indeed,  I  enquired  of  the  law, 
in  that  cafe,  before  I  would  meddle  or  make. 

I.ady  lfr.  What,  then,  I  have  been  your  property, 
have  I  ?  I  have  been  convenient  to  you,  it  feems,  while 
you  were  catering  for  Mirabell.  I  have  been  broker  for 
you.  What,  have  you  made  a  pallire  bawd  of  me  ?  This 
exceeds  all  precedent.  I  am  brought  to  fine  ufes,  to  be 
come  a  botcher  ot  lecond-hand  marriages  between  Abi 
gails  and  Andrews.  I'll  couple  you  ;  yes,  I'll  baile  you 
together,  you  and  your  Philander.  I'll  Duke's-Place 
you,  as  I'm  a  perfon.  Your  turtle  is  in  cuftody  already  : 
you  fliall  coo  in  the  fame  cage,  if  there  be  conilable  or 
warrant  in  the  parifii.  [Exit* 
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Foil\  Oh,  that  ever  I  was  born  !  Oh,  that  ever  I  was 
married  ! — A  bride  !  ay,  I  (hall  be  a  Bridewell  bride.  Oh  1 
Enter  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs,  'Fain.  Poor  Foible  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Foil.  Oh,  Madam,  my  Lady's  gone  for  a  conftable  !  I 
fhall  be  had  to  a  juilice,  and  put  to  Bridewell,  to  beat 
hemp.  Poor  Waitwell's  gone  to  prifon  already. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Have  a  good  heart,  Foible ;  Mirabell  is 
gone  to  give  fecurity  for  him.  This  is  all  Marwood's 
and  my  hufband's  doing. 

Foib.  Yes,  I  know  it,  Madam  ;  (he  was  in  my  Lady's 
clofet,  and  overheard  all  that  you  faid  to  me  before  din 
ner.  She  fent  the  letter  to  my  Lady  j  and  that  miffing 
effect,  Mr.  Fainall  laid  this  plot  to  arreil  Waitwell,  when 
he  pretended  to  go  for  the  papers ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
IVlrs.  Marwood  declared  all  to  my  Lady. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Was  there  no  mention  made  of  me  in  the 
letter  ?  My  mother  does  not  fufpecl  my  being  in  the 
confederacy  :  I  fancy  Marwood  has  not  told  her,  tho* 
ihe  has  told  my  huibarid. 

Foib.  Yes,  Madam  ;  but  my  Lady  did  not  fee  that 
part :  we  ilifled  the  letter  before  me  read  fo  far.  Has 
that  mifchievous  devil  told  Mr.  Fainall  of  your  ladyfhip, 
then  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  all's  out,  my  affair  with  Mirabell,  every 
thing  difcoveied.  This  is  the  lait  day  of  our  living  to- 
.gether,  that's  my  comfort. 

Foib.  Indeed,  Madam,  and  fo  it  is  a  comfort,  if  you 
knew  all.  He  has  been  even  with  your  ladyfliip ;  which 
1  could  have  told  you  long  enough  fince  ;  but  I  love  to 
keep  peace  and  quietnefs  by  my  good  will.  I  had  rather 
bring  friends  together,  than  fet  them  at  a  di fiance.  But 
Mrs."  Marwood  and  he  are  nearer  related  than  ever  their 
parents  thought  for. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Say  ft  thou  fo,  Foible  ?  Canft  thou  prove 
this  ? 

Foib.  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  Madam,  fo  can  Mrs. 
Mincing;  we  have  had  many  a  fair  word  from  Madam 
Marwood,  to  conceal  fomething  that  pafled  in  our  cham 
ber,  oae  evening,  when  you  were  at  Hyde  Park  ;  and  we 
were  thought  to  have  gone  a  walking ;  but  we  went  up 
unawares --Tho  ugh  we  were  fworn  to  fecrecy^too ;  Madam 

Marwood 
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Marwood  took  a  book,  and  fwore  us  upon  it ;  but  it  was 
but  a  book  of  poems  :  fo  long  as  it  was  not  a  bible-oath, 
we  may  break  it  with  a  fafe  contcience. 

Mrs.  Fain.  This  difcovery  is  the  moil  opportune  thing 

I  could  wifli.     No, v,  Mincing 

Enter  Mincing. 

Mine.  My  Lady  would  fpeak  with  Mrs.  Foible,  Mem. 
Mr.  Mirabell  is  with  her  :  he  has  let  your  fpouie  at  li 
berty,  Mrs.  Foible,  and  would  have  you  hide  yourfelf  in 
my  Lady's  clofet,  till  my  old  Lady's  anger  is  abated.  Oh, 
jny  old  Lady  is  in  a  perilous  pailion  at  fomething  Mr. 

Fainall  has  faid He  fwears,  and  my  old  Lady  cries. 

There's  a  fearful  hurricane,  I  vow.  He  fays,  Mem,  how 
that  he'll  have  my  Lady's  fortune  made  over  to  him,  or 
he'll  be  divorced. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Does  your  Lady,  or  Mirabell,  know  that  ? 
Mine.  Yes,  Mem  ;  they  have  fent  me  to  fee  if  Sir  Wii- 
full  be  fober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them.  My  Lady  is  re- 
folved  to  have  him,  I  think,  rather  than  loie  fuch  a  vait 
fum  as  fix  thoufand  pounds.  Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Foible  ;  I 
hear  my  old  Lady. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Foible,  you  muft  tell  Mincing,  that  file 
nuiil  prepare  to  vouch,  when  I  call  her. 
Foil.  Yes,  yes,  Madam. 

Mine.  Oh,  yes,  Mem,  I'll  vouch  any  thing  for  your  la- 
dyfhip's  fervice,  be  what  it  will.  [Ex.  Foib.  and  Mine. 

Enter  Lady  Wifhfort  and  Marwood. 
Lady  W.  Oh,  my  dear  friend !  how  can  I  enumerate  the 
benefits  that  I  have  received  from  your  goodneis  ?  To 
you  I  owe  the  timely  difcovery  of  the  talfe  vows  ct  Mi 
rabell  ;  to  you  I  owe  the  detection  of  the  importer,  Sir 
Rowland  ;  and  now  you  are  become  an  interceffor  with 
my  fon-in-law,  to  fave  the  honour  of  my  houfe,  and  com 
pound  for  the  frailties  of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend, 
you  are  enough  to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  elfe  I 
would  retire  to  defarts  and  folitudes,  and  feed  harmlefs 
(heep  by  groves  and  purling  flreams.  Dear  Marwood, 
let  us  leave  the  world,  and  retire  by  ourfelves,  and  be 
fhepherdefies. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Let  us  firft  difpatch  the  affair  in  hand,  Ma 
dam  ;  we  (hall  have  leifure  to  think  of  retirement  after- 
Wards.  Here  is  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  treaty. 

G   2  Lady 
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Lady  W.  Oh,  daughter,  daughter  !  is  it  poffible  tbou 
fhouldit  be  my  child,  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flefli  of  my 
$efh,  art^7  as  I  m.;y  lay,  another  Me,  and  yet  tranfgrefs 
the  moil  minute  particle  of  fevere  virtue  ?  4  Is  it  poffible 

*  you  fhould  lean  aiide  to  iniquity,  who  have  been  caft  in 

*  the  direcl  mould  of  virtue  ?  I  have  not  only  been  a 

*  mould,  but  a  pattern  for  you,  and  a  model  for  you,  af- 

*  ter  you  were  brought  into  the  world.' 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  don't  underliand  your  ladyfhip. 

Lady  IV.  Not  underftand  !  Why,  have  you  not  been 
naught?  Have  you  not  been  fophiiticated  ?  Not  under- 
itand  !  Here  I  am  ruined  to  compound  for  your  caprices 
and  your  cuckoldums.  I  mult  pawn  my  plate  and  my 
jewels,  and  ruin  my  niece,  and  all  little  enough 

Mrs.  Fain.  I'm  wronged  and  abufed,  and  fo  are  you. 
'Tis  a  falfe  accufdtion,  as  falfe  as  hell,  as  falfe  as  your 
friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend's  friend,  my  falfe  huf- 
band. 

Mrs.  Mar.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall !  Your  hufband 
my  friend  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 

*  Mrs.  Fain.  I  know  what  I  mean,  Madam,  and  fo  do 
you  ;  and  fo  (hail  the  world,  at  a  time  convenient. 

J/rj.  Mar.  I  am  forry  to  tee  you  fo  paffio,nate,  Madam. 
More  temper  would  look  more  like  innocence.  But  I 
have  done.  I  am  lorry  my  zeal  to  ferve  your  ladyihip 
and  family,  ihould  admit  of  mifconftrucVion,  or  make  me 
liable  to  affronts.  You  will  pardon  me,  Madam,  if  I 
meddle  no  more  with  an  affair,  in  which  I  ain  not  per- 
fonally  concerned. 

Ltitfy  iy.  Oh,  dear  friend  !  I  am  fo  amamed  that  you 
fhould  meet  with  fuch  returns- ••  —You  ought  to  afk  par 
don  on  your  knees,  ungrateful  creature!  ihe  deferves 
more  from  you,  than  all  your  life  can  accomplifh.  Oh, 
don't  leave  medeftitute  in  this  perplexity.  No,  itick  to 
me,  my  good  genius. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  tell  you,  Madam,  you're  abufed.  Stick 
to  you  '  ay,  like  a  leach,  to  fuck  yourbeft  blood — (he'll 
drop  off  when  {he's  full.  Madam,  you  fhan'r  pawn  a  bod 
kin,  nor  part  with  a  brafs  counter,  in  compoiition  for  me. 
I  defy  them  all.  Let  them  prove  their  afperfions.  I 
know  my  own  innocence,  and  dare  iland  a  trial.  [Exit. 

Lady  /F.  Why,  if  Ihe  Ihould  be  innocent ;  if  fhe  ihould 

be 
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fee  wronged   after  all,    ha? 1  don't  know  what 

to  think *  And,  I  promife  you,    her   education 

*  has  been  very  unexceptionable.     I  may  fay  it :    for 

*  I  chiefly  made  it  my  own  care  to  initiate  her  very 

*  infancy  in.  the  rudiments  of  virtue,   and  to  imprets 

*  upon  her  tender  years  a  young  odium  and  averlion  to 

*  the  very  fight  of  men -ay,  friend,  fhe  would  ha' 

*  fhriek'd,  if  fhe  had  but  feen  a  man,  till  (lie  was  in  her 

*  teens.     As  I'm  a  perfon, 'tis  true.    She  was  never  fuf- 

*  fered  to  play  with  a  male  child,  tho'  but  in  coats ;  nay, 

*  her  very  babies  were  of  the  feminine  gender.     Oh,  fhe 

*  never  looked  a  man  in  the  fate,  but  her  own  father,  or 

*  the  chaplain,  and  him  we  made  a  fhift  to  put  upon  her 

*  for  a  woman,  by  the  help  of  his  long  garments,  and  his 

*  fleek  face,  'till  fhe  was  going  in  her  fifteen. 

4  Mrs,  Mar.  'Twas  much  ihe  fhould  be  deceived  fo 
4  long. 

*  Laay  W.  I  warrant  you,  or  file  would  never  have 
4  borne  to  have  been  catechized  by  him,  and  have  heard 

*  his  long  lectures  again  ft  linging  and  dancing,  and  fuch 

*  debaucheries  ;  and  going  to  filthy  plays,  and  profane 
mulic-meetings,  where  the  lewd  trebles  fqueak  nothing 
but  bawdy,  and  the  bafTes  roar  blafphemy.     Oh,  fhe 
would  have  fwooned  at  the  fight  or  name  of  an   ob- 
fcene  play-book  !  And  can  I  think,  after  all  this,  that 
my  daughter   can  be  naught?  What,   a  whore,   and 
thought  it  excommunication  to  fet  her  foot  wjthin  the 
door  of  a  playhoufe  ?'  Oh,  dear  friend,  I  can't  believe 

it !  No,  no,  as  fhe  fays,  let  him  prove  it,  let  him  prove  ir, 
Mrs.  Mar.  Prove  it,  Madam  !  what,  and  have  your 
name  proftituted  in  a  public  court :  yours  and  your  daugh 
ter's  reputation  worried  at  the  bar,  by  a  pack  of  bawling 
lawyers  ?  To  be  ufhered  in  wiih  an  O  Yes  of  fcandal ;  *  and 
have  your  cafe  opened  by  an  old  fumbling  letcher  in  a 
coif,  likea  man-midwife,  to  bring  yourda lighter's  infamy 
to  light  ;  to  be  a  theme  for  legal  punfters,  and  quibblers 
by  the  ftatute  ;  and  become  a  jeit,  again  ft  a  rule  of  court, 
where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  jeft  in  any  record, 
not  even  in  Doomfday-book  ;  to  difcompoie  the  gravity 

*  of  'he  bench,  and  provoke  naughty  interrogatories  in 

*  more  naughty  law  Latin  ;  while  the  good  judge,  tick- 
4  led  with  the  proceeding,  (impers  under  a  grey  beard, 

G  3  *  and 
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*  and  ridges  off  and  on  his  cufhion,  as  if  he  had  fvvallowed 

*  cantharides,  or  fat  upon  cow-itch.' 
Lady  IV.  Oh,  'tis  very  hard ! 

*  Mrs.  Mar.  And  then  to  have  my  young  revellers  of 

*  the  Temple  take  notes,  like  'prentices  at  a  conventicle, 

*  and  after  talk  it  over  again  in  Commons,  or  before  draw- 

*  ers  in  an  eating-houfe. 

*  LadyW.  Worfeandworfe!' 

Mrs.  Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing  ;  if  it  would  end  here 
'twere  well.  But  it  rnuii,  after  this,  be  configned  by  the 
frort-hand  writers  to  the  public  prefs ;  and  from  thence 
be  transferred  to  the  hands,  nay,  into  the  throats  and 
lungs  ot  hawkers,  *  with  voices  more  licentious  than  the 

*  loud  flounder-man's  :'  and  this  you  nuift  hear  till  you 
are  {tunned  ;  nay,  you  muft  hear  nothing  elfe  for  fome 
days. 

'Lady  W.  Oh,  'tis  infupportable  !  No,  no,  dear  friend, 
make  it  up,  make  it  up  ;  ay,  ay,  I'll  compound ;  I'll  give 
tip  all,  myielf  and  my  all,  my  niece  and  her  all;  anything, 
every  thing  for  competition, 

Mrs.  Mar.  Nay,  Madam,  I  advife  nothing  ;  I  only  lay 
before  you,  as  a  friend,  the  inconveniencies  which,  per 
haps,  you  have  overfeen.  Here  comes  Mr.  Fainall ;  if 
he  will  be  fatisfied  to  huddle  up  all  in  filence,  I  lhall  be 
glad.  You  muft  think  I  would  rather  congratulate  than 
condole  with  you. 

Enter  Fainall. N 

Lady  W.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear  Marwood. 
No,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain.  Well,  Madam,  I  have  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  over 
come,  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady,  your  friend  ;  and 
sim  content  you  fhail  enjoy  your  own  proper  eftate  during 
life,  on  condition  you  oblige  yourfelf  never  to  marry, 
under  fuch  penalty  as  I  think  convenient. 

Lady  W.  Never  to  marry  ! 

fain.  No  more  bir  Rowlands— the  next  impofture  may 
not  be  fo  timely  detected. 

*  Mrs.  Mar.  That  condition,  I  dare  anfwer,  my  Lady 

*  will  confent  to,  without  difficulty  ;   fhe  has  already  but 

*  too  much  experienced  the  perfidioufnefs  of  men.     Be- 

*  fides,  Madam,  when  we  retire  to  ourpafloral  folitude, 

*  we  fliall  bid  adieu  to  all  other  thoughts v 

<  Lady 
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c  Lady  W.  Ay,  that's  true ;  but  in  cafe  of  neceflity, 

r  as  of  health,  or  i'ome  fiich  emergency 

*  jFrf/«.Oh,  if  you  are  prefcribed  marriage,  you  (hall  be 

*  coniidered  ;  I  will  only  referve  to  myfelf  the  power  to 
*•  choofe  for  you.     If  your  phyfic  be  wholefome,  it  inat- 

*  ters  not  who  is  your  apothecary.'     Next,  my  wifefhall 
fettle  on  me  the  remainder  of  her  fortune,  not  made  over 
already  ;  and  for  her  maintenance  depend  entirely  on  my 
difcretion. 

Lady  IV*  -This  is  moft  inhumanly  fa vage-j   *  exceeding 

*  the  barbarity  of  a  Mufcovire  hufb;md.' 

Fa/a.  4  I  learned  it  from  his  Czariih  majefty's  retinue, 

*  in  a  winter  evening's  conference,  over  brandy  and  pep- 
'  per,  amongfl  other  fecrets  of  matrimony  and  policy,  as 
'  they  are  at  prefent  praclifed  in  the  northern  hemifphere. 

*  But  this  muft  be  agreed  unto,  and  that  pofnively.' 
Laltly,  I  will  be  endowed,  in  right  of  my  wife,  with  that 
fix  thoufand  pounds,  which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs.  Milla» 
mant's  fortune  in  your  pofieffion  ;  and  which  (lie  has  for 
feited  (as  will  appear  by  the  laft  will  and  teftament  of  your 
deceafed  hufband,  Sir  Jonathan  Wifhfort)  for  her  difobe- 
dience,  in  contracting  herfelf  without  your  confent  or 
knowledge  ;  and  by  refufing  the  offered  match  with  Sir 
Wilfull  Witwoud,  which  you,  like  a  careful  aunt,  had 
provided  for  her. 

Lady  W.  My  nephew  was  non  compos,  and  could  not 
make  his  addreiTes. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands I'll  hear  no  ob 

jedions. 

Lady  W.  You  will  grant  me  time  to  coniider  ? 

Fain.  Yes,  while  the  inftrument  is  drawing,  to  which 
you  muft  fet  your  hand  till  more  fufficient  deeds  can  be 
perfected  ;  which  I  will  take  care  fhall  be  done  with  all 
poffible  fpeed.  In  the  mean  while,  I  will  go  for  the  faid 
inftrument ;  and,  till  my  return,  you  may  balance  this 
matter  in  your  own  difcretion.  [Exit. 

Lady  IV.  This  infolence  is  beyond  all  precedent,  all 
parallel  !  Muft  I  be  fubjeft  to  this  mercilefs  villain  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  'Tis  fevere  indeed,  Madam,  that  you  Ihould 
fmart  for  your  daughter's  wantonnefs. 

Lady  W".  'Twas  againll  my  confent  that  (lie  married 
this  barbarian  3  but  flie  would  have  him,  tho'  her  year  was 

not 
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not  out— —Ah,  her  firft  hufband,  my  fon  Languifli, 
would  not  have  carried  it  thus.  Well,  that  was  my  choice, 

this  is  hers ;  fhe  is  matched  now  with  a  witnefs 1 

—mail   be  mad;  dear  friend,  is  there  no    comfort 
for  me  ?  Mufl  I  live  to  be  confifcated  at  this  rebel-rate  ? 
Here  come  two   more  of  my  Egyptian   plagues. 
too. 

Enter  Millamant  W&V  Wilfull, 

Sir  WiL  Aunt,  your  fervant. 

Lady  W.  Out,  caterpillar,  call  not  me  aunt?  I  know 
you  not. 

Sir  WiL  I  confefs  I  have  been  a  little  in  difguife,  as 

they  fay 'Sheart,  and  I'm  lorry  for't.     What  would 

you  have  ?  I  hope  I  committed  no  offence,  aunt and 

if  I  did,  lam  willing  to  make  fatis  faction  ;  and  what  can 
a  man  fay  fairer  ?  If  I  have  broke  any  thing  I'll  pay 
for't,  an  it  coil  a  pound.  And  fo  let  that  content  for 
what's  paft,  and  make  no  more  words.  For  what's  to 
come,  to  pleafure  you  I'm  willing  to  marry  my  coufin. 
So  prsy  let's  all  be  friends,  fhe  and  I  are  agreed  upon 
the  matter  before  a  witnefs. 

Lady  W.  How's  this,  dear  niece  ?  Have  I  any  com 
fort  ?  Can  this  be  true  ? 

Milla*  I  am  content  to  be  a  facrifice  to  your  repofe, 
Madam,  and  to  convince  you  that  I  had  no  hand  in  the 
plot,  as  you  are  mifinformed,  I  have  laid  my  commands 
on  Mirabell  to  come  in  perfon,  and  be  a  witnefs  that 
1  give  my  hand  to  this  flower  of  knighthood  ;  and  for 
the  contract  that  pafled  between  Mirabell  and  me,  I  have 
obliged  him  to  make  a  reiignation  of  it  in  your  Lady- 

fhip's  prefence He  is  without,  and  waits  your  leave 

for  admittance. 

Lady  W.  Well,  I'll  fwear  I  am  fomething  revived  at 
this  teilimony  of  your  obedience ;  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  traitor—— I  fear  I  cannot  fortify  myfelf  to  fupport 
his  appearance.  He  is  as  terrible  to  me  as  a  Gorgon  ; 
if  I  fee  him,  I  fear  I  {hall  turn  to  flone,  petrify  incei- 
fantly. 

Milla.  If  you  difoblige  him,  he  may  refent  your  rc- 
fufal,  and  infill:  upon  the  contract  ftill.  Then  'iis  the 
laft  time  he  will  be  offenlive  to  you. 
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I.ady  nr.  Are  you  fure  it  will  be  the  laft  time  ? — If  I 
were  fure  of  that (hall  I  never  lee  him  again  ? 

Milla.  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  are  to  travel  together, 
are  you  not  ? 

Sir  Wil,  'Sheart,  the  gentleman's  a  civil  gentleman  ; 
aunt,  let  him  come  in  ;  why  we  are  fworn  brothers  and 

ft  How  travellers. We  are  to  be  Pylades  and  Oreites, 

he  and  I He  is  to  be  my  interpreter  in  foreign  parts. 

He  has  been  over-feas  once  already  ;  and  with  provifo 
that  I  marry  my  couiin,  will  crofs  'em  once  again,  only 

to  bear  me  company. 'Sheart,  I'll  call  him  in— an 

I  fet  on't  once,  he  mall  come  in  ;  and  fee  who'll  hinder 
him.  [Goes  to  the  door  arid  bcms. 

Mrs.  Mar.  This  is  precious  tooling,  if  it  would  pals ; 
but  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Lady  IV.  Oh,  dear  Marwood,  you  are  not  going  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Not  far,  Madam  ;  I'll  return  immediately. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Mar. 

Sir  Wil.  Look  up,  man,  I'll  ftand  by  you ;  'fbud  an  fhe 

do  frown,  flie  can't  kill  you  ; befides harkee,  me 

dare  not  frown  defperately,  becaufe  her  face  is  none  of 
her  own  ?  'Sheart,  an  flie  mould,  her  forehead  would 
wrinkle  like  the  coat  of  a  cream  cheefe ;  but  mum  for 
that,  fellow-traveller. 

Mir  a.  If  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  many  injuries  I  have  of 
fered  to  fo  good  a  lady,  with  a  iincere  reraorfe,  and  a 
hearty  contrition,  can  but  obtain  the  leaft  ghnce  of  com 
panion,  I  am  too  happy  *  Ah,  Madam,  there  was  a 

*  time — but  let  it  be  forgotten — I  confefs  I  have  deier- 

*  vedly  forfeited  the  high  place  I  once  held  of  lighing  at 

*  your  feet ;  nay,  kill  me  not,  by  turning  from  me  in 

*  difdain — I  come  not  to  plead  for  favour  ;  nay,  not  for 

*  pardon ;   I  am  fuppliant  only  for  pity' — I  am  going 
where  I  never  fhall  behold  you  more 

Sir  ll'it.  How,  felio-vv-travelkr  ?•<• You  fiiali  go 

by  yourfelf  then, 

Mir  a.  Let  me  be  pitied  full,  and  afterwards  forgotten 
—  I  afk  no  more. 

ib'/r  Wil.  By'r  Lady,  a  very  reafonable  requeft,  and 

will  coil  you  nothing,  aunt Come,  come,  forgive  and 

forget,  aunt  ,•  why  you  mutt  an  you  are  a  Chriftian. 

Mir  a.  At  leatl  think  it  is  punifb  men  t  enough,  that  I 
have  loft  what  in  my  heart  I  hold  moil  dear  j  that  to 

your 
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your  cruel  indignation  I  have  offered  up  this  beauty,  and 
with  her  my  peace  and  quiet  j  nay,  all  my  hopes  of  fu 
ture  comfort. 

Sir  Wll.  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I  may  never 
be  of  the  Quorum  An  it  were  not  as  good  a  deed  as 
to  drink,  to  give  her  to  him  again,  -  1  would  I  might 
never  take  (hipping—  Aunt,  if  you  don't  forgive  quick  - 
ty,  I  fhall  melt,  I  can  tell  you  that,  my  contract  went 
no  farther  than  a  little  mouth-glue,  and  that's  hardly 
dry  :  -  one  doleful  iigh  more  from  my  fellow-traveller, 
and  'tis  diflblved. 

Lady.  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  account  -  Ah,  he 
has  a  falfe  infinuating  tongue  -  Well,  Sir,  I  willitifle 
my  juft  refentment  at  my  nephew's  requeft—  —  I  will 
endeavour  what  I  can  to  forget  but  on  provifo  that 
you  refign  the  contrail  with  my  niece  immediately. 

Mira.  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of  concern  j 
but  I  have  fent  my  fervant  for  it,  and  will  deliver  it  to 
you,  with  all  acknowledgments  for  your  tranfcendent 
goodnefs. 

4  L.  W.  Oh,  he  has  witchcraft  in  his  eyes  and  tongue  ; 

*  when  I  did  not  fee  him,  I  could  have  bribed  a  villain 

*  to  his  aflaffination  ;  but  his  appearance  rakes  the  em- 

*  bers  which  have  fo  long  lain  (mothered  in  my  breaft.' 


Enter  Mr.  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain.  Your  date  of  deliberation,  Madam,  is  expired. 
Here  is  the  inftrument  ;  are  you  prepared  to  lign  ? 

Laejy\W.  If  I  were  prepared,  I  am  not  impowered. 
My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  having  matched  herfelf 
by  my  directions  to  Sir  Wilfull. 

Fain.  That  fham  is  too  grofs  to  pafs  on  me—  though 
'tis  impofed  upon  you,  Madam. 

Millet.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  confent. 

Mira.  And,  Sir,  I.  have  religned  my  pretenfions. 

Sir  fPtl.'  And,  Sir,  I  alien  my  right  ;  and  will  main 
tain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  Sir,  and  of  your  inftrument. 
'Sheart  an  you  talk  of  an  inftrument,  Sir,  I  have  an  old 
fox  by  my  thigh  fliall  hack  your  inftrument  of  ram  vel 
lum  to  fhreds,  Sir.  It  fliall  not  be  fufficient  for  a  mitti 
mus,  or  a  taylor's  meafure  ;  therefore  withdraw  your 
inftrument,  or  by'r  Lady  I  fhall  draw  mine. 
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Lady  W.  Hold,  nephew,  hold. 

Miila.  Good  Sir  Wilfull,  rcfpite  your  valour. 

Fain.  Indeed!  Are  you  provided  of  your  guard,  with 
your  fingle  beaf-eater  there.  But  I'm  prepared  for  you  ; 
and  infill:  upon  the  firft  propofal.  You  (hall  fubmit  your 
own  eflate  to  my  management,  and  abfolutely  make 
over  my  wife's  to  my  fole  ufe ;  as  purfuant  to  the  pur 
port  and  tenor  of  this  other  covenant — I  fuppofe,  Ma 
dam,  your  content  is  not  requifitein  this  cafe  ;  nor,  Mr. 
Mirabell,  your  refignation  ;  nor,  Sir  Wilfull,  your  right. 
You  may  draw  your  fox  if  you  pleafe,  Sir,  and 
make  a  bear-garden  flourifli  fomewhere  elfe  :  for  here 
it  will  not  avail.  This,  my  lady  Wifhfort,  muft  be  fub- 
fcribed,  or  your  darling  daughter's  turned  a-drift,  like 
a  leaky  hulk,  to  fink  or  fwim,  as  fhe  and  the  current  of 
this  lewd  town  can  agree. 

Lady  W.  '  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy  to  flop  my 

*  ruin?'  Ungrateful  wretch  !  doft  thou  not  owe  thy  be 
ing,  thy  fubfiftence,  to  my  daughter's  fortune  ? 

Fain.  I'll  anfwer  you  when  I  have  the  reft  of  it  in  my 
poiletlion. 

Mira.  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a  remedy 
from  my  hands — '  I  own  I  have  not  defer ved  you  fhould 

*  owe  any  obligation  to  me;'  or  elfe  perhaps  I  could  ad- 
vife 

Lady  W.  Oh,  what?  what  ?  To  fave me  and  my  child 
from  ruin,  from  want,  I'll  forgive  all  that's  paft  ;  nay, 
I'll  confent  to  any  thing  to  come,  to  be  delivered  from 
this  tyranny. 

Mira.  Ay,  Madam  :  but  that's  too  late,  my  reward 
is  intercepted.  You  have  difpofed  of  her,  who  only  could 
have  made  me  a  compenfation  for  all  my  fervices  :  — 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  refolved  I'll  ferve  you  ;  you 
fliall  not  be  wronged  in  this  favage  manner. 

Lady  IV.  How !  Dear  Mr.  Mirabell  ?  Can  you  be  fo 
generous  at  laft  !  But  it  is  not  poffible.  Harkee,  I'll 
break  my  nephew's  match  ;  you  (hall  have  my  niece  yet, 
ancl  all  her  fortune,  if  you  can  but  fave  me  from  this 
imminent  dunger. 

Mira.  Will  you  ?  I  take  you  at  your  word.  I  alk  no 
more.  I  muft  have  leave  for  two  criminals  to  appear. 

LadyW*  Ay,  ay,  any  body,  any  body. 

Mira* 
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Mira.  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitent. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fainail,  Foible,  and  Mincing. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Oh,  my  fhame  !  Thefe  corrupt  things  are 

brought  hither  to  ex  pole  me.  [To  Fain. 

[Mira.  a.'.fti  Latly  go  to  Mrs.  Fain  <iWFoib. 

Fain.  If  it  muft  all  come  out,  why  let  them  know  it ; 
'tis  but  the  Way  of  the  World.  That  fhall  not  urge  me 
to  relinquifti  or  abate  one  tittle  of  my  terms ;  no,  I  will 
in  lift  the  more. 

Foil.  Yes  indeed,  Madam,  I'll  take  my  bible  oath  of 
it. 

Mitt.  And  Co  will  I,  Mem. 

Lady  W.  Oh,  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thou  falfe  ? 
My  friend  deceive  me  !  Haft  thou  been  a  wicked  accom 
plice  with  that  profligate  man  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Have  you  fo  much  ingratitude  and  injuilice, 
to  give  credit  againit  your  friend  to  the  afperrlons  of  two 
fuch  mercenary  trulls  ? 

Mine.  Mercenary,  Mem  !  I  fcorn  your  words.  Tis 
true  we  found  you  and  Mr.  Fainail  in  the  blue  garret ; 
by  the  fame  token,  you  fwore  us  to  fecrecy  upon  Mel- 
fauna's  poems.  Mercenary!  No,  if  \ve  would  have  been 
mercenary,  we  fliould  have  held  our  tongues ;  you  would 
have  bribed  us  fufficiently. 

Fain.  Go,    you  are  an  infigniiicant  thing Well, 

\fhatsre  you  the  better  for  this?  Is  this  Mr.  MirabelPs 

expedient ;   I'll  be  put  off  no  longer You,  thing, 

that  was  a  wife,  (hall  fmart  for  this.  I  will  not  leave 
tbee  wherewithal  to  hide  thy  ftiame  :  your  body  fhall  be 
naked  as  your  reputation. 

Mrs.  l"aln.  I  defpife  you,  and  defy  your  malice —You 
have  afperfed  me  wrongfully — I  have  proved  your  falfe - 
hood— Go,  you  and  your  treacherous — I  will  not  name 
it,  but  ftarve  together Periih. 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat,  indeed,  my 
dear.  Madam,  I'll  be  fool'd  no  longer. 

Lady  H\  Ah,  Mr.  Mirabeil,  this  is  fmall  comfort,  the 
detection  of  this  affair. 

Mira.  O,  in  good  time your  leave  for  the  other 

offender  and  penitent  to  appear,  Madam. 

Enter  Waitwell,  with  a  lox  of  writings. 

L.  J/7".  O,  Sir  Rowland Well,  "rafcjii. 

4  ?ra:i, 
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Wait*  What  your  ladyfhip  pleafes — I  have  brought  the 
black  box  at  laft,  Madam. 

Mira.  Give  it  me.     '  Madam,  you  remember  your 
*  promife. 

*  Lady  W.  Ay,  dear  Sir.' 

Mir  a.  Where  are  the  gentlemen  ? 

Wait.  At   hand,  Sir,    rubbing  their  eyes— juft  rifen 
from  fleep. 

Fain.  'Sdeath,  what's  this  to  me  ?  I'll  not  wait  your 
private  concerns. 

Enter  Petulant  and  Witwoud. 

Pet.  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ?   Whofe  hand's 
out  ? 

Wit.  Hey-day  !  what  are  you  all  got  together,  like 
players  at  the  end  of  the  lait  act  ? 

Mir  a.  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  I  once  requeft- 
ed  your  hands  as  witnefles  to  a  certain  parchment. 

Wit.  Ay,  I  do,  my  hand  I  remember. — Petulant  fet 
his  mark. 

Mit a.  You  wrong  him,  his  name  is  fairly  written,  as 

lhall  appear you  do  not  remember,  gentlemen,  any 

thing  of  what  the  parchment  contained 

[  Undoing  the  box. 

Wit.  No. 

Pet.  Not  I.     I  writ,  I  read  nothing. 

Mira.  Very  well,  now  you  lhall  know — «  Madam, 

*  your  promife. 

4  Lady  W.  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  upon  my  honour.' 

Mira.  Mr.  Fainall,  it  is  now  time  flat  you  fliould 
know,  that  your  lady,  while  fhe  Was  at  her  own  difpofaT, 
and  before  you  had  by  your  infinuations  wheedled  her  out 
of  a  pretended  fettlement  of  the  greateil  part  of  her  for- 
tune 

Fain*  Sir  !  pretended  ! 

Mira.  Yes,  Sir.  I  fay  that  this  lady,  while  a  widow, 
having,  it  feems,  received  forne  cautions  refpefting  your 
inconftancy  and  tyranny  of  temper,  '  which  from  her 

*  own  partial  opinion  and  fondnefs  of  you,  die  could 

*  never  have  fufpe&ed,'  (he  did,  I  fay,  by  the  wholfome 
advice  of  friends,  and  of  fages  learned  in  the  laws  of  this 
land,  deliver  this  fame  ,  as  her  act  and  deed,  to  me  in  trull, 
and  to  the  ufes  within  mentioned.     You  may  read,  if  you 

H  pieafe 
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PJeafe [Holding   out  tbe  parchment}  though  perhaps 

what  is  written  on  the  back  may  ferve  your  occsfions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  Sir.  What's  here  ?  Damnation  ! 
[Reads.]  "  A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  whole  elhue 
real  of  Arabella  Languifli,  widow,  in  trull  to  Edward 
Mirabell."  Confufion! 

Mir  a.  Even,  ib,  Sir,  'tis  the  Way  of  the  World,  Sir; 
of  the  widows  of  the  world.  I  fuppofe  this  deed  may 
bear  an  elder  date  than  what  you  have  obtained  from  your 
lady. 

Fain.  Perfidious  fiend  !  then  thus  I'll  be  reveng'd . 

[Offers  to  run  at  Mrs.  Fain. 

Sir  Wril.  Hold,  Sir  !  now  you  may  make  your  bear 
garden  flonriih  fomewhere  elie,  Sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  you  fhall  hear  of  this,  Sir,  be  fure 
you  fliall Let  me  pafs,  oaf.  [Exit. 

Mrs,  Fain.  Madam,  you  feem  to  ftifle  your  reient- 
ment  :  you  had  better  give  it  vent. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Yes,  it  fhall  have  vent— ——— and  to  your 
confufion,  or  I'll  perifh  in  the  attempt.  [Exit  Mrs.  Mar. 

Lady  W.  O  daughter,  daughter,  'tis  plain  thou  haft  in 
herited  thy  mother's  prudence. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Thank  Mr.  Mirabell,  a  cautious  friend, 
to  whofe  advice  all  is  owing. 

Lady  Wr.  Well,  Mr.  Mirabell,   you  have  kept  your 

promife, — and  I  muft  perform  mine. Firil,  1  pardon, 

for  your  fake,  Sir  Rowland  there,  and  Foible — -The 
next  thing  is  to  break  the  matter  to  my  nephew — and  how 
to  do  that 

Mir  a.  For  that,  Madam,  give  yourfelf  no  trouble,— 
let  me  have  your  confent — Sir  Wilfull  is  my  friend  ;  he 
has  had  compaffion  upon  lovers,  and  generouily  engaged 
a  volunteer  in  this  acYion,  for  our  fervice  j  and  now  de- 
figns  to  profccute  his  travels. 

Sir  Wil.  'bheart,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to  marry. 
My  coulin's  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gentleman  loves  her, 
and  (he  loves  him,  and  they  deferve  one  another;  my 

refolution  is  to  fee  foreign  parts 1  havefeton't • 

and  when  I'm  fet  on't,  I  muft  do't.  And  if  thefe  two 
gentlemen  wou'd  travel  too,  I  think  they  may  be  fpared. 

Pet.  For  my  part,  I  fay  little— I  think  things  are  belt 
off  or  not. 

Wit. 
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lJra.  I  gad,  I  underftand  nothing  of  the  matter  —  I' m 
in  a  maze  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing-fchool. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Sir,  take  her,  and  with  her  all  the 
joy  I  can  give  you, 

Milla.  Why  does  not  the  man  take  me  ?  Would  you 
have  me  give  myfelf  to  you  over  again  ? 

Mira.  Ay^  and  over  and  over  again  r  \KiJJcs  her  band.~\ 
I  would  have  you  as  often  as  potfibly  I  can.  Well  heaven 
grunt  I  love  you  not  too  well,  that's  all  my  fear. 

Sir  IVil.  'Sheart,  you'll  have  time  enough  to  toy  after 
you're  mariy'd  ;  4  or  if  you  will  toy  now,  let  us  have  a 
4  dance  in  the  mean  time  ;  that  we  who  are  not  lover* 
4  may  have  fome  other  employment  befidt- s  looking  on. 

'  Mira.   With  all  my  heart,  dear  Sir  Wilfull.     What 

*  (hall  we  do  for  mufic  ? 

*  Foil.  O,  Sir,  fome  that  were  provided  for  Sir  Row- 

*  land's  entertainment,  are  yet  within  call.         \_A  dance.* 
Lady  Hr.  As  I  am  a  perfon  I  can  hold  out  no  longer — I 

*  have  wafted  my  fpirits  fo  to-day  already,  that  I  am  ready 

*  to  fink  under  the  fatigue  ;  and'  I  cannot  but  have  fome 
fear  upon  me  yet,  that  my  fon  Fainall,  will  purfue  fome 
defperate  courle, 

Mira.  Madam,  difcjuiet  notyourfelf  on  that  account ; 
to  my  knowledge,  his  circumftancs  are  fuch,  he  mull 
of  force  comply ;  '  for  my  part  I  will  contribute  nil 

*  that  iiv  me  lies,  to   a  re-union.'     In   the  mean  time, 
Madam,  [To  Mrs.  Fain.]  let  me,  before  thefe  witnefles, 
re  (lore  to  you  this  deed  of  truft  ;  it  may  be  a  means,  well 
managed,  to  make  you  live  eafily  together. 

From  hence  let  thofe  be  warn'd,  who  mean  to  wed ; 

Left  mutual  falfhood  ftain  the  bridal-bed  : 

For  each  deceiver  to  his  coft  may  find, 

That  marriage-frauds,  too  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 

[Exeunt* 
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EPILOGUE. 

our  Epilogue  this  croud  difm>jfis., 
I'm  thinking  bow  this  flay1  II  t-e  pull'd  to  pieces, 
But  pray  conjider,  e'reyou  doom  its  fall, 
How  hard  a  thing  'twould  be,  to  pie  a  fey  ou  all* 
There  are  fome  critics  fo  with  fpleen  difeas'd. 
They  fcarcely  come,  inclining  to  be  pleased : 
And  fur e  he  muji  have  more  than  mortal  Jkill^ 
IVlio  pleafes  any  one  againft  his  will. 
Tien  all  bad  poets,  we  are  fure  are  foes, 
And  how  their  number's  fwell'd,  the  town  well  knows  ; 
In  Jhials,  Pve  mark'd  'em,  judging  in  the  pit ;  1 

Tbtf  they're  on  no  pretence  for  judgment  fit,  f 

But  that  they  have  been  damn' d  for  want  of  wit.          J 
Since  when,  they,  by  their  own  offences  taught, 
tiet  up  for  fpics  on  plays,  and  finding  fault. 
Others  there  are,  ivhofe  malice  we'd  prevent ;  "\ 

Such,  cJjho  'watch  plays,  with  fcurrilous  intent  \ 

To  mark  out  who  by  characters  are  meant  :  j 

And  tho'  no  per f eft  likencfs  they  can  trace  ; 
ICet  each  pretends  to  know  the  copy'd  face. 
Thcfe,   withfalfegloffl's,  feed  their  own  ill-nature ^ 
And  turn  to  libel,  ivhat  was  meant  a  fatire* 
May  fuch  malicious  fops  this  fortune  find^ 
To  think  themfelves  alone  the  fools  dejign'd: 
If  »ny  are  fo  arrogantly  vain,  ^ 

To  think  they  Jtngly  canfupport  a  fccne,  > 

And  furniJJy  fool  enough  to  entertain.  J 

For  well  the  learn' d  and  the  judicious  knowf  -j 

That  fatire  fcorns  to  Jloop  fo  meanly  low,  > 

As  any  one  abrafled  fop  to  Jhcw.  J 

For,  as  when  painters  form  a  matchlefs  face, 
They  fro-m  each  fair  one,  catch  fo?ne  diff  'rent  grace  j 
And  Joining  features  in  one  portrait  blend, 
To  which  no  Jingle  beauty  mujl  pretend: 
So  poets  oft,  do  in  one  piece  cxpofe, 

belles  aflemblces  of  coquets  and  bcaus*         • 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

On  comparing  this  play,  as  performed  at  the  Theatres, 
with  the  original,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  reflore  it 
to  its  primitive  ftate,  without  throwing  the  whole  into 
confufion ;  the  Editor,  therefore,  hopes  the  reafons  af- 
figned  in  the  Preface  for  the  alterations  and  additions, 
will  render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  reader  than  the  origi 
nal,  and  exculpate  him,  for  deviating  from  his  general 
rule  of  giving  the  author  entire* 


PREFACE. 


THE  abilities  of  Dryden  as  a  writer,  are  fo  gene 
rally  and  fo  jultly  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  firit 
clafs,  that  it  would  be  fomething  worfe  than  impropriety, 
to  alter  any  of  his  productions  without  aligning  the  rea- 
fon.  For  the  alteration  of  his  Amphitryon,  indeed,  the 
reafon  is  evident ;  for  it  is  fo  tainted  with  the  profane- 
nefs  and  immodeily  of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  that 
the  prefent  time,  however  felfifli  and  corrupt,  has  too 
much  regard  to  external  decorum,  to  permit  the  repre- 
fentation  of  it  upon  the  ftage,  without  draw;ng  a  veil,  at 
leaft,  over  fome  part  of  its  deformity  :  the  principal  part 
ef  the  alterations,  therefore,  are  made  with  a  moral 
view;  though  fome? inaccuracies,  which  were  remarked 
on  the  examination  which  thefe  alterations  made  necef- 
fary,  are  alfo  removed,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief. 

In  the  fcene  between  Sofia  and  Mercury,  in  the  Second 
A&,  Amphitryon  is  fuppofed  to  have  fent  a  buckle  of 
diamonds  by  Sofia,  as  a  prefent  to  Alcmena ;  for  Sofia  firft 
aiks  Mercury  if  Amphitryon  did 'fend 'a  certain  few  ant  with 
a.  prefent  to  bis  wife  ;  and  foon  after  alks  him,  •*  what  that 
**  prefent  was  ;"  which,  by  Mercury's  anfwer,  appears 
to  be  the  diamond  buckle:  yet  in  the  fcene  between  Am 
phitryon  and  Axmena,  in  the  Third  A6t,  when  Alcme 
na  alks  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  been  with  her 
before,  from  whole  hands  (he  had  the  jewel,  he  cries  out, 
*.*  This  is  amazing  ;  have  I  already  given  you  thofe  dia- 
*'  monds?  the  prefent  1  referred  "  And  initead  of 
fuppoling  that  Sofia  had  delivered  them  as  part  of  his 
errand,  which  he  pretended  he  could  not  execute,  he 
appeals  to  him  for  their  being  in  fafe  cuftody,  rejerved 
to  be  prefented  by  himfelt.  This  is  an  inconiillency  pe 
culiar  to  Dryden,  for  neither  Plautus  nor  Moliere  any 
where  mention  the  prefent  to  have  been  fent  by  Sofia. 

A  2  There 
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There  is  another  inaccuracy  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
occurs  both  in  Plautus  and  Moliere.  It  appears  in  the 
Second  Aft,  that  one  part  of  Sofia's  errand  was  to  give 
Alcmena  a  particular  account  of  the  battle;  and  Sofia's 
account  of  his  being  prevented,  is  fo  extravagant  and 
abfurd,  that  Amphitryon  cannot  believe  it :  yet,  when 
Alcmena,  in  the  Third  Act,  afks  Amphitryon  how  me 
came  to  know  what  he  hadfent  Sofia  to  tell  her,  Amphi 
tryon,  in  aitoniihment,  feems  to  admit  that  fne  could 
know  thefe  par  iculars  only  fro?n  bimfclf,  and  does  not 
confider  her  queftion  as  a  proof  that  Sofia  had  indeed  de 
livered  his  nieflage,  though  for  ibme  reafons  he  had  pre 
tended  the  contrary,  and  forged  an  incredible  flory  to 
account  for  his  neglect.  As  it  would  have  been  much 
iwore  natural  for  Amphitryon  to  have  fuppofed  that 
Sofia  had  told  him  a  lie,  than  that  Alcmena  had,  by  a 
miracle,  learned  what  only  he  and  Sofia  could  tell  her, 
without  feeing  either  of  them  ;  this  inaccuracy  is  re 
moved,  by  introducing  fuch  a  fuppofition,  and  making 
the  dialogue  correfpond  with  it. 

In  the  Second  Act,  Jupiter,  in  the  character  of  Am 
phitryon,  leaves  Alcmena  with  much  reluctance,  pre 
tending  hafte  to  return  to  the  camp,  and  great  folicitude 
to  keep  his  vifit  to  her  a  fecret  from  the  Thebans :  yet 
when  he  appears  again  in  the  Third  Act,  which  he  knew 
ivould  be  taken  for  the  third  appearance  of  Amphitryon, 
he  docs  not  account  for  his  fuppofed  fecond  appearance 
at  the  return  of  the  real  Amphitryon,  juft  after  his  de 
parture,  which  feems  to  be  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  main 
tain  his  borrowed  character  confiftently ;  and  without 
dropping  the  leaft  hint  of  his  being  no  longer  felicitous 
to  conceal  his  excurfion  from  the  camp,  he  fends  Sofia 
to  invite  feveral  of  the  citizens  to  dinner. 

Many  other  inaccuracies  lefs  confiderable,  and  lefs  ap 
parent,  have  been  removed,  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
point  out :  whoever  fhall  think  it  worth  while  diligently 
to  compare  the  play  as  it  ftood,  with  the  altered  copy, 
can  fcarce  fail  to  fee  the  reafon  of  the  alterations  as  they 
occur. 

It  mud.be  confefled,  that  there  are  ftill  many  things 
in  Amphitryon,  which,  though  I  did  not  obliterate,  I 
would  not  have  written ;  but  I  think  none  of  thefe  are 

ex- 
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exceptionable  in  a  moral  view.  There  are  many  paiTage? 
in  which  lord  Amphitryon  and  lady  Alcmena  are  treated 
by  their  fervants  with  a  familiarity,  which  is  not  now  al 
lowed  on  the  greater  ftage  of  the  living  world  ;  and,  in 
deed,  from  this  fault,  I  fcarce  know  any  eomedy  that  is 
perte&ly  free :  however,  foine  of  the  grafter  freedoms 
that  were  taken  by  Phxdra  with  the  character  of  Judge 
Gripus,  are  rejected;  and  this  was  the  more  necefiary, 
as  Gripus  was  Alcmena's  uncle ;  and,  therefore,  in  her 
prefence,  could  not,  without  the  utmoft  impropriety,  be 
enquired  after  of  Amphitryon  himfelf,  as  a  wretch  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  abufe  of  his  office  as  a  inagiftrate, 
by  felling  juftice,  and  fwelling  his  purfe  with  bribes. 

If,  after  all,  it  be  afked,  why  this  play  was  altered  at  all, 
I  anfwer,  becaufe  it  might  otherwife  have  been  revived, 
either  by  other  managers,  or  at  another  houie,  without 
being  altered,  otherwife  than  by  being  maimed :  fome 
parts,  indeed  would  have  been  left  out ;  but  as  nothing 
would  have  been  fubitituted  in  the  (lead,  it  would  have 
become  imperfect,  in  proportion  as  it  became  lefs  vicious ; 
ajad  would  will  have  been  Ib  vicious  in  the  very  conftituenc 
parts,  as  to  fully,  and,  perhaps,  corrupt  almofl  every 
mind,  before  which  it  had  been  repreiented.  But  though 
I  (hould  have  been  forry  to  fee  the  joint  work  of  Plautus, 
Moliere,  and  Dryden,  fo  mutilated,  as  to  loie  that  pro 
portion  of  parts  by  which  alone  thofe  parts  can  coniH- 
tute  a  whole ;  yet  my  principal  view  was  effectually  to 
prevent  the  exhibition  ol  it  in  a  condition,  in  which  it 
could  not  be  fafely  feen :  and  this,  I  hope,  will  be  ad 
mitted  as  a  fufficient  apology,  for  my  having  thus  em 
ployed  fome  hours  of  that  rime  which  fball  return  no 
more,  by  thofe  who  have  little  regard  for  Amphitryon  as 
a  piece  of  ancient  humour,  retouched  and  heightened  by 
two  of  the  moft  eminent  mailers  that  modern  times  have 
produced, 
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The    Original    PROLOGUE. 
Written  by  Mr.  DRYDEN, 

CT'HE  laboring  bee,  when  hisjharpfting  is  gone , 

"    Forgets  his  golden  work,  and  turns  a  drone  : 
Such  is  afatyr,  whenyou  take  away 
That  rage,  in  which  his  noble  vigour  lay. 
What  gainyou,  by  not  Buffering  him  to  teizeye  ? 
Jie  neither  can  offendyou,  now,  nor  plcafeye • 
The  honey-bag  and  venom  layfo  near,  "| 

That  both  together  you  refolv^d  to  tear  ;  I 

And  loft y our  bleafure,  tofecurcyourfear*  J 

How  can  hejhow  his  manhood,  if  you  bind  him 
To  box,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  ty* d  behind  him.  f 
This  is  plain  levelling  of  wit ;  in  which 
The  poor  has  all  th*  advantage,  not  the  rich. 
The  blockhead  J^ands  excused  for  wantingfenfe  ; 
And  wits  turn  blockheads  in  their  own  defence. 
jTet,  though  theftage's  traffic  is  undone ', 
Still  Julian's  interloping  trade  goes  on  : 
Though  fatyr  on  the  theatre youfmother^ 
Yet  in  lampoons,  you  libel  one  another. 
The frft  produces  Jl  ill  afecondjig ; 
You  whip  them  out,  likefchool-boys,  till  they  gig  .- 
And,  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  we  readers guefs  ; 
for,  eve ry  oneftill  dwindles  to  a  le/s. 
And  much  good  malice,  isfo  meanly  dreft, 
That  we  wou*d  laugh,  but  cannot  find  the j eft  • 
Jfno  advice  your  r  hinting  rage  canftay^ 
Let  not  the  ladies  fuffer  in  the  fray. 
Their  tender  fex  is  privileged  from  war  ; 
9Tis  not  like  knights^  to  draw  upon  the  fair* 
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peflyoufromfo  Mean  a  prize  ? 
We  wear  no  murdering  weapons,  but  our  eyes. 


Ourfex,you  know,  was  after  yours  defign'd  ; 
The  loft  perfection  of  the  Maker's  mind:  [^ 

tfeav'n  drew  out  all  the  gold  for  us,  and  left  your  draft  | 
behind.  J 

Seauty,  for  valour's  left  reward,  he  chofe  ; 
Peace,  after  war  ;  and  after  toil,  repofe. 
Hence,  y  e  prophane,  excluded  from  ourjights^  "} 

And  charmed  by  day,  with  honour's  vain  delight  s^  > 

Go,  makeyour  left  offolitary  nights.  J 

Recant  betimes,  'tis  prudence  tofulmit: 
Ourfex  is  ft  'ill  your  overmatch  in  <wit; 
W^e  never  fall,  ivith  new  fuccefsful  arts, 
To  make  fine  fools  ofyou^  and  ally  our  parts. 
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PROLOGUE. 

night  letbujy  man  to  pleafurc  fpare  : 
Far  hence  befearching  thought,  ana  pining  care  ; 
Far  hence  whatever  can  agonize  the  foul. 
Grief,  terror,  rage,  the  dagger,  and  the  la*j:l! 
The  comic  mufe,  a  gay  propitious  pow*r, 
To  dimpled  laughter  gives  this  mirthful  hour. 
Thc'fcenes  which  Plautus  drew,  to-night  wejheiv 
Touched  by  Moliere,  by  Dryden  taught  to  glow. 
Dryden  ! — in  evil  days  his  genius  rofe, 
When  wit  and  decency  were  conftant  foes : 
Wit  then  defied  in  manners  and  in  mind, 
Whene'er  he  fought  topleafc,  difgretc'd 'mankind '» 
Freed  from  his  faults,  ive  bring  him  to  the  fair  \ 
And  urge  once  more  bis  claim  to  beauty's  care. 
*That  thus  <iw  court  your  praife,  is  praife  bejlavfd ; 
Since  all  our  virtue  from  your  virtue  Jtow'a** 
But  there  arefome—no  matter  where  they  fa— 
Whofmack  their  lips  and  hope  the  lufcious  bit* 

Thefe  claim  regard,  deny  it  they  that  can      -• 
41  The  prince  of  darknefs  is  a  gentleman  /" 
Yet  why  apologize,  though  theft  complain  ; 

They're  free  to  all  the  reft  of  Drury-Lane. 

To  thefe  bright  rows  we  boaft  a  kind' intent ; 

We  fought  their  plaudit ,  and  their  pleafure  meant, 

Yet  not  on  what  we  give,  our  fame  mujl  rife  5 

In  what  we  take  away,  our  merit  lies. 

On  no  new  force  be/low*  d  we  found  our  claim  ; 

To  make  wit  honejt,  was  our  only  aim : 

If  we  fucceed,fome praife  we  boldly  ajk 

To  make  wit  honeft  is  no  eajy  tajk* 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

M    E    N. 

Drury-Lane.        Content-Garden. 

"fupiter,  Mr.  Reddifh.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mcrcwy,  Mr,  Jefferfon.  Mr.  Lee  Lewes. 

PMus,  Mr.  Hurft.  Mr.  Booth. 

dmbkitryoni  Mr.  Aickin.  Mr.  Wroughton, 

Sofia,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Woodward. 

Gripus,  Mr.  Parfons.  Mr.  Qijick. 

Polidas,  Mr.  Fawxrett. 

Tranio9  Mr.  Chaplin. 

WOMEN. 

Alcmenet*  Mifs  Younge.  Mrs.  Hartley. 

Mifs  Pope.  Mrs.  Mattocks. 

Mrs.  Bradfhaw.  Mrs.  Pitt. 

Mils  Plate.  Mrs.  Pouffin. 

SCENE,    THEBES. 


AMPHITRYON. 


AMPHITRYON. 


The  llnet  marked  with  inverted  commatt  *  thus,'  are  omitted  in  tbe 
representation. 


ACT        I. 

Mercury  and  Phoebus  difiovered. 

PHOEBUS. 

KNOW  you  the  reafon  of  this  prefent  fummons  ? 
'Tis  neither  council-day,  nor  is  this  heaven. 
What  butinefs  has  our  Jupiter  on  earth  ? 
Why  more  at  Thebes  than  any  other  place  ? 
And  why  are  we,  of  all  the  deities, 
Selected  out  to  meet  him  in  confult  ? 
They  call  me  God  of  Wifdom  ;  but  the  hind, 
That,  whiltling,  turns  the  furrow  to  my  beams, 
Knows  full  as  much  as  I. 

Merc*  I  have  difcharged  my  duty,  which  was  to  fum- 
mon  you,  Phoebus.  We  (hall  know  more  anon,  when  the 
thunderer  comes  down.  Tis  our  part  to  obey  our  father  ; 
and  here  he  is. 

Jupiter  defcends. 

Jup.  No  thoughts,  not  ev'n  of  gods,  are  hid  from  Jove* 
Your  doubts  are  all  before  me  ;  but  my  will, 
In  awful  darknefs  wrapt,  no  eye  can  reach, 
Till  I  withdraw  the  veil.     Yet  thus  far  know, 
That,  for  the  good  of  human  kind,  this  night 
I  (hall  beget  a  future  Hercules, 
Who  fliall  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  injured  mortals, 
Shall  conquer  monilers,  and  refonr.  the  world. 

Pbcel.  Some  mortal,  we  prefume,  of  Cadmus'  blood- 
Some  Theban  beauty 

Jup.  Yes,  the  fair  Alcmena. 
You  two  muit  be  fubfervient  to  my  purpofe. 

4  Amphitryon, 
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Amphitryon,  the  brave  Thcban  general, 
Has  overcome  his  country's  foes  in  fight, 
And  in  a  {ingle  duel  flain  their  king. 
His  conquering  troops  are  eager  on  their  march, 
Returning  home  ;  while  their  young  general, 
More  eager  to  review  his  beauteous  wife, 
Pofts  on  before,  wing'd  with  impetuous  love, 
And,  by  to-morrow's  dawn,  will  reach  this  town. 

Pb&b.  Then  how  are  we  to  be  employ'd  this  evening  ? 
Time's  precious,  and  thefe  fummer  nights  are  ihort ; 
1  mull  be  early  up  to  light  the  world. 

'Jup.  You  fhall  not  rife  ;  there  (hall  be  no  to-morrow. 

Merc.  Then  the  world's  to  be  at  an  end,  I  find. 

Phceb.  Or  elfeagap  in  nature,  of  a  day. 

Jup.  The  night,  if  not  reftrain'd,  too  foon  would  pafs  $ 
Too  loon  the  dawn  would  bring  Amphitryon  back, 
Whofe  place  I  mean  to  hold.    And  fure  a  day, 
One  day,  will  be  well  loft  to  bufy  man. 
Night  (hall  continue  fleep,  and  care  fufpend  : 
So,  many  men  mail  live,  and  live  in  peace, 
Whom  funfhine  had  betray'd  to  envious  fight, 
And  light  tofudden  rage,  and  rage  to  death. 

Pbceb.  I  frail  be  curs'd  by  alUhe  laboring  trades, 
That  early  rife.     But  you  muft  be  obey'd. 

Jup.  No  matter  for  the  cheating  part  of  man  ; 
They  have  a  day's  fin  lefs  to  anfwer  for. 

Pixel.  When  would  you  have  me  wake  ? 

Jup.  Your  brother  Mercury  (hall  bring  you  word. 

[Exit  Phoebus  in  his  chariot* 
Now,  Hermes,  I  mud  take  Amphitryon's  form  j 
Thou  muft  be  Sofia,  this  Amphitryon's  (lave, 
Who,  all  this  night,  is  travelling  to  Thebes, 
To  tell  Alcmena  of  her  lord's  approach, 
And  bring  her  joyful  news  of  victory. 

Merc.  But  why  muft  I  be  Sofia?' 

Jup.  Dull  god  of  wit,  thou  ihitue  of  thyfelf ! 
Thou  nuili  be  Sofia,  to  keep  out  Soiia, 
Whofe  entrance  well  might  raife  unruly  nolle, 
And  fo  diilra6t  Alcmena's  tender  foul, 
She  would  not  meet,  with  equal  warmth,  my  love. 

Merc.  Let  me  alone  ;  I'll  cudgel  him  away  ; 
But  I  abhor  fo  villainous  a  ihape. 
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Jvp.  Take  it ;  I  charge  thee,  on  thy  duty,  take  it ; 
Nor  dare  to  lay  it  down,  till  I  command  thee. 
Night  appears  above  in  her  chariot. 
Look  up ;   the  Ni^ht  is  in  her  filent  chariot, 
And  roiling  juft  o'er  Thebes.     Bid  her  drive  flowly, 
Or  make  a  double  turn  about  the  world  ; 
While  I  drop  Jove,  and  take  Amphitryon's  drefs, 
To  be  the  greater,  while  I  feem  the  lefs.         [Exit  Jup. 

Merc.  [To  Night.]  Madam  Night,  a  good  even  to  you. 
Fair  and  loftly,  I  befeech  you,  Madam  :  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  you,  from  no  lefs  a  god  than  Jupiter. 

Night.  Oh,  my  induftrious  and  rhetorical  friend,  is  it 
you  ?  What  makes  you  here  upon  earth  at  this  unfea- 
ibnable  hour  ?  - 

Merc.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  prefently  ;  but  firft  let  me  fit 
down  ;  for  I'm  confoundedly  tired. 

Night.  Fie,  Mercury  !  fure  your  tongue  runs  before 
your  wit,  now.  Does  it  become  a  god,  think  you,  to 
fay  that  he  is  tired  ? 

Merc.  Why,  do  you  think  the  Gods  are  made  of  iron  ? 

Night.  No ;  but  you  fhould  always  keep  up  the  deco 
rum  of  divinity  in  your  converfation,  and  leave  to  man 
kind  the  ufe  of  fuch  vulgar  words  as  derogate  from  the 
dignity  of  immortality. 

Merc.  Ay,  'tis  fine  talking,  faith,  in  that  eafy  chariot 
of  yours :  you  have  a  brace  of  fine  geldings  before  you, 
and  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  touch  the  reins  with  your 
finger  or  thumb,  throw  yourfelf  back  in  your  feat,  and  en 
joy  your  ride  wherever  you  pieafe  :  but  'tis  not  fo  with 
me  ;  I,  who  am  the  metfenger  of  the  gods,  and  traverfe 
more  ground,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  all  of  them 
put  together,  am,  thanks  to  Fate,  the  only  one  that  is 
not  furnifhed  with  a  vehicle. 

Night.  But  if  Fate  has  denied  you  a  vehicle,  fhe  has 
beftowed  wings  upon  your  feet. 

Merc.  Yes,  I  thank  her.  that  I  might  make  the  more 
•hafte  ;  but  does  making  more  haile,  keep  me  from  being 
tired,  d'ye  think  ? 

N.:ght.  Well,  but  to  the  bufinefs.  What  have  you  to 
lay  to  me  ? 

JUtrc.  Why,  as  I  told  you,  I  have  a  meflage  from  Ju 
piter  ;  it  is  his  will  and  pleaiure,  that  you  muffle  up  this 
ii  part 
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part  of  the  world  in  your  dark  mantle,  fomewhat  longer 
than  utual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Night.  Why,  what  is  to  be  done  now  ? 

Merc.  Done  !  why,  he  is  this  night  to  be  the  progeni 
tor  of  a  demigod,  who  (hall  deitroy  monrters,  humble  ty 
rants,  and  redrefs  the  injured;  men  are  to  become  happy 
by  his  labours,  and  heroic  by  his  example. 

Night.  Jupiter  is  very  gracious  indeed  to  mankind  ; 
but  I  am  not  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  honourable 
employment  he  has  been  pleafed  to  ailign  me  in  this  bu 
ll  nefs. 

Merc.  Not  obliged  to  him,  Madam  !  why  fo  ?  You 
was  always  a  friend  to  mankind  ;  and  he  might  reafonably 
think  you  would  take  pleafure  in  deferving  their  homage 
upon  fo  important  an  occafion. 

Night.  Pleafure !  What,  in  taking  upon  me  the  moil 
odious  character  \  a  character  that 

Merc.  Come,  come,  Madam  ;  that  is  good  of  which 
good  comes :  this  is  a  fafe  principle  for  us  deities,  what 
ever  it  is  for  mortals,  who  can  no  more  fee  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  own  actions,  than  what  is  doing  behind 
your  curtain. 

Night.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  acknowledge,  Sir,  that 
you  are  much  better  acquainted  with  thefe  affairs  than  I 
am  ;  and  therefore  will  e'en  accept  of  my  employment, 
relying  wholly  upon  your  judgment. 

Merc.  Not  fo  raft,  good  Madam  Night ;  none  of  your 
innuendo's,  if  you  pleale :  you  are  reported  not  to  be  fo  ihy 
as  you  pretend  ;  and  I  know  that  you  are  the  truily  con 
fident  of  many  a  private  treaty,  and  have  as  little  to  boaft 
of,  in  fome  particulars,  as  I, 

Night.  Well,  well,  do  not  let  us  expofe  ourfelves  to  the 
malicious  laughter  of  mankind,  by  our  quarrels. 

Merc.  About  your  bufinefs,  then  ;  put  a  fpoke  into 
your  chariot- wheels,  and  order  the  feven  ftars  to  halt, 
while  I  put  my felf  into  the  habit  of  a  ferving-man,  and 
drefs  up  a  falie  Sofia,  to  wait  upon  a  falfe  Amphitryon. 
Good  night,  Night. 

Night.  My  fervice  to  Jupiter.     Farewel,  Mercury. 

[Night  goes  backward.    Exit  Merc. 

SCENE, 
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SCENE,     Amphitryon'*  Palace. 

Enter  Alcmena. 

Ak.  Why  was  I  marry'd  to  the  man  I  love  ? 
For,  had  he  been  indifferent  to  my  choice, 
Or  had  been  hated,  abfence  had  been  pleafure  ; 
Bat  now  I  fear  for  my  Amphitryon's  life. 
At  home,  in  private,  and  fecure  from  war, 
I  am  amidft  an  hoft  of  armed  foes ; 
Suftaining  all  his  cares,  pierc'd  with  his  wounds  ; 
And,  if  he  falls,  (which,  Oh,  ye  gods,  avert !) 
Am  in  Amphitryon  (lain.     Would  I  were  there, 
And  he  were  here  !   fo  might  we  change  our  fates, 
That  he  might  grieve  for  me,  and  I  might  die  for  him ! 
Enter  Phasdra,  running. 

Phad.  Good  news,  good  news,  Madam  ! — Oh,  fuch 
admirable  news,  that,  if  I  kept  it  in  a  moment,  I  Ihould 
burft  with  it ! 

Ale.  Is  it  from  the  army  ? 

Ph&d.  No  matter. 

Ale.  From  Amphitryon  ? 

Pha.  No  matter,  neither. 

Ak\  Anfwer  me,  I  charge  thee,  if  thy  good  news  be 
any  thing  relating  to  my  Lord  ;  if  it  be,  afliire  thyfelf 
of  a  reward. 

Pb&d.  Ay,  Madam,  now  you  fay  fomething  to  the  mat 
ter.  You  know  the  bufinefs  of  a  poor  waiting- woman 
here  upon  earth,  is  to  be  fcraping  upfomething  againit  a 
rainy  day,  called  the  day  of  marriage  ;  everyone  in  our 
own  vocation.  But  what  matter  is  it  to  me  if  my  Lord 
has  routed  the  enemy,  if  I  get  nothing  of  their  fpoils  ? 

Ale.  Say,  is  my  Lord  victorious  ? 

P';:#d.  Why,  he  is  victorious.  Indeed,  I  prayed  de 
voutly  to  Jupiter  for  a  victory  ;  by  the  fame  token,  that 
you  fhould  give  me  ten  pieces  of  gold,  if  I  brought  you 
news  of  it. 

Ale.  They  are  thine ;  fuppofing  he  be  fafe  too. 

Ph&d.  Nay,  that's  a  new  bargain  ;  for  I  vowed  to 
Jupiter,  that  then  you  mould  give  me  ten  pieces  more. 
But  I  do  undertake  for  my  Lord's  fafety,  if  you  will 
pleafe  to  difcharge  Jupiter  of  the  debt,  and  take  it  upon 
you  to  pay. 

B  2  Ak. 
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Ale.  When  he  returns  in  fafety,  Jupiter  and  I  wil 
pay  your  vow. 

Pbsed.  And  I  am  fure  I  articled  with  Jupirer,  that  it*  I 
brought  you  news,  that  my  Lord  was  upon  ret.irn,  you 
fhould  grant  me  one  iYnail  favour  more,  that  will  coll  you 
nothing. 

Ale.  Make  hafle,  thou  torturer;  is  my  Amphitryon 
upon  return  ? 

Pbad.  Prcmife  me  that  I  fliall  be  your  bedfellow  to 
night,  as  I  have  been  ever  fince  my  Lord's  abfe-nce • 

unlefs  J  (hall  be  pleafed  to  releafe  you  of  your  word. 

Ale.  That's  a  final  1  requeft  ;  'tis  granted. 

fbeed.  But,  fwear,  by  Jupiter. 

Ak.  I  fwear,  by  Jupiter. 

Pbad.  Then,  I  believe  he  is  viftoridtos  ;  and  I  know 
he  is  fafe  ;  for  I  looked  through  the  key-hole,  and  faw 
him  knocking  at  the  gate. 

Ale.  And  wouldil  thou  not  open  to  him  r  Oh,  thou 
traitrefs ! 

fbad.  No,  I  was  a  little  wifer.     I  left  Sofia's  wife  to 
let  him  in  ;   for  I  was  refolved  to  bring  the  news,  a^d 
make  my  pennyworths  out  of  him,  as  time  iliall  iliow. 
Enter  Jupiter  in  the  Jbape  of  Amphitryon,  •with  Sofia* j 
w//J»,  Bromia.     He  kijfts  and  embraces  Alcmena, 

jfup.  Oh,  let  me  live  for  ever  on  thofe  lips  ! 
The  ne6tar  of  the  gods  to  thefe  is  taftelefs. 
i  fwear,  that  were  I  Jup'ter,  this  night 
J  would  renounce  my  Heav'n  to  be  Amphitryon- 

Ale.  Then,  not  to  fwear  beneath  Amphitryon's  oath, 
(Forgive  me,  Juno,  if  I  am  profane) 
I  fwear,  I  would  be  what  I  am  this  night, 
And  be  Alcmena,  rather  than  be  Juno. 

Rrom.  Good,  my  Lord,  what's  become  of  my  poor 
bedfellow,  your  man,  Sofia?  What,  I  fay,  tho*  I  am  a 
poor  woman,  I  have  a  hufband  as  well  as  my  Lady. 

Pb<ed.  And  what  have  you  done  with  your  old  friend, 
and  my  old  fweetheart,  Judge  Gripus?  If  he  be  rich, 
I'll  make  him  welcome,  like  an  honourable  magistrate  ; 
but  if  not 

Ale.  My  Lord,  you  tell  me  nothing  of  the  battle. 
Is  Thebes  victorious  ?  Are  our  foes  deitroy'd  ? 

For, 
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For,  now  I  find  you  fafe,  I  fhould  be  glad 
To  hear  you  were  in  danger. 

Erom'  [Pulling  him  an  one  fide.]  I  alked  the  firft  quef- 
tion  ;  anivver  me,  my  Lord. 

Phad.  [Pulling  him  on  father  fide.]  Peace  !  mine's  a 
lover,  and  yours  but  a  huiband  ;  and  my  Judge  is  my 
Lord  too ;  the  title  iliall  take  place,  and  I  will  be 
anlwered. 

Jttp.  Sofia  is  fafe — Gripus  is  rich — boih  coming 
I  rode  before  them  with  a  lover's  hafle. 

Ale.  Then  I,  it  feems,  am  iaft  to  be  regarded  ? 

Jup.  Not  fo,  my  love,  bur  thefe  obftreperous  tongues 
Have  fnatch'd-  their  anfwers  riiil:-— they  will  be  heard. 
Let  us  retire  wl^re  none  fliall  interrupt  us  ; 
I'll  tell  thee  there  the  battle  and  iuccefs. 
But  I  mall  oft  begin,  and  then  break  off; 
For  love  will  often  interrupt  my  tale, 
And  make  fo  fweet  confuhon  in  our  talk, 
That  thou  (haltalk,  and  I  fhall  anfwer  things, 
That  are  not  of  a  piece,  but  patch'd  with  killes ; 
And  nonfenie  fliall  be  eloquent  in  love. 

Ak.  I  am  the  fool  of  love,  and  find  within  me 
The  fondue fs  of  a  bride,  without  the  fear.   , 
My  whole  defires  and  willies  are  in  you. 
Great  Juno  !  thou,  whofe  holy  care  prefides 
O'er  wtdcied  love,  thy  choiceft  bleffings  pour 
On  this  aufpicious  n-.^it.     ' 

Jap.  Juno  may  grudge;   for  fhe  may  fear  a  rival 
In  thofe  bright  eyes  :  but  Jupiter  will  grant, 
And  doubly  bleis  this  night. 

Pb.SiL  \AjJik.]  But  Jupiter  fliould  alk  my  leave  fi'rft. 

Ak.   Bromia,  prepare  the  chamber  ; 
The  tedious  journey  hasdifpos'd  my  Lord. 
To  feek  his  needful  reft.  [Exit  Bromia. 

PbctiL  *Tis  very  true,  Madam  ;  the  poor  gentleman 
inuit  needs  be  weary :  and,  therefore,  'twas  not  ill  con 
trived,  that  he  muft  lie  alone  to-night. 

Ale.  [To  Jup.  J  1  muft  confefs,  I  made  a  kind  of  promife. 

PheetL  [Almoft  erying.\  A  kind  of  promife,  do  you  call 
it  ?  I  fee  you  would,  tain  be  coming  off.  I  am  fure  you 
fwore  to  me,  by  Jupiter,  that  I.fhould  be  your  bedfellow  ; 
and  I'll  accufc  you  to  him  too,  the  firft  prayers  I  make  ; 
and  I'll  pray  on  purpofe  too,  that  I  will, 

B  3  >/. 
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J" up.  Oh,  the  malicious  hilding  ! 

-^/r.  I  did  fwear,  indeed,  my  Lord. 

Jup.  Forfwear  thyftlf ;  for  Jupiter  but  laughs 
At  lovers  perjuries. 

Pbad.  The  more  frame  for  him,  if  he  does. 

Jup.  Alcmena,  come 

Ale.  [Sighing.']  She  has  my  oath  ; 
And  fure  (he  may  releafe  it,  if  fhe  pleafes 

Pbtfd.  Why,  truly,  Madam,  I  am  not  cruel,  in  my  na 
ture,  to  poor  diflrefled  lovers  ;  for  it  may  be  my  own 
cafe  another  day  :  and  therefore,  if  my  Lord  pleafes  to 
confider  me 

Jup.  Any  thing,  any  thing !  but  name  thy  wiih,  and 
have  it 

Phtfd.  Ay,  now  you  fay,  any  thing,  any  thing  !  but 
you  would  tell  me  another  ilory  to-morrow  morning. 
Look  you,  my  Lord,  here's  a  hand  open  to  receive  :  you 
know  the  meaning  of  it. 

Jup.  Thou  flialt  have  all  the  treafury  of  heaven. 

Pbxd,  Yes,  when  you  are  Jupiter  to  difpofe  of  it.  You 
have  got  fome  part  of  the  enemies  fpoil,  I  warrant  you— 
I  fee  a  little  trifling  diamond  upon  your  finger;  and  I  am 
proud  enough  to  think  it  would  become  mine  too. 

Jup.  Here,  take  it. 

[Taking  a  ring  off  bis  fager^  and  giving  it, 
This  is  a  very  woman  : 
Her  lex  is  avarice,  and  ihe,  in  one, 
Is  all  her  fex. 

Pbad.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  no  matter  what  you  fay  of  us.  Go, 

get  you  together,  you  naughty  couple »To-morrow 

morning  I  (hall  have  another  fee  for  parting  you. 

[Phaedra  goes  out  before  Alcmena  ^witb  a  light* 

Jup*  Now,  for  one  night,  I  leave  the  world  to  Fate ; 
Love  is  alone  my  great  affair  of  ftate. 
This  night  let  all  my  altars  fmoke  in  vain, 
And  man,  unheeded,  praifeme,  or  complain. 
Yet  if  in  fome  fhort  intervals  of  reft, 
JBy  fome  fond  youth,  an  am'rous  vow's  addrefl, 
His  pray'r  is  in  an  happy  hour  preferred  ; 
And  when  Jove  loves,  a  lover  fhall  be  heard.  [Exit, 

END  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 

ACT 
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ACT        II. 

A  Night-Scc?ic  of  a  Palace. 

Sofia  wifb  a  Jark-lantborn :  Mercury,   in  Sofia's  J?japer 
with  a  dark-lantborn  alfo. 

So  SI  A. 

WAS  not  the  devil  in  my  matter,  to  fend  me  out  this 
dreadful  dark  night,  to  bring  the  news  of  his  vic 
tory  to  my  Lady  ?  And  was  not  I  pollefled  with  ten  devils, 
for  going  on  his  errand,  without  a  convoy  for  the  fafe- 
guard  ot  my  perfon  ?  Lord  how  am  I  melted  into  fweat 
with  fear  !  I  am  diminifhed  of  my  natural  weight  above 
two  (tone.  I  fhall  not  bring  halt  myfelf  home  again,  to 
my  poor  wile  and  family.  Well,  the  greateft  plague  of  a 
ferving-man  is  to  be  hired  to  fome  great  lord.  They  care 
not  what  drudgery  they  put  upon  us,  while  they  lie  lol 
ling  at  their  eate  a-bed,  and  itretch  their  lazy  limbs  in  ex- 
pe&ation  of  the  whore  which  we  are  fetching  for  them. 
The  better  fort  of  them  will  fay,  Upon  my  honour,  at 
every  word  :  yet  alk  them  for  our  wages,  and  they  plead 
the  privilege  of  their  honour,  and  will  not  pay  us ;  nor 
let  us  take  our  privilege  of  the  law  upon  them.  Thefe  are  a 
very  hopeful  fort  of  patriots,  to  ftand  up  as  tU  y  do,  for  li 
berty  and  property  of  the  fubject.  There's  confcience 
for  you  ! 

Merc.  [AJtJe.]  This  fellow  has  fomethlng  of  the  re 
publican  fpirit  in  him. 

Sof.  \_LookingaboT4thim.'}  Stay;  this,  methinks,  (hould 
be  our  houfe.  And  I  fliould  thank  the  gods  now,  for 
bringing  me  fafe  home.  But  I  think  I  had  as  good  let  my 
devotions  alone,  till  I  have  got  the  reward  for  my  good 
news,  and  then  thank  them  once  for  all ;  for,  if  I  praife 
tHem  before  I  am  fafe  within  doors,  fome  damn'd  maftirT 
dog  may  come  out  and  worry  me ;  and  then  my  thanks 
are  thrown  away  upon  them. 

Merc.  [AJide.]  Thou  art  a  wicked  rogue,  and  wilt  have 
thy  bargain  before-hand  :  therefore  thou  get'ft  not  into 
the  houfe  this  night ;  and  thank  me  accordingly  as  I  ufe 
thee. 

Sof.  Now  I  am  to  give  my  Lady  an  account  of  my 
Lord's  victory ;  'tis  good  to  exercife  my  parts  before 
hand,  and  file  my  tongue  into  eloquent  expreffions,  to 
tickle  her  ladyfliip's  imagination* 
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Merc.  [AJidc.]  Good  !  and  here's  the  god  of  eloquence 
to  jud^e  of  thy  oration. 

Sof.  [Setting  down  bis  lantborn.]  This  lanthorn,  for 
once,  fhall  be  my  Lady  ;  becaufe  (he  is  the  lamp  of  all 
beauty  and  perfection. 

Merc.  Excellent  ! 

Sof.  Then  thus  I  make  my  addrefles  to  her.  [Bows.] 
Madam,  my  Lord  has  chofen  me  out,  as  the  moft  faithful, 
though  the  moft  unworthy  of  his  followers,  to  bring  your 
ladylhip  this  following  account  of  our  glorious  expedition. 
—Then  flie — Oh,  my  poor  Soiia,  [In  ajlrill  tone.]  how 
am  I  overjoyed  to  fee  thee  !  —  She  can  fay  no  let's 
Madam,  you  do  me  too  much  honour,  and  the  world  will 

envy  me  this  glory — Well  anfwered  on  my  fide And 

how  does  my  Lord  Amphitryon  ? Madam,  he  always 

does  like  a  man  of  courage,  when  he  is  called  by  honour 
—There,  I  think,  I  nick'd  it  -But,  when  will  he  re 
turn  ? As  foon  as  poffibly  he  can  ;  but  not  fo  foon  as 

his  impatient  heart  could  wifh  him  with  your  ladyfhip. 

Merc.  [Jfide]  When  Thebes  is  an  univeriity,  thou 
deferveft  to  be  their  orator. 

Sof.  But  what  does  he  do,    and  what  does  he  fay? 

Pr'ythee,  tell  me  fomething  more  of  him- He  always 

fays  lefs  than  he  does,  Madam  ;  and  his  enemies  have 
found  it' to  their  coft — Where  the  devil  did  I  learn  thefe 
elegancies  and  gallantries  ? 

Merc.  So  ;  he  has  all  the  natural  endowments  of  a  fop, 
and  only  wants  the  education. 

Sof.  [Staring  up  to  tbejky.]  What,  is  the  devil  in  the 
night  ?  She's  as  long  as  two  nights.  The  feven  (tars  are 
juft  where  they  were  feven  hours  ago.  High  day  -high 
night,  I  mean,  by  my  favour.  What,  has  Phoebus  been 
Claying  the  good-fellow,  and  over-ilept  himfelf,  that  he 
forgets  his  duty  to  us  mortals  ? 

Merc.  How  familiarly  the  rafcal  treats  us  gods  !  but  I 
fhall  make  him  alter  his  tone  immediately. 

[Mercury  comes  nearer,  and  Jtands  jujl  before  hint* 

Sof.  \  Seeing  him,  and  parting  lack,  djide.]  How  now  ! 
What,  do  my  eyes  dazzle,  or  is  my  dark  lanthorn  falfe 
to  me  ?  Is  not  that  a  giant  before  our  door,  or  a  g-hoft  of 
fomebody  llain  in  the  late  battle  ?  If  he  be,  'tis  uncon- 
jfciooably  done,  to  fright  an  honeit  man  thus,  who  never 

drew 
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ilrew  weapon  wrath  fully  in  all  his  life.  Whatever  wight  he 

be,  I  am  devilifhiy  afraid,  that's  certain  ;  but  'tis  difcre- 

tion  to  keep  my  own  counfel.     I'll  ling,  that  I  may  feem 

valiant. 

[Sofia///£5 ;  and  as  Mercury  fpeaks,  by  little  and  little  irops 

bis  voice. 

Merc.  What  fancy  companion  is  this,  that  deafens  us 
with  his  hoarfe  voice  ?  What  midnight  ballad-finger  have 
we  here  ?  I  ihall  teach  the  villain  to  leave  off  catter- 
wawling. 

Sof.  I  would  I  had  courage  for  his  fake  ;  that  I  might 
teach  him  to  call  my  iingingcattenvawling — An  illiterate 
rogue  ;  an  enemy  to  the  mufes  and  to  muiic. 

Merc.  There  is  an  ill  favour  that  offends  my  noflrils ; 
and  it  wafteth  this  way. 

Sof.  He  has  fmelt  me  out.  My  fear  has  betrayed  me 
into  this  favour—  I  am  a  dead  man — The  bloody  villain  is 
at  his  fee,  fa,  fum,  already. 

Merc.  Stand ;  who  goes  there  ^ 

Sof.  A  friend. 

Mrc.  Wrhat  friend? 

Sof.  Why,  a  friend  to  all  the  world  that  will  give  me 
.leave  to  live  peaceably. 

Merc.  I  defy  peace  and  all  its  works — My  arms  are  out 
of  exercife ;  they  have  mauled  nobody  thefe  three  days : 
I  long  for  an  honourable  occafion  to  pound  a  man,  and 
lay  him  aileep  at  the  firfl  buffet. 

Sof.  [A/Me.]  That  would  almoft  do  me  a  kindnefs ;  for 
I  have  been  kept  waking,  without  tipping  one  wink  of 
fleep,  thefe  three  nights. 

Merc.  Of  what  quality  are  you,  fellow? 

Sof.  Why,  I  am  a  man,  fellow—Courage,  Sofia ! 

Merc.  What  kind  of  man  ? 

Sof.  Why,  a  two-legged  man  ;  what  man  mould  I  be  ? 
\LAfide.'\  I  mull  bear  up  to  him  ;  he  may  prove  as  errant 
a  milkfop  as  myfelf. 

Merc.  Thou  art  a  coward,  I  warrant  thee  j  do  I  not  hear 
thy  teeth  chatter  in  thy  head  ? 

Sof.  Ay,  ay,  that's  only  a  fign  they  would  be  fnapping 
at  thy  nofe— [4&/<?,]  Blefs  me,  what  an  arm  and  fill  he 
has !  with  great  thumbs  too,  and  golls  and  knuckle-bones 
of  a  very  butcher, 

Merc. 
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Merc.  Sirrah,  from  whence  come  you,  and  whither  g& 
you  ?  Anfwer  me  direclly,  upon  pain  of  aiTaffination. 

Sof.  I  am  coming  from  whence  I  came,  and  am  going 
whither  I  go  ;  that's  directly  home.  Tho*  this  is  fome- 
what  an  uncivil  manner  of  proceeding,  at  the  firft  fight 
of  a  man,  let  me  tell  you. 

Merc.  Then,  to  begin  our  better  acquaintance,  let  me 

firft  make  you  a  fmall  prefent  of  this  box  o'  th'  ear 

[Strikes  him. 

Sof.  If  I  were  as  choleric  a  fool  as  you  are,  now,  here 
would  be  fine  work  betwixt  us  two  ;  but  I  am  a  little  bet 
ter  bred,  than  to  difturb  the  ileeping  neighbourhood ; 
and  fo,  good  night,  friend [Going. 

Merc.  [Stopping  him.'}  Hold,  Sir  ;  you  and  I  muft  not 
part  fo  ealily.  Once  more,  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Sof.  Why,  I  am  going  as  fail  as  I  can,  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  your  clutches.  Let  me  but  only  knock  at  that 
door  there. 

Merc.  What  bufinefs  have  you  at  that  door,  firrah  ? 

Sof.  This  is  our  houfe ;  and  when  I'm  got  in  1*11  tell 
you  more. 

Merc.  Whofe  houfe  is  this,  faucinefs,  that  you  are  fo 
familiar  with,  to  call  it  ours  ? 

Sof.  'Tis  mine,  in  the  firft  place j  and  next,  my  matter's  ; 
for  I  lie  in  the  garret,  and  he  lies  under  me. 

Merc.  Have  your  matter  and  you  no  names,  firrah  ? 

Sof.  His  name  is  Amphitryon— Hear  that,  and  tremble. 

Merc.  What,  my  lord  general  ? 

Sof.  Oh  !  has  his  name  mollified  you  ?  I  have  brought 
you  down  a  peg  lower  already,  friend. 

Merc.  And  your  name  is 

•    Sof.  Lord,  friend,  you  are  fo  very  troublefome— What 
fliould  my  name  be,  but  Sofia  ? 

Merc.  How,  Sofia,  fay  you  ;  How  long  have  you  ta 
ken  up  that  name,  firrah  ? 

Sof.  Here's  a  fine  queftion  \  Why,  I  never  took  it  up, 
friend  ;  it  was  born  with  me. 

Merc.  What,  was  your  name  born  Sofia  ?  Take  this  re 
membrance  for  that  lie.  [Beats  him. 

Sof.  Hold,  friend  ;  you  are  fo  very  flippant  with  your 
hands,  you  won't  hear  reafon.  What  offence  has  my  name 
done  you,  that  you  mould  beat  me  for  it  ?  S.  O.  S.  I.  A. 

they 
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tliey  are  as  civil,  honeil,  harmlefs  letters,  as  any  are  in 
the  whole  alphabet. 

Mm.  1  have  no  quarrel  to  the  name,  but  that  'tis  e'en 
too  good  for  you,  and  'tis  none  of  yours. 

So/I  What,  am  not  I  Sofia,  fay  you  ? 

Merc.  No. 

kof.  I  fliould  think  you  a  re  Co  me  what  merrily  difpofed, 
if  you  had  not  beaten  me  in  fuch  fober  fadnefs.  You 
would  perfuade  me  out  of  my  heathen  name,  would  you? 

Merc.  Say  you  are  Sofia  again,  at  your  peril,  iirrah. 

So/.  L  dare  fay  nothing ;  but  thought  is  free.  Bur, 
whatever  I  am  called,  I  am  Amphitryon's  man,  and  the 
firft  letter  of  my  name  is  S  too.  You  had  bell  tell  me 
that  my  mailer  did  not  fend  me  home  to  my  lady,  with 
news  of  his  victory. 

'Merc.  I  fay  he  did  not. 

Sof.  Lord,  lord,  friend,  one  of  us  two  is  horribly  given 
to  lying ! — but  I  do  not  fay  which  of  us,  to  avoid  con 
tention. 

Mac.  I  fay  my  name  is  Sofia,  and  yours  is  nor. 

Sof.  I  would  you  could  make  good  your  words  ;  for 
then  I  fliould  not  be  beaten,  and  you  fliould. 

Merc.  I  find  you  would  be  Solia,  if  you  durft — {  but 

*  if  I  catch  you  thinking  fo 

4  Sof.  I  hope  I  may  fhink  I  was  Sofia  ;  and  I  can  find 
'  no  difference  between  my  former  felf,  and  my  prefent 

*  felf ;  but  that  I  was  plain  Sofia  before,  and  now  I  am 
4  lac'd  Sofia.' 

Merc.  Take  this,  for  being  fo  impudent  to  think  fo. 

[Beats  him. 

Sof.  [Kneeling.']  Truce  a  little,  I  befeech  thee.  I  would 
be  a  flock  or  a  ilone,  now,  by  my  good  will,  and  would 
not  think  at  all,  for  felf-prefervation.  But  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  argue  the  matter  fairly  with  you,  and  promife 
me  to  depofe  that  cudgel,  if  I  can  prove  myfelf  to  be  that 
man  that  I  was  before  I  was  beaten. 

*  Merc.  Well,  proceed  in  fafety.     I  promife  you  I  will 

*  not  beat  you. 

'  Sof.  In  the  firfl  place,  then,  is  not  this  town  called 
<  Thebes? 

*  Merc.  Undoubtedly. 

*  Sof.  And  is  not  this  houfe  Amphitryon's  ? 
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*  Merc.  Who  denies  it? 

'  Sof.  I  thought  you  would  have  denied  that  too  ;  for 

*  all  hang  upon  a  firing.     Remember  then,   that  thefe 

*  two  preliminary  articles  are  already  granted.     In  the 

*  next  place,  did  not  the  aforefaid  Amphitryon  beat  the 

*  Teleboans,  kill  their  king,  Pterelas,  and  fend  a  certain 

*  fervant,  meaning  fomebody,  that  for  fake's-fake  mail  be 
4  namelefs,  with  news  of  his  vidory,  and  of  his  reiblution 

*  to  return  to-morrow  ? 

«  Merc.  This  is  all  true,  to  a  very  tittle  :  but  who  is 

*  that  certain  fervant  ?  there's  all  the  queition. 

*  Sof.  Is  it  peace  or  war  betwixt  us  ? 

*  Merc.  Peace. 

*  Sof.  I  dare  not  wholly  truft  that  abominable  cudgel. 
But  'tis  a  certain  friend  of  yours  and  mine,  that  had  a 
certain  name,  before  he  was  beaten  out  of  it.     But  if 
you  are  a  man  that  depend  not  altogether  upon  force 
and  brutality,  but  fomewhat  alfo  upon  reafon,  now  do 
you  bring  better  proofs  that  you  are  that  fame  cer 
tain  man  ;  and  in  order  to  it,  anfwer  me  to  certain 
queftions. 

4  Merc.  I  fay  I-am  Sofia,  Amphitryon's  man.     What 
reafon  have  you  to  urge  againft  it  ? 
'  Sof.  What  was  your  father's  name  ? 

*  Merc.  Davus ;  who  was  an  honefl  hufbandman,  whofe 
filler's  name  was  Harpage,  that  was  married  and  died  in 
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'  Sof.  So  far  you  are  right,  I  muft  confefs;  and  your 

*  wife's  name  is— — 

4  Merc.  Bromia — a  devilifli  (brew  of  her  tongue,  and  a 

*  vixen  of  her  hands,  that  leads  me  a  miferable  life— 

*  Sof.  By  many  aforrowful  token.     This  muft  be  I. 

*  Merc.  I  was  once  taken  upon  fufpicion  of  burglary, 
'  and  was  whipped  through  Thebes,  and  branded  forrny 

*  pains. 

4  Sof.  Right  me  again.    But  if  you  are  I,  as  I  begin  to 
'  fufpedt,  that  whipping  and  branding  might  have  been 

*  paifed  over  in  filence,  for  both  our  credits.' 'And  yet, 

now  I  think  on't,  if  f  am  I,  (as  I  am  1)  he  cannot  be   I. 
Allthefecircumftances  he  might  have  heard;  but  I  will 
now  interrogate  him  upon  Come  private  pailages.  [Ajnie.\ 
What  was  Amphitryon's  (hare  of  the  booty  r 

Merc. 
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Merc.  A  buckle  of  diamonds,  confuting  of  five  large 
Hones,  which  was  woin  as  an  ornament  by  Pterelas. 

Sof.   What  does  he  intend  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mere.  To  prelent  it  to  his  wire,  Alcmena. 

Sof.  And  where  is  it  now  ? 

Merc.  In  a  cafe,  fealed  with  my  mailer's  coat  of  arms. 

Sof.  This  is  prodigious,  I  confefs  ! — but  yet  'tis  no 
thing,  now  r  think  on't;  for  fome  falfe  brother  may  have 
revealed  it  to  him.  [/#£&•.] — But  I  have  another  queition 
to  alk  you,  of  fomewhat  that  pafled  only  betwixt  myfelf 
and  me  — If  you  are  Sofia,  what  were  you  doing  in  the 
heat  of  battle  ? 

Merc.  What  a  wife  man  fhould,  that  has  a  refpeft  for 
his  own  perfon.  I  ran  into  our  tent,  and  hid  myfelf 
amongft  the  baggage  ? 

Scf.  [AfiJc.]  Such  another  cutting  anfwer,  and  I  muft 
provide  myfelf  of  another  name,  \To-blm.~\  And  how  did 
you  pafs  your  time  in  that  fame  tent  ? — You  need  not  an 
fwer  to  every  c-rcumftauce  fo  exactly  now  ;  you  muft  lie 
a  little,  that  I  may  think  you  the  more  me. 

Merc.  That  cunning  (hall  not  ferve  your  turn,  to  cir 
cumvent  me  out  of  my  name.  I  am  for  plain  naked 

truth There  flood  a  hogfhead  of  old  wine,  which  my 

Lord  referred  for  his  own  drinking 

Sof.  [Afide.]  Oh,  the  devil !  /\s  fuve  as  death,  he  muft 
have  hid  him  (elf  in  that  hogfhead,  or  he  could  never  hate 
known  that. 

Merc.  And  by  that  hogfhcad,  upon  the  ground,  there 
lay  the  kind  inviter  and  provoker  of  good  drinking 

Sof.  Nay,  now  I  have  caught  you  — there  was  neither 
inviter  nor  provoker  ;  for  I  was  all  alone. 

Merc.  A  lufty  gammon  of • 

Sof.  Bacon  ! That  word  has  quite  made  an  end  of 

me Let  me  fee — This  muft  be  I,  in  fpite  of  me 

But  let  me  view  him  nearer. 

[Walks  about  Mercury  with  his  dark  lanthorn. 

Merc.  What  are  you  walking  about  me  for,  with  yuur 
dark  lanthorn  ? 

Sof.  No  harm,  friend  ;  I  am  only  furveying  a  parcel 
of  earth  here  that  I  find  we  two  are  about  to  bargain  for. 
[A/ttle.]  He's  damnable  like  me,  that's  certain. — Imprlmi^ 
there's  the  patch  upon  my  nofe,   with  a  pox  to  him — 
C  licw* 
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Item,  A  very  foolifh  face,  with  a  long  chin  at  the  end 
on't — Item,  one  pair  of  (Gambling  legs,  with  two  fplay 
feet  belonging  to  them.  hn&—fu?nma  tctalis,  from  head 

to  foot,  all  my  bodily  apparel [To  Merc.]  Well,  you 

are  Sofia;  there's  no  denying  it.  But  what  am  I,  then? 
for  my  mind  mifgives  me,  I  am  fomebody  ilill,  if  I  knew 
but  who  I  were. 

Men.  When  I  have  a  mind  to  be  Soda  no  more,  then 
them  may 'ft  be  Sofia  again. 

Sof.  I  have  but  one  requeft  more  to  thee — that,  tho* 
not  as  Sofia,  yet  as  a  Granger,  I  may  go  into  that  houfe, 
and  carry  a  civil  meflage  to  my  Lady. 

Merc.  No,  lirrah;  not  being  Sofia,  you  have  no  mef- 
fige  to  deliver,  nor  lady  in  this  houfe. 

Sof.  Thou  cantl  not  be  fo  barbarous,  to  let  me  lie  in 
the  ftreets  all  night,  after  fuch  a  journey,  and  fuch  a 
beating ;  and  therefore  1  am  refolved  to  knock  at  the 
door  in  my  own  defence. 

Merc.  If  you  come  near  the  door,  I  recall  my  word, 

and  break  oft"  the  truce and  then  exp^6t 

[Holds  uj>  bis  cudgel, 

Scf.  No,  the  devil  take  me,  if  I  do  exped— I  have  telt 
too  well  what  four  fruit  that  crab-tree  bears  :  I'll  rather 
Vcat  it  back  upon  the  hoof  to  my  Lord  Amphitryon,  to 
fee  if  lie  will  acknowledge  me  for  Sofia :  if  he  does  not, 
then  I  am  no  longer  his  (lave  ;  there's  my  freedom  dearly 
purchaftd  with  a  Tore  drubbing  :  if  he  does  acknowledge 
me,  then  I  am  Sofia  again  ;  fo  far  'tis  tolerably  well :  but 
then  I  ihall  have  a  fecoud  drubbing  for  an  un fortunate am- 
'bafiador  ns  I  am  ;  and  that's  intolerable.  [Exit. 

Mtrc.  I  have  fobbed  his  excellency  pretty  well.     Now 
let  him  return,  and  make  the  bed  of  his  credentials.   But 
here  cor.t-s  Jupiter. 
Enter    [upiier,   leading   Alcmena,  followed  ly  Phcedra. 

Pages  with  torches  before  them, 
y?t/>'  Thofe  torches  are  oftenfive ;  {land  aloof: 

[  To  the  Pages. 

For  iho*  they  blefs  me  with  thy  heav'nly  fight,      [Fo  her. 
Thfv  may  diiclofe  thefecret  I  would  hide. 
The  Thebans  muft  not  know  I  have  been  here  ; 
Detracting  crouds  would  blame  me,  that  I  ftole 
•Thcie  happy  moments  from  my  public  charge, 

To 
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To  confecrate  to  thee  ;  and  I  could  wifli 
That  none  were  witnefs  of  the  theft,  but  flie 
By  whom  it  is  appro v'd 

Ak.  So  long  an  abfence,  and  fo  fhort  a  fhy  ! 
What,  but  one  night !  One  night  of  joy  and  love, 
Could  only  pay  one  night  of  cares  and  fears ; 
And  all  the  reft  are  an  uncancell'd  fum. 

Jup.  Alcmena,  I  muft  go. 

Ale.  Not  yet,  my  Lord. 

Jup.  Indeed,  I  muft. 

Ale.  Indeed,  you  mall  not  go. 

Jup.  Behold  the  ruddy  ilreaks  o'er  yonder  hill ! 
Thole  are  the  blufhes  of  the  breaking  morn, 
That  kindle  day -light  to  this  nether  world. 

Ak.  No  matter  for  the  day  ;  it  was  but  made 
To  number  out  the  hours  of  bufy  men. 
Let  them  be  bufy  ftill,  and  (till  be  wretched ; 
And  take  their  fill  of  anxious  drudging  day  : 
But  you  and  I  will  draw  our  curtains  clofe, 
Extinauifh  day-light,  and  (hut  out  the  fun. 
Stay,  then,  my  Lord — I'll  bribe  you  with  thiskif?. 

4  Merc.  [Afifk.'}  That's  a  plaguy  little  devil.     What  a 

*  roguifh  eye  fhe  has  !    I  begin   to  like  her  ftrangely. 
4  She's  the  perquiiite  of  my   place  too ;   for  my  Lady's 

*  waiting-woman  is  the  proper  fees  of  my  Lord's  chief 

*  gentleman.' 

Jup.  A  bribe,  indeed,  that  foon  will  bring  me  back  ; 
Though  now  it  is  not  poffible  to  flay. 

Ak.  Not  poffible  !   Alas,  how  iliort  is  life, 
If  we  compute  alone  thofe  happy  hours 
In  which  we  wifli  to  live !   '  Our  feventy  years 

Are  fill'd  with  pains,  difeafes,  wants  and  woes, 

And  only  dafh'd  with  love  ;  a  little  love  ! 

Sprinkled  by  fits,  and  with  a  fparing  hand. 

Count  all  our  joys,  from  childhood  ev'n  to  age, 

They  would  but  make  a  day  of  ev'ry  year. 

Oh,  would  the  gods  comprife  the  quintelTence 

In  feventy  days,  and  take  the  reit  away  !' 

Jup.  By  heav'n,  thy  ev'ry  word  and  look,  Alcmena, 
Fans  the  fierce  flame  thy  charms  have  kindled.here. 
My  love,  encreas'd  by  thine,  as  fire  by  fire, 
Mounts  with  more  ardour  in  a  brighter  bla/.e. 

C  2  But 
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Bat  yet  one  fcruple  pains  me  at  my  parting ; 

1  love  fo  nicely,  that  I  cannot  bear 

To  owe  my  pleafures  to  fubmiffive  duty  : 

Tell  rhe,  and  footh  my  paffion,  that  you  give  them 

All  to  the  lover,  and  forget  the  huiband. 

*  Ale.  And  yet,  my  Lord,  the  hufband's  right  alone 
4  Can  juilify  the  love  that  burns  for  you  : 

*  Nor  do  I  fuffer  ought  that  would  fuggeft 

*  The  fcruple  which  your  fond  defire  has  rais'd. 

'  .7«/.  Oh,  that  you  lov'd  like  me!  then  you  would 

*  A  thoufand  thoufand  niceties  in  love.  [iiad 

*  The  common  love  of  fex  to  fex  is  brutal : 

*  But  love  refin'd  will  fancy  to  itferf 

*  Millions  of  gentle  cares,  and  fweet  difquiets. 

*  The  being  happy  is  not  half  the  joy  ; 

*  The  manner  of  the  happinefs  is  all. 

*  Ale.  Confeffing  that  you  love  and  are  helov'd, 

*  Reft  happy  in  that  thought,  nor  wifh  to  lofe 

*  The  right  that  confecrates  the  lover's  joy. 

'  Jitp.  I  am  at  once  a  lover  and  an  hufband ; 

*  But  as  a  lover  only  I  am  h:tppy  : 

•  *  A  lover,  jealous  of  a  bufb^nd's  right, 

*  Hy  which  he  fcorns  to  claim  ;  whofe  tend'reft  joy 
Mufl  all  be  giv'n,  not  paid.     Oh,  my  Aicmena, 
Indulge  the  lover's  wifhes,  thus  refin'd, 

Divide  him  from  the  hufband,  give  to  each 

What  each  requires,  thy  virtue  to  the  huiband, 

And  on  the  lover  lavifh  nil  thy  love  !' 

Ale.  I  comprehend  not  what  you  mean,  my  Lord  : 
But  only  love  me  fill  I,  and  love  me  thus, 
And  think  me  filch  as  heft  may  pleafe  your  thought, 

Jitp.  .There's  my  fiery  of  love  in  all  I  fay  : 
But  duty,  cruel  duty,  tears  me  from  thee. 
How  e'er,  indulge  at  leafl  thisfmall  requeft— 
When  next  you  fee  your  huiband,  dear  Aicmena, 
Think  of  your  lover  then. 

Ale.  Oh,  let  me  ne'er  divide  what  Heav'n  has  join'd  \ 
Hufband  and  lover  both  are  dear  to  me. 

fup.  Farewel 

Ale.  Faiewel But  will  you  foon  return  ? 

jfup.  I  will,  believe  me,  with  a  lover's  hafte. 
[Exeuut  Jup.  and  Ale.  Jeverally :  Phscd,  follows  her. 

Merc* 
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Merc.  Now  I  ftiould  follow  him  ;  but  Love  has  laid  a 
lime-twig  for  me,  and  made  a  lame  god  of  me.  Yet  why 
Ihould  I  We  this  Phsedra  ?  She's  mercenary,  and  a  jilt  in 
to  the  bargain.  Three  thouland  years  hence,  there  will 
be  a  whole  nation  of  fuch  women,  in  a  certain  country 
that  will  be  called  France  ;  and  there's  a  neighbour  iiland 
too,  where  the  men  will  be  all  intereit.  Oh,  what  a  pre 
cious  generation  will  that  be,  which  the  men  of  the  iiland 
fliall  propagate  out  of  the  women  of  the  continent ! 

Re-enter  Phscdra. 

And  fo  much  for  prophecy  ;   for  ilie's  here  again,  and  I 
muft  love  her,  in  fpiteof  me. 

.  Well,  Sofia,  and  how  go  matters? 
.  Our  army  is  victorious. 
ih  And  my  fervant,  Judge  Gripus  ? 
Merc.  A  voluptuous  gormand. 

Pb<ed.  But  has  he  gotten  wherewithal  to  be  voluptu 
ous  ?  Is  he  wealthy  f* 

Merc.  He  fells  juilice  as  he  ufes,  fleeces  the  rich  rebels, 
and  hangs  up  the  poor. 

Phtfd.  Then,  while  he  has  money  he  may  make  love 
to  me.  Has  he  fent  me  no  token  ? 

Merc.  Yes,  a  kifs ;  and  by  the  fame  token,  I  am  to  give 
it  you,  as  a  remembrance  trom  him. 

Phail.  How  now,  impudence  !  A  beggarly  ferving-man 
prefume  to  kifs  me  ! 

Merc.  Suppofe  I  were  a  god,  and  fhould  make  love, 
to  you  ? 

Pbse.  1  would  firil  be  fatUfied  whether  you  were  a  poor 
god  or  a  rich  god. 

Merc.  Suppofe  I  were  Mercury,  the  god  of  merchan- 
dife? 

PhtfJ.  What,  the  god  of  fmall  wares  and  fripperies,  of 
pedlars  and  pilterers  ? 

Merc.  \_AJide. ~\  How  the -gipiy  defpifes  me  ! 
Phad.  I  had  rather  you  were  Plutus,  the  god  of  mo 
ney,  or  Jupiter  in  a  golden  fliower.  There  was  a  g<  d  for 
us  women  !  He  had  the  an  of  making  love.  Dull  thou 
think  that  kings,  or  gods  either,  get  miitrcffes  by  their 
good  faces  ?  I\o,  'tis  the  gold  and  the  prelents  ihcy  can 
make  :  thtre's  the  prerogative  they  have  over  the.r  fair 

C  3  Mvc. 
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Merc.  All  this  notwithstanding,  I  muft  tell  you,  pretty 
Phaedra,  I  am  defperately  in  love  with  you. 

Pbted.  And  I  muft  tell  thee,  ugly  Sofia,  thou  haft  not 
wherewithal  to  be  in  love. 

Merc.  Yes,  a  poor  man  may  be  in  love,  I  hope. 

Phted.  I  grant,  a  poor  rogue  may  be  in  love ;  but  he 
can  never  make  love.  Alas,  Sofia  !  thou  haft  neither 
tfV.ce  to  invite  me,  nor  youth  to  pleafe  me,  nor  gold  to 
biibe  me  j  and,  beiides  all  this,  thou  haft  a  wife — Poor, 
miferabie  Sofia  ! What,  ho,  Bromia  ! 

Men:  Oh,  thou  mercliefs  creature  I  why  doft  thou  con 
jure  up  that  fprite  of  a  wife  ? 

Pbtfd*  To  rid  myfelf  of  that  devil  of  a  poor  lover. 
Since  you  are  fo  lovingly  difpofed,  I'll  put  you  together. 
What,  Bromia,  I  fay,  make  hafte. 

Merc,  bince  thou  wilt  call  her,  (he  (hall  have  all  the 
cargo  I  have  gotten  in  the  wars. 

Pb&d.  Why,  what  have  you  gotten,  good  gentleman 
ibldier,  beiides  a  legion  of  [Snaps  her  fingers* 

Merc.  When  the  enemy  was  routed,  I  had  the  plun 
dering  of  a  tent. 

Phecd.  That's  to  fay,  a  houfe  of  canvas,  with  move- 
ables  of  ftraw Make  hafte,  Bromia 

Merc.  But  it  was  the  general's  own  tent. 

Pbted.  You  durft  not  fight,  I'm  certain ;  and  therefore 
came  laft  in,  when  the  rich  plunder  was  gone  beforehand. 
Will  you  ccrne,  Bromia  ? 

Merc.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  call  fo  loud A  great  goblet, 

that  holds  a  gallon. 

Phtfd.  Of  what  was  that  goblet  made  ?  Anfwer  quick 
ly  ;  for  I  am  juft  calling  very  loud Bro 

Merc.  Of  beaten  gold.  Now  call  aloud,  if  thou  doft 
not  like  the  metal. 

Pbtfd.  Bromia!  ^   [Fery fofrly. 

Mere.  That  ftruts  in  this  fafliion,  with  his  arms  a-kim 
bo,  like  a  city  magiftrate  ;  and  a  great  bouncing  belly, 
like  a  hoftefs  with  child  of  a  kilderkin  of  v/ine.  Now  what 
fay  you  to  that  prefent,  Phaedra  ? 

'  Why,  I  am  coniidering 

What,  I  pr'ythee  ? 

.  Why,  how  to  divide  the  bufinefs  equally  ;  to 

take 
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take  the  gift,  and  refufe  the  giver,  thou  art  fo  damnably 
Ugly  and  fo  old. 

Merc.  {AJide."}  Oh,  that  I  was  not  confined  to  this  un 
godly  (liape  to-day !  Bat  Gripus  is  as  old  and  as  ugly 
too. 

Pbtfd.  But  Gripus  is  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  my 
lady's  uncle  ;  and  if  he  marries  me,  I  fhall  take  place  of 
my  lady.  Hark,  your  wife  !  fhe  has  fent  her  tongue 
before  her.  I  hear  the  thunder-clap  already;  there's  a 
itoi  m  approaching. 

Merc.  Yes,  of  thy  brewing,  I  thank  thee  for  it :  Oh, 
how  I  fliould  hate  thee  now,  if  I  could  leave,  loving 
thee  ! 

Pb<zd.  Not  a  word  of  the  dear  golden  goblet,  as  you 
hope  for— —you  know  what,  Soiia. 

Merc.  You  give  me  hope  then • 

Phted.  Not  abfolutely  hope  neither :  but  gold  is  a 
great  cordial  in  love  matrers ;  and  the  more  you  apply 
of  it,  the  better. [AJide.'\  I  am  honeft,  that's  cer 
tain  ;  but  when  I  weigh  my  honefty  againft  the  goblet, 
I  am  not  quite  refolved  on  which  lide  the  fcale  will  turn. 

[ Exit  Phsedra. 
Merc.  [Aloud.~\   Farewel,  Phaedra;  remember  me  to 

my  wife,  and  tell  her- 

Enter  Bromia. 

Erom.  Tell  her  what  ?  Traitor !  that  you  are  going 
away  without  feeing  her. 

Merc.  That  I  am  doing  my  duty,  and  following  my 
m  after. 

Brom.  Umph fo  brifk   too!    Your  mafter  could 

leave  his  army  in  the  lurch,  and  come  galloping  home 
at  midnight,  and  fteal  to  bed  as  quietly  as  any  moufe,  I 
warrant  you  :  my  mafter  knew  what  belonged  to  a  mar 
ried  life;  but  you,  firrah- You  trencher-carrying 

rafcal,  you  worfe  than  dunghill-cock  !  that  flood  clap 
ping  your  wings  and  crowing  without  doors,  when  you 
Ihould  have  been  at  rooft,  you  villain  ! — 

Merc.  Hold  your  peace,  dame  Partlet,  and  leave  your 
cackling  :  my  mafter  charged  me  to  ftand  centry  with 
out  doors. 

Brnm.  My  mafter !  I  dare  fwear  thou  bely'ft  him  ; 
my  matter's  more  a  gentleman  than  to  lay  fuch  an  un- 

rea- 
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reafonable  command  upon  a  poor  diilrefltd  married 
couple,  and  after  fuch  an  abfence  to>o.  No,  there's  no 
companion  between  my  mailer  and  thee,  thoufneakfby. 

Merc.  No  more  than  there  is  betwixt  my  lady  and  you, 
Bromia.  You  and  I  have  had  our  time  in  a  civil  way, 
fpoufe,  and  much  good  love  has  been  betwixt  us :  but 
we  have  been  married  fifteen  years,  I  take  it;  and  that 
hoighty  toighty  bulinefs  ought,  in  confcierice,  to  be 
over. 

Brom.  Marry  come  up,  my  fancy  companion  !  I  am 
neither  old,  nor  ugly  enough,  to  have  that  faid  to  me. 

Merc.  But  will  you  hear  reafon,  Bromia?  My  lord 
and  my  lady  are  yet  in  a  manner  bride  and  bridegroom  : 
—do  but  think  in  decency,  what  a  jell  it  would  be  to  the 
family,  to  fee  two  venerable  old  married  people,  ogling 
and  leering,  and  fighing  out  fine  tender  things  to  one 
another  ! 

Brom.  How  now,  traitor  !  darefl  thou  maintain  that  J 
am  pail  the  age  of  having  fine  things  laid  to  me  ? 

Merc.  Not  fo,  my  dear ;  but  certainly  I  am  pail  the 
age  of  faying  them. 

Brom.  Thou  deierveft  not  to  be  yoked  with  a  woman 
of  honour,  as  1  am,  thou  perjured  villain  ! 

Merc.  Ay,  you  are  too  much  a  woman  of  honour,  to 
my  forrow  ;  many  a  poor  hufband  would  be  glad  ro  com 
pound  for  leis  honour  in  his  wife,  and  more  qu:.et.  Be 
honefl  and  continent  in  thy  tongue,  and  do  thy  vvoril 
with  every  thing  elfe  about  thee. 

Brom.  Thou  wouldil  have  me  a  woman  of  the  town, 
wouldil  thou  !  to  be  always  f peak  Ing  my  huibaiid  fair, 
to  make  him  digeft  his  cuckoldom  more  eafily  :  wouldil 
thou  be  a  wittal,  with  a  vengeance  to  thee  ?  I  am  re- 
folved  I'll  fcour  thy  hide  for  that  word. 

[Holds  up  her  ladle  at  him. 

Merc.  Thou  wilt  not  flrike  uhy  lord  and  hufband, 
wilt  thou  ?  [Sbeeourfei  him  alout ;  Mercury  running  about.} 
[Afide.~\  Was  ever  poor  deity  fo  hen-pecked  as  I  am !  — 
Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  charm  her  ailce-p  with  my  en 
chanted  rod, — before  I  am  difgraced  or  ravillied 

[Plucks  out  bis  cadttci'uS)  andjlrikcs  her  upon 
iivW>  it. 

Brom.  What,  art  thou  rebelling  againfl  thy  anointed 

wire  ! 
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wife  !  I'll  make  thee How  no\v  ! What,  has 

the  rogue  bewitched  me !   I  grow  dull  and  ftupid  on  the 

iudden 1  can  neither  flir  hand  nor  foot \Tarivn- 

;>,£..] 1  can't  fo  much  as  wag  my  tongue — neither  ; 

and  that's  the  laft  live— ing  part  about  a woman 

[Falls  down. 

Merc.  [Alone.]  Lord,  what  have  I  differed,   for  being 
but  a  counterfeit  married  man  one  day  !   If  ever  I  come 

to  his  houfe,  as  a  huiband  again then And  yet 

that  then  was  a  lie  too — For  while  I  am  in  love  with  this 

young  gipfy,  Phaedra,   I   ran  ft  return But  lie  thon 

there,  thou  type  of  Juno  ;  thou  that  wanteft  nothing  of 
her  tongue,  but  the  immortality.  If  Jupiter  ever  let 
thee  fet  foot  where  {he  is,  Juno  will  have  a  rattling 
iecend  of  thee. 

For  two  dich  tongues  will  break  the  poles  afunder  j 
And,  hourly  feolaing,  make  perpetual  thunder. 

[Exit  Mercury, 

END  of  the  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT      III. 

SCENE,  Id/ore  Amphitryon'/  Palace. 
Amphitryon  and  Sofia. 

AMPHITRYON. 

NOW,  firrah,  follow  me  into  the  houfe — thouflialt 
be  convinced  at  thy  own  coft,  villain  !  What  hor 
rible  lies  haft  thou  told  me  !  fuch  improbabilities,  fuch 
fluff,  fuch  nonfenfe  ! • 

Sof.  \  am  but  a  (lave,  and  you  are  mafter;  and  a  poor 
man  is  always  to  lie,  when  a  rich  man  is  pleafed  to  con 
tradict  him  :  but  as  fure  as  this  is  our  houte 

Am.  So  fure  'tis  thy  place  of  execution. 

&of.  Hold,  dear  Sir  !  if  I  mult  have  a  fecond  beating, 
in  confcience  let  me  ftrip  firft,  that  1  may  {how  you  the 
black  and  blue  ftreaks  upon  my  fides  and  {"houlders.  I  am 
fare  I  differed  them  in  your  fen-ice. 

Jm.  To  what  purpofe  wouldft  thou  fhow  them  ? 

So/.  Why,  to  the  purpofe  ihat  you  may  not  (Irike  me 

upon 
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upon  the  fore  places ;  and  that  as  he  beat  me  the  laft 
night  crofs-ways,  fo  you  would  pleafe  to  beat  me  lung- 
ways,  to  make  clean  work  oii't,  that  at  leait  my  fkin  may 
look  like  chequer-work. 

Am.  This  requeft  is  too  reafonable  to  be  refuted  :  but, 
that  all  things 'may  be  done  in  order,  tell  me  over  again 
the  fame  ftory,  with  all  the  circumitances  of  thy  com- 
miflion  ;  that  a  blow  may  follow  in  due  form  for  every 
lie.  To  repetition,  rogue,  to  repetition. 

Sof.  No,  it  (hall  be  all  lie  if  you  pleafe,  and  Til  eat 
my  words  to  fave  my  moulders. 

A?n.  Ay,  (irrah,  now  you  find  you  are  to  be  difproved  j 
but  'tis  too  late  :  to  repetition,  rogue,  to  repetition. 

Sof.  With  all  my  heart,  to  any  repetition  but  the 
cudgel.  But  would  you  be  pleated  to  anfwer  me  one 
civii  queftion  ;  Am  1  to  Life  complaiiance  to  you,  as  to  a 
great  perfon,  that  will  have  all  things  faid  your  own 
way  j  or,  am  I  to  tell  you  the  naked  truth  alone,  with 
out  the  ceremony  of  a  farther  beating  ? 

Am.  Nothing' but  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  ;  fo 
help  tliee  cudgel. 

Sof.  That's  a  damned  conclufion  of  a  fentence  :  but 

fince  it  mutt  be  fo Back  and  fides,  at  your  own 

peril 1  fet  out  from  the  port  in  an  unlucky  hour; 

I  went  darkling,  and  whittling,  to  keep  myfelf  from  be 
ing  afraid;  mumbling  curfes  betwixt  my  teeth,  for  be 
ing  lent  at  fuch  an  unnatural  time  of  night. 

Am.  How,  firrah,  curling  and  (wearing  againtt  your 
lord  and  matter  !  take \frofrgto  jtrlty* 

Sof.  Hold,  Sir — pray  confider,  if  this  be  not  unreafo- 
able,  to  ftrike  me  for  telling  the  whole  truth,  when  you 
commanded  me  :  I'll  fall  into  my  old  dog-trot  of  lying 
again,  if  this  mutt  come  of  plain  dealing. 

Am.  To  avo  d  impertinence.-,  make  an  end  of  your 
journey  ;  and  come  to  the  houfc :  what  iound  you 
there  ? 

Sof  I  found  before  the  door  a  fwinging  fellow,  with 
all  my  fhapes  and  features,  and  accoutcred  alib  in  my 
habit, 

*  Am.   Who  was  that  fellow  ? 

*  Scf.  Who  (liould  it  be,  but  another  Sofia  !  a  certain 
4  kind  of  another  me  :  who  knew  all  my  unfortunate 
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*  commiffion,  precifely  to  a  word,  as  well  as  I  Sofia  ;  as 
'  being  fent  by  yourfelf  from  the  port,  upon  the  fame 
4  errand  to  Alcmena. 

4  Am.  What  grofs  abfurdities  are  thefe  ? 

*  Sof.  Oh,  lord,  Oh,  lord  !  what  abfurdities  ?  as  plain 

*  as  any  packftaff.    That  other  me,  had  ported  himfelf 

*  there  before  me,  me. — You  won't  give  a  man  leave  ta 
4  fpeak  poetically  now  ;  or,  elfe  I  would  fay,  that  I  was 

*  arrived  at  the  door,  before  I  came  thither. 

*  Am.  This  muft  either  be  a  dream,  or  drunkennefs, 

*  or  madnefs  in  thee.     Leave  your  buffooning  and  ly- 
4  ing,  I  am  not  in  humour  to  bear  it,  lirrah. 

4  Sof.'  1  would  you  (hould  know  I  fcorn  a  lie,  and  am 
a  man  of  honour  in  every  thing,  but  juft  fighting.  I  tell 
you  once  again,  in  plain  lincerity  and  fimpii city  of  heart, 
that,  before  lull  night,  I  never  took  myieif  but  for  one 
lingle  individual  Soiia  ;  but,  coming  to  our  door,  I  found 
myielf,  I  know  not  how,  divided,  and,  as  it  were,  fplit 
into  two  Sofias. 

Am.  Leave  buffooning :  I  fee  you  would  make  me 
laugh  ;  but  you  ptay  the  fool  fcurvily. 

6/y*.  That  may  be  :  but  if  I  am  a  fool,  I  am  not  the 
only  fool  in  this  company. 

Am.   How  now,  impudence!  I  (hall 

Sof.  Be  not  in  wrath,  Sir:  I  meant  not  you.  I  cannot 
poffibly  be  the  only  fool ;  for  if  I  am  one  fool,  I  muft 
certainly  be  two  fools ;  becaufe,  as  I  told  you,  I  am 
double. 

Am.  That  one  mould  be  two  is  very  probable ! — A 
man  had  need  of  patience  to  endure  this  gibberiih — be 
brief,  and  come  to  a  concluiion 

Sof.  What  would  you  have,  Sir?  I  came  thither,  but 
the  t'other  I  was  there  before  me  ;  for  that  there  were 
two  I's,  is  as  certain,  as  that  I  have  two  eyes  in  this 
head  of  mine.  This  I,  that  am  here,  was  weary  :  the 
t'other  I  was  frefh :  this  I  was  peaceable,  and  t'other  I 
was  a  hectoring  bully  I. 

4  Am.  And  thou  expecteft  I  ihou'ld  believe  thee  ? 

4   Sof.    No,  I   am   not  fo  unreafonable  ;  for  I  could 

*  never  have  believed  it  myfeif,  if  I  had  not  been  well 

*  beaten  into  it :  but  a  cudgel,   you  know,  is  a  con- 

*  vincing  argument  in  a  brawny  fill.     What  fhall  I  lay, 

4  but 
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4  but  that  I  was  compelled  at  laft  to  acknowledge  my- 

*  (elf?  I  found  that  he  was  very  I,  without  fraud,'  coxen, 

*  or  deceit.     Befides,  I  viewed  myfeif,  as  in  a  mirror, 
4  from  head  to  foot — he  was  handfome,  of  a  noble  pre- 
c  ience,  a  charming  air,   looie  and  free  in  all  his  mo- 

*  tions — and  faw  he  was  fo  much  I,  that  I  fhould  have 
c  reafon  to  be  better  fatisfied  with  my  own  perfon,  if  his 

*  hands  had  not  been  a  little  of  the  heavieftV 

Am.  Once  again  to  a  conclufion :  fay  you  pafled  by 
him,  and  entered  into  thehoufe. 

Sof.  I  am  a  friend  to  truth,  and  fay  no  fuch  thing  :  he 
defended  the  door,  and  I  could  not  enter. ; 

Am.  How,  not  enter  ! 

Sof.  Why,  how  fhould  I  enter  ?  unlefs  I  were  a  fprite 
to  glide  by  him,  and  (hoot  myfeif  through  locks,  and 
bolts,  and  two-inch  boards  ? 

Am.  Oh,  coward  !  Didit  thou  not  attempt  to  pafs  ? 

Sof.  Yes ;  and  was  repulfed,  and  beaten  for  my  pains. 

Am.  Who  beat  thee  ? 

Sof.  I  beat  me. 

Am.  Didft  thou  beat  thyfelf? 

Sof.  I  don't  mean  I,  here  :  but  the  abfent  me  beat  me 
here  prefent. 

Am.  There's  no  end  of  this  intricate  piece  of  non- 
fenfe. 

Sof.  'Tis  only  nonfenfe,  becaufe  I  fpeak  it  who  am  a 
poor  fellow  ;  but  it  would  be  lenfe,  and  fubftantial  fenfe, 
if  a  great  man  faid  it,  that  was  backed  with  a  title,  and 
the  eloquence  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

Am.  No  more — but  let  us  enter.  Hold  ;  my  Alcmena 
is  coming  out,  and  has  prevented  me !  How  ftnmgely  will 
(he  be  furprized  to  fee  me  here,  fo  unexpectedly  ! 
Enter  Alcmena  and  Pha?dra. 

Ale.  [70Pha?d.J  Make  haite  after  me  to  the  temple  ; 
that  we  may  thank  the  gods  for  this  glorious  fuccefs, 
which  Amphitryon  has  had  againlt  the  rebels.  Oh, 
heaven !  \_Sccing  blm. 

Am.  Thofe  heav'ns,  and  all  the  bleft  inhabitants, 

[Saluting  bcr» 

Grant,  that  the  fweet  rewarder  of  my  pains 
May  ilill  be  kind,  as  on  our  nuptial  night. 

Ale.  So  foon  return'd  1 

Am. 
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Am.  So  foon  return'd !  Is  this  my  welcome  home  ? 

\Stcpping  back, 

So  foon  retUfn'B,  fays  I  am  come  unwifh'd  ! 
This  is  no  language  of  clearing  love  : 
Love  reckons  hours  for  months,  and  days  for  years ; 
And  every  little  abfence  is  an  age. 

Ale.  What  fays,  my  lord  ?  ^ 

Am.  No,  my  Alcmena,  no  : 
True  love  by  its  impatience  meafures  time, 
And  the  dear  objeft  never  comes  too  foon. 

Ale.   Nor  ever  came  you  fo,  nor  ever  mall : 
But  you  yourfelf  are  chang'd  tt'o'm  what  you  were, 
*  Pall'd  in  defires,  and  furl-cited  of  biifs  ;•' 
Not  fuch  as  when  laft  night  at  your  return 
I  fle\y  with  tranfport  to  your  clafping  .  rms. 

Am.  How's  this  ? 

Ale.  Did  you  not  read. your  welcome  in  my  eyes  ? 
Did  you  noc  hear  it  in  ai}  ialt'ring  wee  ? 
Did  noc  the  pleaftng  tumult  make  iny  frame, 
Nature's  fponianeous  proof  of  iudden  joy, 
Which  n-o  falie  love  canjeign  ! 

Am.  What's  this  you  tell  me  ? 

Ale.  Far  fliort  of  truth,   by  Heav'n  ! 
My  proofs  of  joy,  with  joy  you  then  receiv'd, 
And  gave  with  ufury  back.     At  break  of  day 
You  left  me  with  a  figh  ;  you  now  return, 
Though  not  unwifh'd,  yetlurely  unexpected; 
And  why  fliou'd  my  furprife  be  thought  a  crime  ? 
1  Am.  1  left  you  with  a  figh  at  break  of  day  !  — 

Ale.  Yes,   for  the  camp, have  you  forgot,  Am- 

Am.  Or,  have  you  d ream 'd,  Alcmena?       [phitryon? 
Perhaps fome  kind,  revealing  deity, 
Has.whifper'd,  in  your  fleep,  the  pleafingj  news 
Of  my  return  ;  and  you  believ'd  it  real ! 

Ale.  Some  melancholy  vapour,  fure,  has  feiz'd 
Your  brain,^  Amphitryon,  and  diilurb'd  your  fenfe : 
Or  yeilernight  is  not  fo  long  a  time, 
But  you  might  fpare  my  bin/lies,  and  remember 
How  kind  a  welcome  to  my  arms  I  gave  you. 
^  Am.  I  thank  you  for  my  melancholy  vapour. 

Ale.  'Tis  butajuit  requital  for  my  dream. 
D 
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Phcsd.  If  my  matter  thinks  fit  thus  to  angle  for  a 
quarrel,  I  think   he  had  no  great  reafon  to  come  back. 

[/«  the  mean  time  Amph.  and  Ale.  ^ivalk  by  themfdves^ 
and  frown  at  each  other  as  they  meet. 

Ant.  You  dare  not  juftify  it  to  my  face. 

Ale.  Not  what  ? 

Am.  That  I  returned  before  this  hour. 

Ale.  You  dare  not,  fure>  deny  you  came  lafl  night, 
And  ftaid  till  break  of  day. 

Am.  Oh,  impudence  ! Why,  Sofia  ! 

Sof.  Nay,  I  fay  nothing ;   for  all  things  here  may  go 
by  enchantment  (as  they  did  with  me)  for  ought  I  know. 

Ale.  Speak,  Phaedra,  was  he  here  ? 

Ph<zd.  You  know,  Madam,  I  am  but  a  chamber 
maid  ;  and  by  my  place,  I  am  to  forget  all  that  was  done 

over  night  in  love.- matters, unlefs  my  mailer  plcafe 

to  rub  up  my  memory  with  another  diamond. 

Am.  Now  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  Akmena, 
A  little  recoiled  your  fcatter'd  thoughts, 
And  weigh  what  you  have  laid. 

Ale.  I  weigh'd  it  well,  Amphitryon,  e'er  I  fpoke ; 
And  Die,  and  Bromia,  all  theilaves  and  fervants, 
Can  witnefs  they  beheld  you  when  you  came  : 
If  other  proot  be  wanting,  tell  me  how 
I  came  to  know  your  fight,  your  victory, 
The  death  of  Pterelas  in  iingle  combat  ? 

Am.  [Burning  angrily  to  Sofia.]  Now,  rafcal !— -you 

did  not  get  into  the  houfe 
And  deliver  my  meflage,  did  you  ?     [Goitig  tojlrike  him. 

Sof.  Hold,  Sir,  for  the  fake  of  truth  and  mercy  ! 

Dear  Madam  !  [To  Alcmena.]  as  your  gentle  nature  is 
a  friend  to  diflrefled  innocence,  interpofe  in  my  behalf. 

Ale.  [To  Amph.]  Why  will  you  not,  Amphitryon, 

anfwer  me  ? 

What  in  my  queftion  can  have  turn'd  your  rage 
On  this  poor  ilave  ? 

Am.  What  but  grofs  falfhoods,  which  he  forg'd  to 

mock  me : 
And  you  abet  him         But  for  this 

[Is  again  going  to  ftrike  Sofia. 

Sof.  Nay,  dear  Sir,  do  not  punilh  me  unheard. 

Am.  Did  you  not  tell  me 

Scf. 
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Sof.  Yes,  I  did  tell  you— and  I  told  yon  truly,  that 
xvhen  I  would  have  gone  into  the  houfe  I  was  beaten 
away. 

Am.  Well,  firrah,  and  don't  it  now  appear  by  what 
Alcmena  fays,  that  you  did  get  in  ?  How  elfe  could  fhe 
know  the  news  I  lent  you  with,  rafcal  ? 

Sof.  And  don't  it  appear  by  my  back  and  flioulders, 
that  I  was  beaten  away  ?  But  you  will  not  let  a  man  pro 
duce  his  witneffes 

Am.  Did  you  not  get  in  ?  Anfwer  me  that,  rogue,  di- 
reftly,  and  without  equivocation. 

Sof.  Why,  yes,  it  is  true — and  I  muft  confefs  that  in 
fome  fenfe,  it  may  be  faid,  I  did  get  it ;  though  it  may 
alfo,  in  a  certain  ienfe,  be  truly  faid,  that  I  was  beaten 
away. 

Am.  Why  thou  impudent,    prevaricating 

Sof.  Sir,  let  me  beteech  you,  that  reafon  may  predo 
minate  for  my  fake,  and  that  you  would  make  fuch  dif- 
tin&ions  as  the  nature  of  my  cafe  requires  :  it  is  true 
that  I  did  get  in,  and  it  is  true  that  I  did  not  get  in  ; 
this  I,  that  is  here  now,  did  not  get  in,  but  was  beaten 
away  by  t'other  I  j  but  that  other  I  did  get  in,  and  was 
not  beaten  away  ; — there  is  a  me  me,  and  there  is  a  he 

1BC 

Am.  Audacious  flave  !  'twere  infamy  to  fpare  thee. 

Pkad.  Do,  my  Lord  ;  pray  fpare  him  till  he  has  told 
the  reft  of  his  ftory  ;  it  is  but  beating  him  a  little  the 
more  when  he  has  done. 

Sof.  \_Kartteftly  to  Phaedra.]  It  was  at  that  very  door, 
there  it  is — here  was  one  I,  and  there  was  t'other. 

Pb&d.  What,  you  mean  that  you  fquinted,  and  looked 
two  ways  at  once. 

Sof.  I  mean  no  fuch  thing — [He  now  turm  from  her 
and addreffes  Alcmena.]  '  It  is  not  eafy  to  make  one  felf 

*  underitood  in  thefe  nice  cafes  :  but  I  fay —hem  !  I 

*  fay,   that  I   being  become   the  duplicate   of  myfelf, 
1  as  to  the  body,  and  the   underftanding,    did  notwith- 
c  ftanding  find  that  there  was  adiverfity  of  the  will,  and 

*  that  both  in  action  and  in  fuflferance T 

Am.  fiercely  pulling  him  away.]  Begone          thy  folly 
tortures  me  to  madneis, 

D  z  Ak, 
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Ale*  \Jnterpofing. ~\  The  fame  ftrange  phrenfy  has  pof- 

fefs'd  you  both  ; 
It  was  from  you,  not  him,  I  heard  the  news. 

Am.  From  me  ! 

Ale.  From  you — and  when  you  told  me  Pterelas's  death, 
You  gave  this  jewel,  which  he  ufed  to  wear. 

Am.  This  is  amazing  ! 
Have  I  already  given  you  thofe  diamonds, 
The  prefem  I  refer  v'd  ? 

Ale.  'Tis  an  odd  queilion  : 
You  fee  I  wear  'em  j  look. 

Am.  Now  anfwer,  Sofia. 

&nf.  Yes,  now  I  can  anfwer  with  a  fafe  conference,  as 
to  that  point ;  all  the  reft  may  be  art  magic— but,  as  for 
the  diamonds,  here  they  are,  under  fate  cutlody. 

Ale.  Then  what  are  theie  upon  my  arm  ?      [To  Sofia. 

Sof.  Ffints,or  pebbles,  or  fomefuch  trumpery  of  en 
chanted  {tones.'  Yet  now  I  think  on't,  Madam,  did  not  a 
certain  friend  of  mine  prefent  them  to  you  ? 

Ale.  What  friend  ? 

Sof.  Why,  another  Sofia  ;  one  that  made  himfelf  So 
fia  in  my  defpite,  and  alfo  unfoliated  me. 

Am.  Sirrah,  leave  your  naufeous  nonfenfe  ;  break  open 
the  feal,  and  take  out  the  diamonds. 

Sof.  More  words  than  one  to  a  bargain,  Sir,  I  thank 
you  :  that's  no  part  of  prudence  for  me  to  commit  bur 
glary  upon  the  feals.  Do  you  look  fiiil  upon  the  fignet, 
and  tell  me  in  your  conference,  whether  the  feals  be  not 
as  firm  as  when  you  clapped  the  wax  upon  them. 

Am.  The  fignatureis  firm.  [Looking. 

Sof.  Then  take  the  fignature  into  your  own  cuftody, 
and  open  it ;  for  I  will  have  nothing  done  at  my  proper 
pe  ri  1 ,  [  Giving  him  the  eajket. 

Am.  Oh,  heavens !  here's  nothing  but  an  empty  Ipace, 
the  neft  where  they  were  laid.  [Breaking  open  the  feal. 

Sof.  Then  if  the  birds  are  flown,  the  fault's  not  mine. 
Here  has  been  fine  conjuring;  work  j  or  elfe  the  jewel, 
knowing  to  whom  it  (hound  be  given,  took  occaiion  to 
{leal  out,  by  a  natural  inftin6i,  and  tied  itfelf  to  that 
pretty  arm. 

Am.  Can  this  be  poffible  ! 

Sof.  Yes,  very  poffible;  you,  my  lord  Amphitryon, 

may 
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may  have  brought  forth  another  you  my  lord  Amphi 
tryon  ;  as  well  as  I  Sofia  have  brought  forth  another  me 
Sofia  ;  and  our  diamonds  may  have  procreated  thefe  dia 
monds  ;  and  fo  we  are  all  three  double. 

Phted.  If  this  be  true,  I  hope  my  golden  goblet  has 
gigged  another  golden  goblet ;  and  then  they  may  carry 
double  upon  all  four.  \_AJldc. 

Ale.  My  Lord,  I  have  flood  filent,  out  of  wonder 
What  you  cou'd  wonder  at. 

Am.  A  chilling  fweat,  a  damp  of  jealoufy,        \AJMc* 
Hangs  on  my  brows,  and  clams  upon  my  limbs. 
I  fear,  and  yet  I  muft  be  fatisty'd  : 
And  to  be  fatisfy'd,  I  muft  diilemble. 

Ale.  Why  mufe  you  fo,  and  murmur  to  yourfelf  ? 
If  you  repent  your  bounty,  take  it  back. 

Am.  Not  fo ;  but,  if  you  pleafe,  relate  what  paft 
At  our  laft  interview. 

Ale.  That  queftion  wou*d  infer  you  were  not  here. 

Am.  I  fay  not  fo  ; 
I  only  would  refrefh  my  mejmory, 
And  have  my  reafons  to  defire  the  llory. 

Ale.  The  ftory  is  not  long  :  you  know  I  met  you, 
Kifs'd  you,  andprefs'd  you  clofe  within  my  arms, 

Am.  I  cou'd  have fpar'd  that  kindnefs.  [AJide. 

And  what  did  I  ?  [To  her. 

Ak.  With  equal  love  returned  my  warm  embrace. 

Am.  Go  on 
And  flab  me  with  each  fyllable  thou  fpeak'il.         [Ajhk, 

Ale.  I  have  no  more  to  fay. 

*  Am.  Why,  went  we  not  to  bed  ? 

«  Ale.  Why  not  ? 

1  Is  it  a  crime  for  hufband  and  for  wife 
*  To  go  to  bed,  my  lord  ?' 

Am.  Perfidious  woman  ! 

Ale.  Ungrateful  man  ! 

Am.  She  juftifies  it  too  ! 

Ale.  I  need  not  juftify  :  of  what  am  I  accused  ? 

Am.  Of  that  prodigality  of  kindnefs 
Giv'n  to  another,  and  ufurpM  from  me. 
So  blefs  me  heav'n,  if  fince  my  firit  departure, 
I  ever  fet  my  foot  upon  this  threshold. 

Ale.  Then  I,  it  feems,  am  falfe  ! 

D  3  Am. 
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Am.  As  furely  falfe,  as  what  thou  fay 'ft  is  true. 
Ale.  I  have  betray'dtny  honour,  and  my  love  I 
And  am  a  foul  adultrefs  ! 

Am.  What  thou  art, 
Thou  ftand'i}  condemn'd  to  be,  by  thy  relation. 

Ale.  Go,  thou  unworthy  man;   for  ever  go: 
No  more  my  hufband  !  Go,  thou  bafe  impoiior; 
Who  tak'ft  a  vile  pretence  to  taint  my  fame  ; 
And,  not  content  to  leave,  wouldft  ruin  me. 
Enjoy  thy  wifh'd  divorce:  I  will  not  plead 
IMy  innocence  of  this  pretended  crime  : 
I  need  not :  do  thy  worft,  I  fear  thee  not : 
For  know,  the  more  thou  wou'dft  expofe  my  virtue* 
Like  pureft  linen  laid  in  open  air, 
'Twill  bleach  the  more,  and  whiten  to  the  view. 

Am.  'Tis  well  thou  art  prepai  'd  for  thy  divorce  : 
For,  know  thuu  too,  that  after  this  affront, 
This  foul  indignity,  done  to  my  honour, 
Divorcement  is  but  petty  reparation. 
But,  fince  thou  haft,  with  impudence,  affirm'd 
My  falfe  return,  and  brib'd  my  (laves  to  vouch  it, 
The  truth  (hall,  in  the  face  of  Thebes,  be  clear'd  ; 
Thy  uncle,  the  companion  of  my  voyage, 
And  ail  the  crew  of  lea-men,  lhall  be  brought, 
Who  were  embai  k'd  and  came  with  me  to  land, 
Nor  parted,  till  I  reach'd  this  curfed  door  : 
So  fhall  this  vifionof  my  late  return 
Stand  a  dete&ed  lie  ;   and  woe  to  thofe 
Who  thus  betray'd  my  honour. 

Sof.  Sir,  fhali  I  wait  on  you  ? 

Am.  No,  I  will  go  alone  :  expe&  me  here. 

[Exit  Amphitryon, 

Pb*d.  Pleafe  you that  I [To  Alcmena. 

Ale.  Oh,  nothing  now  can  pleafe  me  : 
Darknefs,  and  foliiude,  and  iighs,  and  tears, 
And  all  th*  inieparable  train  of  grief, 
Attend  my  fteps  for  ever '  [Exit  Alcmena. 

Sof.  What  if  I  fhould  lie  now,  and  fay  we  have  been 
here  before  ?  I  never  faw  any  good  that  came  of  telling 
truth.  \AJide. 

He  makes  no  more  advances  to  me ;  I  begin  a 

little 
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little  to  fufpeft,   that  my  gold  goblet  will   prove  but 
copper.  [AJide. 

Sof.  Yes,  'tis  refolv'd — I  will  lie  abominably,  againft 
the  light  of  my  own  conicience.  For  fuppofe  the  other 
Sofia  has  been  here  ;  perhaps  that  itrong  dog  has  not  only 
beaten  me,  but  alto  has  milufed  my  wire  !  Now,  by 
afking  certain  queftions  of  her,  with  a  fide-wind,  I  may 
come  to  underirand  how  fquares  go  -,  and  whether  my 
nuptial  bed  be  violated.  [AJide. 

Pbatd.  Moil  certainly  he  has  learned  impudence  of 
his  matter,  and  will  deny  his  being  here ;  but  that  fliall 
not  ferve  his  turn,  to  cheat  me  of  my  prefent ! — [Afide.] 
Why,  Sofia  !  What  in  a  brown  ftudy  ? 

Sof.  A  little  cogitabund,  or  ib,  concerning  this  difmal 
revolution  in  our  family. 

Phtfd.  But  that  fhould  not  make  you  neglect  your 
duty  to  me,  your  miftrefs. 

Sof.  Pretry  foul :  I  would  thou  vvert ;  upon  condition 
that  old  Bromia  were  iix  foot  under  ground. 

Pb#d.  What !  is  all  your  hot  court/hip  to  me  dwindled 
into  a  poor  unprofitable  vvilh  ?  You  may  remember,  I  did 
not  bid  you  absolutely  defpair. 

Sof.  No,  for  all  things  yet  may  be  accommodated,  in 
sn  amicable  manner,  betwixt  my  mailer  and  my  lady. 

Pb<zd.  I  mean,  to  the  bulinefs,  betwixt  you  and  me— 

Sof.  Why,  I  hope,  we  two  never  quarrelled. 

Pb#d.  Muft  1  remember  you  of  a  certain  promife 
that  you  made  me  at  our  laft  parting  ? 

Sof.  Oh,  when  I  went  to  the  army  ;  that  I  mould  flill 
be  praifingthy  beauty  to  Judge  Gripus,  and  keep  up  his 
affecVions  to  thee. 

fbad.  No,  I  mean  the  bufmefs  betwixt  you  and  me 
this  morning — that  you  promifed  me 

Sof.  That  I  promifed  thee 1  find  it   now:  that 

ftrong  dog,  my  brother  Sofia,  has  been  here  before  me, 
and  made  love  to  her.  [Afide. 

Pb<zd.  You  are  considering,  whether  or  no  you  Ihould 
keep  your  promife 

Sof.  No,  fvveet  creature,  the  promife  {hall  not  be 
broken  j  but  what  I  have  undertaken,  I  will  perform  like 
a  man  of  honour. 

Pb<sd. 
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Phced.  Then  you  remember  the  preliminaries  of  the 
prefent •- 

Sof.  Yes,  yes,  in  grofs  I  do  remember  fomething  ;  but 
this  difturbance  of  the  family  has  fomewhat  ftupified  mv 
memory  :  fome  pretty  quelquecbofe^  I  warrant  thee  ;  fom'e 
acceptable  toy,  of  fnmll  value. 

gb&L  You  may  call  a  gold  goblet,  a  toy  :  but  I  put  a 
greater  value  upon  your  p  relents. 

Sof.  A  gold  goblet,  iay'ft  thou  !  Yes,  now  I  think 
on't,  it  was  a  kind  of  a  gold  goblet ;  as  a  gratuity — 

Phad.  No,  no  ;  I  had  rather  make  Cure  of  one  bribe 
before-hand,  than  be  promifed  ten  gratuities. 

Sof.  Yes,  now  I  remember,  it  was,  in  fome  fenfe,  a 
oblet,  by  way  of  earned ;  and  it  contained 

Pb*d.  One  large 

Sof.  How,  one  large— 

Pbad.  Gallon. 

Sof.  No  ;  that  was  fomewhat  too  large,  in  conference  t 
it  was  not  a  whole  gallon ;  but  it  may  contain,  reafonabiy 
fpeaking,  one  large thimble-full.  *  But  gallons  and 

*  thimble-fulls  are  fo  like,  that,  in  fpeaking,  I  might 

*  eafily  miftake  them.' 

Pbted.  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Out,  traitor  ! 

*  Sof.  I  had  been  a  traitor,  indeed,  to  have  betrayed 
4  thee  to  the  fwallowing  of  a  gallon  ;  but  a  thimble-full 

*  of  cordial-water  is  ealily  fipt  off:  and  then,  this  fame 
4  goblet  is  fo  very  light  too,  that  it  will  be  no  burden  to 
4  carry  it  about  with  thee  in  thy  pocket. 

*  Pbad?  Oh,  apoftate  to  thy  love  !  Oh,  perjured  vil 
lain  ! 

Enter  Bromia. 

What  are  you  here,  Bromia  !  I  was  telling  him  his  own  f 
I  was  giving  him  a  rattle  for  his  treacheries  to  you,  his 
love  :  you  fee  I  can  be  a  friend,  upon  occafion. 

Brottt.  Ay,  chicken,   I  never  doubted  of  thy  kind- 

nefs  :  but,  for  this  fugitive this  rebel- this  mii- 

creant 

Sof.  A  kind  welcome  to  an  abfent  lover,  as  I  have 
been. 

Brom,  Ay  ;  and  a  kind  greeting  you  gave  me,  at  your 
return ;  when  you  ufed  me  fo  barbarouily  this  morning. 

Sof.  Ay,  the  t'other  Sofia  has  been  with  her  too ;  and 
has  ufed  her  barbaroufly :  barbaroufly,  that  is  to  fay, 
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uncivilly ;  and  uncivilly,  I  am  afraid  that  means  too 
civilly.  ^  (dfitlc. 

Phad.  You  had  befl  deny  you  were  here  this  morn 
ing  !  And  by  the  fame  token 

Sof.  Nay,  no  more  tokens,  for  heaven's  fake,  dear 

Phaedra.     Now  mufl  I  again  ponder  with  myfelf  a  little, 

whether  it  be  better  for  me  to  have  been  here,  or  not  to 

have  been  here,  this  morning.  \_Afitk. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Phardra,  my  Lord's  without;  and  will  not  enter 
till  he  has  firli  fpoken  with  you.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pbtfd.  [To  him  in  private.]  Oh,  that  I  could  itay  to 
help  to  worry  thee  for  this  abufe ;  but  the  belt  on't  is,  I 
leave  thee  in  good  hands — Farewel,  thimble — To  him, 
Bromia.  [Exit  Phaedra, 

Erom.  No  ;  to  be  fure  you  did  not  beat  me,  and  put 
me  into  a  fvvoon,  and  deprive  me  of  the  natural  ufe  of 
my  tongue  for  a  long  half  hour  :  you  did  not  beat  me 
down  with  your  little  wand  :  but  I  (hall  teach  you  to  ufe 
your  rod  another  time 1  (hull. 

Sof.  Put  her  into  a  fwoon,  with  my  little  wand,  and  fo 
forth  :  that's  more  than  ever  1  could  do.  Thefe  are  ter 
rible  circumftances,  that  fome  Sofia  or  other  has  been 
here.  [Afi3e.~\  Well,  but  Bromia — if  I  did  beat  thee 
down  with  my  little  wand,  I  warrant  I  was  monftrous 
kind  to  thee  afterwards. 

Erom.  Yes,  monftrous  kind  indeed  !  You  never  faid  a 
truer  word ;  for,  when  I  came  to  kifs  you,  you  pulled 
away  your  mouth,  and  turned  your  cheek  to  me. 

Sof.  Good. 

Erom.  How,  good  !  Here's  line  impudence :  what,  do 
you  infult  upon  me  too  ? 

Sofia.  No,  I  do  not  infult  upon  you  : — but,  for  a  cer 
tain  reafon,  that  I  belt  know,  I  am  glad  that  matter 
ended  fo  fairly  and  peaceably  betwixt  us. 

Erom.  Yes,  'twas  very  fair  and  peaceably  ;  to  ftrike  a 
woman  down,  and  beat  her  moftoutrageoufty. 

Sofia.  Is  it  poilible  that  I  drubbed  thee  ? 

Erom.  I  find  your  drift You  would  fain  be  pro 
voking  me  to  a  new  trial  now :  but,  i'faith,  you  liiall 
bring  me  to  no  more  handy -blows — I  {hall  make  bold  to 
truft  to  my  tongue  hereafter.  You  never  durft  have 

offered 
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offered  to  hold  up  a  finger  againit  me,  till  you  went  a 
trooping. 

Sofia.  Then  I  am  conqueror ;  and  I  laud  my  own  cou 
rage.  This  renown  I  have  achieved  by  foldierfhip  and 
flratagem.  Know  your  duty,  fpoufe,  henceforward,  to 
your  fupreme  commander.  [Strutting, 

Enter  Jupiter  and  Phaedra. 

Ph&tl.  Indeed,  I  wondered  at  your  quick  return. 

Jifp.  Ev'n  fo  almighty  love  wou'd  have  it,  Phasdra; 

*  And  the  Hern  goddefs  of  fweet  b; \  ter  cares, 

*  Who  bows  our  necks  beneath  her  brazen  yoke.' 
I  would  have  mann'd  my  heart,  and  held  it  out : 
But,  when  I  thought  of  what  I  had  poflefs*d ; 
Thofe  joys,  that  never  end  but  to  begin, 

My  duty  foon  was  overborne  ;  I  fcorn'd 
The  buiy  malice  of  cenforious  tongues, 
And,  carelefs  to  conceal  my  ftolen  journey, 
Determin'd  one  day  more  to  fpend  in  Thebes. 

Pbtfd.  And  yet  a  fecond  time  you  left  Alcmena^ 
With  looks  unkind  that  threaten'd  longer  abfence. 
'Twas  butev'n  now 


Jup.  Wou'd  it  had  never  been  ! 

!  die  to 


I  die  to  make  my  peace. 

Phad.  'Tis  difficult. 

Jup.  But  nothing  is  impoflible  to  love  ; 
To  love  like  mine  :  for  I  have  prov'd  its  force. 
If  I  fubmit,  there's  hope. 

Ph<zd.  It  is  poffible  I  may  folicit  for  you. 

Jup,  But  wilt  thou  promife  me  to  do  thy  beft  ? 

Pbad.  TOiy,  I  proraife  nothing — -unlefs  you  begin 
To  promife  fir  it.  \Curfjy  ing* 

Jup.  I  wo'not  be  ungrateful. 

Pbad.  Well ;  I'll  try  to  bring  her  to  you. 

Jup.  That's  all  I  afk  : 
And  I  will  fo  reward  thee,  gentle  Phaedra 

Pb#d.  What  with  the  fweet  found  of  "  gentle  Phae 
dra,  and  my  kind  advocate." — 

Jup,  No,  there's  a  found  will  pleafe  thee  better. 

[Throwing  her  a  purfe* 

Phted.  Ay,  there's  fomething  of  melody  in  this  found. 
I  could  dance  all  day,  to  the  murk  of  chink,  chink. 
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yup.  Go,  Sofia, 

To  Polidas,  to  Tranio,  and  to  Gripus, 
Companions  of  our  war  :  invite  'em  all 
To  join  their  pray'rs  to  fmooth  Alcmena's  brow  ; 
And,  with  a  folemn  feaft,  to  crown  the  day. 

Sofia,  [Taking  Jupiter  about  the  knees.}  Let  me  em 
brace  you,  Sir.— [  Jupiter />?</?w  him  away.~]  Nay,  you 
muft  give  me  leave  to  expreis  my  gratitude.  I  have  not 
eaten,  to  fay  eating,  nor  drank,  to  fay  drinking,  never 
fmce  our  villainous  encamping  fo  near  the  enemy. 

Jup.  You,  Bromia,  fee  that  all  things  be  prcpar'd 
With  that  magnificence,  as  if  Jove  himfelf 
Were  gueft,  or  matter  here. 

Sofia*  Or,  rather,  as  much  as  if  twenty  Joves  were  to 
be  gueib,  or  mailers  here. 

Brom.  That  you  may  eat  for  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

Sofia.  Or,  rather  again,  for  to-day  and  yefterday ;  and 
as  many  months  backward,  as  I  am  indebted  to  my  own 
belly. 

Jup.  Away,  both  of  you. 

[Exeunt  Sofia  and*Broimafeverallym 
Now  I  have  pack'd  him  hence  ;  thou,  other  Sofia, 
(Who  though  thou  art  not  prefent,  hear'fl  my  voice') 
Be  ready  to  attend  me  at  my  call, 
,And  to  fupply  his  place. 
JLntfr  Mercury  to  Jupiter ;  Alcmcna  and  Ph^dra  alfo 

enter T-but  Alcmenayf>m/<§- Jupiter,  turns  back,  and  retires 

frowning. 

*Jup.  See,  ihe  appears  !  [Seeing  Alcmena. 

Oh,  Hay. 

Merc.  She's  gone ;  and  feem'd  to  frown  at  parting. 

Jup.  Follow,  and  thou  flialt  fee  her  foon  appeas'd ; 
For  I,  who  made  her,  know  her  inward  Hate  : 
No  woman,  once  well-pleas'd,  can  throughly  hate. 
I  gave 'em  beauty,  to  fubdue  theftrong; 
(A  mighty  empire,  but  it  lads  not  long.) 
I  gave  'em  pride,  to  make  mankind  their  flave ; 
Bur,  in  exchange,  to  men  I  flattery  gave. 
Th'  offending  lover,  when  he  lowefl  lies, 
Submits,  to  conquer;  and  but  kneels,  to  rife. 

END  of  the  THIRD  ACT, 

3  ACT 
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ACT        IV. 

Jupiter  following  Alcmena ;  Mercury  and  Phaedra. 

JUPITER. 

OH,  flay,  my  dear  Alcmena  !  hear  me  fpeak. 
Ale.  No,  I  would  fly  thee  to  the  ridge  of  earth, 
And  leap  the  precipice,  to  'fcape  thy  light. 

Jup.  For  pity 

Ale.  Leave  me,  thou  ungrateful  man  ! 
I  hate  myfelf,  for  having  lov'd  thee  once. 

Jup.  Hate  not  the  belt  and  faireit  of  your  kind : 
Nor  can  you  hate  your  lover,  tho'  you  would. 
Your  tears,  that  fall  fo  gently,  are  but  grief: 
There  may  be  anger  ;  but  there  muft  be  love. 
The  dove  that  murmurs  at  her  mate's  neglect, 
But  counterfeits  a  coynefs  to  be  courted. 

*  Ale.  Courtfhip  from  thee,. and  after  fuch  affronts ! 

*  Jup.  Is  this  that  everlafting  love  you  vow'd  lafl  mght  ? 
4  Ale.  Think  what  thou  werr,  and  who  could  fwear  too 

much  ? 
4  Think  what  thou  arr,  and  that  abfolves  the  oath. 

*  Jup.  Can  you  forfake  me  for  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 
*•  'Twas  but  a  jeft,  perhaps  too  far  purfu'd  ; 

'  'Twas  but,  at  moft,  a  trial  of  your  faith, 

*  How  you  could  bear  unkindnefs : 

*  'Twas  but  to  get  a  reconciling  kifs, 
c  A  wanton  flratagem  of  love. 

*  Ale.  See  how  he  doubles,  like  a  hunted  hare  : 

*  A  jeft,  and  then  a  trial,  and  a  bait ' 

Jup.  Think  me  jealous,  then. 

Ale.  Oh,  that  I  could  !  for  that's  a  noble  crime ; 
And  which  a  lover  can,  with  eafe,  forgive  : 
6  'Tis  the  high  pulfe  of  paffion  in  a  fever ; 

*  A  fickly  draught  but  (hews  a  burning  thiril :' 
Thine  was  a  furfeit,  not  a  jealoufy  ; 

And  in  that  loathing  of  thy  fatiate  love, 
Thou  faw'il  the  odious  object  with  difdain. 

Jup.  Oh,  think  not  that  !   for  you  are  ever  new— 

*  Your  fruits  of  love,  like  thole  of  endlefs  fpring 

*  In  happy  climes,  where  fome  are  in  the  bud, 

*  Some  green,  and  ripening  fome,  while  others  fall. 
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€  Ah.  Ay,  now  you  tell  me  this.    Your  puny  pafiion, 

*  Like  the  deprav'd  defires  of  fretful  ficknefs, 

*  Raves  in  fhort  fits  of  craving  and  difguft. 

*  This  morn,  at  break  of  day,  you  would  be  gone ; 
Then  chang'd  yourpurpofe,  and  came  back ;  then  rag'd, 
Becaufe  th'  eftect  of  chance  was  not  forefeen ; 

Then  left  me  in  difguft,  with  infult  too  ; 

And  now,  returned  again,  you  talk  of  love. 

But  never  hope  to  be  receiv'd  again  ! 

You  would  again  deny  you  were  receivM, 

And  brand  my  fpotlcfs  fame.' 

Jup.  I  will  not  dare  to  juftify  my  crime  : 
No,  I  confefs  I  have  defervM  your  hate. 
Too  charming  fair,  I  kneel  for  your  forgiveneis  : 
I  beg,  by  thofe  fair  eyes,  {Kneeling 

Which  gave  me  wounds  that  time  can  never  cure, 
Receive  my  forrows,  and  reflore  my  joys, 

4  Ale.  Unkind  and  cruel !  I  can  fpeak  no  more. 
'  Jup.  Oh,  give  it  vent,' Alcmena,  give  it  ventj 

*  I  merit  your  reproach,  I  would  be  curs'd  : 

*  Let  your  tongue  curfe  me,  while  your  heart  forgives.' 
Ale.  Can  I  forget  fuch  ufage  ? 

Jup.  Can  you  hate  me  ? 

Ale.  I'll  do  my  beft  ;  for  fure  I  ought  to  hate  you. 

Jup.  That  word  was  only  hatch'd  upon  your  tongue, 
It  came  not  from  your  heart.     Bur  try  again  ; 
And  if  once  more,  you  can  but  fay,  I  hate  you, 
My  fword  (hall  do  you  juflice. 

Ale.  Then         I  hate  you 

Jup.  Then  you  pronounce  the  fentence  of  my  death. 

Ale.  I  hate  you  much — but  yet  I  love  you  more. 

Jup.  To  prove  that  love,  then  fay,  that  you  forgive 
For  there  remains  but  this  alternative ;  [me : 

Refolve  to  pardon,  or  to  punifh  me. 

Ak.  Alas  !  what  I  refolve  appears  too  plain : 
In  faying  that  I  cannot  hate,  I  pardon. 

Jup.  But  what's  a  pardon  worth,  without  a  feal? 
Permit  me,  in  this  transport  of  my  joy—  \KlJJcs  far  band* 

Ale.  Forbear;  I  am  offended  with  myfelf, 

\Puttlng  him  gently  away  with  her  hand* 

That  I  have  (hewn  this  weaknefs Let  me  go 

(   Where  I  may  blufli  alone — -' 

\Going)  and  looking  back  o?t  him. 
E  But 
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But  come  not  you  ; 

Led  I  mould  fpoil  you  with  excefs  of  fondnefs, 

And  take  you  to  my  heart  again.  [Exit  Ale. 

Jup.  Forbidding  me  to  follow,  (he  invites  me.      \Afide* 
This  is  the  mould  of  which  I  made  the  fex  : 
I  gave  them  but  one  tongue,  to  lay  us  nay, 
And  two  kind  eyes,  to  grant.    Be  fure  that  none  [To  Mer. 
Approach,  to  interrupt  us.  [Exit  Jup.  after  Ale. 

Merc.  Your  Lady  has  made  the  challenge  of  reconci 
liation  to  my  Lord.  Here's  a  fair  example  for  us  two, 
Phaedra. 

P/W.  No  example  at  all,  Sofia  ;  for  my  Lady  had  the 
diamonds  beforehand,  and  I  have  none  of  the  gold  gobler. 

Merc.  The  goblet  (hall  be  forth-coming,  if  thou  wilt 
give  me  weight  for  weight. 

Ph<ed.  Yes,  and  meafure  for  meafure  too,  Sofia;  that 
is,  for  a  thimble-full  of  gold,  a  thimble-full  of  love. 

Merc.  What  think  you  now,  Phaedra  ?  Here's  a 
we^ghry  argument  of  love,  for  you  ! 

[Pulling  out  the.  goblet  In  a  cafe  from  under  his  cloak, 

Pbted.  Now,  Jupiter,  of  his  mercy,  let  me  kifs  thee, 
Oh,  thou  dear  metal  !  [Taking  it  in  both  bands, 

Merc.  And  Venus,  of  her  mercy,  let  me  kifs  thee, 
dear,  dear  Phsedra  ! 

Pbad.  Notfofaft,  Sofia;  there's  an  unlucky  proverb 
in  your  way—  Many  things  happen  betwixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip,  you  know. 

Merc.  Why,  thou  wilt  not  cheat  me  of  my  goblet  ? 

Yes,  as  fure  as  you  would  cheat  me  of  my  vir 


tue.  I  am  yet  but  jufl  even  with  you,  for  the  laft  trick  you 
played  me.  And,  betides,  this  is  but  a  bare  retaining  fee  ; 
you  mull  give  me  another,  before  the  caufe  is  opened. 

Merc.  Shall  I  not  come  to  your  bed-fide  to-night  ? 

Pbtfd.  No,  nor  to-morrow  night,  neither:  but  this 
fhall  be  my  fweerheart  in  your  place  :  'tis  a  better  bed 
fellow,  and  will  keep  me  warmer  in  cold  weather.  [Exit. 

Merc.  Now,  what's  the  god  of  wit  in  a  woman's  hand  ? 
This  very  goblet  I  Hole  rrom  Gripus  ;  and  he  got  it  out 
of  bribes  too.  But  this  is  the  common  fate  of  ill-gotten 
goods,  that,  as  they  came  in  by  covetoufnefs,  they  go  out 
by  extravagance 

Enter 
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Enter  Amphitryon. 

Oh,  here's  Amphitryon  again  !  but  I'll  manage  him  above 
in  the  balcony.  [Exit  Merc. 

Am.  Not  one  of  thofe  I  look'd  for,  to  be  found  1 
Has  fome  enchantment  hid  them  from  my  light  ? 
Perhaps,  as  Sofia  fays,  'tis  witchcraft  all. 
Seals  may  be  open'd,  diamonds  may  be  ilol'o  ; 
But  how  I  came,  inperibn,  yefterday, 
And  gave  that  prefent  to  Alcmena's  hands, 
That  which  I  never  gave,  nor  ever  came, 
Oh,  there's  the  rock  on  which  my  reafon  fplits  ! 
\Vould  that  were  all  !  I  fear  my  honour  too  ! 
I'll  try  her  once  again  :  (lie  may  be  mad 
A  wretched  remedy  !  but  all  I  have, 
To  keep  me  from  defpair. 
How  now  !  what  means  the  locking  up  of  my 
Doors  at  this  time  of  day  ?  [ Knocks. 

Merc.  [Above.]  Softly,  friend,  foftly.  You  knock  as 
loud,  and  as  faucily,  as  a  lord's  footman,  that  was  lent  be 
fore  him,  to  warn  the  family  of  his  lord&ip's  viiit.  Sure 
you  think  the  doors  have  no  feeling.  What  the  devil  are 
you,  that  rap  with  fuch  authority  ? 

Am.  Look  out,  and  fee  :  'tis  I. 

Merc.  You  !  what  you  ? 

Am,  No  more,  I  fay,  but  open. 

j\f?rc.  I'll  know  to  whom  nrft. 

Am.  I  am  one  that  can  command  the  doors  open, 

Merc.  Then  you  had  bed  command  them,  and  try  whe 
ther  they  will  obey  you. 

Am.  Dofl  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Merc.  IVythee,  how  fhould  I  know  thee  ?  Doll  thou 
take  me  for  a  conjurer  ? 

Am.  What's  this,  Midfummer-moon  ?  Is  all  the  world 
gone  a  madding  ?  Why,  Sofia  ! 

Merc.  That's  my  name  indeed:  didfl  thou  think  I  had 
forgot  it  ? 

Am.  Doft  thou  fee  me  ? 

Merc.  Why,  doit  thou  pretend  to  go  invifible  ?  If  thou 
bait  any  bulinefs  here,  difpatch  it  quickly ;  I  have  no 
leiiure  to  throw  away  upon  fuch  prattling  companions. 

Am.  Thy  companion,  Have  !  How  dar'H  thou  life  this 
infoleut  language  to  thy  mailer  ? 

E  2  "  Mere. 
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How  !  thou  my  mailer  ?  By  whatjutje  ?  J  never 
had  any  other  mafter  but  Amphitryon. 

Am.  Well,  and  for  whom  doit  thou  take  me  ? 

Merc.  For  tome  rogue  or  other ;  but  what  rogue,  I 
know  nor. 

Am.  Dofl  thou  not  know  me  for  Amphitryon,  fiave  ? 

Merc.  How  fhould  I  know  thee,  when  I  fee  thou  d6rt 
not  know  thyfeft  ?  Thou  Amphitryon  !  In  what  tavern 
haft  thou  been,  and  how  many  bottles  did  thy  bufinefs,  to 
metamprphofe  thee  into  my  Lord  ? 

Am.  I  will  fo  drub  thee  for  this  infolence 

Merc.  How  now,  Impudence!  are 'you  threatening 
your  betters  ?  I  fhould  bring  you  to  condign  pimilhmenr, 
but  that  I  have  a  great  refpeit  for  the  good  wine,  tho*  I 
find  it  in  a  fooPs  noddle. 

Am.  What,  none  to  let  me  in  ?  Why  Phzedra !  Bromra ! 

Merc.  Peace,  fellow  ;  if  my  wife  hears  thee,  we  are 
both  vKidone.  At  a  word,  Phaedra  and  Btwnia  are  veriy 
bufy  ;  and  my  Lady  and  my  Lord  mull  not  be  difturb^di 

Am.  Amazement  feizes  me  ! 

Merc.  At  what  art  thou  amazed  ?  My  Lord  Amphi 
tryon  and  my  Lady  Alcmena'bad  a  failing  out,  and  are 
retired,  without  feconds,  to  decide  the  quarrel.  If  thou 
weft  not  a  meddlcfome  fool,  thou  would  not  be  thru-fling 
thy  nofe  into  other  people's  matters.  Get  thee  about  thy 
buiinefs,,  if  tfyou  hail  any  ;  for  I'll  hear  no  more  of  thee. 

[Exit  Mercury  from  alove* 

AM.  Brav'd  by  my  flave,  difhonour'd  by  my  wile  ! 
To  what  a  defp'rate  plunge  am  1  reduc'd, 
If  this  be  true  the  villain  fays  ?  But  why 
That  feeble  if  ?  It  mufl  be  true ;  flie  owns  it. 
Now,  whether  to  conceal  or  blaze  th*  affront  ? 
One  way,  I  fpread  my  inhimy  abroad  ; 
And  t'other,  hide  a  burning  coal  within, 
That  preys  upon  my  vitals.     I  can  fix 
On  nothing,  but  on  vengeance. 

Enter  Sofia,  Polidas,  Gripus,  tfWTranio. 

Grip.  Yonder  he  is,  walking  hailily  to  and  fro  before 
his  door,  like  a  citizen  clapping  his  fides  before  his  (hop, 
in  a  frofty  morning  :  'tis  to  catch  a  ftomach,  I  believe. 

Sof.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  he  has  more  rtomach  to 
my  iidts  and  (boulders,  than  to  his  own  victuals.  How 

he 
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he  (hakes  his  head,  and  ftamps,  and  what  ftrides  he 
fetches !  He's  in  one  of  his  damn'd  moods  again.  I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  him. 

Am.  Oh,  my  mannerly,  fair-fpoken,  obedient  flave,  are 
you  there  ?  I  can  reach  you  now,  without  climbing.  Now 
we  (hall  try  who's  drunk,  and  who's  fober. 

Sof.  Why,  this  is  as  it  fhould  be.  I  was  fomewhat  fuf- 
picious  that  you  were  in  a  peftilent  humour.  Yes,  we 
will  have  a  crafh  at  the  bottle,  whenever  your  Lordfhip 
pleafes.  I  have  fummon'd  them,  you  fee  ;  and  they  are 
notable  topers,  efpecially  Judge  Gripus. 

Grip.  Yes,  faith,  I  never  refufe  my  glafs,  in  a  good 
quarrel. 

Am.  [To  Sof.]  Why,  thou  mfolent  villain  !  I'll  teach 
a  flave  how  to  ufe  his  mafter  thus. 

Sof.  Here's  a  fine  bufinefs  towards !  I  am  fure  I  ran  as 
faftas  ever  my  legs  could  carry  me,  to  call  them.  Nay, 
you  may  truft  my  diligence  in  all  affairs  belonging  to  the 
belly. 

Grip.  He  has  been  very  faithful  to  his  commiffion,  I'll 
bear  him  witnefs. 

Am.  How  can  you  be  witnefs  where  you  were  not  pre- 
fent  ?  The  balcony,  firrah,  the  balcony  ! 

£0/1  Why,  to  my  beft  remembrance,  you  never  invited 
the  balcony. 

Am.  What  nonfenfe  doft  thou  p?ead  for  an  excufe  of 
thy  foul  language,  and  thy  bale  replies  ! 

Sof.  You  fright  a  man  out  of  his  fenfes  firO,  and  blame 
him  afterwards  for  talking  nonfenfe.  But  'tis  better  for 
me  to  talk  nonfenfe,  than  forfome  to  do  nonfenfe  ;  I  will 
fay  that,  whatever  comes  on't.  Pray,  Sir,  let  all  things 
be  done  decently.  What,  I  hope,  when  a  man  is  to  be 
hanged,  he  is  not  trufs'd  upon  the  gallows,  like  a  dumb 
dog,  without  telling  him  wherefore. 

Am.  By  your  pardon,  gentlemen ;  I  have  no  longer 
patience  to  forbear  him. 

Sof.  JutVice,  jufticc,  my  I  ord  Gripus !  as  you  are  a  true 
tnagiitrate,  protect  me.  Here's  a  procefs  of  beating  goin-g 
forward,  without  fentence  given. 

Grip.  My  Lord  Amphitryon,  this  rouft  not  be.  Let 
me  firft  underftand  the  demerits  of  the  criminal. 

Sof.  Hold  you  to  that  point,  I  'befeech-  your  honour, 
£  3  as 
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as  ycm  commiferate  the  cafe  of  a  poor,  innocent  male* 
factor. 

Am.  To  (hut  the  door  againft  me,  in  my  very  face  ! 
to  deny  ire  entrance  !  to  brave  me  from  the  balcony  !  to 
laugh  at  nve  !  to  threaten  me  !  What  proofs  of  innocence 

call  you  thefe  ?  But  if  I  puniih  not  this  infolence 

[fsgoi\%  to  beat  £/;#,  and  is  held  by  Polidas  and  Tranio, 
I  beg  you,  let  me  go 

Sof.  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  hold  him  fail; 
for  you  fee  he's  bloodily  difpofed. 

Grip.  Now,  what  haft  thou  to  fay  for  thyfelf,  Sofia  > 

tinf.  I  (ay,  in  the  firft  place Be  fure  you  hold  him, 

gentlemen  ;  for  I  fnall  never  plead  worth  one  farthing, 
while  I  am  bodily  afraid. 

PrL  Speak  boldly  ;   I  warrant  thee. 

A'/*.  Then,  if  I  may  fpeak  boldly,  under  my  Lord's  fa 
vour — I  do  not  fay  he  lies  neither  ;  no,  I  am  too  well 
bred  for  that ;  but  his  lordfliip  fibbs  moil  abominably. 

Am.  Do  you  hear  his  impudence  ?  Yet  will  you  let 
me  go  ? 

Sof.  No  impudence  at  all,  my  Lord  ;  for  how  could  I, 
naturally  fpeaking,  be  in  the  balcony  and  affronting  you, 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  I  was  in  every  ilreet  in  Thebes, 
inviting  thefe  gentlemen  to  dinner  ? 

Grip,  Hold  a  little.  How  long  iince  was  it,  that  he 
fpoke  to  you  from  the  faid  balcony  ? 

Am.  Juftnow;  not  a  minute  before  he  brought  yo.u 
hither. 

Sof.  Now  fpeak,  my  witnefles. 

Grip.  I  can  anfwer  tor  him,  for  this  lad  half  hour. 

Pol.  And  I. 


Tran.  And  I. 


Sof.  Now,  judge  equitably,  gentlemen,  whether  I  was 
not  a  civil,  well-bred  perfon,  to  tell  my  Lord  he  fibbs 
only. 

Am.  Who  gave  you  that  order  to  invite  them  ? 

Sof,  He  that  beft  might,  yourfelf.  By  the  fame  token, 
you  b'.d  old  Bromia  provide  an  'twere  for  a  god ;  and  I 
put  in  for  a  brace,  or  a  leafii;  no,  now  I  think  on't,  it 
was  for  ten  couple  of  gods,  to  make  fure  of  plenty. 

Am.  When  dici  I  give  thee  this  pretended  commifT.on  ? 

Sof.  Why,  you  gave  me  this  pretended  commiffion  juit 

after 
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after  you  had  given  Phaedra  a  purfe  of  gold  to  bring  you 
and  my  Lady  together,  that  you  might  try  to  make  up 
matters  with  her  after  your  quarrel* 

Am.  Where,  in  what  place,  did  I  give  this  order  ? 

Sof.  Here,  in  this  place,  in  the  prefence  of  this  very 
door,  and  of  that  balcony  ;  and  if  they  could  fpeak,  they 
would  both  juflrfy  it. 

Am.  Oh,  Heaven  !  thefe  accidents  are  fo  furprifing, 
frhe  more  I  think  of  them  the  more  I  am  loft  in  my  ima 
gination. 

Grip.  Nay,  he  has  told  us  fome  paflages,  as  he  came 
along,  that  feem  to  furpafs  the  power  of  nature. 

Sof.  What  think  you  now,  my  Lord,  of  a  certain  twin 
brother  of  mine,  called  Sofia?  Tis  a  fly  youth.  Pray 
Heaven,  you  have  not  juft  fuch  another  relation  within 
doors,  called  Amphitryon.  It  may  be  it  was  he  that  put 
upon  me,  in  your  likenefs  ;  and  perhaps  he  may  have  put 
fomething  upon  your  lordfhip  too,  that  may  weigh  heavy 
TApon  the  forehead. 

Am.  \To  thofe  ivbo  bold  him.'}  Let  me  go — Sofia  may 
be  innocent,  and  I  will  not  hurt  him — Open  the  door  ; 
I'll  refolve  my  doubts  immediately. 

Sof.  The  door  is  peremptory  that  it  will  not  be  opened 
without  keys ;  and  my  brother,  on  the  infide,  is  in  pof- 
,jfeiiion,  and  will  not  part  with  them. 

Am.  Then  'tis  manifetr.  that  I  am  affronted.  Break 
6pen  the  door  there. 

Grip.  Stir  not  a  man  of  you  to  his  affiftance. 

Am.  Do  (I  thou  take  part  with  my  adultrefs  too,  be- 
caufe  fhe  is  thy  niece  ? 

Grip.  I  take  part  with  nothing  but  the  law ;  and  to 
break  the  doors  open,  is  to  break  the  law. 

Am.  Do  thou  command  them,  then. 

Grip.  I  can  command  nothing  without  my  warrant  ; 
and  my  clerk  is  not  here,  to  take  his  fees  for  drawing  ir, 

Am.  [Ajide.]  The  devil  take  all  juftice-brokers 1 

curfe  him  too,  when  I  have  been  hunting  him  all  over 

the  town,  to  be  my  witnels But  I'll  bring  foldiers  to 

force  open  the  door  by  my  own  commiffion. 

[Exit  Amphitryon. 

SffJ.  Pox  o'  thefe  forms  of  law,  to  defeat  a  man  of  a 
dinner,  when  he's  lliarp  fet !  'Tis  againft  the  privilege  of 

aYree- 
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a  free-born  ftomach  ;  and  is  no  lefs  than  fubverfion  of 
fundamentals. 

Jupiter  appears  above  in  the  lalcony. 
Jup.  Oh,  my  friends,  I  am  forry  I  have  made  you  wait 
fo  long !  You  are  welcome  j  and  the  door  mall  be  opened 
to  you  immediately.  [Exit  Jup. 

Grip.  Was  not  that  Amphitryon  ? 
So/.  Why,  who  fhould  it  be elfe  ? 
Grip.  In  all  appearance  it  was  he.     But  how  got  he 
thither  r* 

Pol,  In  fuch  a  trice  too  ! 
Tran.  And  after  he  had  juft  left  us ! 
Grip.  And  fo  much  altered,  for  the  better,  in  his  hu 
mour  ? 

Sof.  Here's  fuch  a  company  of  foolifh  queftions,  when 
a  man's  hungry.  You  had  beft  fta^  dinner,  till  he  has 
proved  himfelf  to  be  Amphitryon  in  form  of  law.  But  I'll 
make  fhort  work  of  that  bufmefs  j  for  I'll  take  mine  oath 
'tis  he. 

Grip.  I  fliould  be  glad  it  were. 

Sof.  How,  glad  it  were  !  with  your  damn'd  interroga 
tories — when  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  fo  it  is. 

Grip.  \Afnic.'}  That  I  may  fee  my  miftrefs,  Phaedra, 
and  prefent  her  with  my  great  gold  goblet. 

Sof.  If  this  be  not  the  true  Amphitryon,  I  wifh  I  may 
be  kept  without  doors,  failing,  and  biting  my  own  fingers 
for  want  of  victuals ;  and  that's  a  dreadful  imprecation. 
I  am  for  the  inviting,  eating,  and  treating  Amphitryon  ;  I 
am  fure  'tis  he  that  is  my  lawfully  begotten  lord  :  and  if 
you  had  an  ounce  of  the  juftice  in  you,  you  ought  to 
have  laid  hold  on  t'other  Amphitryon,  and  committed 
him  for  a  rogue,  and  an  impoftor,  and  a  vagabond. 

[The  door  is  opened;   Mercury  frem  within. 

Merc.  Enter  quickly,   matters.     The  paffage  on  the 

right  hand  leads  to  the  gallery,  where  my  Lord  expects 

you For  I'm  called  another  way. 

[Gripus,  Tranio,  and  Polidas  go  into  the  bcn/e. 
Sof.  I  fhould  know  that  voice,  by  a  fecretinftincl.  'Tis 
a  tongue  of  my  family,  and  belongs  to  my  brother,  Sofia. 
It  muft  be  fo  ;  for  it  carries  a  cudgelling  kind  of  found 
in  it.  But,  put  the  worfl — let  me  weigh  this  ;natter 
wifely — Here's  a  beating  and  a  belly-full,  againil  no 

beating 
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"beating  and  no  belly-full.  The  beating  is  bad  ;  but  the 
dinner  is  good.  Now,  not  to  be  beaten,  is  but  negative 
ly  good ;  but,  not  to  fill  my  belly,  is  positively  bad. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  final  refolution  is,  to  take 
the  good  and  the  bad  as  they  come  together. 

[/f  entering  ;    Mercury  meets  hint  at  the  door, 

Merc.  Whither  now,  you  kitchen-fcum?  From  whence 
this  impudence,  to  enter  here  without  permiiTion  ? 

tiof.  Molt  illuilrious  Sir,  my  ticket  is  my  hunger.  Shew 
the  full  bowels  of  your  companion,  to  the  empty  bowels 
of  my  famine. 

Merc.  Were  you  not  charged  to  return  no  more?  Pll 
cut  you  into  quarters,  and  hang  you  upon  the  fhambles; 

Sof.  You'll  get  but  little  creoit  by  me.  Alas,  Sir,  I 
am  but  mere  carrion  !  Brave  Sofia,  compaHionate  coward 
Sofia ;  and  beat  not  thyfelf,  in  beating  me. 

Merc.  Who  gave  you  that  privilege,  furah,  to  aiTume 

1s my  name  ?  Have  you  not  been  fufficiently  warned  of  it, 

and  received  part  of  punilhment  already  r 

*>.     Sof.  May  it  pleale  you,  Sir,  the  name  is  big  enough 

for  both  of  us.     I  would  have  obeyed  you,  and  quitted 

my  title  to  it ;  but,  wherever  I  come,  the  malicious 

'  world  will  call  me  Sofia,  in  fpiteof  me.     I  am  fenlible 

there  are  two  Amphitryons ;  and  why  may  not  there  be 

two   Sofias  ?  Let  thofe  two  cut  one  another's  throats  at 

.  their  own  pleafure ;  but  you  and  I  will  be  wiier,  by  my 

confenr,  and  hold  good  intelligence  together. 

Merc.  No,  no  ;  two  Soiias  would  make  but  two  fools. 

Sof.  Then  let  me  be  the  fool,  and  be  you  the  prudent 
perfon,  and  chafe  for  yourfelf  fame  wifer  name  ;  or  you 
ihall  be  the  elder  brother,  and  I'll  be  content  to  be  the 
younger,  tho'  I  lofe  my  inheritance. 

Merc.  I  tell  thee,  I  am  the  only  fon  of  our  family, 

Sof.  Ah  !  then  let  me  be  your  baftard  brother,  and  the 
fon  of  a  whore — I  hope  that's  hut  reaibnabie. 

Mi'rc.  No,  thou  (halt  not  Jiigrace  my  father;  for  there 
are  jew  baitards  now-a-days  worth  owning. 

Sof.  Ah,  poor  Sofia  !  what  will  become  of  thee  ? 

Men.  Yet  again  profanely  ufing  my  proper  name  ! 

Sof.  I  did  not  mean  myfelf— I  was  thinking  of  another 
Sofj.i,  a  poor  tellpw,  that  was  once-of  my  acquaintance, 

unfortu* 
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unfortunately  banifhed  out  of  doors,  when  dinner  was  juft 
coming  upon  the  table. 

Enter  Phaedra. 

P/.W.  Sofia,  you  and  I  mult Blefs  me  !  what  have 

we  here  ? — A  couple  of  you  !   or  do  I  fee  doubit  ? 

So/I  I  would  fain  bring  it  about,  that  I  might  make 
one  of  them  ;  but  he's  unreafonable,  and  will  needs  in 
corporate  me,  and  (wallow  me  whole  into  himielf.  If  he 
would  be  content  to  be  but  one  and  a  half,  'twould  never 
grieve  me. 

Merc.  Tis  a  perverfe  rafcal.  I  kick  him,  and  cudgel 
him  to  no  purpofe ;  for  (till  he's  obfh'nate  to  flick  to  me  ; 
and  I  can  never  beat  him  out  of  my  refemblance. 

P/>W.  Which  of  you  two  is  Solia  ?  For  t'other  muft 
be  the  devil. 

Sof.  You  had  beft  alk  him,  that  has  played  the  devil  with 
my  back  and  fides. 

Merc.  You  had  beft  alk  him,  who  gave  you  the  gold 
goblet. 

Ph&d.  No,  that's  already  given  ;  but  he  fhali  be  my 
Sofia,  that  will  give  me  fuch  another. 

Merc.  I  find  you  have  been  interloping,  flrrah. 

Sof.  No,  indeed,  Sir;  I  only  promifed  her  a  gold 
thimble  ;  which  was  as  much  as  comes  to  my  proportion 
of  being  Sofia. 

Phad.  This  is  no  Sofia  for  my  money.  Beat  him  away, 
t'other  Sofia  ;  he  grows  infufferable. 

Sof.  [Ajide.]  Would  I  were  valiant,  that  I  might  beat 
him  away,  and  i'ucceed  him  at  the  dinner,  for  a  pragmati 
cal  fon  of  a  whore,  as  he  is. 

Mere.  Whiu's  that  you  are  muttering  betwixt  your 
teeth,  of  a  fon  of  a  whore,  lirrah  ? 

Sof.  I  am  fare  I  meant  you  no  offence  ;  for,  if  I  am  not 
Sofia,  I  am  the  fon  or  a  whore,  for  ought  I  kno\v  ;  and,  if 
you  are  Sofia,  you  may  be  the  ion  of  a  whore,  for 
ought  yo'.'  know. 

Merc.  Whatever  I  am,  I  will  be  Sofia  as  long  as  I 
pleafe  ;  an.J  whenever  you  vifit  me,  you  {hall  be  lure  of 
the  civility  or  the  cudgel. 

Xof.  If  you  will  promife  to  beat  me  into  the  houfe,  you 
may  begin  when  you  pleafe  with  me;  but  to  be  beaten 


out 
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out  of  the  houfe,  at  dinner-time,  flefh  and  blood  can  ne 
ver  bear  it. 
{Mercury  licats  him  about,  and  Sofia  isjllll  making  towards 

the   duor  :    but    X.ercury   gets  betwixt  \  and  at  length 

drives  him  off  the  ft  age. 

Phtsd.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  are  you  that  are 
Sofia,  and  are  not  Soiia  ? 

Merc.  If  thou  wouldft  know  more  of  me,  my  perfon 
is  freely  at  thy  difpofing. 

Pbad.  Then  I  difpofe  of  it  to  you  again ;  for  'tis  (b 
ugly,  'tis  not  for  my  ufe. 

Merc.  I  can  be  ugly  or  handfome,  as  I  pleafe  ;  go  to 
bed  old,  and  rife  young.  I  havelb  many  fuits  of  perfons 
by  me,  I  can  {hitt  'em  when  I  will. 

Pbaed.  You  are  a  fool  then,  to  put  on  your  worft 
•clothes  when  you  come  a  wooirg. 

Merc.  Go  to  :  afk  no  more  queftions.  I  am  for  thy 
turn  ;  for  I  know  thy  heart,  and  fee  all  thou  haft  about 
thee.  In  thy  right  pocket — let  me  fee-— three  love-let 
ters  from  Judge  Gripus,  written  to  the  bottom,  on  three 
fides  ;  full  of  fuftian  paffion,  and  hearty  nonfenfe :  as 
alfo  in  the  fame  pocket,  a  letter  of  thine  intended  to  him ; 
confining  of  nine  lines  and  a  half,  fcrawl'd  and  falfe 
fpell'd,  to  (hew  thou  art  a  woman. 

Phted.  Is  the  devil  in  you,  to  fee  all  this  ?  Now,  for 
Heaven's  fake,  do  not  look  in  t'other  pocket 

Merc.  Nay,  there's  nothing  there,  but  a  bawdy  lam 
poon,  and • 

Pbtfd.  [Giving  a  great  f riff:. "\  Look  no  farther,  I  be- 
feech  you — 

Merc.  And  a  filver  fpoon 

Pbad.   [Shrieking.]  Ah  ! 

Merc.  Which  you  purloin'd  laft  night  from  Bromia. 

Pbad.  Keep  my  counfel,  or  I  am  undone  for  ever. 

[Holding  up  her  hands  to  him. 

Merc.  No  :  I'll  mortify  thee,  now  I  have  an  handle 
to  thy  iniquity,  if  thou  wilt  not  love  me 

Pbted.  Well,  if  you'll  promife  me  to  be  fecret,  I  will 
love  you  :  becaufe  indeed  I  dare  do  no  other. 

Merc.  'Tis  a  good  girl— I  will  be  fecret ;  and  further, 
I  will  be  affifting  to  thee  in  thy  filching  :  for  thou  and  I 
were  born  under  the  fame  planet. 

P/W. 
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,   P/W.  And  we  fhall  come  to  the  fame  end  too, 
afraid. 


Oj  no  ;  fince  thou  hail  wit  enough  already  to 
cozen  a  judge,  thou  need'!*  never  fear  hanging. 

Pbad.  And  will  you  make  yourfelf  a  younger  matr, 
and  be  handfome  too,  and  rich  ?  for  you  that  know 
hearts,  muft  needs  know,  that  I  fhall  never  be  conilant 
to  fuch  an  ugly  old  Sofia. 

Merc.  As  to  my  youth  and  beauty,  thou  flialt  know 
rnore  of  that  another  time.  But,  pr'ythee,  why  art  thou 
fo  covetous  of  riches  ? 

Pbad.  Why  ?  becaufe  riches  will  procure  every  thing 
elfe  that  I  can  vviih  for. 

Merc.  But  what  if  every  thing  elfe  could  be  procured 
.without  riches  :  would  not  that  do  as  well  ? 

Pha?d.  Why  no  ;  there's  a  pleafure,  raethinks,  in 
having  the  money  before  one  lays  it  out. 

Merc.  And  yet,  till  it  is  laid  out,  it  is  as  ufelefs  as  fo 
much  dirt. 

.  Pbad.  Aye—  that  may  be  —  but  when  my  heart  dances 
to  the  chinking  of  money,  it  is  not  at  leiiure  to  think  of 
that. 

Merc.  But  fuppofe,  that,  without  money,  you  could 
procure  all  that  money  could  buy  and  more. 

Pbaid.  Why,  as  well  as  I  love  money,  I  have  no  ob 
jection  to  any  good  thing  that  money'  won't  buy  :  but 
pray,  how  is  it  to  be  had  ? 

Merc.  To  be  had  ?  whyrf  upon  the  eafiefl  terms  in  the 
world  ;  only  by  a  motion  of  the  finger,  or  a  ftamp  with 
the  foot. 

Pbted.  Phoo,  that's  impoflible. 

Merc.  You  fhall  make  the  experiment. 

Pbad.  Shall  I  ?  fo  I  will  then,  this  minute.  Muft  I 
ftamp  with  my  foot,  or  beckon  with  my  finger  ? 

Merc.  Firft  try  to  find  out  what  you  wuh  for,  which 
I  have  known  a  difficult  talk  for  a  woman. 

Pbtfd.  Let  me  fee  —  —  — 

Merc.  Come,  I'll  help  you  —  If  you  had  been  put  into 
poffellion  ot  Gripus's  wealth  ycfterday,  what  wou'd  you 
have  had  to  entertain  you  to-day  ? 

Pbesd.  Why,  I  wou'd  have  had     •    let  me   fee  —  •—  I 

'wou'd  have  had,  juft  now,  <i  band  of  the  bell  mufic  in 

4  Thebes 
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Thebes,  and  along  in  the  chara&er  of  Plutus  in  praife 
of  money. 

Merc .  Well,  now  ftamp  with  your  foot. 

[Phaedra  ftamps  ;  the  mufic  Jlrikes  up  ;  Jhe  Jlarts 
and f creams  out. 

Nay,  nay,  don't  fpoil  the  mufic -there's  a   friend   of 

mine  in  the  character  of  Plutus juft  coming  in. 

Pbted.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  your 
friend  ;  but,  if  you  pleafe,  I  had  rather  keep  a  little  far 
ther  out  of  his  reach. 

Merc.  Pfhaw,  pfliaw  !  ftay  where  you  are ;  my  friends 
hurt  nobody  without  my  leave. 

SONG  ly  a  f  erf  on  who  enters  in  the  char  after  of  Plutus. 

Away  with  the  fables  philofophers  hold, 

Of  pleafure  that  honelly  gains  without  gold  : 

To  be  rich  is  the  bleffings  of  life  to  fecure  ; 

And  the  man  muft  be  certainly  wretched  that's  poor. 

The  virtue  that  claims  all  the  gods  for  its  friends, 
On  gold,  mighty  gold,  for  exigence  depends : 
What  wrongs,  without  gold,  can  a  mortal  redrefs  ? 
Or  who,  without  gold,  can  get  bleffings,  or  bleis  ? 

*  The  weak  can  you  fuccour,  the  worthy  reward, 

*  If  money  be  wanting,  the  gift  and  the  guard  ?' 

In  gold  there  is  ilrength  which  no  foe  can  withllandj 
It  conquers  and  triumphs,  by  iea  and  by  land. 

*  In  gold  there  are  charms ;  for  the  youth  and  the  fair, 

*  Sigh  one  for  an  heirefs,  and  one  for  an  heir. 

*  There's  fenfe  for  each  circle  that  lillens  demure, 

*  Confents  with  a  grin,  and  cries  "  Yes  to  be  Cure  I" 
To  be  rich,  if  you  trail  your  own  ears  and  your  eyes, 
Is  at  once  to  be  itrong,  to  be  fair,  to  be  wife. 

*  Pbad.  There's  for  you  now— what  have  you  to  fay 

*  to  that  ? 

4  Merc.  Why,  Wit  mall  reply  for  me  ;  and,    to  mor- 

*  tiry  you  the  more,  it  ihall  be  in  the  character  of  a  wo- 

*  * 
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[To  Plutus,  who  is  going}  Stay  then,  Mr.  Plu- 
tus,  if  you  pleafe—  —  let's  hear  what  he'll  fay,  by  way 
of  reply. 

Merc.  That's  but  an  ill-natur'd  experiment  ;  for  Wit 
and  Wealth  have  no  kindnefs  for  one  another  :  however, 
it  (hall  be  as  you  pleafe  for  once. 

[Mercury  waves  his  caduceus,  a  nymph  cnters>  in 
the  charafler  of  Wit. 

SONG. 

Plutus,  vain  is  all  your  vaunting, 

Wit  muft  life  with  blifs  fupply. 
Gold,  alas  !  fhould  Wit  be  wanting, 

Would  not  find  a  joy  to  buy. 

Wit  alone  creates  the  blefling, 

Which,  exchang'd  for  gold,  you  (bare  : 

Steril  gold  alone  poflefiing, 

What  has  man  but  gloom  and  care  ? 

Wit,  of  ev'ry  art  devifer, 

Every  paifion  can  controul  : 
Can  to  pity  move  the  mifer, 

Can  with  mirth  dilate  his  foul. 

Gold  itfelf,  on  Wit  depending, 

Thence  derives  its  utmoftpow'r  : 
Folly  all  profufely  fpending, 

Folly  hoarding  all  is  poor. 

PbaJ.  To  her,  Mr.  Plutus. 

DUET. 

Plut.  In  vain  wou'd  your  jargon  our  fenfes  bewitch, 
D'ye  tell  me  that  gold  will  not  make  a  man  rich  ? 

Wit.  It  is  Wit,  Wit  alone,  that  can  keep  it  or  ufe  ; 
And  it  cannot  enrich  thofe  that  hide  it  or  lofe. 

Plut.  Your  quibbles  I  fcorn. 

Wit.  But  you  cannot  reply. 

Pint.  I  boldly  affirm 


Wit.  What  I  boldly  denj% 
Plut.  I'll  bet  you  ten  millions. 
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Wit.  No  wagers  I  lay. 
Plut.  You  dare  not. 
Wit.  I  fcorn  you. 
Plut.  I  hate  you. 

Wtt.  Away 

Plut.  I  go — may  great  Jove  in  his  mercy  decree  : 
That  we  never  may  meet,  iince  we  ne'er  can  agree. 
Wit.  Go  you  to  the  foolifli. 
Plut.  And  you  to  the  poor. 

Wit.  The  poor  I  can  blels,  and  their  bleflings  feciirc. 

[  Exeunt  fc-vt'rrtily. 

*  PbaJ.  Well,  for  all  thefe  fine  promifes  of  Wit,    I 

*  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  happineis  of  poverty. 

4  Merc.  If  you  will  not  yield  to  argument,  let  expe- 

*  riment  convince  you. 

4  [Strikes  the  fcene  with  his  caditccus^  and  It  changes  to 
4  a  rural  profyetf)  with  a  iluuce  of  peajants  te  country 
4  mufic. 

•  Well,  what  think  you,  Phadra— — are  thefe  people 
4  happy  ? 

4  Pb*d.  If  they  are  happy,  they  owe  their  happineft 

•  as  little  to  wit  as  to  money,  I  believe. 

4  Merc.  I  beg  your  pardon — if  it   had  not  been  for 
the  arts  that  Wit  has  invented,  they  would  have  had 
neither  pipe  nor  dance  :  and  mere  eafe  and  content  are 
but  negative  happinefs  at  the  beft. 
4  Pbted.  Well,  I  find  'tis  in  vain  todifpute  with  you  ; 

but  I  {hall  hold  my  opinion  for  all  that.     Adieu If 

you  make  me  happy  according  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
perhaps  I  may  make  you  happy  according  to  yours. 

[Exit. 

4  Merc,  Woman—mere  woman  '.—however,  I  love 
thee  but  as  mere  woman,  and  only  as  mere  woman 
thou  art  mine. 

*  Such  bargain-loves  as  I  with  Phaedra  treat, 

4  Are  all  the  leagues  and  friendship  of  the  great. 

*  Our  iron  age  is  grown  an  age  of  gold  : 

*  '  Tis  who  bids  moft — for  all  men  wou'd  be  fold.* 


END  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 
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£?tter  Gripus  and  Phaedra.     Gripus  las  the  gollct  in 
his  band. 

PHAEDRA. 

YOU  will  not  be  fo  bafe  to  take  it  from  me  ? 
Grip.  'Tis  my  proper  chattel :  and  I'll  feize  my 
«wn  in  whatever  hands  I  find  it. 

Pbtfd.  You  know  I  only  fhew'd  it  to  you  to  provoke 
your  generofity,  that  you  might  out-bid  "your  rival  with 
a  better  prefent. 

Grip,  My  rival  is  a  thief :  and  I'll  indite  you  for  a  re 
ceiver  of  ftolen  goods.  - 

Pl&d.  Thou  hide-bound  lover  ! 

Grip.  Thou  very  mercenary  miilrefs ! 

Pbad.  Thou  mod  mercenary  magi  it  rate  ! 

Grip*  Thou  feller  of  thyfelf! 

Pbted.  Thou  feller  of  other  people  !  Thou  weather 
cock  of  government  :  that  when  the  wind  blows  for  the 
fubjecl,  point'ft  to  privilege;  and  when  it  changes  far  the 
fovereign,  veer'ilto  prerogative. 

Grip.  Will  you  compound,  and  take  it  as  my  prefent  ? 
'  Pb*J.  No':  but  I'll  fend  rhy  rival  to  force  it  from, 
thee. 

Grip.  When  a  thief  is  rival  to  his  judge,  the  hangman 
will  loon  decide  the  difference.  [Exit  Phaedra* 

Enter  Mercury,  wtk&twfavrjs. 

Merc.  [Bowing,]  Save  your  good  lordfnip, 

Grip.  From  an  impertinent  coxcomb lam  out  of 

humour,  and  am  in  hafle — Leave  me. 

Mer-c.  'Tis  my  duty  to  attend  on  your  lordfhip,  and  to 
cafe  you  of  that  indecent  burthen. 

Grip.  Gold  was  never  any  burthen  to  one  of  my  pro- 
feffion. 

Merc.  By  your  lordfhip's  permillion,  Phaedra  has  fent 
me  to  take  it  from  you. 

Grip.  What,  by  violence  ? 

Merc.  [Still  focutfflgv]  No  ;  but  by  your  honour's  per- 
miflion,  I  am  to  reft  ore  it  to  her,  and  perfuade  your  lord- 
iliip  to  renounce  your  pretenlions  to  her. 

Grip, 
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Grip.  Tell  her  flatly,  I  will  neither  do  one,  nor 
t'other. 

Merc.  0,  my  good  lord,  I  dare  pafs  my  word  for  your 

free  content  to  both. Will  your  honour  be  pleas'd  to 

take  your  choice  of  one  of  thele  ? 

Grip.  vVhy  thefe  arefwords:  what  have  I  to  do  with 
them  ? 

Merc.  Only  to  take  your  choice  of  one  of  them 
which  your  lordfhip  pleaies  ;  and  leave  the  other  to  your 
moft  obedient  fervant. 

Grip.  What,  one  of  thefe  ungodly  weapons  ?  Take 
notice,  I'll  lay  yoaby  the  heels,  firrah  :  this  has  the  ap 
pearance  of  an  unlawful  bloody  challenge. 

Merc.  You  magiilrates  are  pleaied  to  call  it  fo,  my 
lord  ;  but  with  us  fword-men,  'tis  an  honourable  invita 
tion  to  theciuting  of  one  another's  throats. 

Grip.  Be  anfwer'd  ;  1  have  no  throat  to  cut.  The 
law  fhall  decide  our  controverfy. 

Merc.  By  your  permhTion,  my  lord,  it  muft  be  dif- 
patch'dthis  way. 

Grip.  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  before  I  give  thee  any  fuch 
permillion,  to  difpatch  me  into  another  world. 

Merc.  At  the  leaft,  my  lord,  you  have  no  occafion  to' 
complain  of  my  want  of  refpe£t  to  you  :  you   will   nei 
ther  rdtore  the  gobler,  nor  renounce   Phaedra  :   I  after 
you  the  combat  \  you  refufeii;  all  this  is  done  in   the" 
forms  of  honour  :  it  follows,  that  I  am  to  affront,  cudgel 
you,  or  kick  you,  at>my  own  arbitrement ;   and    I  fup- 
pofe,  you  are  too  honourable  not  to  approve  of  my  pro 
ceeding. 

Grip.  Here's  a  new  fort  of  procefs,  that  was  never 
heard  of  in  any  of  our  courts. 

Merc.  This,  my  good  lord,  is  law  in  fhort-hand  ; 
without  your  long  preambles,,  and  tedious  repetitions, 
that  iignify  nothing  but  to  fqueezc  the  fubjed  :  there 
fore,  with  your  lordfhip's  favour,  I  begin. 

[Fillips  him  under  the  chin. 

Grip.  What's  this  for  ? 

Merc.  To  give  you  an- occafion  of  returning  me  a  box 
o'th'  ear  ;  that  fo,  all  things  may  proceed  methodically. 

Grip.  I  put  in  no  anfwer,  but  fuffer  a  non-fuit. 

F  3  Merc. 
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Merc.  No,  my  lord  ;  for  the  cofts  and  charges  are  to  be 
paid  :  will  you  pleafe  to  reftore  the  cup  ? 

Grip.  I  have  told  thee,  no. 

Merc.  Then  from  your  chin,  I  muft  afcend  to  your 
Iftrdftip's  ears. 

Grip.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !--Wilt  thou  never  leave  lugging 
me  by  the  ears  ? 

Merc.  Not  till  your  lordfhip  will  be  pleas  *d  to  hear 
reafon.  [Pulling  again. 

Grip.  Take  the  cup,  and  the  devil  give  thee  joy  on't. 

Mere.  [Still  holding  him.}  And  your  lordfhip  will  far 
ther  be  gracioufly  pleafed,  to  releaie  all  claims,  titles,  and 
iittions  whatlbevcr  to  Phaedra  :  you  muft  give  me  leave 
to  add  one  fmall  memmto,  for  that  too. 

[Pulling  him  again. 

Grip.  I  renounce  her,  I  releaie  her. 
Enter  Phaedra. 

Merc.  [To  ber.~\  Phaedra,  my  lord  has  been  pleafed  to 
be  very  gracious,  without  pufhmg  matters  to  extremity. 

Phad.  I  over-heard  it  all.  But  give  me  livery  and 
feiiin  of  the  goblet,  in  the  firft  place. 

Mere.  There's  an  a<5t  of  oblivion  ihou'd  be  pafs'd 
too. 

PhteJ.  Let  him  begin  to  remember  quarrels,  when  he 
dare  ;  now  I  have  him  under  my  girdle,  I'll  cap  verfes 
with  him  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

,        Enter  Amphitryon  and  Guards. 

Am.  [To  Gripivs.]  At  laft  I  have  got  pofleffion  with 
out  your  lordlhip's  warrant.  Phaedra,  tell  Alcmena  I  am 
here. 

Phted.  I'll  carry  no  fuch  lying  meflage— You  are  not 
here,  and  you  cannot  be  here  ;  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
you  are  above  with  rny  lady  in  the  chamber. 

Am.  All  of  a  piece,  and  all  witchcraft !  Anfwer  me 
preciiely  ;  doll  thou  not  know  me  for  Amphitryon  ? 

Pb<zd.  Anfwer  me  firft  :  Did  you  give  me  a  diamond, 
and  a  purie  of  gold  ? 

Am.  Thou  know'il  I  did  not. 

Pk&fl*  1  hen  by  the  fame  token,  I  know  you  axe  not 
the  true  Amphitryon* 
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Am.  I'll  undo  this  enchantment  with  my  fword,  and 
kill  the  ibrcerer:  come  up,  gentlemen,  and  follow  me. 

[  To  the  Guards. 

Pkted.  I'll  fave  you  the  labour,  and  call  him  down  to 
confront  you,  it  you  dare  attend  him.          [Exit  Phaedra. 

Merc.  [Afide.~\  Now    the  fpell  is  ended,  and  Jupiter 
can  enchant  no  more ;  or  elfe  Amphitryon  had  not  en- 

jtered  fo  eafily. [Gripus  is  fettling  of\]  Whither  now, 

Gripus  ?  I  have  buiinefs  for  you.     It  you  offer  to  ftir, 
you  know  what  follows. 

Enter  Jupiter,y<>//0w^£y  Tranio  aWPolidas. 

Jitp.  Who  dares  to  play  the  matter  in  my  houfe  ? 
What  noife  is  this  that  calls  me  from  above, 
Invades  my  foft  recefs, 
And,  like  a  tide,  breaks  in  upon  my  love  ? 

Am.  O  heav'ns !    what's  this  I  lee  ? 

Tran.  What  a  prodigy  ! 

Pal.  How  !  two  Amphitryons ! 

Grip.  I  have  beheld  th'  appearance  of  two  funs, 
But  {till  the  falfe  was  dimmer  than  the  true  j 
Here,  both  fliine  out  alike. 

Am.  This  is  a  fight,  that,  like  the  Gorgon's  head, 
Chills  all  my  blood,  and  ftiffens  me  to  ftone. 
I  need  no  more  enquire  into  my  fate  ; 
For  what  I  fee  refolves  my  doubts  too  plain. 

Tran.  Two  drops  ot  water  cannot  be  more  like. 

Pol.  They  are  two  very  fames. 

4  Merc.  [AJide.]  Our  Jupiter  is  a  great  comedian,  he 
*  counterfeits  molt  admirably.' 

Am.  Now  I  am  gather'd  back  into  myfelf ; 
My  heart  beats  high,  and  pufliesout  the  blood, 

[  L,  rawing  Lisfvoord*  . 
To  give  me  juft  revenge  on  this  impoftor. 
If  you  are  brave,  affiit  me—  [To  the  Guards.'] — Not  one 

ftirs  ! 
What,  are  all  brib'd  to  take  th*  enchanter's  part  ! 

'Tis  true,  the  work  is  mine  ;  and  thus 

[Going  to  rujh  upon  Jupiter  j  and  is   keld  by  Trajnio   and 
Polidas. 

Pol.  It  mu  ft  not  be. 
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Jup.  Give  him  his  way  :    I  dare  the  madman's  worft. 
But  uili  take  n  i:;e,  that  it  looks  not  like 
The  true  Amphitryon,  to  fly  out  at  firft 
To  brutal  force  :  it  flievvs  ne  doubts  his  caufe, 
Who  dares  not  truft  his  reaibn  to  defend  it. 

Am.  [Struggling.']    Thou  bafe  ufurper  of  my  name 

and  bed  ! 

No  lei's  than  thy  heart's  blood  can  walh  away 
7V  affronts  I  have  fuftain'd. 
Tran.  We  muft  not  fuffer 
So  flrange  a  duel,  as  Amphitryon 
To  fight  againft  himfelf. 

Pol.  Nor  think  we  wrong  you,  when  we  hold  your 

hands : 

We  know  our  duty  to  our  general  ; 
We  know  the  ryes  of  friendttiip  to  our  friend  ; 
But  who  that  friend,  or  who  that  gen'ral  is, 
Without  more  certain  proofs  betwixt  you  two, 
Is  hard  to  be  diftrnguifh'd  by  our  reafon, 
Impoffible  by  fight. 

Am.  I  know  it ;  and  have  fatisfy'd  myfelf, 
I  am  the  true  Amphitryon. 

Jup.  See  again, 

He  fhuns  the  certain  proofs  ;  and  dares  not  fland 
Impartial  judgment,  and  award  of  right. 
But  fince  Alcmena's  honour  is  concerned, 
Whom,  more  than  lire  and  all  the  world,  I  love  ; 
This  I  propofe,  as  equal  to  us  both. 
Tranio  nnd  Polidas,  be  youaffiftants  ; 
The  guards  be  ready  to  fecure  th'  impoftor, 
When  once  fo  prov'd,  for  public  punifhment ; 
And,  Gripus,  be  thou  umpire  of  the  caufe. 

Am.  I  am  content ;  let  him  proceed  to  examination. 
Grip*  [^fok/oMerc.]  On  whofe  lide  wou'd  you  pleafe 
that  I  ihou'd  give  the  fentence  ? 

Merc.  \A/(ie  to  him.~\  P'ollow  thy  conference  for  once  : 
but  not  to  make-a  cuftom  ot  it  neither  ;  *  nor  to  leave  an 
4  evil  precedent  of  uprightnefs  to  future  judges — [Afide.'\ 
'  'Tis  a  good  thing  to  have  a  magiilrate  under  con  ecYion. 
•  Your  old  fornicating  judge  dares  never,  give  fentence 
4  againfl  him  that  knows  his  haunts,' 
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PoVJ.  Your  Lordfhip  knows  I  was  mailer  of  Amphi 
tryon's  (hip  ;  and  I  defire  to  know  of  him,  what  palled 
in  private  betwixt  us  two  at  his  landing,  when  he  was  juft 
ready  to  engage  the  enemy  ? 

Grip.  Let  the  true  Amphitryon  anfwer  firft — 

Jup.  and  Amp.  together. — My  Lord,  I  told  him 

Grip.  Peace  both  of  you  ! — 'Tis  a  plain  cafe,  they  are 
both  true ;  for  they  both  fpeak  together  :  but  for  more 
certainty,  let  the  falfe  Amphitryon  fpeak  firft. 

Merc.  Now  they  are  both  filent— - 

Grip.  Then  'tis  as  plain  on  t'other  fide,  that  they  are 
falfe  Amphitryons. 

Merc.   Which  Amphitryon  (hall  fpeak  firft  ? 

Grip.  Let  the  choleric  Amphitryon  fpeak  :  and  let  the 
peaceable  hold  his  peace. 

Amp.  [To  Polid.]  You  may  remember  that  I  whif- 
pered  you,  not  to  part  from  the  Item,  one  iingle  mo 
ment. 

Polid.  You  did  fo.       • 

Grip.  No  more  words  then  :  I  proceed  to  fentence. 

Jup*  'Twas  I  that  whifpered  him  ;  and  he  may  re 
member  I  gave  him  this  reafon  for  it,  that  if  our  mem 
were  beaten,  I  might  fecure  my  own  retreat. 

Polld.  You  did  fo. 

Grip.  Now  again  he's  as  true  as  t'other. 

7 ran.  You  know  I  was  pay-mafter :  what  directions 
did  you  give  me  the  night  before  the  battle? 

Grip.  To  which  of  the  You's  art  thou  fpeaking? 

Am*  I  ordered  you  to  take  particular  care  of  the  great 
bag. 

Grip.  Why  this  is  demonftration. 

Jup.  The  bag  that  I  recommended  to  you,  was  of 
tiger's  fkin  ;  and  marked  Beta. 

Grip.  In  fadnefs,  I  think,  they  are  both  jugglers : 
here's  nothing,  and  here's  nothing;  and  then  biccitu 
doccius,  and  they  are  both  here  again. 

Trua.  You,  peaceable  Amphitryon,  what  money  was 
there  in  that  bag  ? 

Jup.  The  fum,  in  grofs,  amounted  juit  to  fifty  Attic 
talents. 

Tran.  To  a  farthing. 

Grip.  Paugh  !  Obvious,  obvious. 


~'  V" 

juft  toi 
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Am.  Two  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  were  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief  by  themfelves. 
Tran.  J  remember  it. 

Grip.  Then  'tis  dubious  again. 

>.  But  the  reft  was  not  all  filver;  for  there  were 
four  thoufand  brafs  halfpence. 

Grip.  Being  but  brafs,  the  proof  is  inconiiderable  :  if 
they  had  been  filver,  it  had  gone  on  your  fide. 

Am.  ["fojup.]  Death  and  hell,  you  will  not  perfuade 
me,  that  I  did  not  kill  Pterelas  ? 

Jup.  Nor  you  me,  that  I  did  not  enjoy  Alcmena  ? 

Am.  That  laft  was  poiibn  to  me [AfiJe. 

Yet  there's  one  proof  thou  canfl  not  counterfeit : 

In  killing  Pterelas,  I  had  a  wound 

Full  in  the  brawny  part  of  my  right  arm  ; 

Where  Hill  the  fear  remains :  Now  blulh,  impoftor ; 

For  this  thou  canft  not  (how. 

[Bares  his  arm,  andjkcws  the  fear,  which  they  all  look  on* 

Omnes.  This  is  the  true  Amphitryon. 

Jup.  May  your  lordlhip  pleafe 

Grip.  No,  firrah,  it  does  not  pleafe  me :  hold  your 
tongue,  I  charge  you,  for  the  cafe  is  manifeft. 

Jup.  By  your  favour  then,  this  Ihall  fpeakfor  me. 

[Bares  bis  arm,  andjbews  it. 

Tran.  'Tis  juft  in  the  fame  mufcle. 

Polid.  Of  the  fame  length  and  breadth ;  and  the  fear 
of  the  fame  bluifh  colour. 

Grip.  [To  Jup.J  Did  not  I  charge  you  not  to  fpeak  ? 
*Twas  plain  enough  before ;  and  now  you  have  puzzled 
it  again. 

Am.  Good  gods,  how  can  this  be  ! 

Grip.  For  certain  there  was  but  one  Pterelas  ;  and  he 

muft  have  been  in  the  plot  againft  himfelf  too :  for  he 

was  killed  firft  by  one  of  them  ;  and  then  rofe  again  out 

of  refpccl  to  t'other  Amphitryon,  to  be  killed  twice  over. 

Enter  Alcmena,  Phaedra,  and  Bromia. 

Ale.  [Turning  to  Phaedra  and  Bromia.]  No  more  of 

this ;  it  founds  impoflible 
That  two  fliould  be  fo  like,  no  difference  found. 

Pb*d.  You'll  find  ic  true. 

Ale.  Then  where's  Alcmena's  honour  and  her  fame  ? 
Farewel  my  needlefs  fear,  it  cannot  be  : 

This 
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ThU  is  a  cafe  too  nice  for  vulgar  light — 
But  let  me  come,  my  heart  will  guide  my  eyes 
To  point,  and  tremble  to  its  proper  choice. 


[Seeing  Amphitryon,  goes  to  bint* 
is,  but  one  Amphitryon  ; 


There  neither  was,  nor  is, 

And  I  am  only  his  [Goes  to  take  him  by  the  hand* 

Am.  \PuJhing  her  away  from  him.]  Away,  adultrefsl 

Jup.  My  gentle  love,  my  treafure  and  my  joy, 
Follow  no  more  that  falfe  and  foolifrr  fire, 
That  wou'd  miii-ad  thy  fame  to  Cure  definition  ! 
Look  on  thy  better  hulband,  and  thy  friend, 
Who  will  not  leave  thee  liable  tofcorn, 
But  vindicate  thy  honour  from  that  wretch, 
Who  wou'd  by  bale  afper  lions  blot  thy  virtue. 

Ale.  [Giving  to  him,  <wbo  embraces  hcr.~\  I  was  indeed 

miliaken  !  thou  art  he  ! 

Thy  words,  thy  thoughts,  thy  foul  is  all  Amphitryon. 
TV  importer  has  thy  features,  not  thy  mind  ; 
The  face  might  have  deceiv'd  me  in  my  choice,. 
Thy  kindnefs  is  a  guide  that  cannot  err. 

Am.  What !  in  my  prefence  to  prefer  the  villain? 
Oh,  execrable  cheat !  I  break  the  truce; 
And  will  no  more  attend  your  vain  decilions. 
To  this — and  to  the  gods  I'll  trull  my  caufe. 

[/JT  ruflnng  upon  Jupiter,  and  is  held  again* 

Jup.  Poor  man  !   how  I  contemn  thofe  idle  threats  I 
Were  I  difpos'd,  thou  might'ft  as  fafely  meet 
The  thunder  launch'd  from  the  red  arm  of  Jove. 
But  in  the  face  of  Thebes  (Vie  (hall  be  clear'd  ; 
And  what  I  am,  and  what  thou  art,  be  known. 
Attend,  and  I  will  bring  convincing  proofs. 

Am.  Thou  wouldll  elude  myjuiVice,  andefcape: 
But  I  will  follow  thee,  through  earth,  and  feas ; 
Nor  hell  fliall  hide  thee  from  my  juft  revenge. 

Jup.  rilfpare  thy  pains  :  it  fliall  be  quickly  feen,. 

Betwixt  us  two,  who  feeks,  and  who  avoids. — 

Come  in,  my  friends — and  thou  who  feem'HAmphitryon  ; 
-That  all  who  are  in  doubt,  may  know  the  true. 

[Jupiter  re-enters  the  houfe ;  with  />/;»  Amphitryon, 
Alcmena,  Polidas,  Tranio,  and  Guards. 

Thou,  Gripus,  and  you,  Bromia,  flay  with 
Phaedra ; 

[To  Grip.  «*</Brom.  who  are  following. 

Let 
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Let  their  affairs  alone,  and  mind  we  ours. 
Amphitryon's  rival  fhall  appear  a  god  : 
But  know  before-hand,  I  am  Mercury  ; 
Who  want  not  heav'n,  while  Phredrais  on  earth. 

Brom.  But,  an't  pleafe  your  Lordfhip,  is  my  fellow 
fervant,  Phaedra,  to  be  exalted  into  theheav'ns,  and  made 
a  ftar  ? 

Phted.  When  that  comes  to  pafs,  if  you  look  up 
a-nights,  I  (hall  remember  old  kindnefs,  and  vouchfure 
to  twinkle  on  you. 

Enter  Sofia,  peeping  aliout  bim  ;  and  feeing  Mercury,  is 
Jl  art  ing  back* 

Sof.  Here  he  is  again  ;  and  there's  no  paffing  by  him 
into  the  houfe,  unlefs  I  were  a  fprite,  to  glide  in  through 
the  key -hole. 1  am  to  be  a  vagabond,  I  find. 

Merc.  Sofia,  come  back. 

Sof.  No,  I  thank  you — you  may  whittle  me  long 
enough ;  a  beaten  dog  has  always  the  wit  to  avoid  his 
mafter. 

Merc.  I  permit  thee  to  be  Sofia  again. 

Sof.  'Tis  an  unfortunate  name,  and  I  abandon  it:  he 
that  has  an  itch  to  be  beaten,  let  him  take  it  up  for  Sofia  ; 
•—what  have  I  laid  now  !  I  mean  for  me;  for  I  neither - 
am  nor  will  be  Sofia. 

Merc.  But  thou  mayft  be  fo  in  fafety  :  for  I  have  ac 
knowledged  myfelf  to  be  God  Mercury. 

Sof.  I  am  your  moft  humble  fervant,  good  Mr.  Mer 
cury.  But  how  (hall  I  be  fure  that  you  will  never  aflume 
my  fliape  again  ? 

Merc.  Becaufe  I  am  weary  of  wearing  fo  villainous  an 
outfide. 

Sof.  Well,  well;  as  villainous  as  it  is,  here's  old  Bro- 
mia  will  be  contented  with  it. 

Brom.  Yes,  now  I  am  fure  that  I  may  chaitife  you 

fafely. 

Sof.  Ay,  but  you  had  befl  take  heed  you  attempt  it ; 
for  as  Mercury 'has  turned  himfelf  into  me,  fo  I  may  ', 
take  the  toy  into  my  head,  to  turn  myfelf  into  Mercur/, 
that  I  may  ftvinge  you  off,  condignly. 

Merc.  In  the  mean  time,  be  all  my  witnefles,  that  I 
take  Phaedra  for  my  wife  of  the  left-bmd ;  that  is,  in 
the  nature  of  a  lawful  concubine. 
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.  You  (hall  pardon  roe  for  believing  you,  for  all 
you  are  a  god  :  for  you  have  a  terrible  ill  name  below  ; 
and  I'm  afraid  you'll  get  a  footman,  iniread  of  a  pricfl,  to 
marry  us. 

Merc.  But  here's  Gripus  flwH  draw  up  articles  be 
twixt  us. 

Pbtfd.  But  he's  terribly  ufed  to  falfe  conveyancing— ~ 
Well,  be  it  fo  ;  for  my  eounfel  thall  overlook  them  before 
I  fign.  Come  on,  Gripus;  that  I  may  have  him  under' 
black  and  white.  [//^;rGrip.  gvA«-  ready  pen ,  -in':,  an  J  paper  > 

Merc.   With  all  my  heart. 

Pbaed.  [ToG-np.]  Betfin,  begin  ;  Heads  oi  articles  to 
be  made,  &c.  betwixt  Mercury,  god  of  thieves — 

Merc.  And  Phaedra,  queen  ofgypfics Ditfrimh^  I 

promife  to  buy  and  fettle  upon  her  an  eftate,  containing 
nine  thoufatid  acres  of  land,  in  any  part  of  Bxotia,  to 
her  own  liking. 

Pbted.  Provided  always,  that  no  part  of  the  faid  wine 
thoufand  acres  (hall  be  upon,  or  adjoining  to  mount  Par- 
nafTus :  for  I  will  not  be  fobbed  orF  with  a  poetical  eftate. 

Merc.  Memorandum,  that  ihe  be  always  conftant  to 
me  ;  and  admit  of  no  other  lover. 

Pkrtil.  Mcmo;a;i.lnm,  unlefs  it  be  a.  lover  that  offers 
more  ;  and  chat  the  conftanty  fliali  not  exceed  the  fet- 
tlement. 

*  Merc.  Item,  that  (lie  (hall  keep  no  male  fervants  in 
her  houfe, 

'  Brom.  Here's  no  provifihm  made  for  children  yet. 
'  Pbted.  Well  remembered,  Bromia^   I  bargain  that 

*  my  eldeft  ion  fliall  be  a  hero,  and  my  eldeil  daughter  a 

*  king's  miitrefs. 

4  Merc.  That  is  to  fay,  a  blockhead,  and  a  harlot, 
4  Phsedra. 

*  Fixed.  That's   true;  but  who  d.ives  call  -them  fo? 

*  Then   for  the  younger  children: — but   now  I  think 
'  on't,  we'll  have  no  more,  but  maiter  and  mils ;  for  the 
4  reft  would  be  but  chargeable,   and  -A  burden  to  the 

*  nation. 

*  Merc.  Yes,  yes ;  the  fecond  (hall  be  a  fa'fe  prophet  j 
'  he  fliajl  hjve  wit  enough  to  fcr  up  a  irew   teligionj 

*  and  too  much  wit  to  die  a  martyr  for  it.' 

Pbted.  Oh,,  what  had  I  forgot?  there's  p'n-money, 
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and  alimony,  and  feparate  maintenance,  and  a  thoufand 
things  more  to  be  confidered  j  that  are  all  to  be  tacked  to 
this  a<5t  of  fettlement . 

Sflf.  I  am  a  fool,  I  mult  confefs — but  yet  I  can  fee  as 
far  into  a  mill-Hone  as  the  belt  of  you.  I  haveobferved, 
that  you  women- wits  are  commonly  fo  quick  upon  the 
fcent,  that  you  often  over-run  it :  now  I  would  alk  of 
Madam  Phaedra,  that  in  cafe  Mr.  Heaven  there,  fliould 
bepleafedto  break  thefe  articles,  in  what  court  of  judi 
cature  flie  intends  to  fue  him  ? 

Pbeed.  The  fool  has  hit  upon't :— -  Gods,  and  great 
men,  are  never  to  be  fued  ;  tor  they  can  always  plead 
privilege  of  peerage;  and  therefore  for  once,  Moniieur, 
I'll  take  your  word  ;  for  as  long  as  you  love  me,  you'll 
be  fure  to  keep  it :  and  in  the  mean  time  I  (hall  be  gain 
ing  experience  how  to  manage  fome  rich  cully;  for  no 
woman  ever  made  her  fortune  by  a  wit. 

[//  thunders  ;  and  the  -company  within  doors>  Amphi 
tryon,  Alcmena,  Polidas,  ^//^Tranio,  all  con/e  run 
ning  out)  and  join  with  the  rcjl,  who  were  on  the 
"Theatre  before. 

Am.  Sure  'tis  fome  god  !  He  vanim'd  from  our  fight, 
And  told  us  we  fliould  fee  him  foon  return. 

Ale.  I  know  not  what  to  hope,  nor  what  to  fear. 
A  fimple  error,  is  a  real  crime  ; 
And  unconfenting  innocence  is  loft. 

\Afecondpealoftbunder.   Aftfr  ct'/Vr^,  Jupiter  appear- 
in  a  machine. 

Jupt  Look  up,  Amphitryon,  and  behold  above 
Th'  impoftor  god,  the  rival  of  thy  love : 
In  thy  own  fhape  fee  Jupiter  appear, 
And  let  that  fight  fecurethy  jealous  fear. 
Dif^race,  and  infamy,  are  turn'd  to  boa  it ; 
No  fame,  in  Jove's  concurrence,  can  be  loft  ; 
What  he  enjoys,  he  fanctines  from  vice  ; 
And  by  partaking  ft  amps  into  a  price. 

'  Merc.  [AfdeJ\  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena  both  {land 
c  mute,  and  know  not  how  to  take  it.' 

Sof.  {Afic(e.~\  Our  fovere'.gn  lord  Jupiter  is  a  fly  com 
panion  ;  he  knows  how  to  gild  a  bitter  pill. 

Jup.  From  this  aufpicious  night  fliall  rife  an  heir, 
Great  like  his  fire,  and  like  his  mother  fair  2 

Wrongs 
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Wrongs  to  redrefe,  and  tyrants  to  difleize  ; 
Born  for  a  world  that  wants  a  Hercules. 
Mongers,  and  monfter-men  he  {hall  engage, 
And  toil  and  itruggle  through  an  impious  age. 
Peace  to  his  labours  (hall  at  length  fucceed  ;  ^ 

And  murm'ring  men,  unwilling  to  be  freed,  > 

Shall  be  compell'd  to  happinefs,  by  need.  J 

[Jupiter  Is  carried  lack  to  Heaven, 

Omncs.  We  all  congratulate  Amphitryon. 

Saf.  Ah,  Bromia,  Bromia,  if  thou  hadft  been  as  hand- 
fome  and  as  young  as  Phaedra !  I  fay  no  more,— but 
fomebody  might  have  made  his  fortunes,  as  well  as  his 
niafter,  and  never  the  worfe  man  neither. 

But — down,  ambition  !  let  me  not  complain— 

Enough  that  I  am  Sofia  once  again  ! 

Though  not  a  cuckold,  yet  content  I'll  be  ; 

The  great  man's  happinefs  is  not  for  me. 

But  of  myfelf  fhall  I  be  robb'd  no  more  ? 

Your  voice,  "  ye  learned  Thebuns,"  I  implore— 

Give  me  your  futfrage,  I'll  be  Sofia  ftill ; 

Let  bully  Merc'ry  there,  do  what  he  will. 

END  of  th«  FIFTH  ACT, 
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EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  PHAEDRA. 

TM  thinking  (and  it  ahnoft  makes  me  mad) 

H<KV  fiwet  a  time  tbofc  heathen  ladles  bad. 
Ithlatry  was  en^  n  their  gods  own  trade  ; 
They  ciwfyipp*  d  the  fine  creatures  they  had  made » 
Cupid  t-vas  chief  of  all  the  Deities  ; 
.And  love  =ivas  all  the  fajbivn  in  the  ffties. 
When  the  fwect  nymph  held  up  the  Illy  band, 
Jove  ivas  her  humble  fcrvant,  at  command, 
fhe  treafury  of  beav'n  was  ne'er  Jo  bare, 
But  Jiill  there  -ivas  a  penfon  for  the  fair v 
In  all  bis  reign,  adultery  ivas  no  Jin  • 
For  Jove  the  good  example  did  begin.. 
Mark,  too,  when  he  ufurfid  the  hujbatufs  nam?y 
IIozv  civilly  be  faifd  the  lady's  fame. 
T'he  fee  ret  joys  of  lr><ve  he  wifely  hid ', 
But  you  y  Sirs,  boajl  of  ?nore  than  e'er  you  did. 
ITou  ttize  your  cuckolds^  to  their  face  torment  them  ; 
£ut  Jove  gave  his  new  honour s<  to  content  them  .• 
And,  in  the  Jtiml  remembrance  of  tie  fair, 
On  each  exalted  fon  ^ejlo^d  a  flar. 
For  thofe  good  deeds,  as  by  the  date  appear! , 
His  god/hip  flour  i/tfd  full  Mvo  thouj and  years. 
At  laft,  when  he  and  all  bis  pr lefts  grew  ohi9  *1 

¥bc  ladies  grew  in  their  devotion  cold;  > 

And  that  falfe  worjbip  would  no  longer  bold,  J 

Severity  of  life  did  next  begin  j 
(And  always  does,  ivben  ive  no  more  can  Jin) 
*That  doflrinf  too,  fo  hard,  in p>-aftice  lies; 
Thin  (be  next  age  may  fee  another  rife ; 
Then  pagan  gods  may  once  again  fucceedy  1 

And  Jove^  or  Mars,  If  ready,  at  our  need,  > 

fJ^o  get  you»g  godlings^  and  fo  mend  our  breed.  J 
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P     RE     F     ACE. 


HAVING  recommended  this  play  to  the  town,  and 
delivered  the  copy  of  it  to  the  bookfeller,   I  think 
inyieU  obliged  to  give  iome  account  of  it. 

It  had  been  fume  years  in  the  hands  of  the  author, 
and  falling  under  my  perufal,  I  thought  fo  well  of  it, 
that  I  perfuaded  him  to  make  fome  additions  and  altera 
tions  to  it,  and  let  it  appear  upon  the  ft  age.  I  own  I  was 
very  highly  pleafed  with  it,  and  liked  it  the  better,  for 
the  want  of  thofe  rludied  limiles  and  repartees,  which  we, 
%vho  have  writ  before  him,  have  thrown  into  our  plays, 
to  indulge  and  gain  upon  a  falie  tatte  that  has  prevailed 
for  many  years  in  the  Britifh  theatre.  I  believe  the  au 
thor  would  have  condefcended  to  fall  into  this  way  a  little 
more  than  be  has,  had  he,  before  the  writing  of  it,  been 
often  prefent  at  theatrical  reprefentations.  I  was  con 
firmed  in  my  thoughts  of  the  play,  by  the  opinion  of  bet 
ter  judges,  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  whoobferved, 
that  the  icenes  were  drawn  after  Moliere's  manner,  and 
that  an  eaiy  and  natural  vein  of  humour  ran  through  the 
whole. 

I  do  not  queftionfcut  the  reader  will  difcover  this,  and 
fee  many  beauties  that  efcaped  the  audience  ;  the  touches 
being  too  delicate  for  every  tafte  in  a  popular  affembly. 
My  brother  marers  were  of  opinion,  at  the  firft  reading  of 
it,  that  it  was  like  a  picture  in  which  the  ftrokes  were  not 
flrong  enough  to  appear  at  a  diilance.  As  it  is  not  in  the 
common  way  of  Writing,  the  approbation  was  at  firft  doubt 
ful,  but  has  rifen  every  time  it  has  been  acted,  and  has 
given  an  opportunity,  in  feveral  of  its  parts,  for  as  jufland 
action  as^  ever  I  law  on  the  iUg&. 
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The  reader  will  confider  that  I  fpeak  here,  not  as  the 
author,  but  as  the  patentee  ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  rea- 
fon  why  I  am  not  diftufe  in  the  praifes  of  the  play,  left 
I  fhoulii  feem  like  a  man  who  cries  up  his  own  wares, 
only  to  draw  in  cuftomers. 
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PROLOGUE. 

TN  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few, 

Wre  crave  your  patronage  for  one  that's  new  • 
Tho*  *twcrc  pnor  fluff  ',  yet  bid  the  author  fair, 
And  let  the  fcarce?icfs  recommend  the  ware. 
Long  have  your  ears  been  fiWd  with  tragic  parts, 
Blood  and  blank-vcrfe  have  hardened  all  your  hearts  ; 
If  e'er  you,  fmile,  'tis  at  fome  party  flrokes, 
Round-beads  and  woeden-jbocs  arc  flan  ding  jokes  ; 
The  fame  conceit  gives  claps  and  hiJTes  birth, 
You?  re  grown  Juch  politicians  in  vour  mirth  ! 
For  once  we  try  (though  "'tis,  I  own,  unfafe) 
To  plcafe  you  all,  and  make  both  parties  laugh* 
Our  author,  anxious  for  his  fame  to-night, 
[And  bajhful  in  his 

j  i  cs  ~uautiou/ly  'on  fc  ure  and 


Like  ancient  a£lors  in  a  majk  conccaPJ. 
Cenfure,  when  no  man  kno\vs  who  writes  the  play, 
Were  much  good  malice  merely  thrown  a-:v^y> 
The  mighty  criticks  will  not  blaft,  for  Jhame, 
A  rrt-ii'  young  thing,  who  dares  not  tell  his  name  : 
Goofl-natuTiiJuilgcs  -tv///  th~  unknown  dc/\:?;tl, 
And  fear  to  blame,  left  they  Jhould  hurt  a  friend  ; 
Each  wit  may  praife  it  for  his  own  dear  fake, 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  fhould  take  : 
But  if  you  re  rough,  and  nfi  him  like  a  dog, 
Depend  upon  it  -  he'll  remain  incog. 
If  you  Jhould  hifs,  be  fwears  he'll  bifs 
And,  like  a  culprit,  raife  the  hue  and  cry. 
If  cruel  men.  are  Jlill  averfc  to  fpare 
Thefe  fcenes,  they  fly  for  refuge  to  the  fair. 
Tbo*  with,  a  gbojl  our  comedy  be  heightened, 
Ladies,  upon  my  word,  you  foatft  be  frightened  ; 
Oh,  'tis  a  gbojl  that  f  corns  to  be  uncivil,     • 
A  wcll-fyread,  lufty,  jointure-bunting  devil  : 
An  anfrous  gboft,  that's  faithful,  fond,   and  true, 
Made  up  of  flejh  and  blood  —  as  much  as  \ou. 
Then,  cv*ry  evening,  come  in  flocks,  undaunted  ; 
llrc  never  think  this  boufe  is  too  much  haunted. 
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DRUMMER. 

Tbt  lines  marked  ivltb  Inverted  coir.ntctl,  '  (bus,*  are  emitted  in  tbe 


ACT        I. 

SCENE,    A  great  Hall. 

Enter  tbe  Butler,  Coachman,  and  Gardener. 

BUTLER. 

THERE  came  another  coach  to  town  laH:  night, 
that  brought  a  gentleman  to  enquire  about  this 
ftrange  nolle  we  hear  in  the  houfe.  This_fpiiit  will 

bring  a  power  of  cuitom  to  the  George If  fo  be  he 

continues  his  pranks,  I  defign  to  fell  a  pot  of  ale,  and  let 
up  the  fign  of  the  drum. 

Coach.  I'll  give  Madam  warning,  that's  flat— I've  al 
ways  lived  in  Ibber  families.  I'll  not  difparage  myfelf  to 
be  a  fervant  in  a  houfejhatj&Jiaunted. 

Card.  I'll  e'en  marry  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of  ground 
of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  Madam  ;  not  but  that 
Madam's  a  very  good  woman — if  Mrs.  Abigail  did  not 
fpoil  her Come,  here's  her  health. 

But.  'Tis  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  a  butler  in  a  houfe 
that  is  difturbed.  He  made  fuch  a  racket  in  the  cellar, 
laft  night,  that  I'm  afraid  he'll  four  all  the  beer  in  my 
barrels. 

Coach.  Why  then,  John,  we  ought  to  take  it  off  as  faft 

as  we  can Here's  to  you He  rattled  fo  loud  under 

the  tiles,  laft  night,  that  I  verily  thought  the  houfe 
would  have  fallen  over  our  heads.  I  durft  not  go  up  in 
to  the  cock-loft  this  morning,  if  I  had  not  got  one  of  the 
maids  to  go  along  with  me. 

Gard,  1  thought  I  heard  him  in  one  of  my  bed-ports. 

I  marvel 
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I  marvel,  John,  how  he  gets  into  the  houfe,  when  all  the 
gates  are  (hut. 

But.  Why,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  fpirit  will  creep  you 

into   an   augre-hole he'll  whifk    ye  through  a 

key-hole,  without  fo  much  as  juftlirfg  agamft   one  of 
the  wards. 

Coach.  Poor  Madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that's  certain  ; 
*  ^,  and  verily  believes  it  is  my  matter,  that  was  killed  in  the 
laft  campaign. 

But.  Out  of  all  manner  of  quettion,  Robin,  'tis  Sir 
George.  Mrs.  Abigail  is  of  opinion,  it  can  be  none  but  his 
honour.  He  always  loved  the  wars  ;  and,  you  know,  was 
mightily  pleafed,  from  a  child,  with  the  mulic  of  a  drum. 
Card.  I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found  after  the 
battle. 

But.  Found !  Why,  ye  fool,  is  not  his  body  here 
about  the  houfe  ?  Doit  thou  think  he  can  beat  his  drum 
without  hands  and  arms  ? 

Coach.  'Tis  matter,  asfureas  I  Hand  here  alive  ;  and  I 
verily  believe  I  faw  him  lait  night  in  the  town-clofe. 
Gard.  Ay  !  How  did  he  appear  ? 
Coach.  Like  a  white  horfe. 

But.  Phoo,  Robin  !  I  tell  ye,  he  has  never  appearecj 
yet,  but  in  the  fhape  of  the  found  of  a  drum. 

Coach.  This  makes  one  almoit  afraid  of  one's  own  fha- 
dow.  As  I  was  walking  from  the  liable,  t'other  night, 
without  my  lanthorn,  I  fell  acrofs  abeam,  that  lay  in  my 
way  ;  and  faith,  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  I  thought 
I  had  ttumbled  over  a  fpirit. 

But.  Thou  might'tt  as  well  have  ilumbled  over  a  ftraw.. 
Why,  a  fpirit  is  fuch  a  little  thing,  that  I  have  heard  a1 
man,  who  was  a  great  fcholar,  fay,  that  he'll  dance  ye  a 
Lancafhire  hornpipe  upon  the  point  ot  a  needle.  As  I 
fat  in  the  pantry,  latt  night,  counting  my  fpoons,  the 
candle,  methought,  burnt  blue,  and  the  fpay'd  bitch 
looked  as  if  fhe  faw  fomething. 

Coach.  Ay,  poor  cur,  file's  almott  frightened  out  of 
her  wits. 

Card.  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  fhe  hears  him,  many  a  time 
and  often,  when  we  don't. 

But.  My  Lady  mutt  have  him  laid,  that's  certain, 
whatever  it  coll  her. 

4  GanL 
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GarJ.  I  fancy,  when  one  goes  to  market,  one  might 
hear  of  fomebodv  that  can  make  a  fpell. 

Coach.  Why,'  may  not  the  par! on  of  our  parifh  lay 
him  ? 

But.  No,  no,  no  ;  our  parfon  cannot  lay  him. 

Coach.  Why  not  he,  as  well  as  another  man  ? 

But.  Why,  ye  fool,  he  is  not  qualified.  He  has  not 
taken  the  oaths. 

Card.  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  fpirit  would 
take  the  law  of  him  ?  Faith,  I  could  tell  you  one  way  to 
drive  him  off. 

Coach.  How's  that  .^ 

Gard.  I'll  tell  you  immediately. — [Drinks."} — I  fancy 
Mrs.  Abigail  mig{it  fcold  him  out  of  the  houie. 

Coach.  Ay,  (he  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown  his 
drum,  if  any  thing  could. 

Rut.  Pugh,  this  is  all  froth  ;  you  underftand  nothing 
of  the  matter.  The  next  time  it  makes  a  noife,  I  tell 

you  what  ought  to  be  done 1  would  have  the  fleward 

{peak  Latin  to  it. 

Coach.  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  fteward  had  but 
courage. 

Card.  There  you  have  it.  He's  a  fearful  man.  If  I 
had  as  much  learning  as  he,  and  I  met  the  ghoit,  I'd  tell 
him  his  own.  But,  alack  !  what  can  one  ot  us  poor  men 
do  with  a  fpirit,  that  can  neither  write  nor  read  r 

But.  Thou  art  always  cracking  and  boaffing,  Peter  ; 
thou  dofl  not  know  what  mifchief  it  might  do  thee,  if 
iuch  a  filly  dog  as  thee  fhould  offer  to  fpeak  to  it.  For 
ought  I  know,  he  might  flea  thee  alive,  and  make  parch 
ment  of  thy  fk;n,  to  cover  hig  dram  with. 

Gard.  A  fiddleilick  !  tell  not  me 1  fear  nothing, 

not  I ;  I  never  did  harm  in  my  lite  ;  I  nev'eT^rnrhitted 
murder. 

Rut.  I  verily  believe  thee.  Keep  thy  temper,  Peter  ; 
after  (upper  we'll  drink  each  of  us  a  doable  raug,  and  then 
let  come  what  will, 

Gard.  Why,  that's  well  laid,  John — An  honcft  man, 
that  is  not  quite  fober,  has  nothing  to  fear  .  Here's  to 

ye Why,  now  if  he  Ihould  come  this  minute,  here 

would  I  (land Ha  !  what  noife  is  that  ? 

But,  and  Coach.  Ha!  where? 

Gard. 
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Can?.  The  devil !  the  devil !  Oh,  no  ;  Ms  Mrs.  Abi 
gail. 

But.  Ay,  faith  !  'tis  flie  ;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigail !  A  good 
miftake ;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ab.  Here  are  your  drunken  fots  for  you  !   Is  this  a 
time  to  be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are  come  to  the  houfe  ! 
Why  don't  you  lay  your  cloth  ?  How  come  you  out  of 
the  flables  ?  Why  are  you  not  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gard.  Why,  yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  Madam 
fetching  a  walk  together;  and  methought  they  looked 
as  if  they  fhould  fay  they  had  rather  have  my  room  than 
.my  company. 

But.  And  fo  forfooth  being  all  three  met  together, 
we  are  doing  our  endeavours  to  drink  this  fame  drummer 
out  of  our  heads. 

Garth  For  you  muft  know,  Mrs.  Abigail,  we  are  all 
of  opinion  that  one  can't  be  a  match  for  him,  unlefs  one 
be  as  drunk  as  a  drum. 

Coach.  I  am  relblved  to  give  Madam  warning  to  hire 
herfelf  another  coachman  ;  for  I  came  to  ferve  my  ma- 
fler,  d'ye  fee,  while  he.was  alive  :  but  do  fuppofe  that  he 
has  no  furth;.1  occaiion  for  a  coach,  now  he  walks. 

But.  Truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  iv.uft  needs  fay,  that  this 
fame  fpirit  is  a  very  odd  fort  of  a  body,  after  all,  to  fright 
Madam,  and  his  old  fervants,  at  this  rate, 

Garth  And  truly,  Mrs.  Abiga :1,  I  muft  r.eeds  fay,  I 
ferved  my  mafter  contentedly,  while  he  was  living;  but 
I  will  ferve  no  man  living  (that  is,  *io  man  that  is  nor 
living)  without  double  wages. 

Ab.  Ay,  'tis  fuch  cowards  as  you  that  go  about  with 
idle  ftories,  to  difgrace  the  houfe,  and  bring  fo  many 
grangers  about  it :  you  firft  frighten  yourfelves,  and  then 
your  neighbours. 

Garth  Frightened  !  I  fcorn  your  words :  frightened 
quoth -a ! 

Ab.  What,  you  fot,  are  you  grown  pot-valiant  ? 

Garth  Frightened  with  a  drum  !  that's  a  good  one !  It 
will  do  us  no  harm,  I'll  anfwer  for  it  :  it  will  bring  no 
blood-Hied  along  with  it,  take  my  v.*ord.  It  founds  as 
like  a  train-band  drum  as  ever  I  heard  in  my  lite. 

But.  Pr'ythee,  Peter,  don't  be  foprefuinptuous. 
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Ab.  Well,  thefe  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  I  could 


_ 

r      I  fcorn  to  be  frightened,  now  I  am  in  for't  ;  if 
old  Dub-a-dub  fliould  come  into  the  room,  I  would  take 

him  - 

But.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Card.  I  would  take  him  -  •  . 

[The  drum  beats:  the  Gardener  endeavours  to  get  off  > 
and  falls. 

But.  and  Loach.  Speak  to  it,  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Gard.  Spare  my  lite,  and  take  all  I  have. 

Coach.  Make  off,  make  off,  good  butler;   and  let  us 
go  hide  ourfelves  in  the  .cellar,,,.  [*%  *#  run  of. 

'  Ab.  {Alone.-}  So,  now  the  coaft  is  clear,  I  may  venture 
to  call  out  my  drummer—  But  firft  let  me  flint  the  door, 
left  we  befurprifed.  Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome  !  [He 
beats.}  Nay,  nay,  pray  come  out  :  the  enemy  s  fled— 
I  mutt  ipeak  with  you  immediately  -  Don  t  ftay  to 


beat  a  parley. 

[The  backfeene  opens,  and  alfe  overs  Fantome 
drum. 

Fan.  Dear  Mrs.  Nabby,  I  have  overheard  all  that  has 
been  laid,  and  find  thou  hail  managed  this^  thing  fo  well, 
that  I  could  take  thce  in  my  arms  and  kifs  thee—  -It 
mydrmn  did  nor  iland  in  my  way.  '  . 

Ab.  Well,  "OT  my  conscience,  you  are  the  mernelt 
ghoft  !  and  the  very  pifture  of  Sir  George  Truman. 

Fan.  There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Abigail  :  Sir  George 
had  that  frefhnefs  in  his  looks,  that  we  men  of  the  town 
can  not  come  up  to. 

Ab.  Oh,  death  may  liave  altered  you,  you  know  -  - 
Beiides  you  muft  conlider,  you  loft  a  great  deal  of  blood 
in  the  battle. 

Fan.  Ay,  that's  right  ;  let  me  look  never  fo  pale,  this 
cut  crofs  my  forehead  will  keep  me  in  countenance. 

Ab.  'Tis  juft  fuch  a  one  as  my  miller  received  from  a 
curfed  French  trooper,  as  my  lady's  letter  informed  her. 

Fan.  It  happens  luckily  that  this  fuit  of  cloaths  of 
Sir  George's  fits  me  fo  well  -  1  think  I  can't  fail 
hitting  the  air  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  fo  long  ac 
quainted. 
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Ab.  You  are  the  very  man 1  vow  I  almoft  ftart 

when  I  look  upon  you. 

If  an.  But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  I  muft  remain 
inviiible  ? 

Ab.  Pray  what  good  did  your  being  vifible  do  you  ? 
The  fair  Mr.  Fantome  thought  no  woman  could  with- 
ftand  him — But  when  you  were  fteii  by  my  Lady  in  your 
proper  perfon,  after  flie  had  taken  a  full  lurvey  of  you, 
and  heard  all  the  pretty  things  you  could  fay,  flie  very 
civilly  difmiffed  you  for  the  fake  of  this  empty  noily 
creature,  TlnJJd.  She  fancies  you  have  been  gone  from 
hence  this  fortnight. 

Fan.  Why  really  I  love  thy  Lady  fo  well,  tbat  though 
I  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  for  myfelf,  I  could  not 
bear  to  fee  her  given  to  another,  efpecially  fuch  a  wretch 
as  Tinfel. 

Ab.  Well,  tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  not  you 
a  great  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  my  dear  Lady,  that 
I  would  not  fuf&r  her  to  be  deluded  iu  this  manner  for 
Ids  than  a  thoufand  pound  ? 

Fan.  Thou  art  always  reminding  me  of  my  promife— • 
Thou  (hale  have  it,  if  thou  canft  bring  our  project  to 
bear:  doll  not  know,  that  ftories  of  gholts  and  appari 
tions  generally  end  in  a  pot  of  money. 

Ab.  Why  truly  now,  Mr.  Fantoine,  I  fhould  think 
myfelf  a  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  done  what  I  do  for 
a  farthing  lels. 

Fan.  Dear  Abigail,  how  I  admire  thy  virtue  ! 

At).  No,  no,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  defy  the  worft  of  my 
enemies  to  fay  I  love  mifchief  for  miichief  *s  fake. 

Fan.  But  is  thy  Lady  perfuaded  that  I'm  the  ghoft  of 
her  deceafed  huiband? 

Ab.  I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  fo  ;  and  tell  her 
every  time  your  drum  rattles,  that  her  hulband  is  chiding 
her  for  entertaining  this  new  lover. 

Fan.  Pi-'ythee  make  ufe  of  all  thy  art  :  for  I'm  tired 
tr3  death  with  ftrolling  round  this  wide  old  houie,  like  a 
rat  behind  the  wainfcot. 

Ab.  Did  not  I  tell  you  'twas  the  pureft  place  in  tlie 
world  for  you  to  play  your  tricks  in  ?  Thete*s  none  ot 
the  family  that  knows  every  hole  and  corner  in  it,  belides 
myfelf, 

Fan, 
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Fan.  Ah,  Mrs.  Abigail !  you  have  hadyour  intrigues— 

Ab.  For  you  mutt  know  when  I  was  a  romping  young 
girl,  I  was  a  mighty  lover  of  Hide  and  Seek. 

Fan.  I  believe  by  this  time,  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  houfe  as  yourfelf. 

Ab,  You  are  very  much  mi  (taken,  Mr.  Fantome  :  but 
no  matter  for  that ;  here  is  to  be  your  ilaiion  to-night. 
This  place  is  unknown  to  any  one  living  betides  myfelf, 
fince  the  death  of  the  joiner,  who,  you  mail  undeiftand, 
being  a  lover  oTlnrrtBgV'CUrTfn ved  the  waiufcot  to  move 
ro  aiw^roTTrTrTe  "manner  that  you  find  it.  I  defigned  ir 
fora  wardrobe  for  my  lady's  call  clothes.  Oh,  the  fto- 
machers,  (rays,  petticoats,  commodes,  laced  fhoes,  and 

good  things,  that  I  have  had  in  it ! Pray,  take  care 

you  don't  break  the  cherry  brandy  bottle  that  Hands  up 
in  the  corner. 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  hire  your  elofet  of  you 
but  for  this  one  night  —A  thoufand  pounds,  you  know,  is 
a  very  good  rent. 

Ab.  Well,  get  you  gone  :'  you  have  fuch-a  way  with 
you,  there's  no  denying  you  any  thing. 

Fan.  I  am  thinking  ho-v  Tiufd  will  itare,  when  he 
fees  me  come  out  of  the  wall ;  for  I  am  refolved  to  make 
my  appearance  to-night. 

Ab.  Get  you  in,  get  you  in,  my  Lady's  at  the  door. 

Pan.  Pray  take  care  (he  does  not  keep  me  up  fo  late 
as  (he  did  Jail  night,  or  expend  upon  it  I'll  beat  the 
tattoo. 

Ab.  Vm.  undone,  I'm  undone '[As  be  is  going  inA 

-Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  you  put  the  thoufand 
pound  bond  into  my  brother's  hand  ? 

Fan.  Thou  (halt  have  it ;  I  tell  thee  thou  fhalt.have  it. 

[Fan torn e^wj  in, 

Ab.  No  more  words Vanifh,  vanifh. 

Enter  Lady. 

Ab.  [Opening  the  door.]  Oh,  dear  Madam,  was  it  you 
that  made  fuch  a  knocking  ?  My  heart  does  fo  bear — I 

vow  you  have  frighted  me  to  dcMth- 1  thought  verily 

it  had  been  the  drummer. 

Lady  T.  I  have  been  mowing  the  garden  to  Mr.  Tin. 
fell  he's  moll  in fufterably  witty  upon  us  about  thisitory 
of  the  drum. 

B  Ab. 
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j&*  indeed,  M*dun,  he's  a  very  lode  nun  :  Pm  a 
%ds  he  that  hinders  my  poor  muter  from  reding  iu  his 
grave. 

JL*£  7.  infkSel  is  fuch  a  novelty  in  ihe  coun 

try  %  th*t  I  am  rablred  to  divert  myielf  a  day  or  t> 
kaft  with  theoddneisof  his  convefiation. 

jft*  Ah,  Madam  !  the  drum  began  to  beat  in  the  houie 
as  foon  as  ever  this  creature  was  admitted  to  vilit  you. 
All  the  while  Mr.  Fantome  made  his  addrefles  to  you, 
there  was  not  a  moufe  Birring  in  the  family  RIGI  e  than 
ufed  to  be——  —  — 

L*$  T.  This^bajggage  has  feme  drfsa  upon  me,  more 
don  I  can  yet  discover,  [.-jfiir.}—  Mr.  F  antoxne  was 
always  thy  favourite. 

M*  Ay,  and  (hoold  have  been  yours  too,  by  my  con- 
lent  !  Mr.  Fantome  was  not  fuch  a  flight  UauiUc  thing 
as  th;.  --  Mr,  Fantome  was  the  beJ*  built  man  one 
IhouU  fee  in  a  fummer^  day  !  Mr.  Fantome  was  a  man 
of  honour,  and  loved  you.  Poor  tbui»  how  has  he 
fighed,  when  he  has  talked  »  me  ot  my  Kard-htarted 
Lady—  Weil,  I  had  *  u«L  JT>U 

wooM  mi 

.oved  him  well  enough 

tiH  I  found  he  loved  irefo  much.  But  Mr.  Tinfel  makes 
liis  court  10  me  with  fo  much  ne^eft  and  indiffereace, 
and  with  fuch  an  agreeable  Uuoce.s  -  Not  that  I  (ay 


j&  Marry  him,  -qaoth-a  !  No,  if  you  ihould.  yoall 
be  axvakectcd  fooner  than  married  coup.es  general^  are 


all  oukiry  have  a.dram  at  TOUT  window. 
L*$  T.  l\\  hk^mrfcoj^aKW  Tiraei  for  oner 


Why,  fuppofe  your  hoftand,  after  this  fair  warn- 

.  alarm  aimid- 


voice,  whatdoftthou 
fellow? 

thou  needs  have  it  to  be  my  huf- 
He  never  had  any  reafon  to  be  oflended  at  n*.  I 
alwiv:  ioved  him  while  IK  wasKving;  and  fcould  prefer 

KB.   Mr. 


k.^  m  mj  m*  *ztrc  he  ib  ;UL 
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my  idle  in   his  talk;   but  I   fancy,  Abigail,  a  diferect 
woman  might  reform  him. 

Ab.  That's  a  likely  matter  in.lccd  !    1/ul  you  ever  1. 
of  a  won  '  (-  a  man    when  (he 

Oh, 

',  not  hin;;  in  the  world  imp:--  \\  in  his  com- 

|)l.i  l;inc:c,  like  man. 

LaJy  7.  He  is,  indeed,  at  prefent,   top  familiar  in  his 
con  vr  ri.it. 

"SfETamiliar  !   Mad;im  ;  in  troth,  hr~  jif  rude. 

/,,/</y  7.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  fhcws  he  1 

in  him  --  Then  he  is  apt  tojeft  a  little  too 
much  upon  grave  ; 

Ah.  (,i  IMM-  fubjccts  !   he  jefts  upon  the  church. 
4   /.,.  .1,  may  be  only 

4  to  lhe:w  his  wit  -  Then  it  mud  be  owned  he's  ex- 
*  trern  -.ly  ' 

•        *  Tai  Active,  d'ye  call  it!  he's  downright  impcrti- 


But  that,  yon  know,  Abigail,  is  a  fign  be 

*  has  been  ufed  to  goocf  company  -  Then  indeed  he  is 

*  very  ppfi 

*  ^/n52&tive  !  why,   he  contnidicb^aQLJfl  every 
'   thing 

4  Lady  T.  But  then,  you  know,  Abigail,  he  has  been 

*  educated  At  the  inns  of  court. 

*  Ab.  A  bleiTed  education  indeed  !  It  has  mad': 
1  forget  his  catechifm  !' 

l.tdy  T.  You  talk  a&  if  you  hated  him. 

Ab.  You  talk  af  if  you  loved  him. 

Lady  T.  Hold  your  tongue  ;  here  he  comef* 
Enter  Tinfel. 

Tin.  My  dear  w>dow  ! 

Ab.  My  dear  widow  !  marry,  come  up  !  [JfiJt* 

Lady  T.  Let  him  alone,  Abigail  ;  fo  long  as  he 
not  call  me  my  dear  wife,  there's  no  harm  done. 

Tin.  I  have  been  mod  ridiculoufly  diverted  fince  I  left 
you  —  Your  fervanrs  have  made  a  convert  of  my  booby  ; 
his  head  is  fo  filled  with  this  foolifli  ftory  of  a  drummer, 
that  I  expeft  the  rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  upon 
a  meflage  by  moon  -light. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  Mr.  Tinfel,  what  a  lofs  of  billet-doux 
would  that  be  to  many  a  fine  lady  ! 

B  z  Ab. 
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Ah.  Then  you  riill  believe  this  to  be  a  foolifli  itory  ? 
I  thought  my  lady  had  told  you,  that  Hie  had  heard  it 
herfelf. 

TM.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  Why,  you  would  not  perfuade  us  out  of  our  fenfes  ? 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  There's  manners  for  you,  Madam.  \_Ajictc* 

Lady  T.  Admirably  rally'd  !  that  laugh  is  unanfwer- 
ble  !  Now  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  could  forbear  being 
vvitry  upon  me,  if  I  Should  tell  you  I  heard  it  no. longer 
ago  thnn  laft  night ! 

Tin.  Fancy! 

L*dy  T.  But  what  if  I  fliould  tell  you  my  maid  was 
with  me  ! 

77#.  Vapours !  Vapours  !  Pray,  my  dear  widow,  wiU 

you  anfwer  me  one  queftion  ? Had  you  ever  this 

noife  of  a  drum  in  your  head,  all  the  while  your  huf- 
band  was  living  ? 

*  Lady  T.  And  pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  will  you  let  me  afk 

*  you  another  queftion  ?  Do  you  think  we  can  hear  in 
4  the  country,  as  well  as  you  do  in  town  ?' 

Tin.  Believe  me,  Madam,  I  could  prefcribe  you  a 
cine  for  thefe  imaginations. 

Ab.  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imagination?,  Sir,  I  have 
heard  it  myielf. 

Tin.  Hark  thee,  child — artthou  not  an  old  maid  ? 

Ah.  Sir,,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fauftT~~ 

Tin.  Whims  !  Freaks !  Megrims !  indeed  Mrs.  Abigail, 

Ab,  Marry,  Sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  believe  you 
thought  every  thing  that  was  good  is  a  megrim. 

4  Lady  T.  Why  truly  I  don't  very  well  underftand  what 

*  you  meant  by  your  doctrine  to  me  in  the  garden  juil 
4  now,  that  every  thing  we  faw  was  made  by  chance. 

4  Ab.  A  very  pretty  iubjeft  indeed  for  a  lover  to  divert 

*  his  mifbefs  with. 

4  Lady  T.  But,  I  fuppofe,  that  was  only  a  taite  of  the 

*  convention  you  would  entertain  me  with  after  mar- 

*  riage. 

*  Tin.  Oh,  I  fhall  then  have  time  to  read  you  fuch  lec- 
4  tures  of  motions,  atoms,  and  nature — that  you  (hall  learn 
4  to  think  as  freely  as  the  bed  of  us,  and  be  convinced  in 

*  lefs  than  a  month,  that  all  about  us  is  chance-work. 

4  Lady  T.  You  are  a  very  complaiianr  perfon  indeed  ; 

4  and 
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*  and  fo~you  would  make  your  court  to  me,  by  perfuadmg 

*  me  that  I  was  made  by  chance  ! 

*  Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  well  faid,  my  dear  !  why,  faith, 

*  thou  wert  a  very  lucky  hit,  that's  certain  ! 

*  Lady  T.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  where  did  you  learn  this 

*  odd  way  of  talking  ? 

4  Tin.  Ah,  widow,  'tis  your  country  innocence  makes 
4  you  think  it  an  odd  way  of  talking.' 

Lady  T.  Though  you  give  no  credit  to  ftories  of  appa 
ritions,  I  hope  you  believe  there  are  fuch  things  as  fpirits ! 

fin.  Simplicity  ! 

Ab.  I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have  fouls,  d'ye, 
Sir? 

Tin.  Foolifh  enough  ! 

*  Lady  T.  I  vow,   Mr.  Tinfel,   I'm  afraid  malicious 

*  people  will  fay  I'm  in  love  with  an  atheiit. 

*  Tin.  Oh,  'mv  dear,  that's  an  old-fufhioned  word      — 
Hl'm  a  free-thinker,^ child! 

**2E5;rT'm  fure  you  are  a  free-fpeaker  t 

*  Lady  T.  Really,  Mr.  Tinfel,  eonfidering  that  you  are 
fo  fine  a  gentleman,  I'm  amazed  where  you  got  all  this 
learning  !  I  wonder  it  has  not  fpoiled  your  breeding. 

«  Tin.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  time  to  loolc 
into  thefe  dry  matters  myfelf,  but  I  am  convinced  by 
four  or  five  learned  men,  whom  I  fometimes  overhear 
at  a  cogee  houfe  I  frequent,  that  our.  forefathers  were 
a  pack  of  afles,  that  the  world  has  been  in  an  error  for 
fome  thoufands  of  years,  and  that  all  the  people  upor» 
earth,  excepting  thofe  two  or  three  worthy  gentlemen, 
are  impofed  upon,  cheated,  bubbled,  abufed,  bam 
boozled 

*  Al.  -Madam,  how  can  you  hear  fuch- a  profligate? 
1  he  talks  like  the  London  prodigal. 

4  itf^i/y.  vVTiy  really,  I'm  thinking,  if  there  be  no. 
1  fuch  things  as  fpirits,  a  woman  has  no  occafion  for  mar- 
i  rying -She  need  not  be  afraid  to  lie  by  herfelf. 

4  Tin.  Ah,  my  dear !  are  hulbands  good  for  notKing 
'  but  to  frighten  away  fpirits  ?  Dort  thou  think  I  coula 

•  not  inuruc}  thee  in  feveral  other  comforts  of  matrimony. 

•  *  Lady  T.  Ah,  but  you  are  a  man  of  fo  much  know- 
1  ledge,  that  you  would  always  be  laughing  at  my  igno- 
4  ranee— You  learned  men  are  fo  apt  to  deipifo  one.' 

B  ^ 
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4  Tin.  No,  child  !   I'd  teach  thee  my  principles,  thou 

*  (houldft  be  as  wife  as  I  am — in  a  week's  time. 

*  Lady  T.  Do  you  think  your  principles  would  make 

*  a  woman  the  better  wife  ? 

4  Tin.  Pr'ythee,  widow,  don't  be  queer. 

*  Lady  T.  I  love  a  gay  temper,  but  I  would  not  have 

*  you  rally  things  that  are  ferious. 

4  Tin.  Well  enough,  faith  !  where's  the  jell  of  rallying 

*  any  thing  elfe  ? 

4  Al.  Ah,  Madam,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Fantome 

*  talk  at  this  rate  ?  [A/Me.' 

Tin.  But  where's  this  ghoft  !  this  fon  of  a  whore  of  a 
drummer?  I'd  fain  hear  him,  merhinks. 

Al.  Pray,  Madam,  don't  fuffer  him  to  give  the  ghofl 
fuch  ill  language,  efpecially  when  you  have  reafon  to  be 
lieve  it  is  my  mailer. 

Tin.  That's  well  enough,  faith,  Nab  ;  doft  think  thy 
matter  is  fo  unreafonable,  as  to  continue  his  claim  to  his 
relidt  after  his  bones  are  laid  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember 
the  words  of  your  contract,  you  have  fulfilled  them  to  a 

tittle- Did  not  you  marry  Sir  George  to  the  tune  of 

V//  death  us  do  part  ? 

Lady  T.  I  mull  not  hear  Sir  George's  memory  treated 
in  fo  flight  a  manner — 4  This  fellow  muft  have  been  at 

*  fome  pains  to  make  himfelf  fuch  a  finiihed  coxcomb. 


Tin.  Give  me  but  pofleflion  of  your  perfon,  and  I'll 
whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  and  cure  you  at  once. 

*  Oh,  I  have  known  many  a  country  lady  come  to  Lon- 

*  don  wrth  frightful  itories  of  the  hall-houfe  being  haunt- 

*  ed,  of  fairies,  fpirits,  and  witches ;  that  by  the  time 
*•  (he  had  feen  a  comedy,  played  at  an  aflembly,  and 
<  arabled  in  a  ball  or  two,  has  been  fo  little  afraid  of  bug- 
«  bears,  that  (he  has  ventured  home  in  a  chair  at  all  hours 
4  of  the  night. 

*  Al.  Hum fauce-box.  [A/Me. 

4  Tin.  'Tis  the  folitude  of  the  country  that  creates 

*  thefe  whimfies ;  there  was  never  fuch  a  thing  as  a  ghoft 

*  heard  of  at  London,  except  in  the  play-houfe' — Oh  * 
we'd  pafs  all  our  time  in  London.    'Tis  the  fcene  of  plea- 
fure  and  diveriion^  where  there's  fomething  to  amufe  you 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Life's  not  life  in  the  country. 

5&  Well  then,  you  have  an  oppoitunity  of  (how- 
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ing  the  (incerity  of  that  love  to  me  which  you  profefs* 
You  may  give  a  proof  that  you  have  an  affection  to  my 
perfon,  not  my  jointure. 

Tin.  Your  jointure !  How  can  you  think  me  fuch  a 
dog!  But,  child,  won't  your  jointure  be  the  fame  thing 
in  London,  as  in  the  country  ? 

Lady  T.  No,  you're  deceived  !  You  mufl  know  it  i* 
fettled  on  me  by  marriage  articles,  on  condition  that  I  live- 
in  this  old  manfion-houfe,  and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 

Tin.  How  ! 

Al>.  That's  well  put,  Madam. 

Tin.  Why  faith  I  have  been  looking  upon  this  houfe, 
and  think  it  is  the  prettieil  habitation  I  ever  faw  in  my 
Hfe. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  then  this  cruel  drum  ! 

Tin.  Something  fo  venerable  in  it ! 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  For  niy~part,  I  like  this  Gothic  way  of  building 
better  than  any  of  your  new  orders  it  would  be  a 
thoufand  pities  it  (hould  fall  to  ruin. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  How  pleafantly  we  two  could  pafs  our  time  in 
this  delicious  lituation.  Our  lives  would  be  a  continued 
dream  of  happinefs.  Come,  faith,  widow,  let's  go  upon 
the  leads,  and  take  a  view  of  the  country. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  the  drum  !   the  drum  ! 

Tin,  M'y  dear,  take  my  word  for't  'tis  all  fancy  :  be- 
lides,  fhould  he  drum  in  thy  very  bed-chamber,  I  mould 
enly  hug  thee  the  clofer. 

Clafp'd  in  the  folds  of  love,  I'd  meet  ray  doom, 

And  acl  my  joys  though  thunder  (hook  the  room.. 

END  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT        II. 

SCENE  opens  and  (tifcovers  Vellum  in  bis  Office,  and  a 
Letter  in  his  Hand. 

VELLUM. 

THIS  letter  aftonifheth ;  may  I  believe  my  own 
eyes— or  rather  my  fpeftacles To  Humphrey 

Vellum,  Efq.  toward  to  the  Lady  Truman. 
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"  VELLUM, 

.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  maftar 
is  alive  and  defigns  to  be  with  you  in  half  an  hour.  The 
report  of  my  being  (lain  in  the  Netherlands,  has,  I  find, 
produced  fome  diibrders  in  my  family.  I  am  now  at  the 
George-inn.  If  an  old  man  with  a  grey  beard,  in  a 
black  cloak,  enquires  after  you,  give  him  admittance. 
He  pafles  for  a  conjurer,  but  is  really 

Your  faithful  friend, 

G.  TRUMAN. 
P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  fecret,  and  you  (hall  find  your  ao 


This  amazeth  me  !  and  yet  the  reafons  why  I  fhould  be 
lieve  he  is  ftill  living  are  manifold — Firft,  becaufe  this 
has  often  been  the  cafe  of  other  military  adventurers. 

Secondly,  becaufe  this  news  of  his  death  was  firfl  pub- 
lifti'd  in  Dyer's  Letter. 

Thirdly,  becaufe  this  letter  can  be  written  by  none 
but  himfelf — I  know  his  hand  and  manner  of  fpelling. 

Fourthly  •  •    »     • 

Enter  Butler. 

But.  Sir,  here's  a  flrange  old  gentleman  that  alks  for 
you  j  he  fays  he's  a  conjurer,  but  he  looks  very  fufpici- 
ous ;  I  wifh  he  ben't  a  Jefuit. 

Pel.  Admit  him  immediately. 

But.  I  wifh  he  ben't  a  Jefuit ;  but  he  fays  he's  nothing 
but  a  conjurer. 

fai.  He  fays  right He  is  no  more  than  a  conjurer. 

Bring  him  iii  and  withdraw.  [Exit  Butler. 

And  fourthly,  as  I  was  faying,  becaufe 

Enter  Butler  with  Sir  George. 

But.  Sir,  here  is"  the  conjurer—What  adevilifh  long 
beard  he  has !  I  warrant  it  has  been  growing  thefe  hun 
dred  years.  [AJide.  Exit. 

SirG.  Dear  Vellum,  you  have**  received  my  letter  : 
but  before  we  proceed, -lock  the  door. 

"Pel.  'It  is  His  voice.    ,  '    {Shuts 'tie  door. 

Sir  G.  In  the  next  place  help  me  off  with  this  cumber- 
fome  cloak, 

Pel.  It  is  hisfhape. 

,  So  ;  BOW  lay  my  beard  upon  the  tabk. 

,    i  V*l 

*?  ft* 
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AW.  \Aftcr  having  looked  on  Sir  Geo.  thro*  bisff/e£iacks.~\ 
It  is  his  face,  every  lineament ! 

Sir  G.  Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conjurer  and  the 
old  man,  I  can  talk  to  thee  more  at  my  eafe. 

Pel*  Believe  me,  my  good  mafter,  I  am  as  much  re 
joiced  to  fee  you  alive,  as  I  was  upon  the  day  you  were 
born.  Your  name  was  in  all  the  news-papers  in  the  lift 
of  thofe  that  were  llain. 

Sir  G.  We  have  not  time  to  be  particular.  I  {hall  on 
ly  tell  thee,  in  general,  that  I  was  taken  prifonerin  the 
battle,  and  was  under  clofe  confinement  feveral  months. 
Upon  my  releafe,  I  was  refolved  to  furprife  my  wife  with 
the  news  of  my  being  alive.  I  know,  Vellum,  you  are  a 
perfon  of  fo  much  penetration,  that  I  need  not  ute  any 
further  arguments  to  convince  you  that  I  am  fo. 

VeL  I  am — and,  moreover,  I  queftion  not  but  your 
good  lady  will  likewife  be  convinced  of  it.  Her  ho— nour 
is  -a  difcerning  lady. 

Sir  G.  I  am  only  afraid  fhe  mould  be  convinced  of  it  to 
her  forrow.  Is  {he  not  pleafed  with  her  imaginary  wi 
dowhood  ?  Tell  me  truly,  was  {he  afflided  at  the  report 
of  my  death  ?  ___ 

Pel  Sorely". 

Sir  G.  How  long  did  her  grief  lad  ? 

VcL  Longer  than  I  have  known  any  widow's*— at 
I^atl  three  days. 

SirG.  Three  days,  feyft  thou?  Three  whole  days! 
I'm  afraid  thou  fiattereft  me— Oh,  woman,  woman  i 

Pel.  Grief  is  twofold 

Sir  G.  This  blockhead  is  as  methodical  as  ever — but  I 
know  he  is  honeih  {Ajide*. 

Pel.  There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  methodical 
rief  \\  file  was  drowned  in  tears  till  fuch  time  as  the  tay- 
or  had  made  her  widow's  weeds Indeed,  they  be 
came  her. 

Sir  G.  Became  her  !  and  was  that  her  comfort  ?  Tru 
ly,  a  mod  feafonable  confolation. 

Pel,  I  muft  needs  fay  me  paid  a  due  regard  to  your 
memory,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  when  fhe  law 
company. 

Sir  G,  That  was  kind,  indeed  !  I  find  fhe  grieved  with 

a  great 


IE 
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a  great  deal  of  good  breeding.     But  how  comes  this  gang 
of  lovers  about  her  ? 

Vel.  Her  jointure  is  confiderable. 

Sir  G.  How  this  fool  torments  me  !  [^£#« 

Vel.  Her  perfon  is  amiable. 

Sir  G.  Death  !  \AjiJe. ' 

Vel.  But  her  character  is  unblemifhed.  She  has  been 
as  virtuous  in  your  abfence  as  a  Penelope 

Sir  G.  And  has  had  as  many  fuitors. 

Vel.  Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

Sir  G.  Several  ! 

Pel.  But  Ihe  has  rejected  all. 

Sir  G.  There  thou  revived  me.  But  what  means  this 
Tinfel  ?  Are  his  viiits  acceptable  ? 

Vel.  He  is  young. 

Sir  G.  Does  me  liilen  to  him  ? 

Vel.  He  is  gay. 

Sir  G.  Sure  flie  could  never  entertain  a  thought  of 
marrying  fuch  a  coxcomb  ! 

Vel,  He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sir  G.  ^re  the  vows  and  proteftations  that  pafied  be 
tween  us  come  to  this  ?  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  it ! 
Is  Tinfel  the  man  defigned  for  my  worthy  fucceflbr  ? 

Vel.  You  do  not  conlider  that  you  have  been  dead  thefe 
fourteen  months  :  ••  — 

Sir  G.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  dog  ?  [^&» 

Vel,  And  I  have  often  heard  her  fay,  that  (he  muft  ne 
ver  expect  to  find  a  fecond  Sir  George  Truman-— meaning 
your  ho — nour. 

Sir  G.  I  think  (he  loved  me  ;  but  I  muft  fearch  into 
this  ftory  of  the  drummer,  before  I  difcover  myfelf  to 
her.  I  have  put  on  this  habit  of  a  conjurer,  in  order  to 
introduce  myfelf.  It  mufl  be  your  bufinefs  to  recommend 
me  as  a  moil  profound  perfon,  that,  by  my  great  know 
ledge  in  the  curious  arts,  can  (ilence  the  drummer,  and 
difpoflefs  the  houfe. 

Vel.  I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my  Lady  ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  her  ho — nour  to  ad 
mit  the  trial  of  your  art. 

Sir  G.  I  have  fcarce  heard  of  any  of  thefe  flories,  that 
did  not  arife  from  a  love-intrigue.  Amours  raife  as  many 
ghoflsas  murders. 

FeL 
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VtL  Mrs.  Abigail  endeavours  to  perfuade  us,  that  'tis 
-your  ho — nour  who  troubles  the  houie. 

Sir  G.  That  convinces  me  'tis  a  cheat  ;   for  I    think, 
Vellum,  I  may  be  pretty  well  allured  it  is  not  me. 
yd.  I  am  apt  to  think  fo,  truly.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Sir  G.  Abigail  had  always  an  afcendam  over  her  lady ; 
and  if  there  is  a  trick  in  this  matter,  depend  upou  it,  ftie 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.     I'll  be  hanged  it  this  ghoit  be  not 
one  of  Abigail's  familiars. 

yd.  Mrs.  Abigail  has  of  late  been  very  myfterious. 

Sir  G.  I  fancy,  Vellum,  thou  cpuldft  worm  it  out  of 

her.     I  know  formerly  there  was  an  amour  between  you. 

Pel.  Mrs.  Abigail  hath  her  allurements ;  ana  {he  knows 

I  have  pick'd  up  a  competency  in  your  ho — nour's  fervice. 

Sir  G»  If  thou  haft,  all  I  aik  of  thee,  in  return,  is,  that 

thou  wouldft  immediately  renew  thy    addrefTes  to  her. 

Coax  her  up.    Thou  hail  inch  a  filver  tongue,  Vellum,  as 

'twill  be  impoflible  for  her  to  withfland.  Befides,  (he  is  fo 

very  a  woman,  that  (he'll  like  thee  the  berei  for  giving  her 

the  pleafuie  of  telling  a  fecret.    In  (hort,  wheedle  her  out 

of  it,  and  I  (hall  a£t  by  the  advice  which  thou  givefl  me. 

yd,  Mrs.  Abigail  was  never  deaf  to  me,  when  I  talked 

upon  that  fubjeft.     I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  addref- 

fing  myfelf  to  her  in  the  melt  pathetic  manner. 

Sir  G.  In  the  mean  tim^,  lock  me  up  in  your  office, 

and  bring  me  word  what  fuccefs  you  nave Well,  fure 

1  am  the  firlt  that  ever  was  employed  to  lay  himfelf. 

yd.  You  a&,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  this  houfe  ;  you 
are  a  ghoft,  a  conjurer,  and  my  ho— -noured  mailer,  Sir 
..George  Truman  ;  he,  he,  he  !  You  will  pardon  me  for 
being  jocular. 

Sir  G.  Oh,  Mr.  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart !  You  know 
I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour.    Be  as  merry  as  thou 
pleafeft,  fo  thou  doll  thybufinefs.   \Mimicking  h(m.~\  You  '  j 
will  remember,  Vellum,  your  com  million  is  twofold,  firit, 
to  gain  admiflion  for  me  to  your  lady,    and  fecondJy,  to  * ' 
get  the  fecret  out  of  Abigail. 

yd.  It  fufficeth.  {The  Sccxt  Jbuts. 

Enter  Lady  Truman. 

Lady  T.  Women  who  have  been  happy  in  a  firft  mar 
riage,  are  the  moft  apt  to  venture  upon  a  fecond.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  had  a  huibaod  fb  every  way  fuited  to  my  incli- 

nations, 
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nations,  that  I  muft  entirely  forget  him,  before  I  can  like 
another  man.     I  have  now  been  a  widow  but  fourteen 
months,  and  have  had  twice  as  many  lovers,  all  of  them 
profeiTed  admirers  of  my  perfon,  but  paifionatelv  in  love 
with  my  jointure.  I  think  it  is  a  revenge  I  owe  my  fex,  to 
make  an  example  of  this  worthlefs  tribe  of  fellows,  '  who 
grow  impudent,  drefs  themlelves  fine,  and  fancy  we  arc 
obliged  to  provide  for  them.  But  of  all  my  captives,  Mr. 
Tinfel  is  the  moil  extraordinary  in  his  kind,  I  hope  the 
diverfion  I  give  myfelf  with  him  is  unblameable.     JVn 
fure  'tis  neceilary  to  turn  my  thoughts  off  from  the  me 
mory  ot  that  dear  man,  who  has  been  the  greateft  hap- 
pinefs  and  afll'c^ion  of  my  life.    My  heart  would  be  A 
prey  to  melancholy,  if  I  did  not  find  thefe  innocent 
methods  ot  relieving  it.*    But  here  comes  Abigail ;  I 
muft  tei/.e  the  baggage  ;   for  I  find  (he  has  taken  it  into 
her  head,  that  I'm  entirely  at  her  difpofal. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ah.  Madam,  Madam,  yonder's  Mr.  Tinfel  has  as  good 
as  taken  pofTerTion  of  your  houfe.  Marry,  he  fays,  he 
muit  have  Sir  George's  apartment  enlarged  ;  for,  truly, 
fays  he,  I  hate  to  be  ftraitened.  Nay,  he  was  fo  impu 
dent  as  to  (hew  me  the  chamber  where  he  intends  to  con- 
fummate,  as  he  calls  it. 

Lady  T.  Well,  he's  a  wild  fellow. 
Ah.  Indeed,  he's  a  very  fad  man,  Madam. 
Lady  T.  He's  young,  Abigail ;  'tis  a  thoufarid-pities  he 
ihould  be  loll ;   I  fhould  be  mighty  glad  to  reform  him, 
Ab.  Reform  him  !   marry,  hang  him  ! 
Lady  T.  Has  he  not  a  great  deal  of  life  ? 
Ab.   Ay>  enough  to  make  your  heart  ake. 
Lady  T.  I  dare  fay  thou  think' ft  him  a  very  agreeable 
fellow. 

Ab.  He  thinks  himfelf  fo,  I'll  anfwer  for  him. 

Lady  T.  He's  very  good-natured. 

Ab.  He  ought  to  be  fo  ;   for  he's  very  filly.  ' 

Lady  T.  Doit  thou  think  he  loves  me  ? 

Al.  Mr.  Fantome  did,  x'.n  lure. 

Lady  T.  With  what  raptures  he  talk'ci  ! 

Ab.  Yes  ;   but  'twas  in  praife  of  your  jointure-houfe. 

Lady  7".  He  has  kept  bad  company. 
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w-f).  They  muft  be  very  bad,  indeed,  if  they  were 
tvorfe  than  himfelf. 

Lady  T.  I  have  a  ftrong  fancy  a  good  woman  might 
reform  him, 

Ab.  It  would  be  a  fine  experiment,  if  it  iliould  not 
fucceed. 

Lady  T.  Well,  Abigail,  we'll  talk  of  that  another  time. 
Here  comes  the  ileward.  I  have  no  further  occaiion  for 
you  at  prelent.  [Exit  Ab. 

Enter  Vellum. 

Vel.  Madam,  is  your  Ho-nour  at  leifure  to  look  into  the 
accounts  of  the  laft  week?  They  rife  very  high.  Houfe- 
keeping  is  chargeable  in  a  ho ufe  that  is  haunted. 

Lady  T.  How  comes  that  to  pafs  ?  I  hope  the  drum 
neither  eats  nor  drinks.  But  read  your  account,  Vellum. 

Vel.  [Putting  on  and  off' his  fpetfacks  in  this  fcene.~\  A 
hogftiead  and  a  half  of  ale — It'is  not  for  the  ghoil's  drink 
ing  ;  but  your  ho— nour's  fervants  fay,  they  muft  have 
ibmething  to  keep  up  their  courage  againil  this  ft  range 
iioife,  They  tell  mef  they  expeS:  a  double  quantity  of 
malt  in  their  fmall  beer,  fo  long  as  the  ho  ufe  continues  in 
this  condition. 

Lady  T.  At  this  rate,  they'll  take  care  to  be  frightened 
all  the  year  round,  I'll  anfwer  for  them.  But  go  on. 

Pel.  Itrm>  Two  (heep,  and  a-t- Where  is  the  ox  ? — Ob, 
here  I  have  him  -  and  an  ox — Your  ho-nqur  muft  always 
have  a  piece  of  cold  beef  in  the  houfe,  for  the  entertain 
ment  of  fo  many  fh -angers,  who  come  from  all  parts,  to 
hear  this  drum.  7/<v»,  Bread,  ten  peck  loaves — They 
cannot  eat  beef  without  bread.  Item^  Three  barrels  of 
table-beer — They  muft  have  drink  with  their 'meat. 

Lady  T.  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has  a  fteward  that 
makes  fuch  ingenious  comments  on  his  works!  [dfidc* 

Pel.  Itern^  To  Mr.  Tiniel's  fervants  five  bottles  of  port 
wine—It  was  by  your  ho-nour*s  order,  ftcw,  Three 
bottles, of  fack,  for  the  ufe  of  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Lady  T.  I  fuppofe  that  was  by  your  own  order. 

Vel.  We  have  been  long  friends';  weareyourho-nour'c; 
ancient  fervants.  Sack  is  an  innocent  cordial,  and  gives 
her  fphitjto  chide  the  fervants,  when  they  are  tardy  in 
their  bufmefs ;  he,  he,  he  !  Pardon  me,  for  being  jocular. 

La<1y  7",  Well,  I  fee  you'll  come  together  at  hft. 

C  Vc 
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/  V.  Item,  A  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fervants. 

Lady  T.  For  the  ufe  of  the  fervants !  What,  are  the 
rogues  afraid  of  deeping  in  the  dark!  What  an  unfortu 
nate  woman  am  I  !  This  is  fuch  a  particular  diftrefs,  it 
puts  me  to  my  wits  end.  Vellum,  what  would  you  ad- 
vife  me  to  do  ? 

lrel.  Madam,  your  ho-nour  has  two  points  to  confider. 
Imprimis i  To  retrench  thefe  extravagant  expences,  which 
bring  fo  many  flrangers  upon  you — Secondly,  To  clear 
the  houfe  of  this  invifible  drummer. 

Lady  T.  This  learned  diviiion  leaves  me  juft  as  wife  as  I 
was.  But  how  muft  we  bring  thefe  two  points  to  bear  ? 
yd.  I  befeech  your  ho-nour  to  give  me  the  hearing. 
Lady  T.  I  do.  But,  pr'ythee,  take  pity  on  me,  and  be 
not  tedious. 

yd.  I  will  be  concife.  There  is  a  certain  perfon  arrived 
this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  venerable  afpecl,  ami  of  a 
long,  hoary  beard,  that  reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The 
common  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a  white-witch,  a  con 
jurer,  a  cunning-man,  a  necromancer,  a— — 

Lady  T.  No  matter  for  his  titles.  But  what  of  all  this  ? 
7W.  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  Lady.  He  pretends 
to  great  fkill  in  the  occult  fciences,  and  is  come  hither 
upon  the  rumour  of  this  drum.  If  one  may  believe  him, 
he  knows  the  fecrct  of  laying  ghofts,  or  of  quieting 
houfes  that  are  haunted. 

Lady  T.  Pho  !  thefe  are  idle  flories,  to  amufe  the  coun 
try  people  :  this  can  do  us  no  good. 
Vel.  It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  Lady. 
Lady  7.  I  dare  fay,  thou  doft  not  believe  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  thyfclf. 

7W.  I  cannot  fay  I  do  ;  there  is  no  danger,  however, 
in  the  experiment.  Let  him  try  his  (kill;  if  it  fhould 
fucceed,  we  are  rid  of  the  drum;  if  it  fhould  not,  we 
may  tell  the  world  that  it  has,  and  by  that  means,  at  leaft, 
get  out  of  this  expenfive  way  of  living;  fo  that  it  muft 
turn  to  your  advantage,  one  way  or  another. 

Lady  T.  I  think  you  argue  very  rightly.  But  where  is 
the  man  ?  I  would  fain  fee  him.  He  muft  be  a  curioftty. 
yd.  I  have  already  difcourfed  him,  and  he  is  to  be  with . 

me, 
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me,  in  my  office,  halt"  an  hour  hence.  He  afks  notHng  for 
his  pains,  till  he  has  done  his  work — No  cure,  no  money. 

Latfy'T.  That  circumitance,  I  muft  contefs,  would  make 
one  believe  there  is  more  in  his  art  than  one  would  ima 
gine.  Pray,  Vellum,  go  and  fetch  him  hither  immediately. 

f^cl.  I  am  gone.    He  mall  be  forth-coming  forthwith. 

[£*cunt. 
Enter  Butler,  Coachman,  and  Gardener. 

But.  Rare  news,  my  lads  !   rare  news  ! 

Gard.  What's  the  matter?  Hail  thou  got  any  more 
•vails  for  us  ? 

£nf.  No,  'tis  better  than  that. 

Coach.  Is  there  another  (Iranger  come  to  the  houfc  ? 

jfc?«/.  Ay,  fuch  a  ilranger,  as  will  make  all  our  lives  ealy. 

Gard.   What,  is  he  a 'lord  ? 

But.  A  lord!   No,  nothing  like  it — He's  a  conjurer. 

Coach.  A  conjurer  !  What,  is  he  come  u  wooing  to  my 
Lady  ? 

But.  No,  no,  you  fool,  he's  come  a  purpofe  to  'ay  the 
fym:. 

Coach.  Ay,  marry,  that's  good  news  indeed.  But 
where  is  he  ? 

But.  He  is  locked  up  with  the  ftewnrd  in  his  office. 
They  are  laying  their  heads  together  very  clofe.  I  fancy 
they  are  cafting  a  figure. 

Gard*  Pr'ythee,  John,  what  fort  of  a  creature  ;s  a  con 
jurer  ? 

But.  Why,  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it 
was  not  for  his  long  grey  beard. 

Coach.  Look  ye,  Peter,  it  flands  with  reafon  that  a 
conjurer  mould  have  a  long  grey  beard  ;  for,  did  ye  ever 
know  a  witch  that  was  not  an  old  woman  ? 

Gard.  Why,  I  remember  a  conjurer,  once,  at  a  fair, 
that,  to  my  thinking,  was  a  very  fmock-faced  mail,  and 
yet  he  fpevved  out  fifty  yards  of  green  ferret.  I  fancy, 
John,  if  thou'dft  get  him  into  the  pantry,  and  give  him 
a  cup  of  ale,  he'd  (hew  us  a  few  tricks.  Doit  think 
we  could  not  perfuade  him  to  fwallow  one  of  thy  cafe-, 
knives,  for  his  diverlion  ?  He'll  certainly  bring' it  up 
again. 

But.  Peter,  thou  art  fuch  a  wife-acre  ! — Thou  doft  not 

know  the  difference  between  a  conjurer  and  a  juggler. 

C  2  This 
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This  matt  muft  be  a  very  great  mafter  of  his  trade.  Kis 
beard  is  at  leaf!  half  a  yard  long  ;  he's  drefied  in  a  ft  range 
dark  cloak,  as  black  as  a  coal.  Your  conjurer  always 
goes  in  mourning. 

Gard.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  Had  he  a  fwor<H>y  his  fide  r* 

jStt/.  No,  no,  he's  too  grave  a  man  for  that;  a  conju 
rer  is  as  grave  as  a  judge.  But  he  had  a  long  white  wand 
in  his  hand. 

Coach.  You  may  be  fure  there's  a  good  deal  of  virtue 
U\  that  wand  —  I  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witch-elm. 

Gard.  I  warrant  you,  if  the  ghoft  appears,  he'll  whiik 
ye  that  wand  before  his  eyes,  and  ftriki  you  the  drum- 
iiick  out  of  his  hand. 

But.  No,  the  wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make  a  circle,  and  if 
he  once  gets  the  ghoit  in  a  circle,  then  he  has  him  ;  let 
him  get  out  again,  if  he  can.  A  circle,  you  muft  know, 
is  a  conjurer's  trap. 

Coach.  But  what  will  he  do  with  him,  when  he  has  him 
there  ? 

But.  Why,  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning*. 

GarJ.  If  he  can  once  cornpafs  him,  and  get  him  in 
I.ob's-pcund,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him,  but  fpeak  a  few 
hard  words  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  hind  him  over  to  his 
good  behaviour,  for  a  thoufand  years. 

Coach,  Ay,  ay,  he'll  fend  him  packing  to  his  grave 
again,  with  a  tie:!  in  his  ear,  I  warrant  him. 

But.  No,  no,  I  would  advife  Madam  to  fpare  no  coft. 
If  the  conjurer  he  but  well  paid,  he'll  take  pains  upon 
die  ghcft,  ;md  lay  him,  look  ye,  in  the  Red  Jrea  -  >and- 
tjueu  he's  la  id,  far-,  ever, 

Coach.  Ay,  marry,  that  would  fpcil  his  drum  for  him. 

Garfl.  Why,  Join),  there  muft  be  a  power  of  fpirits 
in  that  fame  Red  Sea,  -  1  warrant  ye,  they  are  as  plen 
ty  as  fifh. 

Coach.  We.ll,  I  wiili,  after  all,  that  he  may  not  be  too 
Hard  for  the  conjurer.  I'm  afraid  he'll  find  a  tough  bit 
oi  work  on't. 

Card.  I  wife  the  fpirit  may  not  carry  a  corner  of  the 
rvPiife  off  with  him. 

But.  As  for  that,  Peter,  you  may  be  fure  that  the 
Howard  has  made  his  bargain  with  the  cunning-man  he- 
forehand,  that  he  fhall  ftand  to  all  coils  and  damages  -  • 

But, 
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But,  hark!  yonder's  Mrs,  Abigail;  we •  flia-11  have  her 
with  us  immediately,  if  we  do  nor  get  off". 

Gard.  A)T,  lads,  if  we  could  get  Mrs.  Abigail  well  laid 
too,  we  mould  lead  merry  lives. 

For,  to  a  man,  like  me,  that's  ftout  and  bold, 

A  ghoit  is  not  ;fo  dreadful  as  a  Tcold. 

END  of   the  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT     III. 
SCENE  opens,  and  JiJ covers  Sir  George  in  Vellum'j  Office. 

SIR  GEORGE. 

I  Wonder  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum  yet.     But  I  know  his 
wifdom  will  do  nothing  rafhly.  The  fellow  has  been 
fo  ufed  to  form  in  bufinefs,  that  it  has  infeded  his  whole 
converfation.     But  I  muil  not  find  fault  with  that  punc 
tual  and  exact  behaviour  which  has  been  of  ib  much  ule 
to  me ;   my  eftate  is  the  better  for  it. 
Enter  Vellum. 
Well,  Vellum,  I'm  impatient  to  hear  your  fuccefs. 

Tel.   Firft,  let  me  lock  the  door. 

Sir  G.  Will  your  lady  admit  me  ? 

Td.  If  this  lock  is  not  mended  foon,  it  will  be  quite 
fpoiled. 

Sir  G.  Pr'ythee,  let  the  lock  alone  at  prefent,  and  an* 
fwer  me. 

Pel.  Delays  in  bufinefs  are  dangerous — I  muft  ft-nd  for 
the  fmith  next  week  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  will  take  a 
minute  of  it. 

Sir  G.  But  what  fays  your  lady  ? 

Tel.  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  mending-— My 
Lady,  did  you  fay  ? 

Sir  G.  Does  fhe  admit  me  ? 

Td.  I  have  gained  admiilion  for  you  as  a  conjurer. 

Sir  G.  That's  enough — I'll  gain  admiffion  for  myfelf,  as 
a  huiband.  Does  fhe  believe  there's  any  thing  in  my  art  ? 

Tel.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  believes. 

Sir  G.  Did  fhe  aik  no  quefuom  about  me  ? 

TiL  Sundry She  dc fires  to  talk,  with  you  herfelf, 

before  you  enter  upon  your  bufinefs, 

(6V/-  G.  But  when  ? 

C  3  TcL 
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W.  Immediately-:  —  this  inftant. 

Sir  G.  Pugh  !    what  haft  thou   been  doina  all 
while  ?  Why  didit  not  tell  me  fo  ?  Give  me  my  cloak— 
Have  you  yet  met  with  Abigail  ? 

£?/.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with 
hex;  but.  we  have  interchanged  ibme  languifhing  glances. 

Sir  G.  Let  thee  alone  for  that,  Vellum.  I  have  for 
merly  feen  thee  ogle  her  through  thy  fpeclacles.  Well, 
tuis  is  a  moil  venerable  cloak..  After  the  buiinefs  of  this. 
day  is  over,  I'll  make  thee  a  prefent  of  it.  'Twill  be 
come.  thee  mightily. 

f-"cL  He,  he,  he  !  Would  you  make  a  conjurer  of  your 
fteward  ? 

Sir  G.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  jocular  ;  I'm  in  hafte.  Help 
me  on  with  my  beard. 

VcL  And  what  will  your  ho  —  nour  do  with  your  caft 
beard  ? 

Sir  G.  Why,  faith,  thy  gravity  wants  only  fuch  a 
heard  to  it.  If  thou  would'it  wear  it  with  the  cloak, 
thou  would'ft  make  a  moft  complete  heathen  philofopher. 
But,  where's  my  wand  ? 

VeL  A  fine  taper  flick"  —  It  is  well  chofen.  I  will  keep 
this  till  you  are  meriff  of  the  county.  It  is  not  my 
cuilom  to  let  any  thing  be  loft. 

Sir  G.  Come,  Vellum,  lead  the  way.  You  mu  ft  in 
troduce  me  to  your  Lady.  Thou  art  the  fitted  fellow  in 
the  world  to  be  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  to  a  conjurer. 


JLn^tcr  Abigail,  crojjing  the  ftage.     Tinfel 

Tin.  Nabby,  Nabby,  whither  fo  fad,  child  ? 

Ab.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourfelf.  I'm  going  to  call 
the  fteward  to  my  Lady. 

Fin.  What,  Goodman  Twofold  f  I  met  him  walking 
with  a  ftrange  old  fellow,  yonder.  I  fuppofe  he  belongs 
to  the  family  too..  He  looks  very  antique.  He  muft  be 
fome  of  the  furniture  of  this  old  manfion-houfe. 

Al>.  What  does  the  man  mtan  ?  Don't  think  to  palm 
me,  as  you  do  my  Lady. 

TIK.  'Pr'ythee,  Nabby,  tell  me  one  thing  —  What's  the 
reafon  thou  art  my  enemy  ? 

Al>.  Marry,  becaufe  I'm  a  friend  to  my  Lady. 

y?«.  Doft  thou  fee  any  thing  about  me  thou  doft  not 
4  like? 
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like?  Come  hither,  hufly.  Givemeakifs.  Don't  be 
ill-natured. 

Ab.  Sir,  I  know  how  to  be  civil.  \Ki[fe3  lcr.~\  This 
rogue  will  carry  oft"  my  Lady,  if  I  don't  take  care.  [Afde. 

Tin.  Thy  lips  are  as  foft  as  velvet,  Abigail.  I  mult 
get  thee  a  hufband* 

Ab.  Ay,  now  you  don't  fpeak  idly,  I  can  talk  to  you. 

Tin.  I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.  Doft  thou  love  a 
young  lufty  fon  of  a  whore  ? 

Ab.  Lud,  how  you  talk  ! 

Tin,  This  is  a  thundering  dog. 

Ab.  What  is  he? 

TV/*.  A  private  gentleman. 

Ab*  Ay  !  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Tin.  In  the  Horfe-guards — But  he  has  one"  fault  I  mud 
tell  thee  of;  if  thou  canft  bear  with  that,  he's  a  man  for 
thy  purpofe. 

Ab.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  what  may  that  be?  . 

Tin.  He's  but  five-and-twenty  years  old* 

Ab.  Tis  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  has  been  well 
educated. 

Tin.  No  man  better,  child  ;  he'll  tie  a  wig,  tofs  a  die, 
make  a  pals,  and  iwcar  with  fiich  a  grace,  as  would  make 
thy  heart  leap  to  hear  him. 

Ab.  Half  thefe  accomplifhments  will  do,  provided  he 
has  an  eftate Pray,  what  has  he  ? 

Tin.  Not  a  farthing. 

Ab.  Pox  on  him  !  what  do  I  give  him  the  hearing  for •? 


Tin.  But  as  for  that,  I  would  make  it  up  to  him. 

Ab.  How? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  child,  as  foon  as  I  have  married 
thy  Lady,  I  deiign  to  difcard  this  old  prig  of  a  ftewafd, 
and  to  put  this  honeft  gentleman,  I  am  fpeaking  of,  into 
his  place. 

Ab.  [AJiJe.']  This  fellow's  a  fool I'll  have :no  more 

to  fay  to  him Hark  !  my  Lady's  a  coming. 

Tin.  Depend  upon  it,  Nab,  I'll  remember  'my  pro- 
mi  fe. 

Ab.  Ay,  and  fo  will  I  too,  to  your  cofl.  '\AJfttc. 

\Exit  Abigail. 
Tin. 
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Tin.  My  dear  is.  purely  fitted  up  with  a  maid—But  I 
fhall  rid  the  houfe  ot  her. 

hitter  Lady  Truman. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinfel,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here  ! 
I  ana  going  to  give  you  an  entertainment  that  won't  be 
difagreeable  to  a  man  of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the  town 
There  may  be  iomething  diverting  in  a  converiation  be 
tween. a  conjurer,  and  this  conceited  afs.  \_Afidc* 

Tin.  She  loves  Hi  .:;ction,  I  fee  that.  {Afide.~\ — . 

Pr'ythee,  Widow,  explain  thyfelf. 

Lady  T.  You  muft  know,  here  is  a  ftrange  fort  of  a  man 
come  to  town,  who  undertakes  to  free  the  houfe  from  this 
diilurbance.  The  fteward  believes  him  a  conjurer. 

Tin.  Ay,  thy  ileward  is  a  deep  one. 

Lady  T.  He's  to  be  here  immediately.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  odd  figure  of  a  man. 

Tin.  Oh,  I  warrant  you,  he  has  ftudied  the  black  art! 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !   Is  he  not  an  Oxford  fcholar? Widow, 

thy  houfe  is  the  mo  ft  extraordinarily  inhabited  of  any 
widow's  this  day  in  Chriftendom.  I  think  thy  four  chief 
domeilics  are,  a  withered  Abigail,  a  fuperannuated  ftew- 
ard,  a  ghofl,  and  a  conjurer. 

Lady  T.  [Mtmicki?ig  Tinfel.]  And  you  would  have  it 
inhabited  by  a  fifth,  who  is  a  more  extraordinary  perfon 
than  any  of  all  thefe  four. 

Tin.  >Tis  a  fure  fign  a  woman  loves  you,  when  (lie  imi 
tates  your  manner,  [dfide.']  Thou'rt  very  fmart,  my  dear. 
But  fee,  fmoke  the  doctor ! 

Enter  Vellum  and  Sir  George,  in  bis  conjurer's  babit. 

VeL  I  will  introduce  this  profound  perfon  to  your  la- 

dyfhip,  and  then  leave  him  with  you Sir,  this  is  her 

ho-nour. 

Sir  G.  I  know  it  well.  [  Exit  Vellum. 

\Afide,  walking  in  a  nmfingpojlurc.'\  That  dear  woman  ! 
The  light  of  her  unmans  me.  I  could  weep  for  tender- 
nefs,  did  not  I,  at  the  fame  time,  feel  an  indignation  rife 
in  me  to  fee  that  wretch  with  her.  And  yet,  I  cannot 
but  fmile  to  fee  her  in  the  company  of  her  firft  and  ie- 
condhufband  at  the  fame  time. 

Lady  T.  Mr.  Tinfel,  do  you  fpeak  to  him ;  you  are 
ufed  to  the  company  of  men  of  learning. 
•Tin.  Old  gentleman,  thou  dofl  not  look  like  an  inha 
bitant 
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bitant  of  this  world  ;  I  fuppofc  then  art  lately  come  down 
from  the  liars.  Pray,  what  news  is  itirring-  in  the  £o- 
diack  ? 

Sir  G.  News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  a  co 
ward  tremble.  Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  firft  houfe, 
and  will  fhortly  appear  in  all  his  domal  dignities  - 

Tin.  Mars  1  Pr'ythee,  father  G  rev-beard,  explain  thv> 
felf. 

SirG.  The  entrance  of  Mars  into  his  hou'fe,  portends 
the  entrance  of  a  mailer  into  this  family—  -and  that 
loon. 

Tin.  D'ye  hear  that,  widow  ?  The  ftars  have  cut  me 
out  for  thy  hufband.  This  houfe  is  to  have  a  maiter, 
and  that  foon  -  Hark  thee,  old  Gadbury  ?  Is  not  Man 
very  like  a  young  fellow  called  Tom  Tinfel  ?  -^7 

Sir  G.  Not  fo  much  as  Venus  is  like  this  Jaoy. 

Tin.  A  word  in  your  ear,  doc~tor  ;  thefe  two  planets 
will  be  in  conjunction  by  and  by  ;  I  can  tell  you  that. 

SirG.  \AJwe%  walking  difturbctl*]  Curfe  on  this  imper 
tinent  fop  !  I  dial  I  fcarce  forbear  discovering  mylelf—  . 
Madam,  I  am  told  that  your  houfe  is  vifitea  with  ftrange 
no  iies. 

Lady  T.  And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet  them.  I 
muft  confefs  1  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  the  perfcm  I  had 
heard  fo  much  of;  and,  indeed,  your  afpe<ft  (hews  that 
vou  have  had  much  experience  in  the  world.  You  mull 
be  a  very  aged  man. 

Sir  Q.  My  afpect  deceives  you  :  what  do  you  think  isf 
niy  real  age  ? 

Tin.  1  fhould  guefs  thee  within  three  years  of  Methu- 
Pr'ythee  tell  me,  wad  not  thou  born  before  the 


Lady  T.  Truly  I  fhould  guefs  you  to  be  in  your  feeond 

or  third  century,,  '  I  wii-rrantyovi.  you  have  great  grand- 
*  children  with  beards  a  .mot  lou.^,' 

-6Vr  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !,  If  there  h>e  truth  in  m;i«,  I  was 
but  rive  and  thirty  laft  Auguih  Oh,  die  ftudy  of  the  oc 
cult  fciences  makes  a  man's  beard  -grow  falter  than  you 
would  imagine. 

.Latfy  T.  U:.hat  nil,  efcape  you  have  had,  Mr.  Tinfelj 
that  you  were  uot  breu  a 
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Tin.  And  fo  I  fancy,  Doctor,  thou  thinkefl  me  an  illi 
terate  fellow,  becaufe  I  have  a  fmooth  chin  ? 

AVr  G.  Hark  ye,  Sir,  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  are  a 
coxcomb,  by  all  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  :  but  let  that 
be  a  fecret  between  you  and  me.  \Aflde  to  Tinfel. 

Lady  T.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  what  is  it  the  doctor  \vhii- 
pers  ? 

Tin.  Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or  three  of 
my  features.  It  does  not  become  me  to  repeat  it. 

Lady  T.  Pray,  Doctor,  examine  this  gentleman's  face, 
and  tell  me  his  fortune. 

SirG.  If  I  may  believe  the  lines  of  his  face,  he  likes 
it  better  than  I  do,  or — than  you  do,  fair  Lady. 

Tin.  Widow,  I  hope  nowthou'rt  convinced  he's  a  cheat. 

Lady  T.  For  my  part,  I  believe  he's  a  witch G6 

on,  Doctor. 

Sir  G.  He  will  be  croiTed  in  love  ;  and  that  foon. 

Tin.  Pr'ythee,  Doctor,  tell  us  the  truth.  Doft  not 
thou  live  in  Moor-fields  ? 

Sir  G.  Take  my  word  for  it,  thou  (halt  never  live  in 
my  Lady  Truman's  manfion-houfe. 

Tin.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  haft  thou  never  been' 
plucked  by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  faucy  r 

Lady  T.  Nay,  Mr.  Tinfel,  you  are  angry  !  do  you 
think  I  would  marry  a  man  that  dares  not  have  his  for 
tune  told  ? 

Sir  G.  Let  him  be  angry         I  matter  not He  is 

but  Ihort-livtd.     He  will  foon  die  of 

Tin.  Come,  come,  fpeak  out,  old  Hocus,  he,  he,  he  ! 
This  fellow  makes  me  burft  with  laughing. 

[Forces  a  lavgb. 

SirG.  He  will  foon  die  of  a  fright or  of  the 

let  rne  fee  your  nofe Ay 'tis  fo  ! 

Tin.  You  fon  of  a  whore  !  I'll  run  ye  thro'  the  body.' 
I  never  yet  made  the  fun  mine  thro'  a  conjurer 

Lady  T.  Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinfel !  you  will  not  kill  an  old 
man  ? 

Tin.  An  old  man  !  The  dog  fays  he's  but  five  and  thirty. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  fy  ;   Mr.  'I  iniel,  I  did  not  think  you 
could  have  been  fo  paffionate,  I  hate  a  paifionate  man. 
Put  up  your  fword,  or  I  muft  never  fee  you  again. 
>  Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    I  was  but  in  jeft,  my  dear.  I  had  a 

mind 
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mind  to  have  made  an  experiment  upon  the  Doctor's 
body.  I  would  but  have  drilled  a  little  eyelet  hole  in  it, 
and  have  feen  whether  he  had  art  enough  to  cloie  it  up  again  . 

«5Vr  G,  Courage  is  but  ill  ihown  before  a  lady.  But 
knew,  if  ever  I  meet  thee  again,  thou  iliall  find  this  arm 
can  wield  other  weapons  befides  this  wand. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LadyT.  Well,  learned  Sir,  you  are  to  give  a  proof  of 
your  art,  not  of  your  courage.  •  Or  if  you  will  fhow 
your  courage,  let  it  be  at  nine  o'clock  —  —for  that  is  the 
time  the  nolle  is  generally  heard. 

Tin.  And  look  ye,  old  gentleman,  if  thou  doft  not  do 
thy  bufmefs  well,  I  can  tell  thee  by  the  little  Ikill  I  have, 
that  thou  wilt  be  toiled  in  a  blanket  before  ten.  We'll 
do  our  endeavour  to  fend  thee  back  to  the  fturs  again. 

Sir  G.  I'll  go  and  prepare  my'lelf"  for  the  ceremonies— 
And,  Lady,  as  you  expect  they  fliould  fucceed  to  your 
wifhcs,  treat  that:  follow  with  the  contempt  he  deferves. 

[  Exit  Sir  George* 

Tin.  The  faucieft  dog  I  ever  talked  with  in  my  whole 
life  ! 

Lady  T,  Methinks  he's  a  diverting  fellow;  one  may 
fee  he's  no  fool. 

Tin.  No  fool  !  Ay,  but  thou  doit  not  take  him  for  a 
conjurer. 

Lady  T.  Truly  I  don't  know  what  to  take  him  for  ;  I 
am  reiblved  to  employ  him  however.  When  a  licknefs 
is  defperate,  we  often  try  remedies  that  we  have  no  great 
faith  in. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Al.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlour  as  you 
ordered. 

Lady  T.  Come,  Mr.  Tinfel,  we  may  there  talk  of  the 
fu.bjec.~r.  more  at  leilure.  [Exeunt  Lady  T.  a/ 


Sure  never  any  lady  had  fuch  fervants  as  mine  has  ! 
Well,  if  I  get  this  thoufand  pounds,  I  hope  to  have  fome 
of  my  own.  Let  me  fee,  I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  girl  — 
jutt  fuch  as  I  was  ten  years  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may  fay  " 
twenty)  me  ihall  drefs  me  and  flatter  me  —  tor  I  will  be 
flattered,  that's  pos  !  My  Lady's  cail  fuits  will  ferve  her 

after 
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after  I  hare  given  them  the  wearing.  Befides,  when  I 
am  worth  a  thoufand  pound,  I  (hall  certainly  cany  oft' 

the  ileward — Madam   Vellum how  prettily  that  will 

found  !  Hers,  bring  out  Madam  Vellum's  chaite— Nay, 
I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  a  chariot — It  will  break  the 
attorney's  wife's  heart  for  I  flutll  take  place  of  every 
body  in  the  pariih  but  my  Lady.  If  I  have  a  fon,  he 
{hall  becalled  Fantome.  But  fee,  Mr.  Vellum,  as  I  could 
wiflu  I  know  his  humour,  and  will  do  my  utmoil  to 
gain  his  heart. 

Enter  Vellum,  with  a  pint  of  f nek. 

frel.  Mrs.  Abigail,  don't  I  break  in  upon  you  unfea- 
fonably  ! 

Ab.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Vellum,  your  vifits  are  always  fea- 
fonable ! 

Pel.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  rafte  of  frefh  canary, 
which  I  think  is  delicious. 

Ab.  Pray  fet  it  down 1  have  a  dram-glafs  juft  by 

•*"  [Brings  hi  a  rummer.']  I'll  pledge  you  ;  my  Lady's 
good  health. 

f^el.  And  your  own  with  it— fweet  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Ab.  Pray,,  good  Mr.  Vellum,  buy  men  little  parcel  of 
this  fack,  and  put  it  under  the  article  of  tea — I  would 
not  have  my  name  appear  to  it. 

yd>  Mrs    Abigail,  your  name  feldom  appears  in  my 

kills and  yet if  you  will  allow  me  a  merry  ex- 

preffion You  have  been  always  in  my  books,  Mrs. 

Abigail.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  fuch  dry  jeft- 
ing  man ! 

frd.  Why,  truly  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  been  looking 
over  my  papers— and  I  find  you  have  been  a  long 
time  my  debtor. 

Ab.  Your  debtor  !  For  what,  M>.  Vellum  ! 

Tel.  For  my  heart,  Mrs.  Abigail — And  our  accounts 
will  not  be  balanced  between  us  till  I  have  yours  in  ex 
change  for  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Ab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Your  are  the  moft  gallant  dun,  Mr. 
Vellum. 

Vel.  But  I  am  not  ufed  to  be  paid  by  words  only,  Mrs. 
Abigail  j  when  will  you  be  out  of  my  debt  ? 
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Air.  Oh,  Mr.  Vellum,  you  make  one  blufli My 

humble  fervice  to  you. 

Vel.  I  mull  anfvver  you,  Mrs.  Abigail,  in  the  country 
phrafe. Your  love  is  fufficient.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  I  muft  own  I  love  a  merry 
man  ! 

Vel.  Let  me  fee  how  long  is  it,  Mrs.  Abigail,  fince  I 
firft  broke  my  mind  to  you *  It  was,  I  think,  umk» 

*  cimo  Gulielm? We  have  converfed  together  rhefe 

fifteen  years and  yet,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  muft  drink  to 

our  better  acquaintance.  He,  he,   he Mrs.  Abigail, 

you  know  I  am  naturally  jccofe. 

Ab,  Ah !  you  men  love  to  make  fport  with  us  filly 
creatures. 

Vcl.  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  a  trifle  about  me,  which  I 
would  willingly  make  you  a  preient  of.  It  is  indeed  but 
a  little  toy. 

Ab.  You  are  always  exceedingly  obliging. 

Vcl.  It  is  but  a  little  toy fcarce  worth  your  ac 
ceptance. 

Ab.  Pray  don't  keep  me  in  fufpencc  ;  what  is  it,  Mr. 
Vellum  ? 

rd.  A  diver  thimble. 

Ab.  I  always  faicTMr.  Vellum  was  a  generous  lover. 

I'd.  But  I  mull  put  if  on  myfelf,  Mrs.  Abigail • 

You  have  the  prettied  tip  of  a  linger — I  mull  take  the 
freedom  to  falute  it. 

*  Ab'.  Oh,  fy  !  you  make  me  atoned,  Mr.  Vellum  ; 
'  how  can  you  do  ib  ?  I  proteft  I  am  in  fuch  a  con- 
* '  -fu  fion [  A  feigned  ft  rugglc  • 

4  /  W.  This  finger  is  not  the  finger  of  idlenefs  ;   it  bears 

*  the  honourable  fears  of  the  needle'— But  why  are  you 
fo  cruel  as  not  to  pare  your  nails  ? 

Al'.'Oh,  I  vow  you  prefs  it  ib  hard!  pray  give  me 
my  linger  again. 

lrd.  This  middle  finger,  Mrs.  Abigail,  has  a  pretty 
neighbour — A  wedding  ring  would  become  it  mightily 
He,  he,  he. 

Ab.  You Vefc  full  of  your  jokes.  Ay,  but  where  muil 
I  find  one  for't. 

*  /77»  I  defign  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerunner  of 
it.  they  will  let  off  each  other,  and  are         indeed   a 

P  two-' 
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twofold  emblem.  The  firft  will  put  you  in  mind  of  be 
ing  a  good  houfevvife,  and  the  other  of  being  a  good 
wife.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  Yes,  yes,  I  fee  you  laugh  at  me. 

yd.  Indeed  I  am  ferious. 

Ab.  I  thought  you  had  quite  forfaken  me — I  am  fure 
you  cannot  forget  the  many  repeated  vows  and  promifcs 
you  formerly  made  me. 

yd.  I  fhould  as  foon  forget  the  multiplication  table. 

Ab.  I  have  always  taken  your  part  before  my  Lady. 

yd.  You  haveib,  and  I  have  itemed\\.  in  my  memory. 

Ab.  For  I  have  always  looked  upon  your  intereft  as 
my  own. 

yd.  It  is  nothing  but  your  cruelty  can  hinder  them 
from  being  fo. 

Ab.  I  muft  ftrike  while  the  iron's  hot.  [^£fc.]— . 
Well,  Mr.  Vellum,  there  is  no  refuting  you,  you  have 
fuch  a  bewitching  tongue  ! 

yd.  How  ?  Speak  that  again  ! 

Ab.  Why  then,  in  plain  Englifb,  I  love  you. 

yd.  I  am  overjoy 'd  ! 

Ab.  I  muft  own  my  pallion  for  you. 

yd.  I'm  tranfported  !  [£a/c&//r£  her  in  bis  arms, 

Ab.  Dear  charming  man  ! 

yd.  Thou  fum  total  of  all  my  happinefs  !  I  fhall  grow 
extravagant !  I  can't  forbear  ! — to  drink  thy  virtuous  in 
clinations  in  a  bumper  of  fack.  Your  Lady  mufl  make 
haite,  my  duck,  or  we  fliall  provide  a  young  fleward  to 

the  eftate,  before  (be  has  an  heir  to  it pr'ythee,  my 

dear,  does  (he  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Tinfel. 

Ab.  Marry  him  !  my  love.  No,  no !  we  muft  take 
care  of  that !  there  would  be  no  flaying  in  the  houfe  for 
us  if  flie  did.  That  young  rake-hell  would  fend  all  the 
old  fervants  a  grazing.  You  and  I  fhould  be  difcarded 
before  the  honey-moon  was  at  an  end. 

yel.  Pr'ythee,  fweet  one,  does  not  this  drum  put  the 
thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her  head  ? 

Ab.  This  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  managed,  will 
be  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  pounds  in  our  way. 

yd.  Ay,  fay'ft  thou  fo,  my  turtle  ? 

Ab.  Since  we  are  now  as  goad  as  man  and  wife 
I  mean,  almoft  as  good  as  man  and  wife— I  ought  to 
conceal  nothing  from  you. 
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AW.  Certainly,  my  dove,  not  from  thy  yoke-fellow, 
thy  help  mate,  thy  own  .flefli  and  blood  ! 

A1>.  Hurii !  I  hear  Mr.  Tiniel's  laugh  ;  my  Lady  and 
he  are  a  coming  this  way  ;  if  you  will  take  a  turn  with 
out,  1*11  tell  you  the  whole  contrivance. 

yd.  Give  me  your  hand,  chicken. 

Ab.  Here  take  it,  you  have  my  heart  already. 

FcL  We  ihallhave  much  ifllie.  [Exwif, 

END  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 

^ ; ___ 

ACT        IV. 

Enter  Vellum  and  Butler. 

VEI.LUM. 

JOHN,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you— ami  there 
fore  be  attentive. 

But.  Attentive  !  .Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that  I  fup- 
pofehe  means  being  fober.  [^<&« 

Pel.  You  know  I  have  always  recommended  to  you 
a  method  in  your  bufinefs ;  I  would  have  your  knives 
and  forks,  your  fix ;  : .  and  napkins,  your  plate  and 
glafles  laid  in  a  method. 

But.  Ah,  mailer  Vellum  !  you  arefuch  a  fweet-fpoken 
man,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  receive  your  orders. 

V'cL  Method,  John,  makes  bufinefs  eafy  ;  it  banifh.es 
all  perplexity  and  confuficr  o.u  of  fiimilies. 

But.  How  he  talks  !  I  could  hear  him  all  day. 

yd.  And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whether  your  table- 
linen,  your  fide-board,  your  cellar,  and  every  thing  elfe 
within  your  province,  are  properly  and  methodically  dif- 
pofed  for  an  entertainment  this  evening. 

But.  Mailer  Vellum,  they  (hall  be  ready  at  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  warning.  But  pray,  Sir,  is  this  entertain 
ment  to  be  made  for  the  conjurer  ? 

Pel*  It  is,  John,  for  the  conjurer,  and  yet  it  is  »ot  for 
the  conjurer. 

But.  Why,  look  you,  Matter  Vellum,  if  it  is  for  the 
conjurer,  the  cook-maid  fliould  have  orders  to  get  him 
fome  difties  to  his  palate.  Perhaps  he  may  like  a  little 
brimitone  in  his  fauce. 

D    2  fffl. 
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I  I" el.  This  conjurer,  John,  is  a  complicated  creature, 
an  amphibious  animal,  a  pcrfon  of  a  twofold  nature— 
But  he  eats  and  drinks  like  other  men. 

But.  Marry,  matter  Vellum,  he  fliould  eat  and  drink  as 
.much  as  two  other  men,  by  the  account  you  give  of  him. 

/"W.  Thy  conceit  is  not  amifs,  he  is  indeed  a  double 
man  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

But.  Ha !  I  underfland  you  ;  he's  one  of  your  her 
maphrodites,  as  they  call  them. 

Pel.  He  is  married,  and  he  is  not  married— He 
hath  a  beard,  and  he  hath  no  beard.  He  is  old,  and  he 
is  young. 

But.  How  charmingly  he  talks  \  I  fancy,  matter  Vel- 
lurn,  you  could  make  a  riddle.  The  fame  man  old  and 
young  !  How  do  you  make  that  out,  matter  Vellum  ? 

/W.  Thou  haft  heard  of  a  make  catting  his  (kin,  and 
recovering  his  youth.  Such  is  this  fage  perfon. 

But.  NayV'tts  no  wonder  a  conjurer  Ihould  be  like  a 
ferpenr. 

f'fl.  When  he  has  thrown  afide  the  old  conjurer's 
flough  that  hangs  about  him,  he'ii  come  out  as  line  a 
young  gentleman  as  ever  was  teen  in  this  houfe. 

But.  Does  he  intend  to  fup  in  his  ilough  ? 

Vel.  That  time  will  ihcv/. 

But.  Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  thefe  things.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Vellum,  I  have  not  understood  one  word  you  have 
laid  this  half  hour. 

AW.  I  did  not  intend  thou  fhouldtt But  to  our  bu- 

fmefs — Let  there  be  a  table  fpread  in  the  great  halL 
Let  your  pots  and  glades  be  walhed,  and  in  a  readinefs. 
Bid  the  cook  provide  a  plentiful  fupper,  and  fee  that  all 
the  fervants  be  in  their  bett  liveries. 

Buf.  Ay,  now  I  underftand  every  word  you  fay.  But 
I  would  rather  hear  you  talk  a  little  in  that  t'other  way. 

/->/.  1  fhall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  faid  by  and  by 
—Bid  Sufan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your  lady's  bed. 

But.  Two  pillows  !  Madam  won't  fleep  upon  them 
both  !  She  is  not  a  double  woman  too  ? 

Vet.  She  will  ileep  upon  neither.  But  hark,  Mrs.  Abi 
gail,  I  think  I  hear  her  chiding  the  cook- maid. 

But.  Then  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn  next:  fhe, 
I  am  fure,  fpeuks  plain  Englifli,  one  may  eauly  under 
ftand  every  word  fhe  fays.  [Exit  Butler. 

Vellum 
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Vellum  folus. 

Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unlefs  they  have  an  opi 
nion  of  the  perfon's  undemanding  who  has  the  direc 
tion  of  them. But  fee,  Mrs.  Abigail !  flie  has  a  be 
witching  countenance  ;  I  wifh  I  may  not  be  tempted  to 
marry  her  in  good  earneft. 

Enter  Abigail.. 

Ab.  Ha!  Mr.. Vellum. 

Vel.  What  brings  my  fweet  one  hither? 

Ab.  I  am  coming  to  fpeak  to  my  friend  behind  the 
wainfcor.  It  is  fit,  child,  he  fhould  have  an  account  of 
this  conjurer,  that  he  may  not  be  furprized. 

yd.  That  would  be  as  much  as  thy  thoufand  pounds  b 
Worth. 

Ab.  I'll  fpeak  low Walls  have  ears*. 

[Pointing  at  the  wain/cot. 

f^cL  But  hark  you,  duckling  !  be  fure  you  do  not  tell 
him  that  I  am  let  into  the  fecret. 

Ab.  That's  a  good  one  indeed  !  as  if  I  fhould  ever  tell 
what  pafles  between  you  and  me. 

Pel.  No,  no,  my  child,  that  muft  not  be  !  he,  he, 
he  !  that  muft  not  be  ;  he,  he,  he  ! 

Ab.  You  will  always  be  waggiih. 

Vel.  Adieu,  and  let  me  hear  the  refult  of  your  con 
ference. 

Ab.  How  can  you  leave  one  fo  foon  ?  I  fiiall  think  it 
an  age  'till  I  fee  you  again. 

Vel.  Adieu,  my  pretty  one. 

Ab.  Adieu,  fweet  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vel.  My  pretty  one  \A\  he  is  going  of.. 

Ab.  Dear  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vel.  My  pretty  one!  \Rxit  Vellum.. 

Ab.  \Sola. \  I  have  him — If  I  can  but  get  this  thoufand 
pounds. 

[Fantr^Aiw  three  raps  upon  Iris  drum  behind  the  wain/cot. 

Ab.  Ha.  Three  raps  upon  the  drum  !  the  fignal  Mr. 
Fantome  and  I  agreed  wpon,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
fpeak  with  me.  [Fantome  raps  again. 

Ab.  Very  well,  I  hear  you  :  come,  fox,  come  out  of 
your  hole. 

D  3  SCENE 
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SCENE  opens,  and  Fan  tome  comes  out. 

Ah,  You  may  leave  your  drum  in  the  wardrobe,  Mil 
•it  have  occalion  foritr' 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  want  to  hear  what's  doing 
in  the  world. 

Ab,  You  are  a  very  inquifitive  fpirit.  But  I  mufl  tell 
you,  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourfelf,  you  will  be 
laid  this  evening. 

Fan.  1  have  overheard  fome  thing  of  that  matter.  But 
let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — I'll  engage  to  give  a  good 
account  of  him.  I  am  more  in  pain  about  Tinfel.  Whea 
a  lady's  in  the  cafe,  I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop  than 
twenty  conjurers. 

Ab.  To  tell  you  truly,  he  prefles  his  attacks  with  fo 
•much  impudence,  that  he  has  made  more  progrefs  with 
my  Lady  in  two  days,  than  you  did  in  two  months. 

Fan.  I  fhall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if  thou 
canft  but  procure  me  another  interview.  There's  no 
thing  makes  a  lover  fo  keen,  as  being  kept  up  in  the 
dark. 

Ab.  Pray,  no  more  of  yourdiitant  bows,  your  refpecl- 
ful  compliments — Really,  Mr.  Fatuume,  you're  only  fit 
to  make  love  acrofs  a  tea-table. 

Fan.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hugging  thee  for 
thy  good  advice. 

'At/.  'Ay,  now  I  have  fome  hopes  of  you;  but  why 
don't  you  do  fo  to  my  Lady  ? 

Fan.  Child,  I  always  thought  your  Lady  loved  to  be 
treated  with  rel'pect. 

Ab.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fantome,  there  is  not  fo  great  a 
difference  between  woman  and  woman,  as  you  imagine, 
You  fee  Tinfel  has  nothing  but  his  faucinefs  to  recom 
mend  him. 

Fan.  Tinfel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  capable  of 
love — And  let  me  telfthee,  Abigail,  n.  man,  who  is  fin- 
ct-rc  iii  his  puiiion,  makes  but  a  very  aukward  profeflion 

Of  it But  I'll  :nend  my  maun*  rs. 

s.  Ab.  Ay,  or  you'll  never  gain  a  widow Come,    I 

mint  tutor  you  a  little;   fuppofc  me  to  be  my  Lady,  and 
let  me  fee  how  you'll  behave  yourfelf. 

Fan.  I'm  afraid,  child,  we  han't  time  for  fuch  a  piece 
of  mummery. 
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Ab.  Oh,  it  will  be  quickly  over,  if  you  play  yourj>art 
well. 

Van.  Why  then,  dear  Mrs,  Ab 1  mean,  my  Lacfy 

Truman. 

M.  Ay,  but  you  han't  faluted  me. 

Fan.  That's  right ;  faith,  I  forgot  that  circumftance* 
\K\Jjes  her.]  Neclar  and  Ambrofia  ! 

Ab.  That's  very  well 

Fan.  Ho\v  long  muft  I  be  condemned  to  languiftr ! 
when  (hall  my  fufterings  have  an  end  !  My  life,  my  hap- 
pinefs,  my  all  is  wound  up  in  you 

Ah.  Well !  why  don't  you  fcjueeze  my  hand. 

fan.  What,  thus  ? 

Ab  Thus?  Ay — Now  throw  your  arm  about  my 

middle  :  hug  me  clofer. You  are  not  afraid  of 

hurting  me  !  Now  pour  forth  a  volley  of  rapture  and 
nonfenfe  till  you  are  out  of  breath. 

Fan.  Tranfport  and  ecftacy !  where  am  I  !— my  life, 
sny  blifs ! 1  rage,  I  burn,  I  bleed,  I  die. 

Ab.  Goon,  goon. 

Fan.  Flames  and  darts Bear  me  to  the  gloomy 

(hade,  rocks,  and  grottos  <  Flowers,  zephyrs,  and 
purling  flreams. 

Ab.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  would  un 
do  a  vefial  !  You  were  born  for  the  ruin  of  our  fex. 

Fan.  This  will  do  then,  Abigail  ? 

Ab.  Ay,  thjs  isjtalking  like  a  lover/ though  I  only  re- 
prefent  my  Lady,  I  taloTpleaTure  in  hearing  you.  Well, 
o'my  conscience,  when  a  man  of  fenfe  has  a  little  dafh. 
of  the  coxcomb  in  him,  no  woman  can  refift  him.  Go 
on  at  this  rate,  and  the  thoufand  pounds  is  as  good  as  in, 
my  pocket. 

Fan.  I  fhall  think  it  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  this  leilbn  in  practice. 

Ab.  You  may  do  it  foon,  if  you  make  good  ufe  of  your 
time.  .  Mr.  Tinfel  will  be  herewith  my  Lady  at  eight, 
and  at  nine  the  conjurer  is  to  take  you  in  hand. 

Fan.  Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 

Ab.  Well  !  forewarn'd,  forearnrd.  Get  into  your 
box,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  diipoie  every  thing  in  your 
favour.  [Fantome  goes  /#,  Exit  Abigail. 

Enter 
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Enter  Vellum. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  is  withdrawn, 1  was  in  hopes 

to  have  heard  what  patted  between  her  and  her  invifible 
correfpondent. 

Enter  Tinfel. 

Tin.  Vellum  !  Vellum  ! 

Pel.  [AJtie.]  Vellum  !  We  are,  methinks,  very  fami- 
liar ;  I  am  not  ufed  to  be  called  fo  by  any  but  their 
ho — nours What  would  you,  Mr.  Tinfel  ? 

Tin.  Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentleman. 

Vrt.  What  is  that,  good  Sir  ? 

Tin.  Pr'ythee  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll  of  thy 
Lady's  eftate. 

rd.  The  rent-roll ! 

Tin.  The  rent-roll  1  Ay,  the  rent-roll !  Doft  not  un~ 
derftand  what  that  means  ? 

/^-/.  Why,  have  you  thoughts  of  purchafing  of  it  ? 

Tin.  Thou  haft  hit  it,  old  boy ;  that  is  my  very  in- 
tention. 

Vel.  The  purchafe  will  be  confiderable. 

Tm.  And  for  that  reafon  I  have  bid  thy  Lady  very 

high She  is  to  have  no  lefs  for  it  than  this  entire 

perfon  of  mine. 

Vel.  Is  your  whole  eftate  perfonal,  Mr.  Tinfel — hey 
he,  he ! 

Tin.  Why,  your  queer  old  dog,  you  don't  pretend  to 
Jeft,  d'ye  ?  Look  ye,  Vellum,  if  you  think  of  being  con 
tinued  my  fteward,  you  muft  learn  to  walk  with  your 
toes  out. 

VeL  \.ApJeJ\  An  infolent  companion  ! 

Tin.  Thourrt  confounded  rich,  I  fee,  by  that  dang 
ling  of  thy  arms. 

Vel.  [/(/?&.']  An  ungracious  bird  ! 

Tin.  Thou  ihalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thoufand  pounds* 

Vel.  {Afide.'}  A  very  profligate  ! 

Tin.  Look  ye,  Vellum,.  I  intend  to  be  kind  to  you— 
I'll  borro.w  feme  money  of  yoiu 

Pel.  I  cannot  but  fmile  to  confiderthc  difappointment 
this  young  fellow  will  meet  with ;  I  will  make  myfelf 
aierry  with  him.  \Ajide.']  And  fo,  Mr.  Tinfel,  you  pro- 
mife  you  will  be  a  very  k;nd  mafter  to  me. 
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*//«.  What  will  you  give  for  a  life  in  the  houfe  you 
live  in  ? 

rd.  What  do  you  think  of  five  hundred  pounds  ? — 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tin.  That's  too  little. 

Vel.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  I  ihall  give  you— And  I 
will  offer  you  two  reafons  for  it. 

Tm.  Pr'ythee,  what  are  they  ? 

Vcl.  Firft,  becaufe  the  tenement  is  not  in  your  dif- 
pofal  ;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  it  never  will  be  i»  your 
difpofal,  and  fo  fare  you  well,  good  Mr.  Tinfel.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

[Exit  Vellum, 

Tin.  This  rogue  is  as  faucy  as  the  conjurer :  Til  be 
hanged  if  they  are  not  a-kin. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady  ?.  Mr.  Tinfel!  what,  all  alone?  You  free- 
thinkers  are  great  admirers  of  folitude. 

Tin.  No,  faith,  I  have  been  talking  with  thy  fteward  ; 
a  very  groteique  figure  of  a  fellow,  •  the  very  picture  of 
*  one  of  our  benchers.'  How  can  you  bear  his  conver- 
fation  ? 

Lady  T.  I  keep  him  for  my  fleward,  and  not  my  com 
panion.  He's  a  fober  man. 

Tin.  Yes,  yes,  he  looks  like  a  put,  a  queer  old  dog,  as 
ever  I  faw  in  my  life  :  we  muft  turn  him  off,  widow. 
He  cheats  thee  confoundedly,  I  fee  that. 

Lady  T.  Indeed  you're  miitaken ;  he  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  honeit  man. 

Tin.  What  !  I  fuppoie  he  goes  to  church. 

Lady  T.  Goes  to  church  !  fo  doyou  too,  I  hope. 

Tin.  I  would  for  once,  widow,  to  make  lure  ot  you. 

Lady  T.  Ah,  Mr.  Tinfel !  a  hufband  who  would  not 
continue  to  go  thither,  would  quickly  forget  the  pro- 
IE  ifes  he  made  there. 

Tin.  Faith,  very  innocent,  and  very  ridiculous!  Well 
then,  I  warrant  thee,  widow,  thou  wrouldtt  not  for  the 
world  marry  a  fabbath- breaker  ! 

Lady  T.  Truly  they  generally  come  to  a  bad  end.  I  re 
member  the  conjurer  told  you,  you  were  fhort-liv'd. 

Tin.  The  conjurer  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

T,  Indeed j  you're  very  witty  ?' 

«  Tin. 
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4  Tin.  Indeed  you're  very  hand  fome.'  \Kiffesherband. 

*  Lady  T.  I  wifh  the  tool  does  not  love  me.'      [A  fide. 

Yin.  Thou  art  the  idol  I  adore  :  here  mull  I  pay  my 
devotion  -  Pr'ythee,  widow,  haft  thou  any  timber 
upon  thy  eft  ate. 

T.  The  moft  impudent  fellow  I  ever  met  with. 


Tin.  I  take  notice  thou  haft  a  great  deal  qf  old  plate 
here  in  the  houfe,  widow. 

Lady  T.  Mr.  Tinfei,  you  area  very  obferving  man. 

Tin.  Thy  large  lilver  ciftern  would  make  a  very  good 
coach  :  and  half  a  dozen  falvers  that  I  law  on  the  ride- 
board,  might  be  turned  into  fix  as  pretty  horfes  as  any 
that  appear  in  the  ring. 

Lady  T.  You  have  a  very  good  fancy,  Mr.  Tinfei,— 
What  pretty  transformations  you  could  ;:;ake  in  my 
houfe  -  But  I'll  fee  where  'twill  end.  [Afuh* 

Tin.  Then  I  obferve,  child,  you  have  two  or  three  fer- 
vices  of  gilt  plate;  we'd  eat  always  in  china,  my  dear. 

Lady  T.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent  manager—  How 
quickly  you  have  taken  an  inventory  of  my  goods  ! 

Tin.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow,  to  fliew  you  the  love  that 
I  have  for  you 

Lady  T.  Very  well  ;  let  me  hear. 

Tin.  You  have  an  old-fafluoned  gold  caudle  cup,  with 
a  figure  of  a  faint  upon  the  lid  on't. 

Lady  T.  I  have  :  what  then  ? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  Td  fell  the  caudle-cup  with  the 
old  faint  for  as  much  money  as  they'd  fetch,  which  I 
would  convert  into  a  diamond  buckle,  and  make  yqu  a 
prefent  of  it. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  are  generous  to  an  extravagance. 
But,  pray,  Mr.  Tinfei,  don't  difpofe  of  my  goods  before 
you  are  fure  of  my  perfon.  I  find  you  have  taken  a  great 
affeftion  to  my  moveabies. 

Tin.  My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  belongs  to  you. 

Lady  T.  I  fee  you  do,  Sir  ;  you  need  not  make  any 
protections  upon  that  fubje&, 

Tin.  Pho,  pho,  my  dear,  we  are  growing  ferious  ;  and 
let  me  tell  you  that's  the  very  next  ftep  to  being  dull. 

*  Come,  that  pretty  face  was  never  made  to  look  grave 

*  with.' 
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Lady  T.  Believe  me,  Sir,  whatever  you  think,  mar 
riage  is  a  ferious  fubjeft. 

Tin.  For  that  very  reafon,  my  dear,  let  us  run  over  it 
as  fa  ft  as  we  can. 

'  Lady  T.  I  ihould  be  very  much  in  hafte  for  a  huf 
band,  if  I  married  within  fourteen  months  after  Sir 
George's  deceafe. 

*  Tin.  Pray,  my  dear,  let  me  afk  you  a  queftion  :  dofr 
not  thou  think  that  Sir  George  is  as  dead  at  prefent  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  he  will  be  a  twelve-month 
hence  ? 

'  Lady  T.  Yes  ;  but  decency,  Mr.  Tinfel. ^ 

*  Tin.  Or  doft  thou  think  thou'lt  be  more  a  widow 

*  then,  than  thou  art  now  ? 

'  Laay  T.  The  world  would  fay  I  never  loved  my  firit 

*  hufband, 

*  Tin.  Ah,  my  dear,  they  would  fay  you  loved  your 

*  fecond ;  and  they  would  own  I  deferved  it,  for  I  fhall 

*  love  thee  mo  ft  inordinately. 

*  Lady  T.  But  what  would  people  think  ? 

*  Tin.  Think  !  why  they  would  think  thee  the  mirror 
of  ^yidowhood— -That  a  woman  fhould  live  fourteen 
whoIFmohtET  after  the  deceafe  of  her  fpoufe,  without 
having  engaged  herfelf.  Why,  about  town,  we  know- 
many  a  woman  of  quality's  fecond  hufband,  feveral 
years  before  the  death  of  the  firft. 

*  Lady  T.  Ay,  I  know  you  wits  have  your  common- 

*  place  jeft  s  upon  us  poor  widows.' 

Tin.  I'll  tell  you  a  ftory,  widow :  I  know  a  certain 
lady,  who,  confidering  the  crazinefs  of  her  hufband, 
had,  in  cafe  of  mortality,  engaged  herfelf  to  two  young 
fellows  of  my  acquaintance.  They  grew  fuch  defpe- 
rate  rivals  for  her,  while  her  hufband  was  alive,  that 
one  of  them  pinked  the  other  in  a  duel.  But  the  good 
lady  was  no  fooner  a  widow,  but  what  did  my  dowager 
do  ?  Why,  faith,  being  a  woman  of  honour,  me  mar 
ried  a  third,  to  whom,  it  feems,  (he  had  given  her  firft 
promife. 

Lady  T.  And  this  is  a  true  ftory  upon  your  own  know 
ledge  ? 

Tin.  Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  married,  or  never 
believe  Tom  Tinfel. 

Lay 
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Lady  T.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  do  you  call  this  talking  like 
a  wit,  or  like  a  rake  ? 

4  Tin.  Innocent  enough.  He,  he,  he  !  Why,  where's 
'  the  difference,  my  dear. 

*  Lady  T.  Yes,  Mr.  Tinfel,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved 

*  in  my  life,  had  a  great  deal  of  the  one,  and  nothing  of 

*  the  other  in  him.' 

Tin.  Nay,  now  you  grow  vapourifh  ;  thou'lt  begin  to 
fancy  thou  heareft  the  drum  by  and  by. 

Lady  T.  If  you  had  been  here  laft  night  about  this 
thne,  you  would  not  have  been  fo  merry. 

Tin.  About  this  time,  fay'll  thou  !  Come,  faith,  for 
humour's  fake,  we'll  fit  down  and  liften. 

Lady  T.  I  will,   if  you'll  promife  tobeferious. 

Tin.  Serious  !  never  fear  me,  child  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Doft 
not  hear  him  ? 

Lady  T.  You  break  your  word  already.    *  Pray,  Mr. 

*  Tinfel,  do  you  laugh  to  Chew  your  wit,  or  your  u  . 

*  Tin.'  Why" both,  my  dear- I'm  glad,  however, 

4  that  flie  has  taken  notice  of  my  teeth.  [Ajule.]  Bun 

*  you  look  ferious,  child ;   I  fancy  thou  heareit  the  drum, 
4  doft  not  ? 

4  Lady  T.  Don't  talk  fo  rafhly.' 
Tin.  Why,  my  dear,  you  could  not  look  more  frighted 
if  you  had  Lucifer's  drum-major  in  your  houfe. 

'  Lady  T.  Mr.  Tinfel,   I  mud  deli  re  to  fee  you  no 

*  more  in  it,  if  you  do  not  leave  this  idle  way  of  talking. 
4   Tin.  Child,  I  thought  I   had  told  you  what  is   my 

*  opinion  of  fpirits,  as  we  were  drinking  a  dim  of  tea 

4  -but  juft  now There  is  no  fuch  thing,   I  give 

'  -thee  my  word. 

4  Lady  T.  Oh,  My  Tinfel,  your  authority  muft  be  of 

*  'great  weight  to  thofe  that  know  you. 

*  Tin.  For  my  part,  child,  I  have  made  myfelf  eafy  in 

*  thofe  points. 

'  Lady  T.  Sure  nothing  was  ever  like  this  fellow's  va- 
4  nity,  but  his  ignorance.  \_Afide. 

4  Tin*  I'll  tell  thee  what  now,  widow 1  would 

engage,  by  the  help  of  a  white  Iheet,  and  a  penny 
worth  of  link,  in  a  dark  night,  to  frighten  you  a 
whole  country  village  out  of  their  fenles,  and  the 
vicar  into  the  bargain,  {Drum  beats.]  Hark,  hark  ! 

what 
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what  nolle  is  that  ?  Heaven  defend  us !  this  is  more  than 
fancy. 

Lady  T.  It  beats  more  terrible  than  ever. 

Tin,  'Tis  very  dreadful !  What  a  dog  have  I  been,  to 
fpeak  againfl  my  confcience  only  to  (hew  iny  parts  I 

Lady.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  I  wifli  you  have 
not  angered  it  by  your  fooliih  difcourfe. 

T/jfci  Indeed,  Madam,  I  did  not  fpeak  from  my  heart. 
I  hope  it  will  do  me  no  hurt,  for  a,  little  harmlefs 
raillery. 

Lady  T.  Harmlefs,  d'ye  call  it  ?  It  beats  hard  by  us, 
as  if  it  would  break  through  the  wall. 

Tin.  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white  fheet  ?  . 

[Scene  opens,  and  difc  overs  Fan  tome, 
Mercy  on  us,  it  appears ! 

Lady  T.  Oh,  'tis  he  !  'tis  he  himfelf !  'tis  Sir  George  1 
'tis  my  hurband  !  [She  faints% 

Tin.  Now  would  I  give  ten  thoufand  pounds  that  I 
were  in  town.  [Fan tome  advances  to  bint,  drumming.]  I 
beg  ten  thoufand  pardons  :  I'll  never  talk  at  this  rate  any 
more.  [Fantome  Jilll  advances,  drumming."]  By  my  foul, 
Sir  George,  I  was  not  in  earned.  [Falls  on  his  knees.] 
Have  companion  on  my  youth,  and  confider  I  am  but  a 
coxcomb.  [Fantome points  to  the  door.]  But  fee,  he  waves 
me"  off — Ay,  with  all  my  heart  What  a  devil  had  I 
to  do  with  a  white  fheet  ? 
[He  ftcals  off  the  ft  age,  mending  bis  pace  as  the  drum  beats. 

Fan.  The  fcoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his  miftrefs 
behind  him  ;  I'm  miftaken  if  he  makes  love  in  this  houfe 
any  more.  I  have  now  only  the  conjurer  to  deal  with. 
I  don't  queflion  but  I  (hall  make  his  reverence  fcamper  as 
fail  as  the  lover  ;  and  then  the  day's  my  own.  But  the 
fervants  are  coming  ;  I  muft  get  into  my  cupboard. 

[He  goes  i  n-t 
Enter  Abigail  and  Servants. 

Ah.  Oh,  my  poor  Lady  !  This  wicked  drum  hsB 
frighted  Mr.  Tinfel  out  of  his  wits,  ahd  my  Lady  into  a 
fvvoon.  Let  me  bend  her  a  little  forward.  She  revives* 
Here,  carry  her  into  the  frtfli  air,  and  (he'll  recover.  p/V/v 
carry  bcr  ojf.~\  This  is  a  little  barbarou?  to  my  Lady  ;  but. 
'tis  all  for  her  good:  and  I  know  her  ib  well,  that  fhe 
would  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  fl-.e  knew  what  1  was  ro 
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get  by  it.     And  if  any  of  her  friends  fliould  blams  me 

tar  it  hereafter, 

I'll  clap  my  hand  upon  my  purie,  and  tell  'em, 
'  I\vas  for  a  thouiand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Vellum. 

END  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 


ACT        V. 

Enter  Sir  George  in  his  conjurer''*  habit  ;  the  Butler  wat 
ching  before  him,  iivW>  two  large  cant/hs  ;  and  the  t-\va 
Servants  coming  after  him,  one  bringing  a  little  tabk^  and 
another  a  cbair. 

BUTLER. 

A  N'T  pleafc  yonr  worlhip,  Mr.  Conjurer,  the  upw 
ard  has  given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  whatfoever  you 
fhall  bid  us,  and  to  pay  you  the  fame  refpecl  as  if  you  were 
our  mailer. 

SirG.  Thou  fay'll  well. 

Can/.   An'r  pltafe  your  conjwrcrfliip's  worfhip,  (hall  I 
fet  the  table  down  here  ? 
*V/V  G.  Here,  Peter. 
CarJ.  i'eter  !  —  He  knows  my  name  by  his  learning. 


Coach.   J  have  brought  you,  reverend  Sir,  the 
«',bo\v  chair  in  'he   houic  ',  Ms   that   the  1  toward  fits  in, 
when  lu1.  holds  a  court. 
ti>rG.  Place  it  there. 

.  Sir,  will  you  plcufe  10  want  any  thing  elfe  ? 
»V>  G.  Paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink. 

Jtuf.  Sir,  I  believe  uc  Ir.ivc  paper  that  is  fit  for  your 
•purp.»k-  ;  m\  L.uh's  mourning  paper,  that  is  blacked  at 
the  eJ^es.  \Vould  you  choofe  to  write  with  a  crow-quill  ? 

.    f  here  is  none  better. 

'.  Coachman,  go  fetch  the  paper  and  flanditli  out  wf 
the  litrli!  jvirlour. 

,r,'  CJarJ.]  Peter,  pr'ythei\  do  thou  go  along 
with  mo—  I'm  afraid  -  You  know  I  went  with  you, 
lall  ni^hr,  into  the  garden,  when  the  cook-maid  wanted  A 
handful  or  parlley. 

y>///.  \Vhy,  you  doa't  think  I'll  ihy  with  the  conjurer 

r^\   nnl'cii"? 

Gar,!. 
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C.^v/.  Come,  we'll  all  three  go  and  fetch  the  pen  and 
ink  together.  [Exeunt Servants, 

Sir  G.  There's  nothing,  I  fee,  makes  luch  ilrong  al 
liances  as  fe.-r.  Theie  fellows  are  all  entered  into  a  con 
federacy  againlt  the  ghotl.  There  mult  be  abundance  of 
bulinefs  done  in  the  family,  at  this  rate.  But  here  comes 
the  triple-alliance.  Who  could  have  thought  thclc  three 
rogues  could  have  round  each  ot  them  an  employment  in 
fetching  a  pen  and  ink  ? 

Enter  Gardiner  with  a  JI:cct  of  paper  *  Coachman  witb  a 
Jlandijb)  and  Butler  with  a  pen. 

Gjrtt.  Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

Coach.  Sir,  there  is  your  ilandilh. 

But.  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen I'm  glad  I 

have  got  rid  on't.  \_Ajide* 

Gard.  [A/uk.]  He  forgets  that  he's  to  make  a  circle- 
Doctor,  (hall  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  chalk  ? 

Sir  G.  It  is  no  matter. 

But.  Look  ye,  Sir,  I  flioxvM  you  the  fpot  where  he's 
heard  oftenett.  If  your  worihip  can  but  ferret  him  out 
of  that  old  wall  in  the  next  room 

SirG.   We  (hall  try. 

Gard.  That's  right,  John.  His  worfhip  mufl  let  fly 
all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall. 

But.  Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advife  you,  I  would  have 
a  bottle  of  good  October  by  me.  Shall  I  let  a  cup  of  old 
llingo  at  your  elbow  ? 

Sir  G.  I  thank  thee         we  (hall  do  without  it. 

Gard.  John,  he  teems  a,  very  good-natured  man,  fora 
conjurer. 

But.  1*11  take  this  opportunity  of  enquiring  after  a  bit 
of  plate  I  have  loll.  I  fancy,  whihl  he  is  in  my  Lady's 
pay,  one  may  hedge  in  a  queition  or  two  into  the  bargain. 
Sir,  Sir,  may  I  beg  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Sir  G.  What  wouldii  thou  ? 

But.  Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  loft  one  of 
my  lilver  fpoons  lall  week. 

Sir  G.  Marked  with  a  twa-i's  neck 

/>'«/.  My  Lady's  crelt  !  He  knows  every  thing.  [AJiJc. 
How  would  your  worihip  ad»iic  me  to  recover  it  again  ? 

SirG.   Hum 

But.  What  mull  I  do  to  come  at  it  ? 

E  2  Sir 
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Sir  G,  Drink  nothing  but  fmall-beer  for  a  fortni^it — 

But.  Small-beer  !  rot-gut ! 

SirG.  It  thou  drink'il  a  fingle  drop  of  ale  before  fif 
teen  days  are  expired— it  is  as  much as  thy  fpoon 

is  worth. 

But.  I  fhall  never  recover  it  that  way — I'll  e'en  buy  a 
aew  one.  [Jjide. 

Coach.  D'ye  mind  how  they  whifper  ? 

Gard.  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  be  not  afking  him  fome- 
thing  about  Nell— 

Coach.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a  queftion 
to  him,  about  poor  Dobbin.  I  fancy  he  could  give  me 
better  counfel  than  the  farrier. 

But.  [To  Gard.]  A  prodigious  man  !  he  knows  every 
thing.  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  thy  pick-ax. 

Gard.  I  have  nothing  to  give  him.     Does  not  he  ex- 
to  have  his  hand  crofs'd  with  filver  ? 

Coach.  [To  Sir  G.]  Sir,  may  a  man  venture  to  alk  you 
a  queftion  ? 

Sir  G.  Aft  it. 

Coach.  I  have  a  poor  horfe,  in  the  ftable,  that's  be 
witch  'd- 

Sir  G.  A  bay  gelding. 

Coach.   How  could  he  know  that  ?  [sJJtJe* 

$ir  G.  Bought  at  Banbury. 

Coach.  W.hew  !  —  So  it  was,  o*my  conference.  \Wbifttes» 

Sir  G.  Six  years,  old  laft  Lammas, 

Coach.  To  a  day.  [Apde.}  Now,  Sir,  I  would  know 
whether  the  poor  bcaftis  bewitch'd  by  Goody  Crouch,  or 
Goody  Fly  ? 

SirG.  Neither. 

Coach.  Then  it  mud  be  Goody  Gurton  j  for  fhe  is  the 
next  oldeft  woman  in  the  parifh. 

Gard.  H;tft  thou  done,  Robin  ? 

Coach.  [To  Gard.]  He  can  tell  thee  any  thing. 

Gard.  [To  Sir  G.J  Sir  I  would  beg  to  take  you  a  little 
further  out  of  hearing 

Sir  G.  Speak. 

GarJ.  The  butler  and  I,  Mr.  Do&or,  were  both  of  us 
in  love,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  certain  perfoa. 

Sir  G.  A  woman, 

How  could  he  know  that  ?  [AJide. 
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.  Go  on. 
ard.  This  woman  has  lately  had 


&>  G. 

Gard.  Prodigious  !  Where  could  he  hear  that  ?  \AjiJc. 

Sir  G.  Proceed. 

Ganh  Now,  becaufe  I  ufed  to  meet  her  fometimes  in 
the  garden,  flie  has  laid  them  both  - 

SirG.  Tothee. 

Garth  What  a  power  of  learning  he  muft  have  !  he 
knows  every  thing.  \AfiJe* 

Sir  G.   Haft  thou  done  ? 

Ganh  I  would  defire  to  know,  whether  I  am  really  fa 
ther  to  them  both  ? 
•  SirG.  Stand  before  me;  let  me  furvey  thee  round. 

[Lays  bis  wand  upon  bis  bead,  and  makes,  him  turn  about* 

Coach.  Look  yonder,  John,  the  filly  dog  is  turning 
about  under  the  conjurer's  wand.  If  he  has  been  fancy 
to  him,  we  lhall  fes  him  puffed  oft"  in  a  whirlwind  im 
mediately. 

Sir  G.  Twin?,  doll  thou  fay  ?  [Still  turning  bin* 

Gard.  Ay,  are  they  both  mine,  d'ye  think  ? 

Sir  G.  Own  but  one  of  them. 

GarJ.  Ay,  but  Mrs.  Abigail  will  have  me  tnke  care  of 
them  both  —  flic's  always  tor  the  butler  -  If  my  poor 
mailer,  Sir  George,  had  been  alive,  he  would  hav;e  made 
him  -go  halves  wrirh  me. 

S/'r  G.  What,  was  Sir  George  a  kind  mailer. 
.    GiirJ.  Was  he!   Ay,   my  toilow-fervunts  will  bear  me 
witncis. 

S.;rG.   Did  yo  lore  Sir  George  ? 

Eut.  Every  body  lovt-d  him  -- 

.L'tiacb.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  pnrifli,  at  the 
news  ot  hi:-,  death  - 

Card.  He  was  the  belt  neighbour———— 

But.  The  kindelt  huihand  -  — 

Coach.  The  truell  friend  to  the  poor 

But.  My  Lady  took  on  mightily  ;  we  all  thouaht  it 
would  have  been  the  death  of  her  -  . 

Sir  G.  I  proteft  thefe  fellows  melt  me  --  1   think  the 

time  long,  till  I  am  their  mailer  again,  that  I  may  be  kind 

to  them.  \Jlfuk. 

E  3 
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jEwter  Vellum. 
/^/.  Have  you  provided  the  do&or  every  thing  he  has 

occafion  for  ? It  to you  may  depart. 

[Exeunt  Servants « 

SirG.  I  ean,  as  yet,  fee  no  hurt  in  my  wife's  beha 
viour  ;  but  (till  have  Come  certain  pangs  and  doubts,  that 
are  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  fond  man.  l  I  rnufl  take  the 

*  advantage  of  my  difguife,   to  be  thoroughly  fatisfied, 

*  It  would  neither  be  for  her  happinefs  nor  mine,   to 

*  make  myfelf  known  to  her,  till  I  am  Co.*  [AJlJe.'\  Dear 
Vellum,   I  am  impatient  to  hear  iome  news  of  my  wile* 
How  does  (he,  after  her  fright  ? 

Tel.  It  is  a  faying  fomewhere  in  my  Lord  Coke,  that  a 
widow 

Sir  G.  I  afk  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talked  to  me  of  my 

Lord  Coke IVythee,  tell  me  how  flie  does ;  for  I  am 

in  pain  for  her. 

VeL  She  is  pretty  well  recovered.  Mrs.  Abigail  has 
put  her  m  good  heart ;  and  I  have  given  her  great  hopes 
from  your  Ik. ill. 

Sir  G.  That,  I  think,  cannot  fail,  fince  th*ou  haft  got 
this  fecret  out  of  Abigail.  But  I  could  not  have  thought 
my  friend  Fan  tome  would  have  ferved  me  thus. 

Vel.  You  will  ftill  fancy  you  are  a  living  man. 

Sir  G.  That  he  fhoukl  endeavour  to  enfnare  my  wife— * 

FeL  You  have  no  right  in  her  after  your  demife. 
Death  extinguifhes  all  property—  Vjtoad  bane — It  is  a 
maxim  in  the  law: 

Sir  G.  A  pox  on  your  learning  !  Well,  but  what  is  be 
come  of  Tinfel  ? 

Pel  He  rufhed  out  of  the  houfe,  called  for  his  horfe, 
clapped  fpurs  to  his  (ides,  and  was  out  of  fight  in  lefs 
time  than  I  ca-n  tell  ten-. 

Sir  G.  This  is  whimtical  enough.  My  wife  will  have 
a  quick  fucceffion  of  lovers  in  one  day.  Fantome  has^ 
driven  out  Tiafel,  and  I  lhall  drive  out  Fantome. 

Vel.  Even  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another— He,  he, 
he  !  You  muft  pardon  me  for  being  jocular.- 

SirG.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  provoking  blockhead  ?; 
But  he  means  me  well — *  Well,  I  muft  have  fatisfadion 
4  of  this  traitor,  Fantome  ;  and  cannot  take  a  more  pro~ 

*  per  one,  than  by  turning  him  out  of  my  houfe,  in  a 

*  manner 
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e  manner  that  {hall  throw  fhame  upon  him,  and  make  him 
*  ridiculous  as  long  as  he  lives.' — You  muft  remember, 
Vellum,  you  have  abundance  of  bufinefs  upon  your 
hands ;  and  I  have  but  juft  time  to  tell  it  you  over.  All 
I  require  of  you  is  difpatch  ;  therefore,  hear  me. 

yd.  There  is  nothing  more  requilite  in  bulinefs  than 
difpatch 

<6Vr  G.  Then  hear  me. 

Vel.  It  is,  indeed,  the  life  of  bufinefs 

Sir  G.  Hear  me  then,  I  fay. 

yd.  And,  as  one  hath  rightly  obferved,  the  benefit  that 
attends  it  is  fourfold.  Firft 

Sir  G.  There  is  no  bearing  this.  Thou  art  going  to 
dcfcribe  difpatch,  when  thou  fhould'ft  be  praftifing  it.  , 

yd.  But  your  ho — nour  will  not  give  me  the  hear 
ing 

Sir.  G.  Thou  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing.     [Angrily, 

yd.  I  am  {till. 

Sir  G.  In  the  firft  place,  you  are  to  lay  my  wig,  hat, 
and  fword  ready  for  me  in  the  clofet,  and  one  of  my 
fcarlet  coats.  You  know  how  Abigail 'has  defcribed  the 
ghoft  to  you. 

yd.  It  fliall  be  done. 

Sir  G.  Then  you  muft  remember,  whilft  I  am  laying 
this  ghoft,  you  are  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  reception  of 
her  real  huiband..  Tell  her  the  whole  ftory,  and  do  it 
with  all  the  art  you  are  matter  of,  that  the  furpfife  may 
not  be  too  great  for  her. 

yd.  It  fliall  be  done.  But  fince  her  ho-nour  has  feen 
this  apparition,  ihe  deiires  to  fee  you  once  more,  before 
you  encounter  it. 

Sir  G.  I  fliall  expe&  her  impatiently  ;  for  now  I  can 
talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted  by  that  impertinent 
rogue,  Tinfel.  I  hope  thou  haft  not  told  Abigail  any. 
thing  of  the  fecret. 

yd.  Mrs.  Abigail  is  a  woman;  there  are  many  reafon* 
why  (he  fliould  not  be  acquainted  with  it :  I  (hall  o^y 
mention  fix 

Sir  G.  Hufh,  here  (he  comes  !  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Enter  Lady  Truman  and  Abigail. 

Sir  G.  [AJide^  labile  Vellum  talks  in  dumb  Jbew  to  La 
dy  Trum.l  Ohr  that  lov'd  woman  !  How  I  long  to  take 
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her  in  my  arms  J  If  I  find  I  am  (till  dear  to  her  memory, 
it  will  be  a  return  to  life  indeed.     But  I  mutt  take  care 
of  indulging  this  tendernefs,  and  put  on  a  behaviour  more 
fui  table  to  my  prefent  chara&er. 
[Walks  at  a  iiijlancc  in  a  pcrrfi-ve pofture,  waving  his  wand. 

Lafly  T.  [To  Vellum*]  This  is  furpriling  indeed  !  So 
all  the  fervants  tell  me  ;  they  fay  he  knows  every  thing 
that  has  happened  in  the  family. 

Ah.  [  Ajule.~\  A  parcel  of  credulous  fools ;  they  firft 
tell  him  their  iecrets,  and  then  wonder  how  he  comes  to 
know  them. 

[Exit  Vellum,  exchanging  fond  looks  with  Abigail. 

Lady  T.  Learned  Sir,  may  I  have  fome  converfation 
with  you,  before  you  begin  your  ceremonies  ? 

Sir  G.  Speak — But  hold — Firft,  let  me  feel  your  pulfe. 

Lady  T.  What  can  you  learn  from  that  ? 

Sir  G.  I  have  already  learned  a  fecret  from  it,  that  will 
aftonifh  you. 

Lady  T.  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Sir  G.  You  will  have  a  hufband  within  this  half 
hour. 

Al.  [AJtik.~\  I  am  glad  to  hear  that — He  muft  mean 
Mr.  Fantome.  I  begin  to  think  there's  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  his  art. 

Lady  T.  Alas !  I  fear  you  mean  I  (hall  fee  Sir  George's 
apparition  a  fecond  time. 

Sir  G*.  Have  courage ;  you  (hall  fee  the  apparition  no 
more.  The  hufband  I  mention,  {hall  be  as  much  alive 
as  I  am. 

Ab.  Mr.  Fantome,  to  be  fu re.  [AJidc.'] 

Lady  T.  Impoliible  ;   I  loved  my  firit  too  well. 

Sir  G.  You  could  not  love  the  firrt  better  than  you  will 
love  the  fecond. 

4  Ab.  [Afide.]  I'll  be  hanged  if  my  dear  fleward  has 
*  not  inftrucled  him.  He  means  Mr.  Fantome,  to  be  lure. 
'  The  thoufand  pound  is  our  own.' 

Ladv  T.  Alas,  you  did  not  know  Sir  George  ! 

Sir  G.  As  well  as  1  do  myfclf — I  faw  him  with  yoi 
in  the  red  damafk  room,  when  he  firrt  made  love  to 
you  ;  your  mother  left  you  together,  under  pretence  ot 
receiving  a  vifit  from  MiSt  Hawthorn,  on  her  return 
from  London. 
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Lady  T.  This  is  aftonifhing  ! 

Kir  G.  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  lingle  life  for 
the  firft  half  hour  ;  your  refuials  then  grew  ftill  fainter 
and  fainter.  With  what  ecftacy  did  Sir  George  kifs  your 
hand,  when  you  told  him  you  mould  always  follow  the 
advice  of  your  mamma  ! 

Lady  T.  Every  circumftance,  to  a  tittle  ! 

Sir  G.  Then,  Lady,  the .  weddjpg-Jiight !  I  faw  you 
in  your  white  fattin  night-gown.  You  would  not  come 
out  of  your  dreffing-room,  till  Sir  George  took  you  out 

by  force.  He  drew  you  gently  by  the  hand You 

ilruggled but  he  was  too  ftrong  for  you You 

bluQied;  he 

Lady  T.  Oh,  flop  there  !  go  no  further— He  knows 
every  thing.  \Afidem 

Ab.  Truly,  Mr.  Conjurer,  I  believe  you  have  been  a 
wag  in  your  youth. 

Sir  G.  Mrs.  Abigail,  you  know  what  your  good  word 
cofl  Sir  George ;  a  purfe  of  broad  pieces,  Mrs.  Abigail— 

'Ab.  The  devil's  in  him.  [dfide.~\  Pray,  Sir,  fince  you 
have  told  fo  far,  you  fhould  tell  my  Lady,  that  I  refufed 
to  take  them. 

Sir  G.  '  I  is  true,  child,  he  was  forced  to  thrufi  them  in 
to  your  bofom. 

Ab.  This  rogue  will  mention  the  thoufand  pounds,  if  I 
don't  take  care.  [A/hfe*]  Pray,  Sir,  though  you  are  a 
conjurer,  methinks  you  need  not  be  a  blab. 

Lady  T.  Sir,  fince  I  have  now  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
your  art,  I  muft  befeechyou  to  treat  this  apparition  gently, 
]t  has  the  refemblance  of  my  deceafed  hufband.  If  there 
be  any  undifcovered  fecret,  any  thing  that  troubles  his 
reft,  learn  it  of  him. 

Sir  G.  I  mull,  to  that  end,  be  fincerely  informed  by 
you,  whether  your  heart  be  engaged  to  another.  Have 
not  you  received  the  addrelTes  of  many  lovers,  fince  his 
death  ? 

Lady  T.  I  have  been  obliged  to  receive  more  vifits  than 
have  been  agreeable. 

Sir  G.  Was  not  Tinfel  welcome  ? — I'm  afraid  to  hear 
an  anfwer  to  my  own  queftion.  [Apde* 

Lady  T.  He  was  well  recommended, 

SirQ.  Racks!  [Afje. 

Lady  T. 
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Lady  T.  Of  a  good  family. 

SirG.  Tortures!  \Afde. 

Lady  T.  Heir  to  a  confiderable  eftare. 

&>  G.  Death  !  [djtt/e.]  And  you  Hill  love  him  ? 

I'm  diluted  !  \AJMe. 

Lady  T.  No,  I  defpife  him.  I  found  he  had  a  defign 
upon  my  fortune  ;  was  bafe,  profligate,  cowardly,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the 
vileft  principles. 

-Sir  G.  I'm  recovered.  \_ApJc* 

AJj.  Oh,  Madam,  had  you  feen  how  like  a  fcoundrel  he 
looked,  when  he  left  your  lady  (hip  in  a  fwoon  !  Where 
have  you  left  my  Lady  r  fays  I.  In  an  elbow-chair  child, 
lays  he.  And  where  are  you  going  ?  fays  I.  To  town, 
child,  fays  he?  for,  to  tell  thee  truly,  child,  fays  he,  I 
don't  care  for  living  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  devil, 
fays  he. 

Sir  G.  Well,  Lady,  I  fee  nothing  In  all  this,  that  may 
hinder  Sir  George's  fpirit  from  being  at  reft. 

Lady  T.  If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what  pafles  in  my 
heart  he  cannot  but  be  fatisfied  of  that  fondnefs  which  I 
bear  to  his  memory.  My  forrow  for  him  is  always  frefh 
when  I  think  of  hkn.  He  was  the  kindeli,  trueft,  ten- 
derefl Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on 

SirG.  This  quite  overpowers  me— I  fhall difcover  my- 
felf  before  my  time.  [AJide.]  Madam,  you  may  now  re 
tire,  and  leave  me  to  myfelf. 

Lady  T.  Succefs  attend  you. 

Ab.  I  wi(h  Mr.  Fantome  gets  well  off  from  this  old 
Don  I  know  he'll  be  with  him  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Truman  and  Abigail. 

Sir  G.  My  heart  is  now  at  eafe  ;  Ihe  is  the  lame  dear, 
woman  I  left  her.  Now  for  my  revenge  upon  Fantome. 
I  fhall  cut  the  ceremonies  fliort — A  few  words  will  do  his 
bulinefs — Now,  let  me  feat  myfelf  in  form — A  good  eafy 
chair  for  a  conjurer,  this — Now  for  a  few  mathematical 
fcratches — A  good  lucky  fcrawl,  that — Faith,  I  think  it 
looks  very  ailrological — Thefe  two  or  tkree  magical  pot 
hooks  about  it,  -make  it  a  complete  conjurer's  fcheme. 
\Qrwn  beats.']  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Sir!  are  you  there?  Enter 
drummer — Now  muit  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 
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Enter  Fantome,  beating  Us  drum. 

Pr'ythee  don't  make  a  noife,  I'm  bufy.  [Fantome 
beats.']  A  pretty  march  !  pr'ythee  beat  that  over  again. 
[He  beats  and  advances.]  [Rifwg.]  Ha !  you're  very 
perfect  in  the  ftep  of  a  ghoih  'You  ilalk  it  majetli- 
cally.  |  Fantome  advances.]  How  the  rogue  tfares,  he 
acls  it  to  admiration  ;  I'll  be  hanged,  if  he  has  not  been 
pracYifing  this  half  hour  in  Mrs.  Abigail's  wardrobe. 
[Fantome  jfortt,  gives  a  rap  with  bis  drum.}  Pr'ythee 
don't  play  the  fool.  [Fantome  beats.]  Nay,  nay,  enough 
of  this,  good  Mr.  Fantome. 

Fan.  [djide.]  Death  !  I  am  difcovered.  This  jade, 
Abigail,  has  betrayed  me. 

Sir  G.  Mr.  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an  aftrologer, 
your  thoufand  pound  bribe  will  never  gain  my  Lady 
Truman* 

Fan.  'Tis  plain,  flie  has  told  him  all.  [rfjzde. 

Sir  G.  Let  me  advile  you  to  make  oft*  as  faft  as  you 
can,  or  I  plainly  perceive  by  my  art,  Mr.  Ghoft  will 
have  his  bones  broke. 

Fan.  [70  Sir  G.]  Look  ye,  old  gentleman,  I  perceive 
you  have  learned  this  fecret  from  Mrs.  Abigail, 

Sir  G.  I  have  learned  it  from  my  art. 

Fan*  Thy  art !  pr'ythee  no  more  of  that.  Look  ye, 
I  know  you  are  a  cheat  as  much  as,  I  am.  And  if 
thou'lt  keep  my  counfel,  I'll  give  thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

«!>/>  G.  I  am  not  mercenary  !  Young  man,  I  fcorn  thy 
gold. 

Tan.  I'll  make  them  up  twenty. 

Sir  G.  Avaunt !  and  that  quickly!  or  I'll  raife  fuch  nn 
apparition  as  fliall 

Fan.  An  apparition,  old  gentleman  !  you  miftakeyour 
mpn,  I'm  not  to  be  frighted  with  bugbears  !  — 

Sir  G.  Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  I 
will  give  thee  fuch  a  proof  of  my  art 

Fan.  Why,  if  thou  haft  any  bocvs-foCKi  tricks  to  play, 
why  can'ft  thou  not  do  them  here  ? 

Sir  G.  The  railing  of  a  fpirit,  requires  certain  fecret 
myiteries  to  be  performed,  and  words  to  be  muttered  in 
p  ri  v  a  te 

Fan.  Well,  if  I  fee  through  your  trick,  will  you  pro- 
mife  to  be  my  friend  ? 
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Sir  G.  I  will  -  attend  and  tremble.  [Exit* 

.  lean.  [Alone.']  A  very  folemn  old  afs  !  But  I  fmoke  him, 
he  has  a  mind  to  raife  his  price  upon  me.  I  could 
not  think  this  flut  would  have  uied  me  thus.  —  I  begin 
to  grow  horribly  tired  of  my  drum.  I  vvifli  I  was  well 
rid  of  it.  However,  I  have  got  this  by  it,  that  it  has 
driven  off  Tinfei  for  good  and  all  ;  I  (han't  have  the 
mortification  to  fee  my  miftrefs  carried  oft'  by  fuch  a 
rival.  Well,  whatever  happens,  I  mufl  flop  this  old 
fellow's  mouth  ;  I  mud  not  be  fparing  in  hufli  -money. 
But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  George  in  his  own  habit. 

Ha  !  what's  that  !  Sir  George  Truman  !  This  can  be  no 
counterfeit.  His  drefs  !  his  fhape  !  his  face  !  the  very 
wound  of  which  he  died!  Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  de 
camp  !  [Runs  oft 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Fare  you  well,  good  Sir  George  — 
The  enemy  has  left  me  mailer  of  the  field  :  here  are  the 
marks  of  my  viftory.     This  drum  will  I  hang  up  in  my 
great  hall  as  the  trophy  of  the  day. 
Enter  Abigail. 
Sir  George  yftftf^j  ivitb  bis  band  before  bis  face  in  a  mujlng 


Ab*  Yonder  he  is.  O'my  confcience,  he  has  driven 
off  the  conjurer.  Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome  !  I  give 
you  joy,  I  give  you  joy.  What  do  you  think  of  your 
thottfand  pounds  now,  why  does  not  the  man  fpeak  ? 

[Pulls  him  by  tbcjleeve* 

Sir  G.   Ha  !  [Taking  his  band  from  bis  face. 

Al>  Oh,  'tis  my  mafler  !  [Shrieks* 

[Running  away  be  catches  her* 

Sir  G.  Good  Mrs.  Abigail,  not  Ib  fa  ft. 

Ab.  Are  you  alive,  Sir  ?  He  has  given  my  flioulder 
fuch  a  curfed  tweak  !  they  mull  be  real  fingers,  I  feel 
them  I'm  fure. 

SirG'.  What  daft  thou  think  ? 

Ab.  Think,  Sir  !  think  !  Troth,  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  Pray,  Sir,  how  -  — 

Sir  G.  No  queftions,  good  Abigail  ;  thy  curiofity 
(hall  be  fatisfied  in  due  time.  Where's  your  Lady  ? 

Ab.  Oh,  I'm  fo  frighted  !  -  -and  fo  glad  - 

•Sir 
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SirG.  Where's  your  Lady  ?  I  alk  you • 

Ab.  Marry,  1  don't  know  where  I  am  myfelf— I  can't 
•forbear  weeping  for  joy 

Sir  G.  Your  Lady  !  I  fay  your  Lady  !  I  muft  bring 
you  to  yourfelf  with  one  pinch  more 

M.  Oh,  Hie  has  been  talking  a  good  while  with  the 
toward. 

Sir  G.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  ftory  to  her. 
I'm  glad  he  has  prepared  her.     Oh,  here  (he  comes. 
Enter  Lady  Truman  followed  by  Vellum. 

Lady  T.  Where  is  he  ?  let  me  fly  into  his  arms !  my 
life  !  my  foul  !  my  hufband  ! 

Sir  G.  Oh,  let  me  catch  thee  to  my  heart,  deareft  of 
women. 

Lady  T.  Are  you  then  (till  alive,  and  are  you  here  I  I 
can  fcarce  believe  my  fenfes !  Now  am  I  happy  indeed  1 

Sir  (7.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  anfwer  thee. 

*  Lady  T.  How  could  you  be  fo  cruel  to  defer  giving; 

*  me  that  joy  which  you  knew  I  muft  receive  from  your 
'  prefence  ?  You  have  robbed  my  life  of  fome  hours  of 
4  happinefs  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. 

*  Sir  G.  It  was  to  make  our  happinefs  the  more  fincere 

*  and  unmixed  :  there  will  be  now  no  doubts  to  difh  it. 
4  What  has  been  the  affliction  of  our  lives,  has  given  a 

*  variety  to  them,  and  will  hereafter  fupply  us  with  a 

*  thoufand  materials  to  talk  of. 

*  Lady  T.  I  am  now  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 

*  of  abfence  to  leflen  your  love  towards  me. 

*  Sir  G.  And  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
4  of  death  to  deitroy  that  love  which  makes  me  the  hap- 
4  pieft  of  men.* 

Lady  T.  Was  ever  woman  foblefletl  !  to  find  again  the 
darling  of  her  foul,  when  (he  thought  him  loft  for  ever! 
to  enter  into  a  kind  of  fecond  marriage  with  the  only 
man  wham  (he  was  ever  capable  of  loving  i 

SirG.  May  it  be  as  happy  as  our  firft,    I  defire  no 
more  !  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I   want  words  to  exprefa 
fchofe  tranfports  of  joy  and  tendernefs  which  are  every 
moment  rifing  in  my  heart  whilft  I  fpeak  to  thee. 
Rntcr  Servants. 

But.  Juft  as  the  {reward  told  us,  lads ! Look  you 

.,  if  he  ben't  with  my  Lady  already  ? 
F   ' 
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Garjt  He,  he,  he !  what  a  joyful  night  will  this  be 
for  Aiadmri. 

Coach.  As  I  was  coming  in  at  the  gate,  a  ftrange  gen 
tleman,  whiiked  by  me ;  but  he  took  to  his  heels,  and 
made  away  to  the  George.  If  I  did  not  fee  mailer  be> 
fore  me,  1  ihould  have  Iworn  it  had  been  his  honour  ! 

Gard.  Haft  thou  given  orders  for  the  bells  to  be  let  a 
ringing  ? 

Coach.  Never  trouble  thy  head  about  thar,  'tis  done. 

Sir  G.  [To  Lady  T.]  My  dear,  I  long  as  much  to  tell 
you  my  whole  ftory,  as  you  do  to  hear  it.  In  the  mean 
while  1  am  to  look  upon  this  as  my  wedding-day.  I'll 
have  nothing  but  the  voice  of  mirth  and  feafting  in  my 
houfe.  My  poor  neighbours  and  my  fervants  fhall  rejoice 
with  me.  My  hall  fhall  be  free  to  every  one,  and  let 
n\y  cellars  be  thrown  open. 

$uf.  Ah,  blcfs  your  honour,  may  you  never  die 
again  1 

Coach*  The  fame  good  man  that  ever  he  was  ! 

Gard.  Whurra! 

&'r  G.  Vellum,  thou  hail  done  me  much  fervice  ro- 
«feiy,  I  know  thou  loveft  Abigail  ;  but  flic's  difappointed 
in  a  fortune.  I'll  make  it  up  to  both  of  you.  I'll  give 
tJh.ee  a  tboulantl  pounds  with  her.  It  is  not  fit  there  fhould 
be,  one  fad  heart  in  my  houfe  to-night. 

*  Lady  f.  What  you  do  for  Abigail,  I  know  is  meant 
4  as  a  compliment  to  me.  This  is  a  new  inftance  of  your 
*  love/ 

Ab.  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  a  well-fpoken  man :  pray 
,<Io  you  thank  my  matter  and  my  lady. 

iSVr  (>.  Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  difpleafed  with  ths 
gift  1  make  you. 

The  gift  is  twofold.     I  receive  from  you 

A  virtuous  partner,  and  a  portion  too  ; 

For  which  in  humble  wife,  I  thank  the  donors  t. 

And  fo  we  bid  good-night  to  both  your  ho— nour$«. 

of  the  FIFTH  ACT.. 


IPT- 


/ 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Lady  TRUMAN. 

yO -night)  thepoefs  advocate  IJland; 

Antl  he  defcrves  the  favour  at 
tyrho  in  my  equipage  tbcir  caufe  delating. 
Has  placed  t-ivo  lovers ,  and  a  third  in  waiti 
If  both  the  firft  Jhould  from  their  duty  f-jter 
Tbcre*s  one  behind  the  wainfiot  in  referve. 
In  his  next  play ,  if  I  would  take  this  trouble t 
He  promised  me  to  make  the  number  double : 
In  troth  Yt^asfpoke  like  an  obliging  creature, 
For  though  ^tisjimple^yet  itjkeivs  gffod-nature, 
My  hdp  thus  ajtfd,  I  coukl  notchoofe  but  grant  it 
And  really  1  thought  the  play  ivouldwant  //, 
yoid  as  it  is  of  all  the  ufual  arts 
*Fo  warm  your  fancies,  and  to  ft  eal  your  hearts: 
No  c  curt -intrigue  ^  nor  city  cuckohlom, 

No  fang,  no  dance, no  mufic but  a  drum    >     - 

Nofmutty  thought  in  doubtful phrufe  expi'eft^ 
And,  gentlfmcn,  if  /7'r  pray  where* ;  the  jtft  f 
When  ive  would  raifeyour  mirth, your  hardly  k 
Wlicther,  in flritlnefi, you  jhould laugh  orno  ; 
!?«/  turn  ufton  the  ladies  in  the  fit, 
And  if  they  redden, you  are  Jure  'tis  ivit. 
Protetf  him  then  yye  fair  ones  ;  for  the  fair 
Of  fill  conditions  are  his  equal  care. 
He  draws  a  wido^v,  who,  of  blamdcfs  carriage^ 
7/  ue  to  her  jointure,  hates  afecond  marriage ; 
And,  to  improve  a  virtuous  wiffs  delights, 
Out  of  one  man1  contrives  t*wo  wedding  nights  j 
Nay,  to  oblige  tbefcx  in  erfryftaje, 
A  nymph  of  five  and  forty  finds,  her-  mate, 
¥00  long  has  Marriage,  in  this  taftelcfs  age^ 
With  ill-bred  raillery  fupjtly  d  thejlage  ,• 
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No  little  fcribblcr  is  of  wit  fo  bare, 
Rut  has  bis  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair, 
Our  author  deals  not  in  conceits  f oft  ale : 
Forjbould  ttf  examples  of  hi  splay  prevail, 
Neman  necdllujh,  though  true  to  marriage -vow^ 
Nor  be  a  jeft,  though  he  Jbould  I  we  his  fpoufe. 
Thus  has  he  done  you  'Britijh  conforts  right, 
Wrhofe  hujlands ,  jljoidd  they  pry  like  mine  to-night ', 
Would  never  find  you  in  your  conduft  flipping, 
Though  they  turnd  conjurers  to  takeyou  tripping.  . 


i 
If  J    \ 

U  i 


uHi/h'J  /br Still  3rM/H  Thratrf  Marrh  ij-t 
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THE 

PREFACE. 


TO  go  about  to  excufe  half  the  defers  this  abortive 
brat  is  come  into  the  world  with,  would  be  to  pro 
voke  the  town  with  a  long  ufelefs  preface,  when  it  is,  I 
doubt,  fufficiently  loured  already  by  a  tedious  play. 

I  do  therefore  (with  the  humility  of  a  repenting 
(inner)  confefs,  it  wants  every  thing— but  length  ;  and 
in  that,  I  hope,  the  ievereft  critic  will  be  pleated  to  ac 
knowledge  I  have  not  been  wanting.  But  my  modefty 
will  fure  atone  for  every  thing,  when  the  world  (hall 
knew  it  is  fo  great,  I  am  even  to  this  day  infenfible  of 
thofe  two  fhining  graces  in  the  play,  (which  fome  part 
of  the  town  is  pleafed  to  compliment  me  with)  blaiphe- 
iny  and  bawdy. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  find  them  out :  if  there  were 
any  obfcene  expreflions  upon  the  ftage,  here  they  are  in 
the  print ;  for  I  have  dealt  fairly,  I  have  not  funk  afyl- 
lable,  that  could  (though  by  racking  of  myfteries)  be 
ranged  under  that  head  ;  and  yet  I  believe  with  a  fteddy 
faith,  there  is  not  one  woman  of  a  real  reputation  in  town, 
but  when  (he  has  read  it  impartially  over  in  her  clofet, 
will  find  it  fo  innocent,  fhe  will  think  it  no  affront  to  her 
prayer-book,  to  lay  it  upon  the  fame  fhelf.  So  to  them 
(with  all  manner  of  deference)  I  entirely  refer  my  caufe  ; 
and  I  am  confident  they  will  juftify  meagaihft  thofe  pre 
tenders  to  good-manners,  who  at  the  fame  time,  have  fo 
little  refped  for  the  ladies,  they  would  extrad  a  bawdy 
jefl  from  an  ejaculation,  to  put  them  out  of  countenance. 
But  I  expect  to  have  thefe  well-bred  perfons  always  my 
enemies,  fince  I  am  fure  I  fhall  never  write  any  thing 
lewd  enough  to  make  them  my  friends. 

As  for  the  faints  (your  thorough-paced  ones,  I  mean, 

with  fkrewed  faces  and  wry  mouths)  I  defpair  of  them  ; 

for  they  are  friends  to  nobody :  they  love  nothing  but 
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their  altars  and  themfelves ;  they  have  too  much  zeal  to 
have  any  charity ;  they  make  debauchees  in  piety,  as 
iinners  do  in  wine ;  and  are  as  quarrelfome  in  their  re 
ligion,  as  other  people  are  in  their  drink  :  fo  I  hope  no 
body  will  mind  what  they  fay.  But  if  any  man  (with 
flat  plod  fhoes,  a  little  band,  greafy  hair,  and  a  dirty 
face,  who  is  wiier  than  I,  at  the  expence  of  being  forty 
years  older)  happens  to  be  offended  at  a  ftory  of  a  cock 
and  a  bull,  and  a  prieft  and  a  bull -dog,  I  beg  his  par 
don  with  all  my  heart;  which,  I  hope,  I  (hall  obtain, 
by  eating  my  words,  and  making  this  public  recanta 
tion.  I  do  therefore,  for  his  fatisf  action,  acknowledge  I 
lied,  when  I  faid,  they  never  quit  their  hold ;  for  in 
that  little  time  I  have  Ijved  in  the  world,  I  thank  God  I 
have  feen  them  forced  to  it  more  than  once ;  but  next 
time  I  will  fpeak  with  more  caution  and  truth,  and  only 
fay,  they  have  very  good  teeth. 

If  I  have  offended  any  honeft  gentleman  of  the  town, 
vvhofe  friendfhip  or  good  word  is  worth  the  having,  I 
am  very  forry  for  it ;  I  hope  they  will  correct  me  as  gent 
ly  as  they  can,  when  they  confider  I  have  had  no  other 
defign,  in  running  a  very  great  rifk,  than  to  divert  (if 
poffible)  fome  part  of  their  rpleen,  in  fpite  of  their  wives 
and  their  taxes. 

One  word  more  about  the  bawdy,  and  I  have  done. 
1  own  the  firft  night  this  thing  was  acted,  fome  inde 
cencies  had  like  to  have  happened  ;  but  it  was  not  my 
fault. 

The  fine  gentleman  of  the  play,  drinking  his  rnif- 
trefs's  health  in  Nants  brandy,  from  fix  in  the  morning 
to  the  time  he  waddled  on  upon  the  itage  in  the  evening, 
had  toafled  himfelf  up  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  vigour,  I  con- 
fefs  I  once  gave  Amanda  for  gone,  and  am  fince  (with  all 
due  refpeft  to  Mrs.  Rogers)  very  forry  flie  efcaped  ;  for 
I  am  confident  a  certain  lady  (let  no  one  take— k  to  her- 
felf  that  is  handfome)  who  highly  blames  the  play,  for 
the  barrennefs  of  the  conclufion,  would  then  have  allow 
ed  it  a  very  natural  clofe. 


PRO- 


PROLOGUE. 

Y  A  DIRS,  this  play  In  too  much  in  hajle  was  writ9 
~^~^   To  be  o'erchargd  with  either  plot  or  wit  ; 
*  Twas  got,  conceived,  and  born  infix  weeks  Jpace, 
And  wit, you  know,  's  asjlow  in  growth— —as  grace* 
Sure  it  can  ne'er  be  ripened  to  your  tajle  \ 
I  doubt  'twill  prove  our  author  bred  too  faft : 
For  mark  them  wel/,  who  with  the  mufes  marry  t 
They  rat-fly  do  conceive,  but  they  mifcarry. 
'Tis  the  hard  fate  of  thofe  who  are  big  with  rhime^ 
Still  to  be  brought  to  bed  before  their  time* 
Of  our  late  poets  nature  few  has  made  ; 

The  great  eft  part arc  only  fo  by  trade. 

Still  want  of  fome  thing  brings  thefcribllingfit'i  ~ 

For  want  of  money  fome  of  'em  have  wr//, 
j4nd  others  do't^yoitfee— — for  want  of  wit. 
Honour,  they  fancy,  fummons  'cm  to  write, 
So  out  they  lug  in  rcfty  nature's  fpight. 

As  fome  of  your  Jprucc  beaux  do whenyou  fight. 

Tct  let  the  ebb  of  wit  be  ne'er  fo  low, 

Some  glimpfe  of  it  a  man  may  hope  tojhow^ 

Upon  a  theme  fo  ample — -as  a  beau. 

So,  howfoe'er  true  courage  may  decay, 

Perhaps  there's  not  on  ef mack -face  here  to-day, 

Hut's  bold  as  Cafar,  to  attack  a  play. 

Nay,  what's  yet  mare,  with  an  undaunted face , 

To  do  the  thing  with  more  heroic  grace,  L 

'Tisjix  to  foury'  attack  the  Jlrongcft  place.  J 

Tou  arefuch  Hotfpurs  in  this  kind  of  venture, 

Inhere  there's  no  breach^  jujl  there  you  needs  mujl  enter, 

But  be  advis'd 

E'en  give  the  hero  and  the  critique  o'er,  ~\ 

For  nature fcnt you  on  another fcore  ;  L 

Sheform'dher  beau,  for  nothing  but  her  whore, 
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DRAMATIS     PERSONS. 

M    E     N. 


Cogent-Garden. 

Sir  Novelty  Fafblon,  newly  created 

Lord  Fopplngton,  Mr.  Woodward. 

Young  fajbion^  his  brother         —  Mr.  Dyer. 

Lovckfs,  huiband  to  Amanda,     —  Mr.  Smith. 

Worthy,  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  Mr.  Hull. 

Sir  Tunlelly  Clumfcy,  a  country  gen 
tleman,  — Mr.  Dunftall. 

Sir  John  Friendly,  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Davis. 

Coupler,  a  matchmaker,  —  Mr.  Quick. 

Bull,  chaplain  to  Sir  Tunlclly,  Mr.  Saunders. 

Syringe,  a  furgeon,          . Mr.  Shuter. 

Lory,  fervant  to  young  Fajbion,  Mr.  Cufhing. 

La  Carole,         <  -—  Mr.  Hoi  torn. 

Page,  .  .  Mr.  Harris. 

Holier,  _,_  Mr.  Thompfon, 

Shoe-maker    •  ___  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Taylor,  • —  Mr.  Fox. 


W    O    M    E 


Amanda,  wife  to  Lov  clefs,       — 
Berintbia,  her  coufin,  a  young  wi 

dow,  

Mifs    Hoyden,    a    great    fortune, 

daughter  to  Sir  Tunbclly,     — 

Nurfe,  her  governante*      

Sempftrefs,         • — 

Amanda's  woman,  —      — 


N. 
Mrs.  Vincent. 


•    Mrs.  Bellamy. 


Mrs.  Mattocks, 
Mrs.  Pitt. 
Mrs.  White. 
Mrs.  Evans. 
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THE 

RELAPSE. 

inverted  comtr. 
representation. 

ACT        I. 

Enter  Lovelefs  reading. 

OW  true  is  that  philofophy  which  fays 
Our  heaven  is  feated  in  our  minds  ! 

*  Through  all  the  roving  pleafures  of  my  youth, 

*  (Where  nights  and  days  feem  all  confum'd  in  joy,) 

*  I  never  knew  one  moment's  peace  like  this.5 
Here — in  this  little  foft  retreat, 

The  raging  flame  of  wild  dertrucYive  luft 
Reduc'd  to  a  warm  pleating  fire  of  lawful  Icve, 
My  life  glides  on,  and  all  is  well  within, 

Enter  Amanda. 

How  does  the  happy   caufe  of  my  content,    my   dear 
You  find  me  muting  on  my  happy  Hate,  [Amanda  ? 

And  full  of  grateful  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  you. 

Aman.  Thofe  grateful  offerings  Heaven  can't  receive 
With  more  delight  than  I  do  : 
Would  I  could  mare  with  it  as  well 
The  difpenfations  of  its  blifs ; 
That  I  might  fearch  its  choiceft  favours  out, 
And  mower  them  on  your  head  for  ever. 

Lov,  The  largefl  boons  that  Heaven  thinks  fit  to  grant, 
To  things  it  has  decreed  mall  crawl  on  earth, 
Are  in  the  gift  of  women  fonn'd  like  you. 

*  Perhaps,  when  time  fhall  be  no  more, 

*  When  the  afpiring  foul  fliall  take  its  flight, 

*  Ami  drop  this  pond'rous  lump  of  clay  behind  it? 

*  It 
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*  It  may  have  appetites  we  know  not  of, 

*  And  pleafures  as  refin'd  as  its  defires 

4  But  till  that  day  of  knowledge  (hall  inftruft  me, 
The  utmoii  bleifing  that  my  thought  can  reach, 
[Takisg  her  in  bis  anns.]  Is  folded  in  my  arms,  and  rooted 
in  my  heart. 

Arnan.  There  let  it  groxv  for  ever. 

Lov.  Well  laid,  Amanda — let  it  be  for  ever— 
Wou'd  Heaven  grant  that — 

Aman.  'f  were  all  the  heaven  I'd  afk. 
But  4  we  are  clad  in  black  mortality, 

*  And  the  dark  curtain  of  eternal  night,         / 

*  At  laft  muft  drop  between  us. 

'  JLov.  Itmuft:  that  mournful  reparation  we  muft  fee. 

*  A  bitter  pill  it  is  to  all ;  but  doubles  its  ungrateful  taile> 

*  When  lovers  are  to  fwallow  it. 

*  Aman.  Perhaps  that  pain  may  only  be  my  lot, 
«  You  poflibly  may  be  exempted  "from,  it ; 

*  Men  find  out  fatter  ways  to  quench  their  fires.' 
Lov.  Can  yon  then  doubt  my  conftancy,  Amanda  * 

You'll  find  'tis  built  upon  a  fteddy  bafts — 

The  rock  of  reafon  now  fupports  my  love ; 

On  which  it  Hands  fo  fix'd, 

The  rudeft  hurricane  of  wild  deftre 

Wou'd  like  the  breath  of  a  foft  flumbering  babe, 

Pafs  by,  and  never  {hake  it. 

Aman.  Yet  (till  'tis  fafer  to  avoid  the  £orm  ;. 
The  ftrongeft  veflels,  if  they  put  to  fea, 
May  poflibly  be  loft. 

Wou'd  I  cou'd  keep  you  here  in  this  calm  port  forever* 
Forgive  the  weaknefs  of  a  womrn, 
I  am  uneafy  at  your  going  to  flay  fo  long  in  town  ; 
I  know  its  falfe  insinuating  pleafures ; 
I  know  the  force  of  its  delufions ; 
I  know  the  ftrength  of  its  attacks  ; 
I  know  the  weak.defence  of  nature ; 
I  know  you  are  a  man — and  I — a  wife. 

Love.  You  know  then  all  that  needs  to  give  you  reft, 
For  wife's  the  ftrongeft  claim  that  you  can  urge. 
When  you  would  plead  your  title  to  my  heart, 
On  this  you  may  depend  ;    therefore  be  calm, 
*  Baniih  your  fears,  for  they  are  traitors  to  your  peace ; 

2       '  *  Be- 
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Beware  of  them,  they  are  infmuating  bufy  things, 
That  goffip  to  and  fro,  and  do  a  world  of  miichief 
W here  they  come :   but  you  fhall  foon  be  miftrefs  of  'em 
I'll  aid  you  with  fuch  arms  for  their  deitruclion,      [all. 
They  never  fhall  ereft  their  heads  again.' 
You  know  the  bufinefs  is  indifpenfible,  that  obliges 
Me  to  go  to  London,  and  you  have  noreafon,  that  I 
Know  of,  to  believe  that  I'm  glad  of  the  occafion  : 
'  For  my  honeft  conscience  is  my  witnefs, 
4  I  have  found  a  due  fucceflion  of  fuch  charms 

*  In  my  retirement  herewith  you, 

*  I  have  never  thrown  one  roving  thought  that  way,' 
But  lince,  againft  my  will,  I'm  dragg'd  once  more 
To  that  uneafy  theatre  of  noife, 

I  am  refolv'd  to  make  fuch  ufe  on't, 
As  (hall  convince  you  'tis  an  old  caft  miflrefs, 
Who  has  been  fo  lavifh  of  her  favours, 
She's  now  grown  bankrupt  of  her  charms, 
And  has  not  one  allurement  left  to  move  me. 

Aman*  Her  bow,  I  do  believe,  is  grown  fo  weak, 
Her  arrows,  at  this  diftance,  cannot  hurt  you, 
But  in  approaching  'em  you  give  'em  ftrength : 
The  dart  that  has  not  far  to  fly, 
Will  put  the  beft  of  armour  to  a  dangerous  trial. 

Lov.  That  trial  part,  you  are  ateafe  forever; 
'  \Vhen  you  have  feen  the  helmet  prov'd, 

*  You'll  appprehend  no  more  for  him  that  wears  it  :* 
Therefore  to  put  a  lafting  period  to  your  fears, 

I  am  refolv'd,  this  once,  to  launch  into  temptation  5 

*  I'll  give  you  an  efiay  of  all  my  virtues ;' 
My  former  boon  companions  of  the  bottle 
Shall  fairly  try  what  charms  are  left  in  wine : 
They  fliall  hem  me  in, 

Sing  praifes  to  their  God,  and  drink  his  glory  j 
Turn  wild  enthuiiafts  for  his  fake, 
And  bealts  to  do  him  honour: 
While  I,  ailubborn  atheift, 
Sullenly  look  on, 

Without  one  reverend  glafsto  his  divinity. 
That  for  my  temperance  : 
Then  for  my  conftancy— — 
Aman.  Ay,  there  take  heed. 

Love* 
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Love*  Indeed  the  danger's  fmall. 

Aman.  And  yet  my  fears  are  great. 

Love.  Why  are  you  fo  timorous  ? 

Aman.  Eecaufe  you  are  fo  bold. 

Love.  My  courage  fhould  difperfe  your  apprehenfionj. 

Aman.  My  appreheniions  fhould  alarm  your  courage. 

Lov.  Fy,  fy,  Amanda,  it  is  not  kind  thus  to  diftruft  me. 

Aman.  And  yet  my  fears  are  founded  on  my  love. 

Love.  Your  love  then  is  not  founded  as  it  ought  ; 
For  if  you  can  believe  'tispoifible 
I  fhou'd  again  relapfe  to  my  pail  follies, 
I  muft  appear  to  you  a  thing 
Of  fuch  an  undigeih-d  compoiition, 
That  but  to  think  of  me  with  inclination, 
Wou'd  be  a  weaknefs  in  your  tafte, 
Your  virtue  fcarce  cou'd  anfwer. 

Aman.  'Twou'd  be  a  weaknefs  in  my  tongue 
My  prudence  cou'd  not  anfwer, 
If"  I  fhou'd  prefs  you  farther  with  my  fears  ; 
I'll  therefore  trouble  you  no  longer  with  'em. 

Lov.  Nor  fliall  they  trouble  you  much  longer, 
A  little  time  fliall  fhew  you  they  were  groundlefs  ; 
This  winter  fliall  be  the  fiery  trial  of  my  virtues. 
Which,  when  it  once  has  part, 
You'll  be  convinced  'twas  of  no  falfe  a!lay, 
There  all  your  cares  will  end— 

Pray  heaven  they  may.    [Exeunt  hand  in  hand* 


SCENE,  Whitehall. 

Enter  Young  Fafhion  and  Lory. 
T.  Fajh.  Come,  pay  the  waterman,  and  take  the  port- 
mantle. 

Lory.  Faith,  Sir,  I  gave  the  waterman  the  portmantle, 
to  pay  himfelt. 

T.  Fafb.  Why  fure  there's  fomething  left  in't. 
Lory.  But  a  folitary  old  waiftcoat,  upon  my  honour, 
Sir. 

T.  Fa/b.  Why,  what's  become  of  the  blue  coat,  firrah  ? 
Lory.  Sir,  'twas  eaten  at  Gravefend  ;   the  reckoning 
came  to  thirty  (hillings,  and  your  privy-purfe  was  worth 
but  two  half-crowns. 

.  '  r  is  very  well. 

*  Enter 
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1  Enter  Waterman . 

*  Wat.  Pray,  matter,  will  you  pleafe  to  difpatch  me  ? 

'  T.  Fajb.  Ay,  here  a Canft  thou  change  me  a 

guinea  ? 

«  Lory.  [A/tie.]  Good. 

6  Wat.  Change  a  guinea,  matter !  Ha,  ha,  your  ho 
nour's  pleafed  to  compliment. 

*  T.  Faf}}.  'Egad  I  don%t  know  how  I  (hall  pay  thee 
then,  for  I  have  nothing  but  gold  about  me. 

*  Lory.  \Afide.*\ Hum,   hum. 

«  T.FaJb.  What  deft'  thou  expert,  friend? 

*  Wat.  Why,  matter,  fo  far  againtt  wind  and  tide,  is 
richly  worth  half  a  piece. 

*  T.  FaJJy.  Why,  faith,  I  think  thou  art  a  good  con- 
fcionable  fellow.     'Egad,  I  begin  to  have  fo  good  art 
opinion  of  thy  honeft,  I  care  not  if  I  leave  my  port- 
mantle  with  thee,  till  I  fend  thee  thy  money. 

4  Wat.  Ha  !  God  blefs  your  honour ;  I  frnuld  be  as 
willing  to  trutt  you,  matter,  but  that  you  are,  as  a 
man  may  fay,  a  ttranger  to  me,  and  thefe  are  nimble 
times ;  there  are  a  great  many  (harpers  {Hiring.  [Taking 
up  the  portmantle.]  Well,  matter,  when  your  worfhip 
fends  the  money,  your  portmantle  (hall  be  forth-coming. 
My  name's  Tugg,  my  wife  keeps  a  brandy-fhop  in  Drab- 
Ally,  at  Wapping, 

*  T.  Fajb.  Very  well ;  I'll  fend  for't  to-morrow. 

'  [Exit  Waterman.' 

Lory.  So — Now,  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  own  yourfelf  a 
fcappy  man,  you  have  outlived  all  your  cares. 

T.  Fajb.  How  fo,  Sir  ? 

Lory.  Why  you  have  nothing  left  to  take  care  of. 

T.  Fajb.  Yes,  firrah,  I  have  myfelf  and  you  to  take 
care  of  ttill. 

Lory.  Sir,  if  you  could  but  prevail  with  fome  body 
elfe  to  do  that  for  you,  I  fancy  we  might  both  fare  the 
better  for't. 

T.  Icajh.  Why,  if  thou  canft  tell  me  where  to  apply 
myfelf,  I  have  at  prefent  fo  little  money,  and  fo  much 

humility  about  me,  I  don't  know  but  I  may  follow  a 
/-    t«      j  •  j 

fools  advice. 

Lory.  Why  then,  Sir,  your  fool  advifes  you  to  lay  afide 
all  animofity,  and  apply  to  Sir  Novelty  your  elder  brother. 

T. 
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T.  Fafb.  Damn  my  elder  brother. 

Lory.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  get  him  to  redeem  your 
annuity  however. 

T.  fajb.  My  annuity  !  'Sdeath,  he's  fuch  a  dog,  he 
would  not  give  his  powder  puft*  to  redeem  my  foul. 

Lory.  Look  you,  Sir,  you  muft  wheedle  him,  or  ycu 
muil  itarve. 

T.  Fa/b.  Look  you,  Sir,  I  will  neither  wheedle  him, 
nor  ftarve. 

Loiy.  Why,  what  will  you  do  then  ? 

T.  Fajb.  I'll  go  into  the  army. 

Lory.  You  caivt  take  the  oaths ;  you  are  a  Jacobite. 

T.  FaJJ}.  Thou  may'fl  as  well  lay  I  can't  take  orders, 
becaufe  I'm  an  atheiih 

'  Lory.  Sir,  I  alk  your  pardon  ;  I  find  I  did  not  know 

*  the  fucngth  of  your  cohfcience,  fo  well  as  I  did  the 

*  weaknefs  of  your  purfe. 

'  T.  Fajb.  Methinks,  Sir,  a  perfon  of  your  experience 

*  mould  have  known,  that  the  flrength  of  the  confcience 
.*  proceeds  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  purfe.' 

Lory.  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  have  a  confcience 
able  to  take  care  of  us,  let  it  proceed  from  what  it  will ; 
4  but  I  defire  you'll  pleafe  to  confider,  that  the  army 
.*  alone  will  be  but  a  fcanty  maintenance  for  a  perfon  of 
4  your  generality  (at  leall  as  rents  now  are  paid)  ;'  I  fl-all 
fee  you  Hand  in  damnable  need  ot  ibme  auxiliary  guineas 
for  your  menu plaifirs ;  I  will  therefore  turn  fool  once 
more  for  your  fervice,  and  advife  you  to  go  directly  to 
your  brother. 

T.  Fajb.  Art  thou  then  fo  impregnable  a  blockhead, 
to  believe  he'll  help  me  with  a  farthing. 

Lory.  Not  if  you  treat  him,  tie  baut  en  las^  as  you  life 
to  do. 

T.  Fa/b.  Why,  how  wouldtf  have  me  treat  him  ? 

Lory.  Like  a  trout,  tickle  him. 

T.  Fa/fr.  I  can't  flatter 

Lory.  Can  you  flarve  ? 

T.  Fa/b.  Yes 

Lory.  I  can't :  good-by-t'ye,  Sir.  [Going. 

T.  Ya/k.  Stay,  thou  wilt  diflraa  me.  What  wouldll 
thou  have  me  to  fay  to  him  ? 

Lory.  Say  nothing  to  hi;n  ;  apply  yourielf  to  his  fa 
vourites ; 
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vourites ;  fpeak  to  his  periwig,  his  cravat,  his  feather, 
his  fnuff-box,  and  when  you  are  well  with  them de- 
fire  him  to  lend  you  a  thoufand  pounds.  I'll  engage  you 
profper. 

T.  Fa/h.  'Sdeath  and  furies !  Why  was  that  coxcomb 
thruft  into  the  world  before  me  ?  Oh,  Fortune— Fortune 

— Thou  art  a  bitch,  by  gad [£*<«*4 

SCENE,  a  Drffmg-room. 

Enter  Lord  Foppington  in  bis  right-gown* 

Lord  Fop*  Page- 

Enter  P^ge. 

Page,  Sir. 

Lord  Fop,  Sir!  Pray,  Sir,  do  me  the  favour  to  teach 
your  tongue  the  title  the  king  has  thought  fit  to  honour 
me  with. 

Page.  I  afk  your  Lordfhip's  pardon,  my  Lord. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  you  can  pronounce  the  word,  then.  I 
thought  it  would  have  choiiked  you D'ye  hear  ? 

Page.  My  Lord, 

Lord  Fop.  Call  La  Varole,  I  would  drefs— -[Exit  Page.] 
Well,  'tis  an  unfpeakable  pleafure  to  be  a  man  of  qua 
lity Strike  me  dumb My  Lord Your  Lord- 

(hip My  Lord  Foppington  — — y/6  /  ceft  quelqite  chafe 

de  lean,  que  le  diablc  inemporte Why,  the  ladies  were 

ready  to  pewk  at  me,  vvhilft  I  had  nothing  but  Sir  No 
velty  to  recommend  •  me  to  them Sure,  whilil  I  was 

but  a  knight,   I  was  a  very  naufeous  fellow: Well, 

'tis  ten  thoufand  pawnd  well  given ilap  my  vitals— 

Enter  La  Varole. 

JLa  Far.  Me  Lord,  de  fhoemaker,  de  taylor,  de  hofier, 
de  fempilrefs,  de peruquier,  be  all  ready,  if  your. Lord- 
fliip  pleafe  to  drefs. 

Lord  Pop.  'Tis  well,  admit  *em. 

La  far.  Hey,  melUeurs,  entrez. 

Enter  Taylor,  &c. 

Lord  Fop.  So,  gentleman,  I  hope  you  have  all  taken 
pains  to  fhew  yourielves  mailers  in  your  profellions. 

•Toy.  I  think  I  may  prefume  to"  fay,  Sir • 

La  Var.  My  Lord — You  clown  you. 

T^.'Wlxv,  is   he  made  a" -Lord  ? My  Lord,   I  alk; 

your  Lordlhip's  pardon  ;   my  Lord,   I  hope,  my  Lord, 
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your  lordfhip  will  pleafe  to  own,  I  have  brought  your 
lordfliip  as  accomplifhed  ;i  fuit  of  cloaths,  as  ever  peer  of 
England  trod  the  tfage  in,  my  Lord.     Will  your  lordfliip 
pleaie  to  try  them  now  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Ay;  but  let  my  people  difpofe  the  glafles 
Vo,  that  I  may  fee  inyfelf  before  and  behind;  for  I  love 
to  fee  myfelf  all  raund 

l  be  puts  on  his  cloaths,  enter  Young  Fafliion  and  Lory. 
T.  Fajlj.  Hey-day  !  what  the  devil  have  we  here  ?' 
Sure  my  gentleman's  grown  a  favourite  at  court,  he  has 
got  fo  many  people  at  his  levee. 

Lor.  Sir,  thefe  people  come  in  order  to  make  him  a  fa 
vourite  at  court ;  they  are  to  ettabliih  him  with  the  ladies. 
Y*  FajJ}.  Good  God  !  to  what  an  ebb  of  tafte  are  wo 
men  fallen,  that  it  fhould  be  in  the  power  of  a  laced  coat 

to  recommend  a  gallant  to  them 

Lor.  Sir,  taylors  and  periwig-makers  are  now  be- 
cc-;me  the  bawds  of  the  nation  j  'tis  they  debauch  all  the 
women. 

T.  Fajl>.  Thou  fay'il  true  ;  for  there's  that  fop  now, 
has  not,  by  nature,  wherewithal  to  move  a  cook-maid  ; 
and  by  that  time  thefe  fellows  have  done  with  him, 

'egad,   he  (hall   melt  down  a  countefs But,  now  for 

my  reception  :  I  engage  it  fliall  be  as  cold  a  one,  as  a 
'courtier's  to  his  friend,  who  comes  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  promife. 

Lord  Fop  [To  bis  Taylor."]  Death,  and  eternal  tartures  ! 
Sir,  I  fay  the  packet's  too  high,  by  a  foot. 

Tfiy.  My  Lord,  if  it  had  been  an  inch  lower,  it  would 
not  have  held  your  iordfhip's  pocket-handkerchief. 

LM\I  Frf,  Rut  my  packet-handkerchief  1  Have  not  I  a 
page  to  cany  it  ?  You  may  make  him  a  packet  up  to  his 
•chin  a  purpofe  for  it ;  but  I  will  not  have  mine  come  fo 
ne<ir  my  r/ace. 

TiVf.  'Tisnot  for  me  to  difpute  your  lordiTiip's  fancy. 
T~ Fajh.  [To  Lory.]  His  lordihip,  Lory  !  Did  you  ob- 
ferve  that  ? 

Lory.  Yes,  Sir,  I  always  thought  'twould  end  there. 
Now,  I  hope,  you'll  have  a  little  more  refpeft  for  him. 

T.  Fajb.  Refpect !  Damn  him,  for  a  coxcomb  ;  now 
has  he  ruined  his  eitats  to  buy  a  title,  that  he  may  be  a 

fool 
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fbol  of  the  firft  rate.     But  let's  accoft  him [To  Lord 

Fop.]  Brother,  I'm  your  humble  fervant. 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  lard,  Tarn  !   I  did  not  expert  you  in 

England      Brother,  I'm  glad  to  fee  you [Turning  to 

his  Taylor.]  Look  you,  Sir,  Khali  never  be  reconciled  to 
this  naufeous   packet;  therefore,  pray,  get  me  another 
fuit,  with  all  manner  of  expedition  ;    for  this  is  my  eter 
nal  averfion.     Mrs.  Callicoe,  are  n3t  you  of  my  mind  ? 
Scmp.  Oh,  directly,  my  Lord  !  it  can  never  be  too  low. 
Lord  Fop.   You  are  palitively   in   the  right  on't ;   for 
the  packet  becomes  no  part  of  the  body  but  the  knee. 

Sfmp.  1  hope  your  lordfhip  is  plealed  with  your 
fteinkirk. 

Lord  Fop*  In  love  with  it,  Hap  my  vitals.     Bring  your 

bill  ;   you  ihall  be  paid  to-morrow 

Scrap.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.  [Exit  Semp, 

Lord  Fop.  Hark  thee,  (hoemaker  ;  thefe  fhoes  an't 
ugly  ;  but  they  don't  fir  me. 

Shoe.  My  Lord,  methinks,  they  fit  you  very  well. 
Lord  Fop.  They  hurt  me  juft  below  the  inftep. 
Sboe.  [Feeling  bis  foot.'}    My   Lord,    they  don't  hurt 
you  theie. 

Lord  Fop.  I  tell  thee,  they  pinch  me  execrably. 
Shoe.  My  Lord,  if  they  pinch  you,  I'll  be  bound  to  be 
hang'd,  that's  all. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  wilt  thou  undertake  to  perfuade  me  I 
cannot  feel  ? 

Shoe.  Your  lordftiip  may  pleafe  to  feel  what  you  think 
fit  ;  but  that  (hoe  does  not  hurt  you 1  think  I  under- 
Hand  my  trade 

Lord  Fop.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  powerful,  thou 
art  an  incompreheniible  coxcomb;  but  thou  makeft  good 
(hoes  ;  and  fo  I'll  bear  with  thee. 

Shoe.  My  Lord,  I  have  worked  for  half  the  people  of 
quality  in  town,  thefe  twenty   years;  and  'tis  very  hard 
I  Ihould  not  know  when  afhoehurts,  and  when  it  don'r. 
Lord  Fop.  Well,  pr'ythee,  begone  about  thy  bufinefs. 

1  [Exit  Shoe. 

[To  the  'Hoficr.']  Mr.  Menc'legs,  a  Word  with  you;  the 
calves  of  the  {lockings  are  thickened  a  little  too  much. 
They  make  my  legs  look  like  a  chairman's. 

B  2  Mend. 
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Mend.  My  Lord,  methinks,   they  look   mighty  well. 

Lord  Fop.  Ayt  but  you  are  rot  fo  good  a  judge  of  thofe 
things  as  I  am  ;  I  have  ihidied  them  ail  my  life  :  there 
fore,  pray,  let  the  next  be  the  thicknefs  of  a  cravvu-piece 
lefs — [A/Me.'}  If  the  town  takes  notice  my  legs  are  fallen 
away,  'twill  be  attributed  to  the  violence  of  fome  new  in 
trigue -\Totbe Periwig-miikcr.]  Come,  Mr.  Foretop, 

let  me  fee  what  you  have  done,  and  then  the  fatigue  of 
the  morning  will  be  over. 

4  Fore.  My  Lord,  I  have  done  what  I  defy  any  prince 

*  in  Europe  to  out-do ;  I  have  made  you  a  perriwig  fo 
'  long,  and  fo  full  of  hair,  it  will  ferve  you  for  a  hat  and 

*  cloak  in  all  weathers. 

4  Lord  Fop.  Then  thou  haft  made  me  thy  friend  to 

*  eternity.     Come,  comb  it  out.' 

T.  Fajb.  Well,  Lory:  what  doft  think  on't  ?  A  very 
friendly  reception  for  a  brother,  after  three  years  ab- 
fence  1 

Lor.  Why,  Sir,  'tis  your  own  fault;  we  feldoin  care 
for  thofe  that  don't  love  what  we  love.  If  you  would 
creep  into  his  heart,  you  muft  enter  into  his  pleafures — 
Here  you  have  flood  ever  fince  you  came  in,  and  have 
not  ccmmended  any  one  thing  that  belongs  to  him. 

T.  Fajb.  Nor  never  fhall,  while  they  belong  to  a 
coxcomb. 

Lor*  Then,  Sir,  you  muft  be  content  to  pick  a  hungry 
bone. 

T.  Fajb.  No,  Sir,  I'll  crack  it,  and  get  to  the  marrow, 
before  I  have  done. 

4  Lord  Fop.  Gad's  curfe  !  Mr   Foretop,  you  don't  in- 

*  tend  to  put  this  upon  me  for  a  full  periwig  ? 

4  Fere.  Not  a  full  one,  my  Lord !  I  don't  know  what 

*  yo-ur  lordfriip  may  pleafe  to  call  a  full  one  ;  but  I  have 

*  crammed  twenty  ounces  of  hair  into  it. 

4  Lord  Fop.  What  it  may  be  by  weight,  Sir,  I  fhall 

*  not  difpute ;  but  by  tale,  there  are  not  nine  hairs  on 

*  a  fide. 

4  Fore.  Oh,  Lord !  Oh,  Lord !  Oh,  Lord  !  Why,  as 
'  Gad  (hall  judge  me,  your  honour's  fide-face  is  reduced 

*  to  the  tip  of  your  nofe. 

*  Lord  Fop.  My  fide-face  may  be  in  an  eclipfe,  for 

4  ought 
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*  ought  I  know ;  but  I'm  fure  my  full-face  is  like  the 

*  fulUmocn. 

«  Fore.  Heaven  blefs  my  eye-fight !  [Rubbing  bis  ryes.] 
'  Sure  I  look  through  the  wrong  end  ot  the  perfpettive  1 

*  for,  by  my  faith,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  thebroadeft 

*  place  I  fee  in  your  face,  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be  two 
4  inches  diameter. 

'  Lord  Fop.  If  it  did,  it  would  be  jufl  two  inches  too 

*  broad  ;   for  a  periwig  to  a  man,  (bould  be  like  a  mafk  to 

*  a  woman,  nothing  mould  be  feen  but  his  eyes. 

*  Fore.  My  Lord,  I  have  done.     If  you  pleafe  to  have 

*  more  hair  in  your  wig,  I'll  put  it  in. 

'  Lord  Fop.  Pafuively,  yes. 

*  Fore.  Shall  I  take  it  back  now,  my  Lord  ? 

*  Lord  Fop.  No,  I'll  wear  it  to-day  ;  tho'  it  fliew  fuch 

*  a  manftrous  pair  of  cheeks,  flap  my  vitals,  I  (hall  be 
'  taken  for  a  trumpeter.  [Exit  Fore. 

4  T.  FftJJ}S  Now  your  people  of  bufmefs  are  gone, 
brother,  I  hope  I  may  obtain  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  au 
dience  of  you. 

Lord  Frp.  Faith,  Tarn,  I  muft  beg  you'll  excufe  me  at 
this  time;  for  I  muft  away  to  the  houfe  of  lards  imme 
diately  :  my  Lady  Teafor's  cafe  is  to  come  on  to-day, 
and  I  would  not  be  abfent  for  the  falvation  of  mankind. 
Hey,  page  !  is  the  coach  at  the  door  ? 

Page.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Fop.  You'll  excufe  me,  brother.  [Going* 

T.  Fafk.  Shall  you  be  back  at  dinner  ?• 

Lord  Fop.  As  Gad  (hall  judge  me,  I  can't  teii ;  for  'tis 
paffible  I  may  dine  with  fomeof  aur  haufe  at  Lacket's. 

T.  Fa/b.  Shall  I  meet  you  there?  For  I  muft  needs 
talk  with  you. 

Lord  Fop.  That,  I'm  afraid^  mayn't  be  fo  praper  ;  far 
the  lards  I  commonly  eat  with,  are  a  people  of  a  nice 
converfation  ;  and  you  know,  Tarn,  your  education  has 
been  a  little  at  large  :  but  if  you'll  itay  here,  you'll  find  a 
family  dinner.  Hey,  fellow  !  What  is  there  for  dinner  ? 
There's  beef.  I  fuppofe  my  brother  will  eat  beef.  Dear 
Tarn,  I'm  glad  to  fee  thee  in  England,  flap  my  vitals. 

[Exit,  with  bis  equipage*. 

T.  Fafo.  Hell  and  furies !  is  this  to  be  borne  ? 
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Lor.  Faith,  Sir,  I  could  have  almoft  given  him  a 
knock  o'the  pate  myfelf. 

T.  Fafb.  'Tis  enough — I 'will  now  fhew  you  the  ex- 
cefs  of  my  paffion,  by  being  very  calm.  Come  Lory,  lay 
your  loggerhead  to'  mine,  and,  in  cool  blood,  let  us  con 
trive  his  deflrucYion. 

Lor,  Here  comes  a  head,  Sir,  would  contrive  it  better 
than  us  both,  if  he  would  but  join  in  the  confederacy. 
Enter  Coupler. 

T.  Fa/b.  By  this  light,  old  Coupler  alive  Hill !  Why, 
-how  now,  match-maker ;  art  thou  here  itill,  to  plague 
the  world  with  matrimony  ?  You  old  bawd,  how  have 
you  the  impudence  to  be  hobbling  out  of  your  grave, 
twenty  years  after  you  are  rotten  ? 

Coup.  When  you  begin  to  rot,  firrah,  you'll  go  off  like 
a  pippin  ;  one  winter  will  fend  you  to  the  devil.  '  What 

*  mifchief  brings  you  home  again  ?  Ha  !  You  young  laf- 
*•  civious  rogue  you  :  let  me  put  my  hand  into  your  bo- 

*  fom,  firrah. 

*-  T.  Fajh.  Stand  off,  old  Sodom. 

*  Coup.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  now,  don't  be  fo  coy.. 

*  T.  Faflj.  Kex-p  your  hands  to  yourfelf,  you  old  dog 
4  you,  or  I'll  wring  yournofe  off. 

*  Coup.    Haft  thou   then  been  a  year  in  Italy,   and 

*  brought  home  a  fool  at  laft  ?  By  my  confcience,   the 

*  young  fellows  of  this  age  profit  no  more  by  their  going 

*  abroad,  than  they  do  by  their  going  to  church.  Sirrah, 

*  firrah,  if  you  are  not  hanged  before  you  come  to  my 

*  years,  you'll  know  a  cock  from  a  hen.'     But  come,  Fin 
ilill  a  friend  to  thy  perfon,  tho'  I  have  a  contempt  of  thy 
understanding  :  and  therefore  I  would  willingly  know  .thy 
condition,  that  I  may  fee  whether  thou   ftandeft  in  need 
of  my  affiitance ;  for  widows  fwarm,  my  boy  ;  the  town's 
inferled  with  them. 

T.  Fajk.  I  ftand  in  need  of  any  body's  arTift  ance,  that 
will  help  me  to  cut  my  elder  brother's  throat,  without 
the  rifque  of  being  hanged  for  him. 

Coup.  'Egad,  firrah,  I  could  help  thee  to  do  him  almoft 
as  good  a  turn,  without  the  danger  of  being  burnt  in  the 
hand  for  it. 

T.  Fa/b.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  old  Satan  ?  Shew  me  but  that > 
my  foul  is  thine., 

'•Ccnf. 
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'  Coup.  Pox  o*  thy  foul !  give  me  thy  warm  body, 

*  firrah  ;  I  (hall  have  a  fubftantial  title  to  it,  when  I  tell 

*  thee  my  project. 

*  T.  Fajb.  Out  with  it  then,  dear  dad,  and  take  pof- 

*  feffion  as  foon  as  thou  wilt. 

*  Couf.  bayeft  thou  fo,  my  Hepheftion  ?  Why,  then, 

*  thus  lies  the  fcene— But  hold — who's  that  ?  If  we  are 

*  heard,  we  are  undone. 

*  T.  Fajb.  What,  have  you  forgot  Lory  ? 

*  Coup.  Who,  trufty  Lory,  is  it  thee ? 
4  Lory.  At  your  fervice,  Sir. 

*  Coup.  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  boy.     'Egad,  I  did  not 

*  know  thee  again  ;  but  I  remember  thy  honeily,  tho*  I 
'  did  not  thy  face  ;  I  think  thou  hadft  like  to  have  been 

*  hanged  once  or  twice  for  thy  matter. 

4  Lor.  Sir,  I  was  very  near  once  having  that  honour. 

4  Coup,  Well,  live  and  hope  ;  don't  be  difcou raged  ;  eat 
4  with  him,  and  drink  with  him,  and  do  what  he  bids  thee, 
4  and  it  may  be  thy  reward  at  laft,  as  well  as  another's.' 
[To  Y.  Fafli.]  Well,  Sir,  you  muft  know,  I  have  done 
you  the  kindnefs  to  make  up  a  match  for  your  brother. 

T.  Vafb.  I  am  very  much  beholden  to  you. 

Coup.  You  may  be,  firrah,  before  the  wedding-day 
yet ;  the  lady  is  a  great  heirefs,  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  a  great  bag  of  money  ;  the  match  is  con 
cluded,  the  writings  are  drawn,  and  the  pipkin's  to  be 
crack'd  in  a  fortnight — Now,  you  muft  know,  {tripling, 
(with  refpecl  to  your  mother)  your  brother's  the  fon  o£ 
a  whore. 

T.FaJh.  Good. 

Covp*  He  has  given  me  a  bond  of  a  thoufand  pounds, 
for  helping  him  to  this  fortune,  and  has  promifed  me  as 
much  more,  in  ready  money,  upon  the  day  of  marriage  ; 
which,  I  underftand  by  a  friend,  he  ne'er  defigns  to  pay 
me.  If,  therefore,  you  will  be  a  generous  young  dog, 
and  fecure  me  five  thou  fand  pounds,  I'll  be  a  covetous 
old  rogue,  and  help  you  to  the  lady. 

T.  Fa/h.  'Egad,  if  thou  canfl  bring  this  about,  I'll  have 
thy  ftatue  caft  in  brafs.  But  don't  you  doat,  you  old  pan- 
dar  you,  when  you  talk  at  this  rate  ? 

Coup.  That  your  youthful  parts  fhall  judge  of.  This 
£lump  partridge^  that  I  tell  you  of,,  lives  in  the  country, 

fifty 
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fifty  miles  off,  with  her  honoured  parents,  in  a  loreljr 
old  houfe,  which  nobody  comes  near ;  fhe  never  goes 
abroad,  nor  lees  company  at  hcme.  To  prevent  all  mif- 
fortunes,  (he  has  her  breeding  within  doors  ;  the  parfon 
of  the  parifh  teaches  her  to  play  on  the  bafs-viol,  the  clerk 
to  fmg,  her  nurfe  to  drefs.  and  her  father  to  dance.  In 
fliort,  nobody  can  give  yen  admittance  there  but  I  ;  nor 
can  I  do  it  any  other  way,  than  by  making  you  pafs  for 
your  brother. 

T.  Fajh.   And  how  the  devil  wilt  thou  do  that  ? 

Coup.  Without  the  devil's  aid,  I  warrant  thee.  Thy 
brother's  face  not  one  of  the  family  ever  faw  ;  the  whole 
bufinefs  has  been  managed  by  me,  and  all  the  letters  go 
thro'  my  hands.  The  lait  that  was  writ  to  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumfey  (for  that's  the  old  gentleman's  name)  was  to  teU 
him,  his  lordfhip  would  be  down  in  a  fortnight,  to  con- 
fummate.  Now,  you  (hall  go  away  immediately,  pre 
tend  you  writ  that  letter  only  to  have  the  romantic  plea- 
fure  of  furprizing  your  miftrefs  ;  fall  defperately  in  love, 
as  foon  as  you  fee  her  ;  make  that  your  plea  for  marrying 
her  immediately  ;  and  when  the  fatigue  of  the  wedding- 
night's  over,  you  (hall  fend  me  a  (winging  purfe  of  gold, 
you  dog  you. 

T.  fajb.  'Egad,  old  dad,  I'll  put  my  hand  in  thy  bo- 
fom  now. 

*  Coup.  Ah,  you  young,  hot,  lufty  thief,  let  me  muzzle 
*  you.  [Kijjing.']  Sirrah,  let  me  muzzle  you. 

<  r.  Fajb.  Fflia  !  the  old  letcher '  [/#&&. 

Coup.  Well,  I'll  warrant  thou  haft  not  a  farthing  of 
money  in  thy  pocket  now ;  no,  one  may  fee  it  in  thy 
fecc • 

T.  Fa/b.  Not  a  foufe,  by  Jupiter. 

Coup.  Mull  I  advance,  then  ? — Well  lirrah,  be  at  my 
lodgings  in  half  an  hour,  and  we'll  fee  what  may  be  clone. 
We'll  fign  and  feal,  and  eat  a  pullet ;  and  when  I  have 
given  thee  forae, farther  instructions,  thou  flialt  hoift  fail, 

and  begone [Kiffing."} T'other  bufs ;,  and  fo, 

adieu. 

r.Fafh.  Urn Plha! 

Coup.  Ah,  you  young  warm  dog  you  !  what  a  deli 
cious  night  will  the  bride  have  on't !  [Exit  Coup. 

T.FaJb. 
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T.  Tajh.  So,  Lory,  Providence,  thou  feeft,  at  laft, 
takes  care  of  men  of  merit.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
great  people. 

Lor.  Ay,  Sir,  if  the  devil  don't  flep  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  as  he  ufes  to  do. 

T.  Fa/h.  Why,  faith,  he  has  played  me  many  a  damn'd 
trickj  to  fpoil  my  fortune  ;  and,  'egad,  I'm  almoft  afiaid 
he's  at  work  about  it  again  now  :  but  if  I  fhould  tell  thee 
how,  thou'dft  wonder  at  me. 

Lor.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  fliould  not. 

T.  fajh.  How  doft  know  ? 

Lor.  Becaufe,  Sir,  I  have  wondered  at  you  fo  often,  I 
can  wonder  at  you  no  more. 

T.  Fa/h.  No  !  What  wouldft  thou  fay,  if  a  qualm  of 
confcience  fliould  fpoil  my  deiign  ? 

Lor.  I  would  eat  my  words,  and  wonder  more  than  ever. 

T.  Fa/h.  Why,  faith,  Lory,  tho'  I  am  a  young  rake- 
hell,  and  have  played  many  a  roguifh  trick,  this  is  fo  full- 
grown  a  cheat,  1  find  I  muil  take  pains  to  come  up  to  it. 
1  have  fcruples 

Lor.  They  are  flrong  fymptoms  of  death  ;  if  you  find 
they  increafe,  pray,  Sir,  make  your  will. 

T.  Fajh.  No,  my  confcience  fhan't  flarve  me  neither. 
But  thus  far  I'll  hearken  to  it  j  before  I  execute  this  pro 
ject,  I'll  try  my  brother  to  the  bottom  ;  I'll  fpeak  to  him 
with  the  temper  of  a  philofopher ;  my  reaCons  (tho'  they 
prefs  him  home)  fhall  yet  be  cloathed  with  fo  much  mo- 
defty,  not  one  of  all  the  truths  they  urge,  (hall  be  fo  na 
ked  to  offend  his  light.  If  he  has  yet  fo  much  humanity 
about  him,  as  toaffiil  me,  (tho*  with  a  moderate  aid)  I'll 
drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and  fhew  him  how  I  can  do 
for  him,  much  more  than  what  I  afk  he'd  do  for  me.  This 
one  conclufive  trial  of  him  I  refolve  to  make 

Succeed  or  no,  {Hll  victory's  my  lot;  •* 

If  I  fubdue  his  heart,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  I 

I  fhall  fubdue  my  confcience  to  my  plot. 

[Exeunt. 

END  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT    II. 

Enter  Lovelefs  and  Amanda. 

LOVELESS. 

OW  do  you  like  thefe  lodgings,  my  dear?  For  my 
part,  I  am  fo  well  pleafed  with  them,  I  mail  hardly 
remove  whilil  we  flay  in  town,  if  you  are  fatisnVd. 

Am,  I  am  fatisfied  with  every  thing  that  pleafes  you  ; 
elie  I  had  not  come  to  town  at  all. 

Lov.  Oh,  a  little  of  the  hoife  and  buttle  of  the  world 
fweetens  the  pleafures  of  retreat !  \V c  fhall  find  the  charms 
©f  retirement  doubled,  when  we  return  to  it. 

dm.  That  pleating  profpecl  will  be  my  chiefeft  enter 
tainment,  whilft,  much  againlt  my  will,  I  am  obliged  to 
irand  furrounded  with  thefe  empty  pleafwes,  which  'tis  fo 
much  the  fafhion  to  be  fond  of. 

Lev.  I  own  moiVof  them  are,  indeed,  but  empty  ;  ray, 
fo  empty,  that  one  would  wonder  by  what  magic  power 
they  aft,  when  they  induce  us  to  be  vicious  for  their 
fakes ;  yet  fome  there  are  we  may  fpeak  kindier  of;  there 
are  delights,  of  which  a  private  life  is  deflitute,  \yhich  may 
divert  an  honeft  man,  and  be  a  harmlefs  entertainment  to 
a  virtuous  woman.  The  converfation  of  the  town  is  one  ; 
and,  truly,  (with  fome  fmall  allowances)  the  plays,  I 
think,  may  beefteemed  another. 

Am*  The  plays,  I  muft  confefs,  have  fome  fmall 
charms ;  and  would  have  more,  would  they  reflrain  that 
loofe,  obfcene  encouragement  to  vice,  which  fhocks,  if 
not  the  virtue  of  fome  women,  at  leaft,  the  modefty  of  all, 

Lo*v.  But,  till  that  reformation  can  be  made,  I  would 
not  leave  the  wholefome  corn,  for  fome  intruding  tares, 
that  grow  among  it.  Doubtiefs,  the  moral  of  a  well- 
wrought  fcene  is  of  prevailing  force — Lail  night  there 
happened  one  that  moved  me  ftrangely. 

.  Am*  Pray,  what  was  that  ? 

Lov.  Why,  'twas  about — but  'tis  not  worth  repeating.- 

Am.  Yes,  pray,  let  me  know  it. 

Lo<v.  No,  I  think  'tis  as  well  let  alone. 

Am*  Nay,  now  you  make  me  have  a  mind  to  know. 

Lov.  JTwas  a  'foolifh  thing.    You'd,  perhap?,  grow 

jealous, 
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jealous,  fliould  I  tell  it  you,  tho'  without  a  caufe,  Heaven 
knows. 

Am.  I  (hall  begin  to  think  I  have  caufe,  if  you  perfill 
in  making  it  a  fee  ret. 

Lov.  I'll  then  convince  you  you  have  none,  by  making 
it  no  longer  fo.  Know,  then,  I  happened,  in  the  play, 
to  find  my  very  character,  only  with  the  addition  of  a  re- 
lapfe  ;  which  ilruck  me  fo,  I  put  a  fudden  {top  to  a  moft 
harmlefs  entertainment,  which,  till  ihen,  diverted  me  be 
tween  the  acts :  'twas  to  admire  the  workmanfhip  of  na 
ture,  in  the  face  of  a  young  lady,  that  fat  at  fome  diitance 
from  me  ;  fhe  was  fo  exquifitely  handfome  — 

Am.  So  exquifitely  handfome  ! 

Lov.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words,  my  dear  ? 

Am.  Eecaufe  you  feemed  to  fpeak  them  with  fuch 
p^cafure,  I  thought  I  might  oblige  you  with  their  echo. 

Lov.  Then  you  are  alarm'd,  Amanda  ? 

Aw.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  fo,  when  you  are  in  danger. 

Lov.  You  are  too  quick  in  apprehending  tor  me.  All 
will  be  well,  when  you  have  heard  me  out.  I  do  confefs 
I  gazed  upon  her  ;  nay,  eagerly  I  gazed  upon  her. 

Am.  Eagerly,  that's  with  defire. 

Lov.  No,  I  defired  her  not.  I  viewed  her  with  a  world 
of  admiration,  but  not  one  glance  of  love. 

Am.  Take  heed  ot  truiting  to  fuch  nice  diilincYions. 

Lov.  I  did  take  heed  ;  for,  obicrving  in  the  play,  that 
he  who  feemed  to  reprefent  me  there,  was,  by  an  accident 
like  this,  unwarily  furprift-d  into  a  net,  in  which  he  lay  a 
poor  entangled  flave,  and  brought  a  train  of  mifchiefs  on 
his  head,  I  (hatched  my  eyes  away  ;  they  pleaded  hard 
for  leave  to  look  again  ;  but  I  grew  abfolute,  and  they 
obeyed. 

Am.  Were  they  the  only  things  that  were  inq'uifitive  ? 
Had  I  been  in  your  place,  my  tongue,  I  fancy,  had  been 
curious  too.  I  fhould  have  alked  her  name,  and  where 

flie  lived  (yet  flill  without  defign  :) Who  was  fhe, 

pray  ? 

Lov.  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell. 

Am.  You  will  not  tell. 

Lov.  By  all  that's  facred,  then,  I  did  not  alk. 

Am.  Nor  do  you  know  what  company  was  with  her  ? 

Lov,  I  do  not. 

Am. 
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Am.  Then  I  am  calm  again. 

Lov.  Why,  were  you  difturb'd  ? 

Am.  Had  I  then  no  caufe  ? 

Lov.  None,  certainly. 

Am.  I  thought  I  had. 

Lov.  But  you  thought  wrong,  Amanda :  for,  turn  the 
cafe,  and  let  it  be  your  flory ;  fhould  you  come  home, 
and  tell  me  you  had  feen  a  handfome  man,  fliould  I  grow 
jealous,  becaufe  you  had  eyes  ? 

Am.  But  fhould  I  tell  you  he  were  exquifitely  fo ; 
that  I  had  gazed  on  him  with  admiration  ;  that  I  had 
looked  with  eager  eyes  upon  him  ;  fhould  you  not  think 
'twere  poffible  I  might  go  one  ftep  further,  and  enquire 
his  name  ? 

Lov.  [AJide.]  She  has  reafon  on  her  fide ;  I  have  talk'd 
too  much;  but  I  muft  turn  it  off  another  way.  [To  Am.J 
Will  you  then  make  no  difference,  Amanda,  between  the 
language  of  our  fex  and  yours  ?  There  is  a  modefly  re- 
flrains  your  tongues,  which  makes  you  fpeak  by  halves, 
when  you  commend  ;  but  roving  flattery  gives  a  loofe  to 
ours,  which  makes  us  flill  fpeak<  double  what  we  think. 
You  mould  not,  therefore,  in  fo  ftricl  a  feufe,  take  what  I 
faid  to  her  advantage. 

Am.  *  Thofe  flights  of  flattery,  Sir,  are  to  our  faces 

*  only.     When  women  once  are  out  of  hearing,  you  are 

*  as  mod-eft  in  your  commendations  as  we  are.     But  I 

*  (han't  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  farther  excufes.'  If  you 
pleafe,  this  bufinefs  mall  reft  here.     Only  give  me  leave 
to  wifli,  both  for  your  peace  and  mine,  that  you  may  ne 
ver  meet  this  miracle  of  beauty  more. 

Lov.  I  am  content. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  a  young  lady  at  the  door,  in  a 
chair,  defiresto  know  whether  your  ladyfhip  lees  compa 
ny.  I  think  her  name  is  Berinthia. 

.  Am.  Oh,  dear !  'tis  a  relation  I  have  not  feen  thefe 
five  years.  Pray  her  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Servant,']  [77? 
Lov.]  Here's  another  beauty  for  you.  She  was  young 
when  I  law  her  laft  ;  but  I  hear  file's  grown  extremely 
handfome. 

Lov.  Don't  be  jealous,  now ;  for  I  fhall  gaze  upon 
her  too. 

Enter 
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Enter  Berinthia. 
Ha!  By  heavens,  the  very  woman  !  [Afide. 

Ber.  [Saluting  Amanda.]  Dear  Amanda,  I  did  not  ex^ 
pec~l  to  meet  with  you  in  town. 

Am.  Sweet  coufin,  I'm  overjoyed  to  fee  you.  [To  Lov.] 
Mr.  Lovelefs,  here's  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  mine,  I 
defire  you'll  be  better  acquainted  with. 

Lov.  [Saluting  Ber.]  If  my  wife  never  defires  a  harder 
thing,  Madam,  her  requefl  will  be  eaiiiy  granted. 

Bcr.  [To  Amanda.]  I  think,  Madam,  I  ought  to  wifh 
you  joy. 

Am.  Joy  !  Upon  what  ? 

Bcr.  Upon  your  marriage.  You  were  a  widow  when 
.1  law  you  la  it. 

Lov.  You  ought,  rather,  Madam,  to  wifti  me  joy  upon 
that,  fince  I  am  the  only  gainer. 

Bcr.  If  Ihe  has  got  Ib  good  a  hufband  as  the  world  re 
ports,  me  has  gained  enough  to  expert  the  compliment 
of  her  friends  upon  it. 

Lnv.  If  the  world  is  fo  favourable  to  me,  to  allow  I 
delei  ve  that  title,  I  hope  'tis  fo  jull  to  my  wife,  to  own  I 
•derive  it  from  her. 

Bcr.  Sir,  'tis  fo  juft  to  you  both,  to  own  you  are,  and 
deferve  to  be,  the  happieft  pair  that  live  in  it. 

Lov.  I'm  afraid  we  (hall  lofe  that  character,  Madam, 
whenever  you  happen  to  change  your  condition. 
ll*nter  Servant. 

Scr.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  prefents  his  humble  fer- 
vice  to  you,  and  deilres  to  know  how  you  do.  He  but; 
juft  now  heard  you  were  in  town.  He's  at  the  next  door  ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  inconvenient,  he'll  come  and  wait  upon 
you. 

Lov.  Lord  Foppington  ! — I  know  him  not. 

Ber.  Not  his  dignity,  perhaps,  but  you  do  his  perfon, 
'Tis  Sir  Novelty  ;  he  has  bought  a  barony,  in  order  to 
marry  a  great  fortune.  His  patent  has  not  been  palled 
above  eight-and- forty  hours,  and  he  has  already  fent 
how  do-ye's  to  all  the  town,  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  his  title. 

Ijw.  Give  my  fervice  to  his  lordlhip,  and  let  him 

know  I  am  proud  of  the  honour  he  intends  me.  [£x.  £>;% 

Sure  this  addition  of  quality  mult  have  fo  improved  this 

C  coxcomb, 
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coxcomb,  he  can't  but  be  very  good  company  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Am.  Now  it  moves  my  pity  more  than  my  mirth,  to 
fee  a  man  whom  nature  has  made  no  fool,  be  fo  very  in- 
duflrious  to  pafs  for  an  afs. 

Lov.  No,  there  you  are  wrong,  Amanda  ;  you  fhould 
never  beftow  your  pity  upon  thofe  who  take  pains  for  your 
contempt ;  pity  thole  whom  nature  abufes,  but  never 
thofe -who  abufe  nature. 

4  J3er.  Befides,  the  town  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its 

chiefeil:  divcrlions,  if  it  ihould  become  a  crime  to  laugh 

at  a  fool. 

4  Am.  I  could  never  yet  perceive  the  town  inclined  to 

part  with  any  of  its  diversions,  for  the  fake  of  their  being 

crimes ;  but  I  have  feen  it  very  fond  of  fome,  I  think, 

had  little  elfeto  recommend  them. 

4  Eer.  I  doubt,  Amanda,  you  are  grown  its  enemy, 

*  you  fpeak  with  fo  much  warmth  againil  it. 

4  Am*  I  mult  confefs,  I  am  not  much  its  friend. 

*  Ber,  Then  give  me  leave  to  make  you  mine,  by  not 

*  engaging  in  its  quarrel. 

*  Am.  You  have  many  Wronger  claims  than  that,  Be- 
rinthia,  whenever  you  think  fit  to  plead  your  title. 

*  Lov.  You  have  done  well  to  engage  a  fecond,  my 
4  dear ;  for  here  comes  one  will  be  apt  to  call  you  to  an 
4  account  for  your  country  principles.' 

Enter  Lord  Foppington. 

LordFcp.  [To  Lov.]  Sir,  I  am  your  moft  humble  fer- 
vant. 

Lov.  I  wifii  you  joy,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Pop.  Oh,  Lard,  Sir  ! Madam,  your  Lady- 

fhip's  welcome  to  tawn. 

Am.  I  wifh  your  Lordfliip  joy. 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  heavens,  Madam  ! • 

Lo<v.  My  Lord,  this  young  lady  is  a  relation  of  my 
wife's. 

LoraFop.  [Saluting  her.]  The  beatifulleft  race  of  peo 
ple  upon  earth,  rat  me.  Dtur  7.  o v-elefs,  I  am  overjoyed 
to  fee  you  have  brought  your  lumiiy  to  tawn  again :  I  am, 

flap  my  vitals.- [4/tae.'}  For  I  defign  to  He  with  your 

wife [To  Am.]  Far  Gad's  fake,  Madam,  haw  has 

your 
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your  Ladyfhip  been  nblc  to  fubfift  thus  long,  under  the 
fatigue  of  a  country  lite  ? 

Aman.  My  life  has  been  very  far  from  that,  my  Lord, 
it  has  been  a  very  quiet  one. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  that's  the  fatigue  I  fpeak  of,  Madam  : 
for  'tis  impoffible  to  be  quiet,  without  thinking :  now 
thinking  is  to  me  the  greateft  fatigue  in  the  world. 

Am.   Does  not  your  Lordfhip  love  reading  then? 

Lord  pop.  Oh,  paffionately,  Madam But  I  never 

think  of  what  I  read. 

Her.  Why,  can  your  Lordfhip  read  without  thinking  ? 

Lonl  Fop.  Oh,  lard Can  your  Lady  (hip  pray  with 
out  devotion— —Madam  ? 

Am.  Well,  I  muft  own  I  think  books  the  bell  enter 
tainment  in  the  world. 

Lord  Fop  I  am  fo  much  of  your  Ladyfhip's  mind, 
Madam,  that  I  have  a  private  gallery,  where  I  walk  fome- 
times,  is  furnifhed  with  nothing  but  books  and  looking- 
glaiies.  Madam.  I  have  gilded  them,  and  ranged  them 
Ib  prettily,  before  gad,  it  is  the  moft  entertaining  thing 
in  the  world  to  walk  and  look  upon  them. 

Am  Nay,  I  love  a  neat  library  too  ;  but  'tis,  I  think, 
the  innde  of  a  book  fliould  recommend  it  moft  to  ns. 

Lord  Fop.  That,  I  muft  confefs,  I  am  not  altogether  fo 
fand  of:  far  to  my  mind  the  infideof  a  book,  is  to  enter 
tain  one's  felf  with  the  forced  product  of  another  man's 
brain.  Now,  I  think,  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding, 
may  be  much  diverted  with  the  natural  fprauts  of  his 
own.  But  to  fay  the  truth,  Madam,  let  a  man  love  read 
ing  never  fo  well,  when  once  he  comes  to  know  this 
tawn,  he  finds  fo  many  better  ways  of  paffing  away  the 
four  and  twenty  hours,  that 'twere  ten  thoufand  pities  he 
fliould  confumehis  time  in  that.  Far  example,  Madam, 
my  life  ;  my  life,  Madam,  is  a  perpetual  ftream  of  plea- 
fure,  that  glides  through  with  fuch  a  variety  of  enter 
tainments,  I  believe  the  wifeft  of  our  anceftors  never  had 
the  lead  conception  of  any  of  rhem.  I  rife,  Madam,  about 
ten  o'clock.  I  don't  rife  fooner,  becoufe  'tis  the  worft 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  completion  j  nat  that  I  pretend 
to  be  a  beau  ;  but  a  man  muft  endeavour  to  look  whole- 
fome,  left  he  makes  fo  naufeous  a  figure  in  the  fide-bax, 
the  ladies  fhould  be  compelled  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the 
C  2  play. 
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play.  So  at  ten  o'clock,  I  fay,  I  rife.  Naw,  if  I  find  it  a. 
good  day,  1  refolve  to  take  a  turn  in  the  park,  and  fee  the 
ink;  women  ;  fo  huddle  on  my  clothes,  and  get  drefied  by 
one.     If  it  be  nafty  weather,  I  take  a  turn  in  the  choco 
late  houfe  ;  where,  as  you  walk,  Madam,  you  have  the 
prett'ieft  profpe£tin  the  world  :  you  have  looking  glafTes. 
all  around  you But  I'm  afraid  I  tire  the  company. 

Ber.  Not  at  all  ;  pray  goon. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  then,  ladies,  from  thence  I  go  to  din 
ner  at  Lacket's,  and  there  you  are  fo  nicely  and  delicately 
ferved,  that,  llap  my  vitals,  they  can  compofe  you  adifli, 
no  bigger  than  a  faucer,  ihall  come  to  fifty  ftiillings ;  be 
tween  eating  my  dinn-er,  and  waihing  my  mouth,  ladies, 
I  fpend  my  time,  till  I  go  to  the  play  ;  where,  till  nine 
o'clock,  I  entertain  myfelf  with  looking  upon  the  com 
pany  ;  and  ufually  difpofeof  one  hour  more  in  leading 
them  aut.  So  there's  twelve  of  the  four  and  twenty 
pretty  well  over.  The  other  twelve,  Madam,  are  dif- 
pofed  of  in  two  articles :  in  the  firfl  four  I  toaft  myfelf 
firunk,  and  in  t'other  eight  I  ileep  myfelf  fober  again. 
Thus,  ladies,  you  fee  my  life  is  an  eternal  raimd  O 
t>f  deligjus. 

y^'-v.  'Tis  :i  heavenly  one,  indeed. 

slm.  But,  my  Lord, 'you  beaus  fpend  a  great  deal  of 
your  time  in  intrigues.  'You  have  given  us  no  account  of 
them  yet. 

Lorti  Fop,  [dfiJe.]  Soh,  (he  would  enquire  into  my 

amours That's  jealoufy— — She  begins  to  be  in 

love  with  me.  [To  Aman.]  Why,  Madam as  to  time 

for  my  intrigues,  I  ufually  make  detachments  of  it  from 
my  other  pleafures,  according  to  exigency.  Far  your 
Lady  {hip  may  pleafe  to  take  notice,  that  thofe  who  in- 
rtigue  with  women  of  quality,  have  rarely  occalion  tor 
above  half  an  hour  at  a  time  :  people  of  that  rank  being 
under  thofe  decorums,  they  can  feldom  give  you  a  larger 
view,  than  will  juft  ferve  to  (hoot  them  flying.  So  that 
the  courfe  of  my  other  pleafures  is  not  very  much  in 
terrupted  by  my  amours. 

Love.  But  your  Lordfliip  now  is  become  a  pillar  of  the 
ftate  ;  you  muft  attend  the  weighty  affairs  ot  the  nation. 

Lord  fflf.    Sir,— - — as   to  weighty  affairs 1   leave 
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them  to  weighty  heads.    I  never  intend  mine  {hall  be  a 
burden  to  my  body. 

Love.  Oh,  but  you'll  find  the  houfe  will  expeft  your 
attendance. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  you'll  find  the  houfe  will  compound  for 
my  appearance. 

Love.  But  your  friends  will  take  it  ill  if  you  don't  at 
tend  their  particular  caufes. 

Lord  fop.  Not,  Sir,  if  I  come  time  enough  to  give 
them  my  particular  vote. 

Ber.  But  pray,  my  Lord,  how  do  you  difpofe  of  your 
felf  on  Sundays  ?  for  that,  methinks,  mould  hand  wretch 
edly  on  your  hands. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  faith,    Madam  Sunday   >       •  • 

is  a  vile  day,  I  muft  confefs ;  I  intend  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  that  players  may  work  upon  it,  as  well 
as  the  hackney  coaches.  Though  this  I  muft  fay  for 
the  government,  it  leaves  us  the  churches  to  entertain 
us  But  then  again,  they  begin  fo  abominably  ear 

ly,  a  man  muft  rife  by  candle-light  to  get  drefled  by  the 
pfalm. 

Ber.  Pray,  which  church  does  your  Lordihip  moft 
oblige  with  your  prefence  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Oh  St.  James's,  Madam There's  much 

the  beft  company. 

Am.  Is  there  good  preaching  too  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why  faith,  Madam 1  can't  tell.     A 

man  muft  have  very  little  to  do  there,  that  can  give  an 
account  of  the  fermon. 

Ber.  You  can  give  us  an  account  of  the  ladies,  at  leaft. 

Lord  Fop.  Or  I  deferve  to  be  excommunicated — Theve 
is  my  Lady  Tattle,  my  Lady  Prate,  my  Lady  Titter,  my 
Lady  Leer,  my  Lady  Giggle,  and  my  Lady  Grin  :  thefe 
jit  in  the  front  of  the  boxes,  and  all  cnarch-tinie  are 
the  prettieft  company  in  the  world,  ftap  my  vitals.  \To 
Aman.]  May'not  we  hope  for  the  honour  to  fee  you  Lady- 
fhip  added  to  our  fociety,  Madam  ? 

Am.  Alas,  my  Lord,  I  am  the  worft  company  in  the 
world  at  church  :  I'm  apt  to  mind  the  prayers,  or  the 

fermon,  or 

Lord  Fop.  One  is  indeed  ftrangely  apt  at  church  to 

tmnd  what  one  fhould  not  do.    But  I  hope,  Madam,  at 

C  3  one 
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one  time  or  other,  I  (hall  have  the  honour  to  lead  your 
Ladymip  to  your  coach  there.  [AJide.]  Methinks  (he 
ieerns  ftrangely  pleafed  with  every  thing  I  fay  to  her— 
rris  a  vaft  pleafure  to  receive  encouragement  from  a  wo 
man  before  her  hufband's  face — I  have  a  good  mind  to 
purfue  my  concjueit,  and  fpeak  the  thing  plainly  to  her 
at  once — 'Egad  1'il  do't,  and  that  in  fo  cavalier  a  man 
ner,  (lie  ihall  be  furprifed  at  it  Ladies,  I'll  take  my 
leave  :  I'm  afraid  I  begin  to  grow  troublefome  with  the 
length  of  my  vifit. 

A  man.  Your  Lordfhip  is   too  entertaining  to   grow 
troublefome  any  where. 

Lord  Fop.  [Afide.]  That  now  was  as  much  as  if  me  had 

laid Pray  lie  with  me.     I'll  let  her  fee  I'm  quick  of 

apprehenfion*  [To  Aman.]  Oh,  lard,  Madam,  I  had  like 
to  ha\e  forgot  a  fecrer,  I  rnuit  needs  tell  your  Lad)  fhip.. 
[To  Love.]  Ned,  you  muft  not  be  fo  jealous  now  as  to 
liilen. 

Love.  Not  I,  my  Lord ;  I'm  too  faihionable  a  huf- 
band  to  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  my  wife. 

Lora  Fop,  [To  Aman.  freezing  her  band.'}  I  am  in  love 
with  you  to  defperation,  itrike  me  fpeechlefs. 

Am.  [Giving  him  a  box  o'tbe  far.]  Then  thus  I  return 
yourpaiikm An  impudent  fool ! 

Lord  Fop.  Gad's  curfe,  Madam,  I'm  a  peer  of  the 
realm.. 

Love.  Hey !  what  the  devil  do  you  affront  my  wife, 
Sir  ?  'Nay,  then — [They  draw  and  figbt.  The  ^vaomen  run, 
Jhrieking  for  help. 

Am.  Ah!  What  has  my  folly  done?  '  Help  !  Mur- 
*  der  !  help  !  Part  them,  for  heaven's  fake.' 

Lord  Fop.  [Falling  lack*  anJ  leaning  upon  bis  facord.] 

Ah- quite  through  the  body Stap  my  vitals. 

Enter  Servants. 

Love.  [Running  to  him.']  I  hope  I  han't  killed  the  fool 
however — Bear  him  up  !  Where's  your  wound  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Juft  through  the  guts. 

Low.  Callafurgeon  there  :  unbutton  him  quickly. 

Lord  Fop.  Ay.  pray  make  haftc. 

Love.  This  mifchief  you  may  thank  yourfelf  for. 

Lord  Fop.  I  may  fo— Love's  the  devil  indeed,  Ned. 

4  Enter 
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Enter  Syringe  and  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  Mr.  Syringe,  Sir,  was  juft  going  by  the 
door. 

Lord  Fop.  He's  the  welcomed  man  alive. 

Syr.  Stand  by,  ftand  by,  Hand  by.  Pray,  gentlemen, 
fland  by.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Did  you  never  fee 
a  man  run  through  the  body  before  ?  Pray  itand  by. 

Lord  Fop.  Ah,  Mr.  Syringe I'm  a  dead  man. 

Syr.  A  dead  man,  and  I  by 1  fliould  laugh  to  fee 

that,  'egad. 

Love.  Pr'ythee,  don't  {land  prating,  but  look  upon  his 
wound. 

Syr.  Why,  what  if  I  won't  look  upon  his  wound  tj>is 
hour,  Sir? 

Love.  Why  then  he'll  bleed  to  death,  Sir. 

Syr.  Why  then  I'll  fetch  him  to  life  again,  Sir. 

Love.  'Slife,  he's  run  through  the  guts,  I  tell  thee. 

Syr.  Would  he  were:run  through  the  heart,  I  fliould  get 
the  more  credit  by  his  cure.  Now  I  hope  you  are  fa- 

tisfied  ? Come,  now  let  me  come  at  him ;  now  let 

me  come  at  him.  [Stewing  bis  wound.]  Oons,  what  a  gam 
is  here  !— Why,  Sir,  a  man  may  drive  a  coach  and  fix 
horfes  into  your -body. 

Lord  Fop.  Ho 

Syr.  Why,  what  the  devil  have  you  run  the  gentle-' 
man  through  with  a  fcythe  ? — [Afidc.]  A  little  prick  be 
tween  thefkin  and  the  ribs,  that's  all. 

Love.  Let  me  fee  his  wound. 

Syr.  Then  you  mail  drefs  it,  Sir  ;  for  if  any  body  looks- 
upon  it,  I  won't. 

Love.  Why,  thou  art  the  verieft  coxcomb  I  ever  faw. 

Syr.  Sir,  I  am  not  mailer  of  my  trade  for  nothing. 

Lord  Fop.  Surgeon! 
.  Syr.  Well,  Sir. 

Lord  Fop,  Is  there  any  hopes  ? 

Syr.  Hopes !— — I  can't  tell What  are  you  willing 

to  give  for  your  cure  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Five  hundred  paundswith  pleafure. 

Syr.  Why  then  perhaps  there  may  be  hopes.     But  we 
muft  avoid   further   delay.     Here,  help  the  gentleman 
into  a  chair,  and  carry  him  to  my  houle  prefently,  that's 
the  propereft  place,  \AJtde.]  to  bubble  him  out  of 'his  mo 
ney. 
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ney.  Come,  a  chair,  a  chair  quickly There,  in  with 

him.  ['They  put  hint  into  a  chair. 

Lord  Fop.  Dear  Lovelefs Adieu.  If  I  die 1 

forgive  thee ;  and  if  I  live 1  hope  thou  wilt  do  as 

much  by  me.  I  am  very  forry  you  and  I  fhould  quarrel; 
but  I  hope  here's  an  end  on't,  for  if  you  are  fatisfied — — 
I  am. 

Love.  I  mail  hardly  think  it  worth  my  profecuting  any 
further,  fo  you  may  be  at  reft,  Sir. 

Lord  Fop.  Thou  art  a  generous  fellow,  ftrike  me  dumb. 
[Afide.~\  But  thou  haft  an  impertinent  wife,  ftap  my 
•vitals. 

Syr.  So,  carry  him  off,  carry  him  off,  we  (hall  have 

him  prate  himielf  into  a  fever  by  and  by  ;  carry  him  off. 

[Exit  Servant  with  Lord  Foppington. 

Am.  Now  on  my  knees,  my  dear,  let  me  a  Ik  your  par 
don  for  my  indifcretion,  my  own  I  never  fliall  obtain. 

Love.  Oh,  there's  no  harm  done  :  you  ferved  him  well, 

Am.  He  did  indeed  deferve  it.  But  I  tremble  to  think 
how  dear  my  indifcreet  refentment  might  have  coft  you. 

Love.  Oh,  no  matter,  never  trouble  yourfelf  about 
that. 

*  Ber.  For  heaven's  fake,  what  was't  he  did  to  you  ? 

*  Am.  Oh,  nothing  ;  he  only  fqueezed  me  kindly  by 
the  hand,  and  frankly  offered  me  a  coxcomb's  heart. 
I  know  I  was  to  blame  to  refent  it  as  I  did,  fince  no 
thing  but  a  quarrel  could  enfue.     But  the  fool  fo  fur- 
prized  me  with  his  infolence,  I  was  not  miftrefs  of  my 
fingers. 

*  Her.  Now  I  dare  fwear  he  thinks  you  had  them  at 
*  great  command,  they  obeyed  you  fo  readily.' 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor.  Save  you,  fave  you,  good  people;  I'm  glad  to 
find  you  all  alive  ;  I  met  a  wounded  peer  carrying  off; 
for  heaven's  fake  what  was  the  matter  ? 

Love.  Oh,  a  trifle  !  he  would  have  lain  with  my  wife 
before  my  face,  fo  fhe  obliged  him  with  a  box  of  the  ear, 
and  I  run  him  through  the  body  :  that  was  all. 

Wor.  Bagatelle  on  all  fides.  But,  pray,  Madam,  how 
long  has  this  noble  lord  been  an  humble  fervant  of  yours  ? 

Am.  This  is  the  firft  I  have  heard  on't.  So,  I  fuppofe, 
'tis  his  quality,  more  than  his  love,  has  brought  him  into 

this 
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this  adventure.  He  thinks  his  title  an  authentic  pair- 
port  to  every  woman's  heart,  below  the  degree  of  a 
peerefs. 

War.  He's  coxcomb  enbugh  to  think  any  thing.  But 
I  would  not  have  you  brought  into  trouble  for  him  :  I 
hope  there's  no  danger  of  his  life? 

Love.  None  at  all :  he's  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
roguifti  furgeon,  who,  I  perceive,  defigns  to  frighten  a 
little  money  out  of  him.  But  I  faw  his  wound,  'tis  no 
thing  ;  he  may  go  to  the  play  to-night,  if  he  pleafes. 

Wor.  I'm  glad  you  have  corre&ed  him  without  farther 
mifchief.  And  now,  Sir,  if  thefe  ladies  have  no  farther 
fervice  for  you,  you'll  oblige  me  if  you  can  go  to  the 
place  I  fpoke  to  you  of  t'other  day. 

Lov.  With  all  my  heart.     [Afde.]  Tho'  I  could  wifh, 
methinks,  to  ftay  and  gaze  a  little  longer  on  that  crea 
ture.     Good  gods !  how  beautiful  file  is — But  what  have 
I  to  do  with  beauty  ?    I  have  already  had  my  portion,- 
and  mull  not  covet  more.    Come,  Sir,  when  you  pleafe. 

[To  Wor. 

War*  Ladies,  your  fervant. 

dm.  Mr.  Lovelefs,  pray  one  word  with  you  before 
you  go. 

Lov-  '[7*  Wor.]  I'll  overtake  you*  Sir.'  What  would 
my  dear  r  [Exit  Worthy. 

Am'f  Only  a  woman's  foolifli  queftion.  How  do  you 
like  mjy  coulin  here  ? 

Lov.  Jealous  already,  Amanda  ? 

Am.  Not  at  all  ;  I  afk  you  for  another  reafon. 

Lov.  [AJidc.~\  Whate'er  her  reafon  be,  I  muft  not 
tell  her  ti  ue.  [To  Aman.]  Why,  I  confefs  fhe's  handfome. 
But  you  muft  not  think  I  flight  your  kinfwoman,  if  I 
oxvn  to  you,  of  all  the  women  who  may  claim  that  cha 
racter,  ihe  is  the-laft  would  triumph  in  my  heart. 

Mm.  I'm  iatisiied. 

Lov.  Now  tell  me  why  you  alk'd  ? 

Am.  At  night  I  will.     Adieu. 

Lov.  I'm  yours.   [K'ljjing  her.'}  [Exit  Lov. 

Am.  [Ajtdc.]  I'm  glacj  to  find  he  does  not  like  her  ; 
for  I  have  a  great  mind  to  perfuade  her  to  come  and  live 
with  me.  [To  Ber.]  Now,  dear  Berinthia,  let  me  enquire 
a  little  into  your  affairs:  for  J  do  allure  you,  I  am 

enough 
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enough  your  friend,   to  intereft   myfelf  in  every  thing : 
that  concerns  you. 

Ber,  You  formerly  have  giv£n  me  fuch  proofs  On't,  I 
fhould  be  very  much  to  blame  to  doubt  it ;  I  am  forry 
I  have  no  fecrets  to  truft  you  with,  that  I  might  con 
vince  you  how  entire  a  confidence  I  durft  repofe  in 
you. 

Am.  Why  is  it  pcflible,  that  one  fo  young  and  beautU 
iul  as  you,  fliou'd  live  and  have  no  fecrets  ? 

Ber.  What  fecrets  do  you  mean  ? 

Am.  Lovers. 

Ber.  O  twenty;  but  not  one  fecret  one  amongft  'em. 
Lovers  in  this  age  have  too  much  honour  to  do  any  thing 
under-hand  ;  they  do  all  above-board. 

Am.  That  now,  methinks,   would  make  me  hate  a 
'*  man. 

*  Ber.  But  the  women  of  the  town   are  of  another 
mind  :  for  by  this  means  a  lady  may  (with  the  expence 

-of  a  few  coquet  glances)  lead  twenty  fools  about  in  a 
iking,  for  two  or  three  years  together.  Whereas,  if 
flie  fhould  allow  'em  greater  favours,  and  oblige  them  to 
fecrecy,  me  would  not  keep  one  of  'em  a  fortnight. 

*  Am.  There's  foniething  indeed  in  that  to  fatisfy  the 
vanity  of  a  woman  ;  but  I  can't  comprehend  how  the 
men  find  their  account  in  it. 

4  Ber.  Their  entertainment,  I  muft  confefs,  is  a  rid 
dle  to  me  :  for  there's  very  few  of  them  ever  get  far 
ther  than  a  bow  and  an  ogle.  I  have  half  a  fcore  for 
my  fliare,  who  follow  me  all  over  the  town  ;  and  at 
the  play,  the  Park,  and  the  church,  do  (with  their  eyes) 
fay  the  violent'ft  things  to  me — But  I  never  hear  any 
more  of  'em. 

*  Am.  What  can  be  the  reafon  of  that  ? 

*  Ber,  One  reafon  is,  they  don't  know  how  to  go  far 
ther.     They  have  had  fo  httle  practice,  they  don't  un- 
derftand  the  trade.     But  beiides  their  ignorance,  you 
muft  know,  there  is  not  one  of  my  half  fcore  lovers,  but 
what  follows  halt  a  fcore  miftrcfles.     Now  their  af 
fections  being  di viced  a    ongft  fo  many,  are  not  ftrong 
enough  for  any  one,   to  make  'em  purfue  her  to  the 
purpoie.   Like  a  young  puppy  in  a  warren,  they  have  a 
flirt  at  all,  and  catch  none. 

«  An. 
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e  Am*  Yet  they  feem  to  have  a  torrent  of  love  to  dif- 

*  pofe  of. 

*  Ber.  They  have  fo :  but  'tis  like  the  river  of  a  mo- 

*  dern  philofopher  (whole  works,  tho'  a  woman,  I  have 
'  read)  it  fets  out  with  a  violent  ftream,  fplits  in  a  thou- 

*  fand  branches,  and  is  all  loft  in  the  fands. 

*  Am.  But  do  you  think  this  river  of  love  runs  all  its 
courfe  without  doing  any  mifchief  ?    Do  you  think  it 
overflows  nothing? 

4  Ber.  O  yes ;  'tis  true,  it  never  breaks  into  any  body's 
ground  tha't  has  the  leaft  fence  about  it  ;  but  overflows 
all  the  commons  that  lie  in  its  way.  And  this  is  the 
utmoit  achievement  of  thofe  dreadful  champions  ia 
the  field  of  love— the  beau.' 

Am.  But  pr'ythee,  Berinthia,  inftrucl  me  a  little  far 
ther  i  for  I  am  fo  great  a  novice,  I'm  altnoft  afhamed 
oii't.  My  hufband's  leaving  me  whilft  I  was  young  and 
fond,  threw  me  into  that  depth  of  dilcontent,  that  ever 
iince  I  have  led  fo  private  and  reclufe  a  life,  my  igno 
rance  is  icarce  conceivable.  I  therefore  fain  woa'd  be 
initrucled  :  not  (Heaven  knows)  that  what  you  call  in 
trigues  have  any  charms  for  me  :  the  pradic  part  of  all 
unlawful  love  is— 

Ber.  O  'tis  abominable  :  but  for  the  fpeculative;  that 
we  mull  all  confefs,  is  entertaining.  The  converfation 
of  all  the  virtuous  women  in  the  town  turns  upon  that 
and  new  clothes. 

Am.  Pray  be  fo  juft  then  to  me,  to  believe,  'tis  with  a 
world  of  innocency  I  would  enquire,  whether  you  think 
thofe  women  we  call  women  of  reputation,  do  really 
'fcape  all  other  men,  as  they  do  thofe  fhadows  of  'em, 
the  beaus. 

Ber,  O  no,  Amanda  :  there  a  fort  of  men  make  dread 
ful  work  amongft  'em  :  men  that  may  be  called,  the  beaus 
antipathy  ;  for  they  agree  in  nothing  but  walking  upon 
two  legs.  Thefe  have  brains  :  the  beau  has  none. 
Thefe  are  in  love  with  their  miflrefs :  the  beau  with 
himfelf.  They  take  care  of  her  reputation  :  he's  in- 
duftrious  to  deflroy  it.  They  are  decent  :  he's  a  fop* 
They  are  men  :  he's  an  afs. 

Am.  If  this  be  their  character,  I  fancy  we  had  here 
e'en  now  a  pattern  of  'em  both. 
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Ber«   His  Lordfllip  and  Mr.  Worthy. 

Am.  The  fame. 

Ber.  As  for  the  Lord  he's  eminently  fo  :  and  for  the 
other,  I  can  allure  you,  there's  not  a  man  in  town  who 
has  a  better  intereft  with  the  women,  that  are  worth  hav 
ing  an  intereft  with.  -But  'tis  all  private  :  '  he's  like  a 

*  back-ftair  minifter  at  court,  who,  whilfl  the  reputed 

*  favourites  are  fauntering  in  the  bed-chamber,  is  ruling 

*  the  roaft  in  the  clofet.  <% 

Ant.  *  He  anfwers  then  the  opinion  I  had  ever  of 

*  him.     Heaven's  !  what  a  difference  there  is  between  a 

*  man  like  him,  and  that  vain  naufeous  fop,  Sir  Novelty. 

*  [Taking  her  hand.~y     I  muft  acquaint  you  with  a  fecret, 
couiin  ;   'tis  not  that  fool  alone  has  talk'd  to  me  of  love, 
Worthy  has  been  tampering  too  :   'tis  true,  he  has  done 
it  in  vain :  not  all  his   charms  or  art  have  power   to 
{hake  me.     My  love,  my  duty,  and  my  virtue,  are  fuch 
faithful  guards,  I  need  not  fear  my  heart  mould  e'er  be 
tray  me.     But  what  I  wonder  at  is  this  :  I  find  I  did  not 
flart  at  his  propofal,  as  when  it  came  from  one  whom  I 
contemn'd.      '  I   thefore  mention  this  attempt,    that  I 

may  learn  from  you  whence  it  proceeds  ;  that  vice, 
which  cannot  change  its  nature,  fliould  fo  far  change  at 
leaft  its  fliape,  as  that  the  felf-fame  crime  propofed  from 
one  fliall  feem  a  moniter  gaping  at  your-  ruin,  when 
from  another  it  mall  look  fo  kind,  as  tho'  it  were  your 
friend,  and  never  meant  to  harm  you.'  Whence  think 
you,  can  this  difference  proceed  ?  For  'tis  not  love,  Hea 
ven  knows. 

Ber,  O  no  ;  I  wou'd  not  for  the  world  believe  it  were. 
-But  poffibly,  fliould  there  a  dreadful  fentence  pals-  upon 
you,  to  undergo  the  rage  of  both  their  pailions ;  the 
pain  you  apprehend  from  one  might  feem  fo  trivial  to  the 
other,  the  danger  would  not  quite  fo  much  alarm  you. 

Am.  Fy,  fy,  Berinthia,  you  would  indeed  alarm  me, 
could  you  incline  me  to  a  thought,  that  all  the  merit  of 
mankind  combined,  could  fliake  that  tender  love  I  bear 
my  hufband  :  no,  he  (its  triumphant  in  my  heartr  and 
.nothing  can  dethrone  him. 

*  Ber.  But  fliould  he  abdicate  again,    do  you  think 

*  you  fliould  preferve   the  throne   ten  tedious   winters 

*  more,  in  hopes  of  his  return  ? 

«  Am. 
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*  Am.  Indeed  I  think  he  fhould.     Tho'  I  confefs,  afte.i* 

*  thofe  obligations  he  has  to  me,  mould  he  abandon  me 
'  once  more,  my  heart   would   grow  extremely    urgent 

*  with  me  to  root  him  thence,    and  cait  him   out  for 

*  ever.* 

Eer.  Were  I  that  thing  they  call  a  flighted  wife,  fome 
body  fhould  run  the  rifque  of  being  that  thing  they  call— - 
ahuiband. 

Am.  O  fy,  Berinthia,  no  revenge  mouMever  be  taken 
againft  a  hufband  :  but  to  wrong  his  bed  is  a  vengeance, 
which  of  all  vengeance 

Ber.  Is  the  iweeteil,  ha,  ha/ ha  !    Don't  I  talk  madly  > 

Am.  Madly  indeed. 

Ber.  Yet  I'm  very  innocent. 

Am.  That  I  dare  tvvear  you  are.  I  know  how  to  make 
allowances  for  your  humour  :  You  were  always  very  en 
tertaining  company  ;  but  I  find  fince  marriage  and  wi 
dowhood  have  fliewn  you  the  world  a  little,  .you  are  very 
much  improved. 

Be,-.  \_AJlde. \  Alack-a-clay,  there  has  gone  more  than 
that  to  improve  me,  it  me  knew  all. 

Ant.  For  Heaven's  fake,  Berinthia,  tell  me  what  way 
I  (hall  take  to  perfuade  you  to  come  and  live  with  me  ? 

Bcr.  Why,  one  way  in  the  world  there  is and 

but  one. 

Am.  Pray  which  is  that  ? 

Bcr.  It  is  to  allure  me — I  (hall  be  very  welcome. 

Am.  If  that  be  all,  you  flvall  e'en  lie  here  to-night. 


er.  To-night 


Yes,  to-night. 

Ber.  Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  will  think  me 
mad. 

Am.  Let  'em  think  what  they  pleafe. 

Ber.  Say  you  fo,  Amanda  ?  Why  then  they  mall  think 
what  they  pleafe  :  for  I'm  a  young  widow,  and  I  care  rioc 
what  any  body"  thinks.  Ah,  Amanda!  it's  a  delicious 
thing  to  be  a  young  widow.  " 

Am.  You'll  hardly  make  me  think  fo. 

Ber.  Phu,  becauie  you  are  in  lore  with  your  hufband ; 
but  that  is  not  every  woman's  cafe. 

Am*  I  hope  'twas  yours  at  lead, 

D  Ber. 
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Her.  Mine,  fay  ye  ?  Now  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell 
you  a  lie,  but  I  ihould  do  it  Ib  aukwardly,  you'd  find  me 
out. 

Am.  Then  e'en  fpeak  the  truth* 

Ecr.  Shall  I?— -Then,  after  all,  I  did  love  him,  Aman 
da — as  a  nun  does  penance. 

Am*  Why  did  not  you  refufe  to  marry  him  then  ? 

Ber.  Becaufemy  mother  would  have  whipped  me. 

Am.  How  did  you  live  together  ? 

Ber.  Like  man  and  wife  -  afunder.  He  lov'd  the  coun 
try,  I  the  town ;  he  hawks  and  hounds,  I  coaches  and 
equipage;  he  eating  and  drinking,  I  carding  and  play 
ing  j  he  the  found  of  a  horn,  I  the  fqueak  of  a  fiddle; 
we  were  dull  company  at  table,  worfe  a-bed  :  Whenever 
we  met,  we  gave  one  another  the  fpleen  ;  and  never 
agreed  but  once,  which  was  about  lying  alone. 

Am.  But  tell  me  one  thing  truly  and  fmcerely. 

'  Ber.  What's  that  ?' 

Am.  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  jars,  did  not  his  death 
at  laft,  extremely  trouble  you  ? 

Ber.  O  yes :  *  not  that  my  prefent  pangs  were  fo  very 
*  violent,  but  the  after-pains  were  intolerable.'  I  was 
forced  to  wear  a  beaftly  widow's  band  a  twelvemonth 
for't. 

Am.  Women,!  find,  have  different  inclinations. 

Bcr.  Women,  I  find,  keep  different  company.  When 
your  hufband  ran  away  from  you,  if  you  had  fallen  into 
fome  of  my  acquaintance,  'twou'd  have  fav'd  you  many 
a  tear.  But  you  go  and  live  with  a  grandmother,  a  bi- 
ihop,  and  an  old  nurfe,  which  was  enough  to  make  any 
woman  break  her  heart  for  her  hufband.  Pray,  Aman 
da,  if  ever  you  are  a  widow  again,  keep  yourlelf  fo,  as 
Ido. 

Am.  Why,  do  you  then  refolve  you'll  never  marry  ? 

Ber.  O  no  ,•   I  refolve  I  will. 

Am.  How  fo  ? 

JSer.  That  I  never  may. 

Am*  You  banter  me. 

Ber.  Indeed  I  don't.  But  I  confider  I'm  a  woman, 
and  form  my  refolutions  accordingly. 

Am.  Well,  my  opinion  is,  form  what  refolution  you 
will,  matrimony  will  be  the  end  on't. 

Jfcr, 
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£f)\  Faith  it  won't. 

Am.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Her.  I'm  fure  on't. 

Am.  Why,  do  you  thiuk  'tis  impofiible  for  you  to  fall 
in  love  ? 

Scr.  No. 

Am.  Nay,  but  to  grow  fo  paffionately  fond,  that  no 
thing  but  the  man  you  love  can  give  you  reft. 

JBer.   Well,  what  then  ? 

Am.  Why,  then  you'll  marry  him. 

Her.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Am.  Why,  what  can  you  doelfe? 

Ber.  Nothing — but  iit  and  cry. 

Am.  PHia! 

Be ••-.  Ah,  poor  Amanda,  you  have  led  a  country  life  : 
but  if  you'll  confult  the  widows  of  this  town  they'll  tell 
you,  you  {hould  never  take  a  leafe  of  a  houfe  you  can  hire 
for  a  quarter's  warning.  [Exeunt, 

END  of  the  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT      III. 

Enter  Lord  Foppington  and  Servant. 

LORD  FOPPINGTON. 

HEY,  fellow,  let  the  coach  come  to  the  door. 
Serv.  Will  your  lordmip  venture  fo  foon  toexpofe 
yourfelf  to  the  weather  ? 

Lord  Pop,  Sir,  I  will  venture  as  foon  as  I  can,  to  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  to  the  ladies  :  *  tho'  give  me  my  cloak  how- 

*  ever ;  for  in  that  fide-bax,  what  between  the  air  that 
'  comes  in  at  the  door  on  one  fide,    and  the   intolerable 

*  warmth  of  the  mniks  on  t'other,  a    man  gets  Ib  many 
'  heats  and  colds,   'twou'd  deftroy   the   canititution  of  a 

*  harfe. 

Serv.  '  [Putting  on  bis  cloke.f  I  wifh  your  lordftlip 
would  pleafe  to  keep  houfe  a  little  longer ;  I'm  afraid 
your  honour  does  not  well  confider  your  wound. 

Lord  Fop.  My  wound! 1  would  not  be  in  eclipfe 

another  day,  tho'  I  had  as  many  wounds  in  my  guts  as  I 
have  had  in  my  heart. 

D  ^  Enter 
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Enter  Young  Fafhion. 

Ti  Fafi.  Brother,  your  fervant.  How  do  you  find 
yourfelf  to-day  ? 

Lord  Fop.  So  well,  that  I  have  arder'd  my  coach  to 
the  door.  So  there's  no  great  danger  of  death  this  baut, 
Tarn. 

T.  Fa/b.  I'm  very  glad  of  it. 

Lord  Fop.  [A/Me.]  That  I  believe 's  a  lie.  Pr'ythee, 
Tam,  tell  me  one  thing  ;  did  not  your  heart  cut  a  caper 
up  to  younruiuth,  when  you  heard  I  was  run  thro1  the 
bady  ? 

T.  Fajb.  Why  do  you  think  it  fhould  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Becaufe  I  remember  mine  did  fo,  when  I 
heard  my  father  was  fhat  thro'  the  head. 

T.  Fa/b:  It  then  did  very  ill. 

Lord  Fop.  Pr'ythee,  why  fo  ? 

T.  Fafb.  Becaufe  he  us'd  you  very  well. 

Lord  Fop.  Well ! — naw  ftrike  me  dumb,  he  ftarv'd  me. 
He  has  let  me  want  a  thaufand  women  for  want  of  a 
thaufand  paund. 

T.  Fajb.  Then  he  hindered  you  from  making  a  great 
many  ill  bargains ;  for  I  think  no  woman  is  worth  mo 
ney  that  will  take  money. 

Lord  Fop.  If  I  were  a  younger  brother,  I  fhould  think 
fo  too. 

T.  Fa/h.  Why,  is  it  poffible  you  can  value  a  woman 
that's  to  be  bought  > 

Lord  Fop.  Pr'ythee,  why  not  as  well  as  a  pad-nag  ? 

T.  Fa/b.  Becaufe  a  woman  has  a  heart  to  difpofe  of ; 
a  horfe  has  none. 

Lord  Fop.  Look  you,  Tam,  of  all  things  that  belang 
to  a  woman,  I  have  an  averfion  to  her  heart ;  far  when 

once  a  woman  has  given  you  her  heart you  can  never 

get  rid  of  the  reft  of  her  bady.   ' 

T.  Fajb.  This  is  Grange  doctrine  :  but  pray  in  your 
amours  how  is  it  with  you  own  heart  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  my  heart  in  my  amours is  like— 

my  heart  aut  of  my  amours ;  a  la  glace.  My  bady, 
Tam,  is  a  watch  ;  and  my  heart  is  the  pendulum  to  it ; 
whilft  the  finger  runs  raund  to  every  hour  in  the  circle, 
that  flill  beats  the  fame  time. 

T*  Fajh,  Then  you  are  feldom  much  in  love  ? 

;  Lord 
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Lord  Fop.  Never,  flap  my  vitals. 
T.  Fajb.  Why  then  did  you  make  all  this  buftle  about 
Amanda  ? 

Lord  Fep.  Becaufe  fhe  was  a  woman  of  an  infolent 
virtue,  and  I  thought  myfelf  piqu'd  in  honour  to  debauch 
her. 

r.Fa/b.  Very  well,  [d/ide.]  Here's  a  rare  fellow 
for  you,  to  have  the  fpendingof  five  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year.  But  now  for  my  bulinefs  with  him.  [To  Lord 
Fop.]  Brother,  tho'  I  know  to  talk  of  bufinefs  (efpecial- 
ly  of  money)  is  a  theme  not  quite  fo  entertaining  to  you 
as  that  of  the  ladies,  my  neceffities  are  fuch,  I  hope 
you'll  have  patience  to  hear  me. 

Lord  Fop.  The  greatnefs  of  your  neceffities,  Tarn,  is 
the  worft  argument  in  the  warld  for  your  being  patiently 
heard.  I  do  believe  you  are  going  to  make  a  very  good 
fpeech,  but,  ftrike  me  dumb,  it  has  the  worfl  beginning 
of  any  fpeech  I  have  heard  this  twelvemonth. 
T.  Fa/h.  I'm  very  forry  you,  think  fo. 
Lord  Fop.  I  do  believe  thou  art.  But  come,  let's  know 
thy  affair  quickly  ;  for  'tis  a  new  play,  and  I  fliall  be  fo 
rumpled  and  fqueezed  with  preffing  thro'  the  crawd,  to 
get  to  my  fervant,  the  women  will  think  I  have  lain  all 
night  in  my  clothes. 

T.  Fajb.  Why  then  (that  I  may  not  be  the  author  of 
fo  great  a  misfortune)  my  cafe  in  a  word  is  this.  The 
neceflary  expences  of  my  travels  have  fo  much  exceeded 
the  wretched  income  of  my  annuity,  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  mortgage  it  for  five  hundred  pounds,  which  i» 
fpent  ;  fo  that  unlefs  you  are  fo  kind  to  affift  me  in  re 
deeming  it,  I  know  no  remedy  but  to  take  a  purfe. 

Lord  Fop. KWhy  faith,  Tarn — to  give  you  my  fenfe  of 
the  thing,,  I  do  think  taking  a  purfe  the  belt  remedy  in 
the  warld ;  for  if  you  fucceed,  you  are  relieved  that  way ; 
if  you  are  taken — you  are  relieved  t'other. 

T.  Fafb.  Pm  glad  to  fee  you  are  in  fo  pleafant  a  hu 
mour,,!  hope  I  fhall  find  the  effects  on't. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  do  you  then  really  think  it  a  reafona- 
ble  thing  I  fliou'd  give  you  five  hundred  paunds  ? 

T.Fafh.  I  do  not  alk  it  as  a  due,  brother,  lam  willing, 
to  receive  it  as  a  favour. 

D  3  Lord 
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Lord  Fop.  Thau  art  willing  to  receive  it  in  any  haw, 
itrike  me  fpeechlefs.  But  thefe  are  damned  times  to  give 
money  in  :  taxes  are  fo  great,  repairs  fo  exorbitant,  te 
nants  fuch  rogue?,  and  periwigs  fo  dear,  that  the  devil 
take  me,  I  am  reduced  to  that  extremity  in  my  calli,  I 
have  been  iarc'd  to  retrench  in  that  one  article  of  fweet 
pawder,  till  I  have  braught  it  dawn  to  five  guineas  a 
manth.  Now  judge,  Tarn,  whether  I  can  fpare  you  five 
hundred  paunds  ? 

T.  Fajb.  If  you  can't,  I  mufl  ftarve,  that's  all.  [>#&&.] 
Damn  him. 

Lord  Fop.  All  I  can  fay  is,  you  mould  have  been  a 
better  hufband. 

T.  Faflj.  'Oons,  if  you  can't  live  upon  five  thoufand 
a-year,  how  do  you  think  I  fhould  do't  upon  two  hun 
dred  ?  , 

Lord  Fop.  Don't  be  in  a  paffion,  Tam  ;  far  paflion  is  the 
moft  unbecoming  thing  in  the  warld---to  the  face.  Look 
you,  1  don't  love  to  fay  any  thing  to  you  to  make  you  me 
lancholy  ;  but  upon  this  occafion  I  mud  take*  leave  to 
put  you  in  mind,  that  a  running  horfe  does  require  more 
attendance  than  a  coach-horfe.  Nature  has  made  fome 
difference  'twixt  you  and  I. 

T.  Fajb.  Yes,  flie  has  made  you  older.  [Afde.]  Pox 
take  her. 

Lord  Fop*  That  is  nat  all,  Tam. 

T.  Fajb.  Why  what  is  there  elfe  ? 

Lord  Fop.  \_LookingJirft  upon  bimfclf,  then  upon  bis  Iro- 
tlert] Alk  the  ladies. 

T.  Fajb.  Why,  thou  eflence  bottle  !  thou  mulk-cat ! 
doft  thou  then  think  thou  haft  any  advantage  over  me, 
but  what  fortune  has  given  thee  ? 

Lord  Fop.  I  do flap  my  vitals. 

T.  Fajh.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  powerful,  thou 
art  the  prince  of  coxcombs. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir— — I  am'praud  of  being  at  the  head  of 
fo  prevailing  a  party. 

T.  Faflj.  Will  nothing  then  provoke  .thee  ? -Draw, 

coward. 

Lord  Fop.  Look  you,  Tam,  you  know  I  have  always 
taken  you  for  a  mighty  dull  fellow,  and  here  is  one  of 
the  foolifheft  plats  broke  out,  that  I  have  feen  a  long 

time, 
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time.  Your  paverty  makes  your  life  fo  burthenfome  to 
you,  you  would  provoke  me  to  a  quarrel,  in  hopes  either 
to  flip  thro*  my  lungs  into  my  eilate,  or  to  get  yourfelf 
run  thro'  the  guts,  to  put  an  eftd  to  your  pain.  But  J 
will  dilappoint  you  in  both  your  defigns  ;  far  with  the 
temper  of  aphilafapher,  and  the  difcretion  of  a  ftatefman 
.  .  I  will  go  to  the  play  with  my  i  word  in  my  fcabbard. 

[Exit. 

T.  FaJ].\  So  !  Farewel,  {huff-box.     And  now,  confci- 
ence,  I  defy  thee.     Lory  1 


Lory.  Sir. 

T.  Fajb.  Here's  rare  news,  Lory  ;  his  lordfhip  has  gi 
ven  me  a  pill  has  purged  off  all  my  fcruples. 

Lory.  Then  my  heart's  at  eafe  again  :  for  I  have  been 
in  a  lamentable  fright,  Sir,  ever  fince  your  conference  had 
the  impudence  to  intrude  into  your  company. 

T.  Fajb.  Be  at  peace,  it  will  come  there  no  more  : 
my  brother  has  given  it  a  wring  by  the  nofe,  and  I  have 
kicked  it  down  Hairs.  So  run  away  to  the  inn  ;  get  the 
horfes  ready  quickly,  and  bring  them  to  old  Coupler's, 
without  a  moment's  delay. 

Lory.  Then,  Sir,  you  are  going  itraight  about  the  for 
tune. 

T.  Fajb.  I  am  :  away  ;  fly,  Lory. 

Lory.  The  happieft  day  I  ever  faw.  I'm  upon  the 
iving  already.  [Exeunt  fevered  ways, 

SCENE,  a  Garden. 

Enter  Lovelefs  and  a  Servant, 
Lov.  Is  my  wife  within  ? 

Serv.  No,  Sir,  (he  has  been  gone  out  this  half  hour* 
Lov.  'Tis  well  ;  leave  me. 
Sure,  Fate  has  yet  fome  bufinefs  to  be  done, 
Before  Amanda's  heart  and  mine  muft  reft  ; 
Elfe,  why  amongft  thofe  legions  of  her  fex, 
Which  throng  the  world, 
Should  me  pick  out  for  her  companion 
The  only  one  on  earth  * 

Whom  Nature  has  endowed  for  her  undoing  ? 
Undoing  was't,  I  faid  -  Who  fliall  undo  her  ? 
Is  not  her  empire  fix'd  ?  Am  I  not  hers  ? 

*  Did 
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Did  flie  not  refcue  me,  a  groveling  Have, 

When  chain'd  and  bound  by  that  black  tyrant  Vice, 

I  labour'd  in  its  vileft  drudgery  ? 

Did  (he  not  ranfom  me,  and  fet  me  free  ? 

Nay  more : 

When  by  my  follies  funk 

To  a  poor  tatter'd  defpicable  beggar, 

Did  fhe  not  lift  me  up  to  envy'd  fortune, 

Give  me  herfelf,  and  all  that  fhe  poffeft, 

Without  a  thought  of  more  return, 

Than  what  a  poor  repenting  heart  might  make  her  ? 

Han't  fhe  done  this  ?  And  if  fhe  has, 

Am  I  not  ftrongly  bound  to  love  her  for  it  ? 

To  love  her — Why,  do  I  not  love  her  then  ? 

By  earth  and  Heaven  I  do. 

Nay,  I  have  demonftration  that  I  do  : 

For  I  would  facrifice  my  life  to  ferve  her. 

Yet  hold — if  laying  down  my  life 

Be  demonftration  of  my  love, 

What  is't  I  feel  in  favour  of  Berimhia  ? 

Forfhould  me  be  in  danger,  meihinks,  I  could  incline 

To  rifk  it  for  her  fervice  too  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  love 

How  then  fubfifts  my  proof  r [her. 

O,  I  have  foun'd  it  out. 

What  I  would  do  for  one,  is  demonftration  of  my  love ; 
and  if  I'd  do  as  much  for  t'other,  it  there  is  demonftra 
tion  of  my  friendfhip  Ay»  it  muft-  be  fo. 
I  find  I'm  very  much  her  friend.— Yet  let  me  afk  my- 
felf  one  puzzling  c|ueftion  more  :  Whence  fprings 
this  mighty  friendfhip  all  at  once  ?  For  our  acquain 
tance  is  of  a  later  date.  Now  friendfhip's  faid  to  be  a 
plant  of  tedious  growth,  its  root  composed  of  tender 
fibres,  nice  in  their  tafte,  cautious  in  fpreading,  check 
ed  with  the  leaft  corruption  in  the  foil,  long  ere  it 
take,  and  longer  itill  ere  it  appear  to  do  fo  :  whilft 
mine  is  in  a  moment  fllot  fo  high,  and  fixed  fo  fail,  it 
feems  beyond  the  power  of  ftbrms  to  fhake  it.  I  doubt 
it  thrives  too  fafh  [Mufing* 
Enter  Berinthia, 

— Ah,  (lie  here  !-~Nay,  then  take  heed,  my  heart,  for 

there  are  danger*  towards* 
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Her,  What  makes  you  look  fo  thoughtful,  Sir  ?  I  hope 
you  are  not  ill. 

Lot>.  I  was  debating,  Madam,  whether  I  was  fo  or 
not  ;  and  that  was  it  which  made  me  lookfo  thoughtful. 

Ber.  Is  it  then  fo  hard  a  matter  to  decide  ?  I  thought 
nil  people  had  been  acquainted  with  their  own  bodies, 
tho'  tew  people  know  their  own  minds. 

Lov.  What  if  the  difteraper  I  fufpecl  be  in  the  mind  ? 

Bcr.  Why  then  I'll  undertake  to  prefcribe  you  a 
cure. 

Lov.  Alas  1'you  undertake  you  know  not  what. 

Ber.  So  far  at  leaft  then  allow  me  to  be  a  phyfician. 

Lov.  Nay,  I'll  allow  you  fo  yet  farther :  for  I  have 
realcn  to  believe,  fliould  I  put  myfelf  into  your  hands, 
you  would  increafe  my  diftemper. 

Ber.  Perhaps i  might  have  reafons  from  the  college 
not  to  be  too  quick  in  your  cure  ;  for  'tis  poffible,  I 
might  find  ways  to  give  you  often  eafe,  Sir. 

Lov .  Were  I  but  fure  of  that,  I'd  quickly  lay  my 
cafe  before  you. 

Ber.  Whether  you  are  fure  of  it  or  no,  what  rilk  do 
you  run  in  trying  ?  • 

Lev.  O,  a  very  great  one, 

Ber.  How? 

Lov.  You  might  betray  my  diflemper  to  my  wife. 

Ber.  And  fo  lofe  all  my  practice. 

Lov.  Will  you  then  keep  my  fecret  ? 

Ber.  I  will,  if  it  don't  burft  me. 

Lov.  Swear. 

Ber.  I  do.      ' 

Lov.  By  what  ? 

Ber.  By  woman. 

Lov.  That's  fwearing  by  my  deity.  Do  it  by  your 
own,  or  I  fhan't  believe  you. 

Bcr.  By  man  then. 

Lov.  I'm  fatisfied.     Now  hear  my  fymptoms,   and 

five  me  your  advice.     The  firlt  were  thefe  : 
Vhen  'twas  my  chance  to  fee  you  at  the  play, 
A  random  glance  you  threw,  at  firft  alarm'd  me, 
I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from  whence  the  danger  came : 
I  gazed  upon  you,  till  you  fhot  again, 
And  then  my  fears  came  on  me ; 

My 
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My  heart  began  to  pant,  my  limbs  to  tremble, 

My  blood  grew  thin,  my  pulfe  beat  quick, 

My  eyes  grew  hot  and  dim,  and  all  the  frame  of  nature 

Shook  with  apprehenlion. 

'Tis  true,  fome  fmall  recruits  of  refolution 

My  manhood  brought  to  my  ailiftance, 

And  by  their  help  1  made  a'itand  awhile, 

But  found  at  laft  your  arrows  flew  fo  thick, 

They  could  not  fail  to  piarce  me  ; 

So  left  the  field, 

And  fled  for  flicker  to  Amanda's  arms. 

What  think  you  of  thefe  fymptoms,  pray  ? 

Ber.  Feverifh  every  one  of  'em. 
f)ut  what  relief  pray  did  your  wife  afford  you  ? 

Lov.  Why  4  initantly  (lie  let  me  blood  which/  for 
the  prefent  much  -.ifluaged  my  flame.  But  when  I  faw 
you,  out  it  burft  again,  and  raged  with  greater  fury  than 
before.  Nay,  fince  you  now  appear,  'tis  foincreafed, 
that  in  a  moment,  if  you  do  not  help  me,  I  (hall,  whilft 
you  look  on,  confume  to  afhes. 

[Taking  hold  of  her  hand. 

Ber,  [Breaking  from  him.']  O  lard,  let  me  go  j  'tis  the 
plague,  and  we  (hall  all  be  infected. 

Lov.  [Catching  her  in  his  arms^  and  biffing  her.]  Then 
we'll  die  together,  my  charming  angel. 

Ber.  Oged -the  devil's  in  you.    Lord,  let  me  go, 

here's  fomebody  coming. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lady  '  is  come  home,  and '  defires  to 
fpeak  with  you  ;  file's  in  her  chamber. 

Lov.  Tell  her,  I'm  coming.  [Exit  Sew* 

But  before  I  go,  one  glafs  of  nectar  more  to  drink  her 
health. 

Ber.  Stand  off,  or  I  fliall  hate  you,  br  Heavens. 

Lov.  [K'JJing  her.}  In  matters  of  love,  a  woman's 
oath  is  no  more  to  be  minded  than  a  man's. 

.$tr.  Urn 

•Enter-  Worthy. 

War.  Ha  !  what's  here  ?  my  '*  old'  miftrefs,  and  fo 
clofe,  i'faith  !  I  would  not  fpoil  her  fport  for  the  uni- 
verfe.  [He  retires. 
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Bcr.  Oged Now  do  I   pray  to  Heaven,  [Exit 

Lovelefs,  running.'}  with  all  my  heart  and  foul,  that  the 
devil  in  hell  may  take  me,  if  ever — I  was  better  pleafed 
in  my  life — This  man  has  bewitched  me,  that's  certain. 
[Sighing.]  '  Well,  lam  condemned,  but  thanks-  to  Hea- 

*  ven,  I  feel  myfelf  each  moment  more  and  more  pre- 
'  pared  for  my  execution.     Nay,  to  that  degree,  I  don't 
'  perceive  I  have  the  leaft  fear  of  dying.     No,    I  find, 
'  let  the  executioner  be  but  a  man,  and  there's   nothing 
'  willfuffer  with  more  refolution  than  a  woman.     Well, 
'  I  never  had  but  one  intrigue  yet ;    but,  I  confefs,    I 

*  long  to  have  another.     Pray  Heaven  it  end  as  the  firit 

*  did  tho',  that  we  may  both  grow  weary  at  a  time ;  for 

*  'tis  a  melancholy  thing  for  lovers   to  outlive  one  ano- 
«  ther.' 

Enter  Worthy. 

Jfor.  [j4JiJe.~\  This  difcovery's  a  lucky  one,  I  hope  to 
make  a  happy  ufe  on't.  That  gentlewoman  there  is  no 
fool ;  fo  I  fhall  be  able  to  make  her  underftand  her  inte- 
reft.  [5T0Ber.]  Your  fervant,  Madam  ;  I  need  not  alk 
you  how  you  do,  you  have  got  fo  good  a  colour. 

Ber.  No  better  than  I  ufed  to  have,  I  iuppofe. 

ffor.  A  little  more  blood  in  your  cheeks. 

Ber.  The  weather's  hot. 

War.  If  it  were  not,  a  woman  may  have  a  colour. 

£er.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Hror,  Nothing. 

Ber.  Why  do  you  fmile  then  ? 

War.  Becaufe  the  weather's  hot. 

Ber.  You'll  never  leave  roguing,  I  fee  that. 

War.  \Puttingbisfinger  to  bl$  nofe.'}  You'll' never  leave 
—I  fee  that. 

Ber.  Well,  I  can't  imagine  what  you  drive  at.  Pray 
tell  me  what  you  mean  ? 

War.  Do  you  tell  me,  it's  the  fame  thing  ? 

Ber.  I  can't. 

War.  Guefs  ! 

Ber.  I  fliall  guefs  wrong. 

IVor.  Indeed  you  won't. 

Ber.  Pflia  !  either  tell,  or  let  it  alone. 

War.  Nay,  rather  than  let  it  alone,  I  will  tell.  But 
firft  1  muft  put  you  in  mind,  that  after  what  has  pad 


ie- 
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'twixt  you  and  I,  very  few  things  ought  to  be  fecrets  be 
tween  us. 

Ber.  Why,  what  fecrets  do  we  hide?  I  know  of  none. 

Wor.  Yes,  there  are  two  j  one  I  have  hid  from  you, 
and  t'other  you  would  hide  from  me.  You  are  fend  of 
Lovelefs,  which  I  have  difcovered  ;  and  I  am  fond  of 
his  wife- ' 

£er.  WhicK"  I  have  difcovered. 

Wor.  Very  well,  now  I  confefs  your  difcovery  to  be 
true  :  what  do  you  fay  to  mine  ? 

Ber.  Why,  I  confefs — I  would  fwear  'twere  falfe, 

if  I  thought  you  were  fool  enough  to  believe  me. 

'  Wor.  Now  am  I  almoft  in  love  with  you  again.  Nay, 

I  don't  know  but  I  might  be  quite  fo,  had  I  made  one 

fhort  campaign  with  Amanda.     Therefore,  if  you  find 

'twould  tickle  your  vanity,  to  bring  me  down  once  more 

to  your  lure,  e'en  help  me  quickly  to  difpatch  her  buli- 

nefs,  that  I  may  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  but  to  apply 

myfelf  to  yours. 

*  Ber.  Do  you  then  think,  Sir,  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
<  a  bawd  ?'  , 

Wur.  '  No,'  but  I  think  you  are  wife  enough  to— 

Ber.  To  do  what  ? 

Wor.  To  hoodw'nk  Amanda  with  a  gallant,  that  fhe 
mayn't  fee  who  is  her  hufband's  miilrefs. 

Ber.  [A/idc."]  He  has  reafon  :  the  hint's  a  good  one. 

Wor.  Well,  Madam,  what  think  you  on't  ? 

Ber.  I  think  you  are  fo  much  a  deeper  politician  in 
thefe  affairs  than  I  am,  that  I  ought  to  have  a  very  great 
regard  to  your  advice. 

Wor.  Then  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  the 
rnoft  eafy,  fafe,  and  pleafant  lituation  for  your  own  a- 
mour,  is  the  houfe  in  which  you  now  are  ;  provided  you 
keep  Amanda  from  any  fort  of  fufpicion.  That  the  way 
to  do  that,  is  to  engage  her  in  an  intrigue  of  her  own, 
making  yourfelf  her  confident.  And  the  way  to  bring 
her  to  intrigue,  is  to  make  her  jealous  of  her  hufband  in 
a  wrong  place  ;  which  the  more  you  foment,  the  lefs 
you'll  befufpected.  This  is  my  icheme,  in  fhort ;  which 
if  you  follow,  as  you  fhould  do,  (my  dear  Berinthia)  \ve 
may  all  four  pafb  the  winter  very  p'eafuntly. 

*  Ber. 
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*  Bar.  Well,  I  could  be  glad  to  have  no  body's  fins  to 

c  anfvver  for  but  my  own.  But  where  there  is  a  neceflity— 

'  Wor.  Right,  as  you  fay,  where  there  is  a  neceffity,  a 

*  ChrifHan  is  bound  to  help  his  neighbour.'     So,  good 
Berinthia,  lofe  no  time,  but  let  us  begin  the  dance  as  fad 
as  we  can . 

Set:  Not  till  the  fiddles  are  in  tune,  pray  Sir.  '  Your 

*  lady's  firings  will  be  very  apt  to  fly,  I  can  tell  you  that, 

*  if  they  are  wound  up  too  haitily.  But  if  you'll  have  pa- 

*  tience  to  Ikrew  them  to  a  pitch  by  degrees,  I  don't  doubt 
'  but  me  may  endure  to  be  played  upon. 

'  Wor.  Ay,  and  will  make  admirable  mufic  too,  or 

*  Pm  miftaken  ;'  but  have  you  had  no  private  clofetdif- 
courfe  with  her  yet  about  males  and  females,  and  fo  forth, 
which  may  give  you  hopes  in  her  conftitution  I  for  ¥ 
know  her  morals  are  the  devil  againft  us. 

Ber.  I  have  had  fomuch  difcourfe  with  her,  that  I  be* 
lieve  were  fhe  once  cured  of  her  fondnefs  to  her  hufoand, 
the  fortrefs  of  her  virtue  would  not  be  fo  impregnable  as 
(lie  fancies. 

Wor.  What !  {he  runs,  I'll  warrant  you,  into  that  com 
mon  miftake  of  fond  wives,  who  conclude  themfelves  vir* 
tuous,  becaufe  they  can  refufe  a  man  they  don't  tike, 
when  they  have  got  one  they  do. 

Ber.  True,  and  therefore  I  think  'tis  a  prefumptuous 
thing  in  a  woman  to  aflume  the  name  of  virtuous,  till  fhe 
has  heartily  hated  her  hufband,  and  been  foundly  in  love 
with  fomebody  elfe ;  whom,  if  flie  has  withflood — the* 
—much  good  may  it  do  her. 

Wor,  Well,  fo  much  for  her  virtue.  Now,  one  word 
of  her  inclinations,  and  every  one  to  their  poll.  What 
opinion  do  you  find  (he  has  or  me  ? 

Ber.  What  you  could  wifti;  fhe  thinks  you  handfome 
and  difcreet. 

Wor.  Good,  that's  thinking  half  feas  over.  One  tide 
more  brings  us  into  port. 

Ber.  Perhaps  it  may,  though  ftill  remember,  there's  a. 
difficult  bar  to  pafs. 

Wor.  I  know  there  is,  but  I  don't  queftion  I  (hall  g€t 
well  over  it,  by  the  help  of  fuch  a  pi  lor. 

Ber.  You  may  depend  upon  your  pilot,  {he'll  do  thr* 
E  be* 
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bed  (he  can ;  fo  weigh  anchor  and  be  gone  as  foon  as  you 
pleafe. 

Wor.  I'm  under  fail  already.     Adieu.  [jF*«/Wor. 

Bfr.  [Alone.]  Bon  Fayage.  So,  here's  fine  work.  What 
a  buimefs  have  I  undertaken?  I'm  a  very  pretty  gentle 
woman  truly ;  but  there  was  no  avoiding  it :  he'd  have 
rumed  me,  if  I  had  refufed  him.  *  Betides,  faith,  I  be 
gin  to  fancy  there  may  be  as  much  pleafure  in  carrying 

on  another  body's  intrigue,  as  one's  own.    This  at  ieaft 

is  certain  ;  it  exerciies  almoft  all  the  entertaining  facul 
ties  of  a  woman  :  for  there's  employment  for  hypocrify, 

invention,  deceit,  flattery,  mifchief,  and  lying.* 
Enter  Amanda,  btr  Woman  following  her. 

Wffm.  If  you  pleafe,  Madam,  only  to  fay,  whether 
you'll  have  roe  buy  them  er  nor. 

Am.  Yes;  no;  go  fiddle;  I  care  not  what  you  do. 
Pr*ythee  leave  me. 

•  Worn.  I  have  done.'  [Exit  Woman. 

Her.  What  in  the  name  of  Jove's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Am.  The  matter,  Berimhia !  I'm  almoifc  mad,  I'm 
plagued  to  death. 

Bfr.  Who  is  it  that  plagues  you  ? 

Am.  Who  do  you  think  fhould  plague  a  wife,  but  her 
hufbaod? 

Bfr.  Oh,  ho,  is  it  come  te  that  ?  We  fhall  have  you 
wilh  yourfelf  a  widow  by  and  by. 

Am.  Would  1  were  a'ny  thing  but  what  I  am  ;  a  bafe 
ungrateful  man,  after  what  I  have  done  for  him,  to  ufe 
me  thui ! 

Bfr.  What,  he  has  been  ogling  now,  I'll  warrant  you  ? 

Am.  Yes,  he-has  been  oghng. 

Eer.  And  fo  you  are  jealous  ?  Is  that  all  ? 

Am.  That  all !  Is  jealoufy  then  nothing  ? 

Bfr.  It  Ihould  be  nothing,  if  I  were  in  your  cafe. 

Am.  W'hy,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Bfr.  I'd  cure  my 

Am.  How  ? 

Bfr.  *  Let  blood  in  the  fond  vein :'  care  as  little  for 
my  hufband,  as  be  did  for  me. 

Am.  That  would  not-ftop  his  courfe. 

Bfr.  Nor  nothing  elfe,  when  the  wind's  in  the  warm 

corner.     Look  anda,  you   may  build  caftles  in 

the  air,  *  and  xume,  and  fret,  and  grow  thin  and  lean, 

z  '  and 
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c  and  pale  and  ugly,  if  you  pleafe.'  But  I  tell  you,  no 
man  worth  having  is  true  to  his  wife,  or  can  be  true  to 
his  wife,  or  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  fo. 

Am.  Do  you  then  really  think  he's  falfe  to  me  ?  for  I 
did  not  fufpecl  him. 

Ber.  Think  fo  !  I  know  he's  fo. 

Am.  Is  it  poffible  ?  Pray  tell  me  what  you  know  ? 

Ber.  Don't  prefs  rne  then  to  name  names ;  for  that  I 
have  fworn  I  won't  do. 

Am.  Well,  I  won't ;  but  let  me  know  all  you  can  with 
out  perjury. 

*  Ber.  I'll  let  you  know  enough  to  prevent  any  wife  wo- 

*  man's  dying  of  the  pip ;  and,  I  hope,  you'll  pluck  up 
'  your  fpirits,  and  {hew,  upon  occalion,  you  can  be  as 
4  good  a  wife  as  the  beft  of  them. 

*  Am.  Well,  what  a  woman  can  do  I'll  endeavour. 

'  Ber.  Oh,  a  woman  can  do  a  great  deal,  if  once  me 
fets  her  mind  to  it.  Therefore,  pray  don't  (land  trifling 
any  longer,  and  teazing  yourfelf  with  this  and  that,  and 
your  love  and  your  virtue,  and  I  know  not  what :  but 
relblve  to  hold  up  your  head,  get  a  tiptoe,  and  look  over 
them  all ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  your  hulband 
is  a  pickeering  elfewhere. 

'  Am.  You  are  fure  on't  ?' 

Ber.  Pofitively ;    he  fell  in  love  at  the  play. 

Am.  Right,  the  very  fame ;  do  you  know  the  ugly- 
thing  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  know  her  well  enough  ;  but  flic's  no'fuch 
ugly  thing  neither. 

Am*  Is  (he  very  handfome  ? 

Ber.  Truly  I  think  fo. 

Am.   Hey  ho  ! 

Ber.  What  do  you  figh  for  now  ? 

Am.  Oh,  my  heart  ! 

'  Ber.  [Afuie.]  Only  the  pangs  of  nature  !  flic's  in  la* 
4  bour  of  her  love ;  heaven  fend  her  a  quick  delivery, 

*  I'#n  fure  (he  has  a  good  midwife. 

'  Am.9  I'm  very  ill,  I  muft  go  to  my  chamber. 
Dear  Berinthia,  don't  leave  me  a  moment. 

Ber.  No,  don't  fear.  [AJMe.]  I'll  fee  you  fafe  brought 
to  bed,  I'll  warrant  you. 

[Exit  Amanda  leaning  upon  Berinthia. 
E  2  SCENE, 
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SCENE,  a  Country-Houfe. 

Enter  Young  Fafhion  and~Lory. 

Young  Fa/k.  So,  here's  our  inheritance,  Lory,  if  we 
can  but  get  into  pofTeffion.  But,  methinks,  the  feat  of  our 
family  looks  like  Noah's  ark,  as  if  the  chief  part  on't 
were  defigned  for  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beafls  of 
the  field. 

Lory.  Pray,  Sir,' don't  let  your  head  run  upon  the  or 
ders  of  building  here ;  get  but  the  heirefs,  let  the  devil 
take  the  houfe. 

Young  Fajb.  Get  but  the  houfe,  let  the  devil  take  the 
heirefs,  I  fay ;  at  leait  if  fhe  be  as  old  Coupler  defcribes 
her.  But  come,  we  have  no  time  to  fquander.  Knock  at 
the  door.  [Lory  knocks  two  or  three  timns.]  What  the 
flevil,  have  they  got  no  ears  in  this  houfe  ?  Knock  harder. 

JLery.  'Egad,  Sir,  this  will  prove  fome  inchanted  caftle  ; 
we  mall  have  the  giant  come  out  by  and  by  with  his  club, 
and  beat  our  brains  out.  \Knocks  again* 

Young  Fajh.  Hufh  ;  they  come. 

From  within.]  Who  is  there  ? 

Lory.  Open  the  door  and  fee :  is  that  your  country 
breeding  ? 

Within."]  Ay,  but  two  words  to  a  bargain :  Tummis, 
is  the  blunderbufs  primed  ? 

Toung  Fajh.  'Oons,  give  them  good  words,  Lory  ;  we 
fhall  be  fhot  here  a  fortune-catching. 

Lory,  'Egad,  Sir,  I  think  y'are  in  the  right  on't.  Ho, 
Mr.  What  d'ye-call-um. — [Servant  appears  at  the  window 
•with  a  llunderlufs.'] 

Ser  Weal  naw,  what's  yare  bufinefs. 

Toung  Fajb.  Nothing,  Sir,  but  to  wait  upon  Sir  Tun- 
belly,  with  your  leave. 

Ser.  To  weat  upon  Sir  Tunbelly  ?  Why,  you'll  find 
that's  juft  as  Sir  Tunbelly  pleafes. 

Toung  Fajh.  But  will  you  do  me  the  favour,  Sir,  to 
know  whether  Sir  Tunbelly  pleafes  or  not  ? 

Ser.  Why,  look  you,  do  you  fee,  with  good  words  much 
may  be  done.  Ralph,  go  thy  waes,  and  alk  Sir  Tun 
belly,  if  he  pleafes  to  be  waited  upon.  And,  do'ft  hear  ? 
Caull  to  nurle,  that  fhe  may  lock  up  Mifs  Hoyden  before 
the  geat's  open. 

Young  Fajb<  D'ye  hear  that,  Lory  ? 
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*  Lory.  Ay,  Sir,  I'm  afraid  we  (hall  find  a  difficult  job 
c  on't.  Pray  heaven,  that  old  rogue,  Coupler,  han't  fent 
'  us  to  fetch  milk  out  of  the  gunroom. 

4  Toung  FaJJ}.  I'll  warrant  thee  all  will  go  well :  fee, 
'  the  door  opens.' 

Enter  Sir  Tunbelly,  with  bis  fervants  armed  with  guns9 
clubs,  pitchforks,  fcythes^  &c. 

*  Lory.   [Running  behind  his  maftcr.~\  Oh,    lord,  Oh, 
4  lord,  Oh,  lord,  we  are  both  dead  men. 

'  Toung  FaJ/j.  Take  heed,  fool ;   thy  fear  will  ruin  us. 

*  Lory.  My  fear,  Sir;  'fdeath,  Sir,  I  fear  nothing. 

*  \AJide. ~\  Would  I  were  well  up  to  the  chin  in  a  horfe- 

*  pond.' 

Sir  Tun.  Who  is  it  here  has  any  bulinefs  with  me  ? 

Toung  Fajb.  Sir,  'tis  I,  if  your  name  be  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumfey. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir,  my  name  is  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumfey,  whe 
ther  you  have  any  bulinefs  with  me  or  not.  So  you  fee 
lam  not  afhamed  of  my  name — nor  my  face — neither. 

Toung  Fajh.  Sir,  you  have  no  caufe,  that  I  know  of. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  caufe  neither,  I  defire  to 
know  who  you  are ;  for  till  I  know  your  name,  I  fhali 
not  alk  you  to  come  into  my  houfe,  and  when  I  know  your 
name — 'tis  fix  to  four  I  don't  afk  you  neither. 

Toung  Fajb.  [Giving  him  a  letter.}  Sir,  I  hope  you'll 
find  this  letter  an  authentic  paflport. 

Sir  Tun.  Cod's  my  life,  I  afk  your  Lordfhip's  pardon 
ten  thoufand  times.  [To  his  fervants.']  Here,  run  in  doors 
quickly  :  get  a  Scotch-coal  fire  in  the  great  parlour  ;  fet 
all  the  Turkey-work-chairs  in  their  places ;  get  the  great 
brafs  candlefticks  out,  and  be  fure  flick  the  fockets  full  of 
laurel :  run.  [Turning  to  Young  Fafhion.]  My  Lord,  I 
alk  your  Lordfliip's  pardon.  [To  other  Servants.]  And  do 
you  hear,  runaway  to  nurfe,  bid  her  let  Mils  Hoyden 
loofe  again  ;  and  if  it  was  not  ihifting  day,,  let  her  put  on 
a  clean  tucker,  quick.  [Exeunt  Servants  confufedly.]  [To 
Young  Fafhion.  J  I  hope  your  honour  will  ex cufe  the  dif- 
order  of  my  family,  we  are  not  ufed  to  receive  men  of 
your  Lordfliip's  great  quality  every  day.  Pray  where  are 
your  coaches  and  feryants,  my  Lord  ? 

Toung  Fajb.  Sir,  that  I  might  give  you  and  your  fair 

daughter  a  proof  how  impatient  I. am,  to  be  nearer  a-kin 

E  3-  to 
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to  you,  I  left  my  equipage  to  follow  me,  and  came  away 
poft  with  only  one  fervant. 

Sir  Tun.  Your  Lordfhip  does  me  too  much  honour.  It 
was  expofing  your  perfonto  too  much  fatigue  and  danger, 
I  protefl  it  was ;  but  my  daughter  fhall  endeavour  to  make 
you  what  amends  (he  can ;  and  though  I  fay  it,  that 
Ihould  not  fay  it — Hoyden  has  charms. 

Toung  Pajh.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  ftrangerto  them,  though  I 
am  to  her.  Common  fame  has  done  her  juftice. 

Sir  Tun.  My  Lord,  I  am  common  fame's  very  grate 
ful  humble  fervant.  My  Lord my  girl's  young: 

Hoyden  is  young,  my  Lord ;  but  this  I  mud  fay  for  her, 
what  fhe  wants  in  art,  fhe  has  by  nature ;  what  me 
wants  in  experience,  fhe  has  in  breeding;  and  what's 
wanting  in  her  age,  is  made  good  in  her  confHtudon.  So 
pray,  my  Lord,  walk  in  ;  pray,  my  Lord,  walk  in. 

Toung  Faff},  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Mifs  Hoyden. 

Mif*  Hoy.  Sure  never  no  body  was  ufed  as  I  am.  I  know 
well  enough  what  other  girls  do,  for  all  they  think  to  make 
a  fool  of  me :  it's  well  I  have  a  hufband  a  coming,  or 
I-cod,  I'd  marry  the  baker,  I  would  fo.  No  body  can 
knock  at  the  gate,  but  presently  I  muft  be  locked  up ; 
and  here's  the  young  greyhound  bitch  can  run  loofe 
about  the  houfe  all  the  day  long,  fhe  can  ;  'tis  very  well. 
[Nurfe  without,  opening  the  door.}  Mifs  Hoyden,  Mifs, 
Mifs,  Mrts;,  Mifs  Hoyden. 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Mifs.  Well,  what  do  you  make  fuch  a  noife  for,  ha! 
What  do  you  din  a  body's  ears  for  ?  Can't  one  be  at  quiet 
for  you. 

Nurfe.  What  do  I  din  your  ears  for  ?  Here's  one  come 
will  din  you  ears  for  you. 

Mifs.  What  care  I  who  comes  ;  I  care  not  a  fig,  who 
eomes,  nor  who  goes,  as  long  as  I  muftbe  locked  up  like 
the  ale-cellar. 

Nurfe.  That,  Mifs,  is  for  fear  you  fhould  be  drank  be* 
fore  you  are  ripe. 

Mifs.  Oh,  don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  that :  Pin- 
as  ripe  as  you,  though  not  fo  mellow. 

Nurfe.  Very  well ;  now  I  have  a  good  mind  to  lock 
you  up  again,  and  not  let  you  fee  my  Lord  to-night. 

Mifs* 
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Mifs.  My  Lord  !  Why,  is  my  hufband  come  ? 

Nurfe.  Yes,  marry  is  he,  and  a  goodly  perfon  too. 

Mrfs.  [Hugging  Nurfe.~]  Oh,  my  dear  Nurfe,  forgive 
me  this  once,  and  I'll  never  mifuie  you  again  ;  no,  if  I 
do,  you  ihall  give  me  three  thumps  on  the  back,  and  a 
great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nurfe.  Ah,  the  poor  thing  !  fee  how  it  melts;  it's  as 
full  of  good-nature,  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 

Mifs.  Bur,  my  dear  nurie,  don't  lie  now  ;  is  he  come 
by  your  troth  ? 

Nurfe.  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

MiJ's.  Oh,  lord!  I'll  go  and  put  on  my  laced  fmocfc, 
though  I'm  whipped  till  the  blood  run  down  my  heels 
for't.  [Exit  running. 

'  Nurfe,  Eh         the  Lord  fuccour  thee,  how  thou  art 

*  delighted  ?  [Exit  after  her. 

*  Enter  Sir  Tunbelly,  rf«*/  Young  Fafhion.  Afervantwitb 

wine. 
'  Sir  Tun.  My  Lord,  I'm  proud  of  the  honour  to  fee 

*  your  Lordfhip  within  my  doors :  and  I  humbly  crave 

*  leave  to  bid  you  welcome  in  a  cup  of  fack  wine. 

4  Toung  Fajb.  Sir,  to  your  daughter's  health.  [Drinks. 

c  Sir  Tun.  Ah,  poor  girl !  fhe'll  be  feared  out  of  her 
'  wits  on  her  wedding  night ;  for,  honeftly  fpeaking,  me 
'  does  not  know  a  man  from  a  woman,  but  by  his  beard, 

*  and  his  breeches. 

'  Toung  FaJJ?.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  (he  has  had  a  virtuous 

*  education,  which,  with  the  reft  of  her  merit,  makes  me 

*  long  to  fee  her  mine.     I  wifli  you  would  difpenfe  with 

*  the  canonical  hour,  and  let  it  be  this  very  night. 

*  Sir  Tun.  Oh,  not  fo  foon  neither ;  that's  (hooting  my 
girl  before  you  bid  her  ftand.     No,  give  her  fair  warn 
ing,  we'll  fign  and  feal  to-night,  if  you  pleafe ;  and 
this  day  feven-night— -let  the  jade  look  to  her  quar 
ters. 

*  Toung  Fa/b.  This  day  feven-night Why,  what  do 

you  take  me  for  a  ghoft,  Sir  ?  *Slife,  Sir,  I'm  made  of 
flefh  and  blood,  and  bones  and  finews,  and  can  no  more 
live  a  week  without  your  daughter— than  I  can  live  a 
month  with  her.  [Afide* 

'  Sir  Tun.  Oh,  I'll  warrant  you,  my  hero  ;  young  men 

*  are  hot,  I  know>  but  they  don't  boil  over  at  that  rate, 

*•  neither 
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*  neither  ;  betides,  my  wench's  wedding  gbwn   is   not 

*  come  home  yet. 

'  Tcung  Fa/!?.  Oh,  no  matter,  Sir,  I'll  take  her  in  her 

*  fhift.  [Afde.]  A  pox  of  this  old  fellow,  he'll  delay  the 
4  bufinefs  till  my  damned  ilar  finds  me  out,  and  dilcovera 

*  me.  [To  Sir  Tun.]  Pray,  Sir,  let  it  be  done  without  ce- 

*  remony,  'twill  fave  money. 

*  Sir  Tun.  Money Save  money  when  Hoyden's  to 

*  be  married  ?  Udfwoons,  I'll  give  my  wench  a  wedding- 
6  dinner,  though  I  go  to  grafs  with  the  king  of  Aflyria 
c  for't,   and  fuch  a  dinner  it  mail  be,  as  is  not  to  be 

*  cooked  in  the  poaching  of  an  egg.     Therefore,  my 

*  noble  Lord,  have  a  little  patience,  we'll  go  and  look 

*  over  our  deeds  and  fettlements  immediately  ;  and  as  for 

*  your  bride,  though  you  may  be  ftarp-fet  before  (he's 

*  quite  ready,  I'll  engage  for  my  girl,  fhe  flays  your  fto- 
f  machatlaft.'  [Exeunt. 

END  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 


A    C     T        IV. 

Enter  Mifs  Hoyden  and  Nurfe. 

NURSS. 

WEI,L,  Mifs,  how  do  you  like  your  hufband  that  is 
to  be  ? 

Mifs.  Oh,  Lord,  nurfe,  I'm  fo  overjoyed,  lean fcarce 
contain  myfelf. 

Nurfe.  Oh,  but  you  muft-  have  a  care  of  being  too4* 
fond  ;  for  men  now  a-days  hate  a  woman  that  loves  them. 

Mifs.  Love  him  !  Why  dv>  you  think  I  love  him^ 
nurfe  ?  I-cod,  I  would  not  care  if  he  were  hanged,  fo  I' 

were  but  once  married  to  him No that  which 

pleafes  me,  is  to  think  what  work  I'll  make  when  I  get 
to  London;  for  when  I  am  a  wife  and  a  lady  both, 
Nurfe,  I-cod  I'll  flant.it  with  the  beft  of  them* 

Nurfe.  Look,  look,  if  his  honour  be  not  a  coming  to 
you  ;  now  if  I  were  fure  you  would  behave  yourfelf  hand- 
fomely,  and  not  difgrace  me  that  have  brought  you  up, 
I'd  leave  you  alone  together. 

Mifs*  That's  my  beft  nurfe,  do  as  you  would  be  done 

by. 
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by  ;  truft  us  together  this  once,  and  if  I  don't  (hew  my 
breeding  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  me,  may  I  be  twice 
married,  and  die  a  maid. 

Nurfe.  Well,  this  once  I'll  venture  you;  but  if  you 
difparage  me  • 

Mifs.  Never  fear,  I'll  fhew  him  my  parts,  I'll  warrant 
him.  [Exit  Nurfe.]  Thefe  old  women  are  fo  wife  when 
they  get  a  poor  girl  into  thgir  clutches ;  but  ere  it  be 
long,  I  fliall  know  what's  what,  as  well  as  the  befl  of 
them. 

Enter  Young  Fa ihion. 

Toung  Fa/b.  Your  fervant,  Madam,  I'm  glad  to  find  you 
alone ;  for  I  have  fomething  of  importance  to  fpeak  to 
you  about. 

Mifs.  Sir,  (my  Lord,  I  meant)  you  may  fpeak  to  rpe, 
about  what  you  pleafe,  I  fhall  give  you  a  civil  anfwer. 

Toung  Fafh.  You  give  me  ib  obliging  a  one,  it  encou 
rages  me  to  tell  you  in  few  words,  what  I  think  both  for 
your  intereft  and  mine.  Your  father,  I  fuppofe  you 
know,  has  refolved  to  make  me  happy  in  being  your  huf- 
band,  and  I  hope  I  may  depend  upon  your  content,  to 
perform  what  he  delires. 

M'rfs.  Sir,  I  never  difobey  my  father  in  any  thing  but 
eating  of  green  goofeberries. 

Toung  Fafh.  So  good  a  daughter  muft  needs  be  an  ad 
mirable  wife  ;  I  am  therefore  impatient  till  you  are  mine, 
and  hope  you  will  fo  far  confider  the  violence  of  jny 
love,  that  you  won't  have  the  cruelty  to  defer  my  hap- 
pinefs,  fo  long  as  your  father  defigns  it. 

Mifs.  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  long  is  that  ? 

Toung  ¥  fifty.  Madam,  a  thoufand  year — a  whole  week. 

Mifs,  A  week why  I  (hall  be  an  old  woman  by  that 

time. 

Teung  Fajb.  And  I  an  old  man,  which  you'll  find  a 
greater  misfortune  than  t'other. 

Mifs.  Why  I  thought  it  was  to  be  to-morrow  morn 
ing,  as  foon  as  I  was  up  ;  I'm  fure  nurfe  told  me  fo. 

Toung  Fajb.  And  it  mall  be  to-morrow  morning  Hill, 
if  you'll  confent. 

Mifs.  If  I  confent  I  Why,  I  thought  I  was  to  obey 
you  as  my  hulband. 

T.  Fajh. 
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T.  Fajb.  That's  when  we  are  married  ;  till  then,  Iain 
to  obey  you. 

Mifs.  Why  then,  if  we  are  to  take  it  by  turns,  it's  the 
fame  thing.  I'll  obey  you  now,  and  when  we  are  mar 
ried,  you  fhall  obey  me. 

T.  Fa/b.  With  all  my  heart.  But  I  doubt  we  mult 
get  nurfe  on  our  fide,  or  we  fliall  hardly  prevail  with  the 
chaplain. 

.  Mifs.  No  more  we  (han't,  indeed ;  for  he  loves  her 
better  than  he  loves  his  pulpit,  and  would  always  be  a 
preaching  to  her  by  his  good  will. 

T.  Fajb.  Why,  then,  my  dear  little  bedfellow,  if 
you'll  call  her  hither,  we'll  try  to  perfuade  her  prefently. 

Mifs.  Oh,  lord  !  I  can  tell  you  away  to  perfuade  her 
to  any  thing. 

r.  Fa/b.  How's  that  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  tell  her  (he's  a  wholefome,  comely  woman, 
and  give  her  half  a  crown. 

T.  Fajh.  Nay,  if  that  will  do,  (lie  (hall  have  half  a 
fcore  of  them. 

Mifs.  Oh,  Gemini !  for  half  that  (he'd  marry  you  her- 
felf.  I'll  run  and  call  her.  [Exit  Mifs. 

T.  Fajb.  So,  matters  go  fwimmingly ;  this  is  a  rare 

E'rl,  i'faith.     I  (hall  have  a  fine  time  of  it  with  her  at 
ondon.     '  I'm  much  miflaken,  if  (he  don't  prove  a 

*  March  hare  all  the  year  round.     What  a  fcampering 

*  ckace  will  (he  make  on't,  when  (he  finds  the  whole  ken- 

*  nel  of  beaus  at  her  tail !  Hey  to  the  park  and  the  play, 

*  and  the  church,  and  the  devil !  She'll  fliew  them  fport, 

*  I'll  warrant  them.'     But,   no  matter;  (he  brings  an 
eftate  will  afford  me  a  feparate  maintenance. 

Enter  Mifs  and  Nurfe. 

How  do  you  do,  good  Miilrefs  Nurfe  ?  I  defired  your 
young  lady  would  give  me  leave  to  fee  you,  that  I  might 
thank  you  for  your  extraordinary  care  and  conduct  in  her 
education.  Pray,  accept  of  this  fmall  acknowledgment 
for  it  at  prefent ;  and  depend  upon  my  farther  kindnefs, 
when  I  fliall  be  that  happy  thing,  her  hu(band. 

Nurfe.  [A/ide.]  Gold,  'by   mackins !    Your  honour's 
goodnefs  is  too  great.  Alas  !  all  I  can  boaft  of  is,  I  gave 
her  pure  good  milk,  and  fo  your  honour  would  have  laid, . 
an  you  had  feen  how  the  poor  thing  fuck'd  it— Eh,  God's 

blefling 
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bleffing  on  the  fweet  face  on't ;  how  it  ufed  to  hang  at 
at  this  poor  teat,  and  fuck,  and  fqueeze,  and  kick,  and 
fprawl,  it  would,  till  the  belly  on't  was  fo  full,  it  would 
drop  off  like  a  lee^h. 

Mifs.  [70  Nurfe,  taking  her  angrily  a fttlc.]  Pray,  one 
word  with  you  ;  pr'ythee,  Nurfe,  don't  Hand  ripping  up 
old  ilories,  to  make  one  afhamed  before  one's  love.  Do 
you  think  fuch  a  fine  proper  gentleman  as  he  is,  cares  for 
a  fiddlecome  tale  of  a  draggle-tail'd  girl  ?  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  him  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  woman,  don't 
tell  him  what  one  did  then,  tell  him  what  one  can  do  now. 
\To  Y.  Fafh.]  I  hope  your  honour  will  excufe  my  mil- 
manners  towhifper  before  you ;  it  was  only  to  givefome 
orders  about  the  family. 

T.  I'a/h.  Oh,  every  thing,  Madam,  is  to  give  way  to 
bulinefs !  befides,  good  houfewifery  is  a  very  commen 
dable  quality  in  a  young  lady. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Sir,  are  young  ladies  good  houfewives  at 
London  town  ?  Do  they  darn  their  own  linen  ? 

T.  Fajh.  Oh,  no  !  they  fludy  how  to  fpend  money,  not 
to  fave  it. 

Mifs.  Tcod,  I  don't  know  but  that  may  be  better  fport 
than  t'other,  ha,  Nurfe  ! 

T.  ^aJJj.  Well,  you  fliall  have  your  choice,  when  you 
come  there. 

Mifs.  Shall  I  ?— Then,  by  my  troth,  I'll  get  there 
as  fail  as  I  can — [Ti?  Nurfe.]  His  honour  delires  you'll 
be  fo  kind  as  to  let  us  be  married  to-morrow. 

Nurfe.  To-morrow,  my  dear  Madam  ! 

T.  Fafb.  Yes,    to-morrow,    fweet   Nurfe,   privately. 

Young  folks,  you  know,  are  impatient,  and  Sir  Tun- 
belly  would  make  us  flay  a  week  for  a  wedding-dinner. 

Now,  all  things  being  figned  and  fealed,  and  agreed,  I 

fancy  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  pra&ifing  a 

fcene  or  two  of  matrimony  in  private,  if  it  were  only 

to  give  us  the  better  afTurance,  when  we  come  to  play 

it  in  public.' 

Nurfe.  Nay,  I  muft  confers,  ftolenpleafures  are  fweet. 
But  if  you  (houldbe  married  now,  what  will  you  do  when 
Sir  Tunbelly  calls  for  you  to  be  wedded  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  then  we  will  be  married  again. 

Nurfe,  What,  twice,  my  child  ? 
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Mifs.  I'cod,  I  don't  care  how  often  I'm  married,  not  I, 

T.  Fa/b.  Pray,  Nurfe,  don't  you  be  againft  your  young 
lady's  good  ;  for,  by  this  means,  fhe'll  have  the  pleafure 
of  two  wedding-days. 

4  Mifs.  [ To  Nurfejfoftly.']  And  of  two  wedding-nights, 
«  too,  Nurfe.' 

Nurfe.  Well,  I'm  fuch  a  tender-hearted  fool,  I  find  I 
can  reiufe  you  nothing  -,  fo  you  (hall  e'en  follow  your 
own  inventions. 

Mifs.  Shall  I  ?  [4/tde.]  Oh,  Lord,  I  could  leap  over 
the  moon  ! 

T.  Fa/h.  Dear  Nurfe,  this  goodnefs  of  yours  (han't  go 
unrewarded ;  but  now  you  mull  employ  your  power  with 
Mr.  Bull,  the  chaplain,  that  he  may  do  his  friendly  office 
too  ;  and  then  we  (hall  be  all  happy.  Do  you  think  you 
can  prevail  with  him  ? 

Nurfe.  Prevail  with  him  ! or  he  (hall  never  prevail 

with  me,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Mifs.  My  Lord,  (he  has  had  him  upon  the  hip  this 
feven  year. 

T.  fajb.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it :  however,  to  (Irengthen 
your  intereft  with  him,  you  may  let  him  know,  I  havefe- 
veral  fat  livings  in  my  gift,  and  that  the  firfl  that  falls 
fhall  be  in  your  difpofal. 

Nurfe.  Nay  then,  I'll  make  him  marry  more  folks  than 
ene,  I'll  promife  him. 

Mifs.  Faith,  do,  Nurfe,  make  him  marry  you,  too.  I'm 
fure  he'll  do  it  for  a  fat  living;  for  he  loves  eating  more 
than  he  loves  his  bible  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  fay, 
a  fat  living  was  the  beft  meat  in  the  world. 

Nurfe.  Ay,  and  I'll  make  him  commend  the  fauce,  too, 
€r  I'll  bring  his  gown  to  a  cafibck,  I  will  fo. 

T.  Fa/h.  Well,  Nurfe,  whilft  you  go  and  fettle  matters 
with  him,  your  lady  and  I  will  go  and  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden. 

Nurfe.  I'll  do  your  honour's  bufinefs  in  the  catching 
up  of  a  garter.  [  Exit  N  urfe. 

T.  Fajb.  [Giving  ber  bis  band^\  Come,  Madam,  dare 
you  venture  yourielf  alone  with  me  ? 

Mifs.  Oh,  dear,  yes,  Sir  •  I  don't  think  you'll  do  any 
thing  to  me  I  need  be  afraid  on. 

\E.xaum. 
Enter 
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Enter  Amanda  and  Berinthia, 

«  A      SONG. 

*  I  fmile  at  love,  and  all  its  arts, 

*  The  charming  Cynthia  cry'd  ; 

*  Take  heed,  for  love  has  piercing  darts, 

*  A  wounded  fwain  reply 'd. 

'  Once  free  and  blefs'd,  as  you  are  now, 
4  I  trifled  with  his  charms, 

*  I  pointed  at  his  little  bow, 

4  And  fported  with  his  arms  : 

*  Till  urg'd  too  far,  revenge,  he  cries, 
4  A  fatal  (haft  he  drew  ; 

*  It  took  its  pafiagethro'  your  eyes, 

*  And  to  my  heart  it  flew. 

*  To  tear  it  thence  I  try'd  in  vain  ; 
4  To  drive,  I  quickly  found, 

'  Was  only  to  encreafe  the  pain, 

4  And  to  enlarge  the  wound. 
4   Ah,  much  too  well,  I  fear,  you  know 

*  What  pain  I'm  to  endure  ; 

*  Since  what  your  eyes  alone  could  do, 

*  Your  heart  alone  can  cure  ! 

*  And  that  (grant,  Heaven,  I  may  miftake) 

*  I  doubt,  is  doom'd  tobe.;r 

*  A  burden  for  another's  fake, 
4   Who  ill  rewards  its  care.* 

Am.  Well,  now,  Berinthia,  I'm  at  leifuic  to  hear  what 
'cwas  you  had  to  fay  to  me. 

Ber.  What  I  had  to  fay,  was  only  to  echo  the  fighs  and 
groans  of  a  dying  lover. 

Am.  Phoo !  will  you  never  learn  to  talk  in  earned  of 
any  thing  ? 

Ber.  Why,  this  iliall  be  in  earned,  if  you  pleafe  ;  for 
my  part,  I  only  tell  you  matter  of  fa6t ;  you  may  take  it 
which  way  you  like  bed :  4  but  if  you'll  follow  the  women 
4  of  the  town,  you'll  take  it  both  ways :  for  when  a  man 
4  offers  himfelf  to  one  of  them,  fird  (he  takes  him  in  jeft, 
*  and  then  me  takes  him  in  earned. * 

F  Am 
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Atn.  *  I'm  fure  there's  fo  much  jeft  and  earned  in  what 

*  you  fay  to  me,'  I  fcarce  know  how  to  take  it.     But  I 
think  you  have  bewitched  me  ;  for  I  don't  find  it  poffible 
to  be  angry  with  you,  fay  what  you  will. 

Per.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I  have  no  mind  to 
quarrel  with  you,  for  fome  reafons  that  I'll  not  brag  of. 
But  quarrel  or  not,  fmile  or  frown,  I  muft  tell  you  what 
I  have  fuffered  upon  your  account. 

Am,  Upon  my  account ! 

Ber.  Yes,  upon  yours — I  have  been  forced  to  fit  ftill, 
and  hear  you  commended  for  two  hours  together,  without 
one  compliment  to  myfelf.  Now,  don't  you  think  a  wo 
man  has  a  blefled  time  of  that? 

Am.  '  Alas,  I  mould  have  been  unconcerned  at  it !  I 

*  never  knew  where  the  pleafure  lay  of  being  praifed  by 

*  the  men.'     But,  pray,  who  was  this  that  commended 
me  fo  ? 

Ber.  One  you  have  a  mortal  averfion  to  ;  Mr.  Worthy. 

*  He  ufed  you  like  a  text ;  he  took  you  all  to  pieces ;  but 
fpoke  fo  learnedly  upon  every  point,  one  might  fee  the 
fpirit  of  the  church  was  in  him.     If  you  are  a  woman, 
you'd  have  been  in  an  extafy  to  have  heard  how  feeling 
ly  he  handled  your  hair,   your  eyes,  your  nofe,  your 
mouth,  your  teeth,  your  tongue,  your  chin,  your  neck, 
and  fo  forth.     Thus  he  preached  for  an  hour;  but 
when  he  came  to  ufe  an  application,  heobferved,  that 
all  thefe,  without  a  gallant,  were  nothing— Now,  con- 
fider  of  what  has  been  faid ;  and  Heaven  give  you  grace 
to  put  it  in  practice.' 

Am.  Alas,  Berinthia  !  did  I  incline  to  a  gallant,  (which 
you  know  I  do  not)  do  you  think  a  man  fo  nice  as  he, 
could  have  the  lea  ft  concern  for  fuch  a  plain,  unpolifhed 
thing  as  I  am  ?  It  is  impoflible  ! 

Ber.  Now  have  you  a  great  mind  to  put  me  upon  com 
mending  you. 

Am.  Indeed,  that  was  not  my  defign. 

Ber.  Nay,  if  it  were,  it's  all  one ;  for  I  won't  do't ; 
I'll  leave  that  to  your  looking-glafs.  But,  to  mew  you  I 
have  fome  good-nature  left,  I'll  commend  him  j  and  may 
be  that  may  do  as  well. 

Am.  You  have  a  great  mind  to  perfuade  me  I  am  in 
love  with  him. 

Ber. 
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Ber.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  perfuade  you,  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  in  love  with. 

Am.  I  am  fure  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  nor  never 
fliall  be  ;  fo  let  that  pafs.  But  you  were  faying  fome- 
thing  you  would  commend  him  for. 

Ber.  Oh,  you'd  be  glad  to  hear  a  good  character  of  him, 
however. 

Am.  Prtia  ! 

Ber.  Pfha  ! Well,  Vis  a  foolifh  undertaking  for 

women,  in  thefe  kind  of  matters,  to  pretend  to  deceive 

one  another Have  not  I  been  bred  a  woman,  as  weft 

as  you  ? 

Am.  What  then  ? 

Ber.  Why,  then,  I  underfland  my  trade  fo  well,  that, 
whenever  I  am  told  of  a  man  1  like,  I  cry,  Pfha  !  Bur, 
that  I  may  fpare  you  the  pains  of  putting  me  a  fecond 
time  in  mind  to  commend  him,  I'll  proceed,  and  give  you 
this  account  of  him  ;  that,  tho'  'tis  poffible  he  may  have 
had  women  with  as  good  faces  as  your  ladyfliip's,  (no  dif- 
credit  ro  it  neither)  yet,  you  muft  know,  your  cautious 
behaviour,  with  that  referve  in  your  humour,  has  given 
him  his  death's  wound.  He  mortally  hares  a  coquette. 
He  fays,  'tis  impomble  to  love,  where  we  cannot  efteem  ; 
and  that  no  woman  can  be  efteemed  by  a  man  who  has 
fenfe,  if  fhe  makes  herfelf  cheap  in  the  eye  of  a  fool. 

*  That  pride  to  a  woman,  is  as  neceifary  as  humility  to  a 
«  divine;  and  that  far-fetch'd,  and  dear-bought,  is  meat 

*  for  gentleman,  as  well  as  for  ladies.'     In  fhort,  that 
every  woman  who  has  beauty,  may  fet  a  price  upon  her 
felf  ;  and  that,  by  under-felling  the  market,  they  ruin  the 
trade.     This  is  his  doctrine  ;  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

Am.  So  well,  that,  lince  I  never  intend  t©  have  a  gal 
lant  for  myfelf,  if  I  were  to  recommend  one  to  a  friend) 
he  fliould  be  the  man. 

Enter  Worthy. 
Blefs  me,  he's  here  !  Pray  Heaven,  he  did  not  hear  me  ! 

Per.  If  he  did,  it  won't  hurt  your  reputation;  your 
thoughts  are  as  fafe  in  his  heart,  as  in  your  own. 

War.  I  venture  in  at  an  unfeafonable  time  of  night, 
ladies ;  I  hope,  if  I  am  troublefome,  you'll  ufe  the 
fame  freedom  in  turning  me  out  again. 

F  2  Am. 
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Am.  I  believe  it  can't  be  late  ;  for  Mr.  Lovelefs  is  not 
come  home  yet,  and  he  ufuaily  keeps  good  hours. 

War.  Madam ;  I'm  afraid  he'll  tranfgrefs  a  little  to 
night  ;  for  he  told  me,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  he  was 
going  to  fup  with  fome  company,  he  doubted  would  keep 
him  out  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and 
defired  I  would  let  my  fervant  acquaint  you  with  it,  that 
you  might  not  expecl:  him.  But  my  fellow's  a  blunder 
head  ;  fo,  left  he  mould  make  fome  miilake,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  deliver  the  meflage  myfelf. 
^  Am.  I'm  very  forry  he  fhould  give  you  that  trouble, 
Sir;  but 

Ber.  But  fince  he  has,  will  you  give  me  leave,  Madam, 
to  keep  him  to  play  at  ombre  with  us  ? 

Am.  Coufin,  you  know  you  command  my  houfe. 

Wor.  [To  Ber.]  And,  Madam,  you  know  you  com 
mand  me  ;  tho'  I'm  a  very  wretched  gamefter. 

Ber.  Oh,  you  play  well  enough  to  lofe  your  money, 
and  that's  all  the  ladies  require  ;  and  fo,  without  any 
more  ceremony,  let's  go  into  the  next  room,  and  call  for 
the  cards. 

Am.  With  all  my  heart.       [Ex.  Wor.  leading  out  Am. 

Ber.  Well,  how  this  bufinefs  will  end,  Heaven  knows  ! 

but  fhe  feems  to  be  in  as  fair  a  way as  a  boy  is  to  be 

a  rogue,  when  he's  put  clerk  to  an  attorney.  [Exit. 

SCENE,    Berinthia'j  Chamber. 

Enter  Lovelefs  cautioujly  in  the, dark, 
Lov.  So,  thus  far  all's  well.  I'm  got  into  her  bed 
chamber,  and  I  think  nobody  has  perceived  me  Heal  into 
the  houfe  :  my  wife  don't  expeft  me  home  till  four 
o'clock  ;  fo  if  Berinthia  comes  to  bed  by  eleven,  I  (hall 
haveachaceof  five  hours,  Let  me  fee;  where  fliall  I 
hide  myfelf?  Under  her  bed?  No;  we  fliall  have  her 
maid  fearching  there  for  fomething  or  other  :  her  clofet's 
a  better  place,  and  I  have  a  mafter-key  will  open  it :  I'll 
eVn  in  there,  *  and  attack  her  juil  when  fhe  comes  to  her 

*  prayers  ;  that's  the  mod  like  to  prove  her  critical  mi- 

*  nine ;   for  then  the  devil  will  be  there  to  alfift  me.' 

[He  opens  the  clofel,  goes  in,  and  JJjuts  the  door  after  him, 

Enter  Berinthia,  ivitb  a  candle  in  her  hand. 
.5tr.  Well,  fure  I  am  the  bed  natured  woman  in  the 

world. 
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world.  I,  that  love  cards  fo  well,  (there  is  but  one  thing 
upon  the  earth  that  I  love  better)  have  pretended  letters  to 
write  to  give  my  friends  a  tcte-a-tetc.  However,  I'm  in 
nocent  ;  for  picquet  is  t"he  game  I  fet  them  to :  at  her 
own  peril  be  it,  if  me  ventures  to  play  with  him  at  any 
other.  But  now,  what  (hall  I  do  with  myfelf  ?  I  don't 
know  how  in  the  world  to  pafs  my  time.  Would  Love- 
lefs  were  here,  to  ladiner  a  little — Well,  he's  a  charming 
fellow;  I  don't  wonder  his  wife's  fo  fond  of  him  —  What 
if  I  fliould  fit  down  and  think  of  him  till  I  fall  fail  afleep, 
and  dream 'of  the  Lord  knows  what?  Oh,  but  then  if  I 
fliould  dream  we  were  married,  I  fliould  be  frightened  out 
of  my  wits.  [Seeing  a  book.']  What's  this  book  ?  I  think  I 
had  beft  go  read.  Oh,  fplenetique  !  it's  a  fermon.  Well,. 
I'll  go  into  my  clofet,  and  read  the  Plotting  Sifters.  [She 
opens  the  clofet,  fees  Lovelefs,  andjhriek*  out.]  Oh,  Lord, 
a  ghoft,  a  ghoft,  a  ghoft,  a  ghoft  ! 

Enter  Lovelefs  running  to  her. 

Lov.  Peace,  my  dear ;  it's  no  ghoft  ;  take  it  in  your 
arms  ;  you'll  find  'tis  worth  a  hundred  of  them. 

£cr.  Run  in  again  ;  here's  fomebody  coining. 
Enter  Maid. 

Maid'.  Ohj  Lord,  Madam  !  what's  the  matter? 

£er.  Oh,  heavens,  I'm  almoft  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 
I  thought,  verily,  I  had  ieen  a  ghoft  ;  and  'twas  nothing 
but  the  white  curtain,  with  a  black  hood  pinned  up  a^ainit 
it.  You  may  begone  again—I  am  the  fearfuileft  fool— - 

[Exit  Maid* 
Re-enter  Lovelefs. 

Lov.  Is  the  coaft  clear  ? 

Ber.  The  coaft  clear  !  I  fuppofe  you  are  clear ;  you'd 
never  play  fuch  a  trick  as  this  elfe. 

Lov.  I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  my  trick  thus  far; 
and  (hall  be  fo  till  I  have  played  it  out,  if  it  ben'c  your 
tault.  Where's  my  wife  ? 

£er.  At  cards. 

Loi>.  With  whom  ? 

Bcr.  With  Worthy. 

Lov.  Then  we  are  fafe  enough., 

Ber*  You  arefo!  Some  hufbands  would  be  of  another 
mind,  if  he  were  at  cards  with  their  wives. 

Lov,  And  they'd  be  in  the  right  on't  too.     But  I  dare 
F  3  trull 
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truft  mine.  Befides,  I  know  he's  in  love  in  another  place  ; 
and  he's  not  one  of  thofe  who  coiut  half  a  dozen  at  a 
time. 

Ber.  Nay,  the  truth  on't  is,  you'd  pity  him  if  you 
faw  how  uneafy  he  is,  at  being  engaged  with  us  ;  but 
'twas  my  malice.  I  fancied  he  was  to  meet  his  miftrefs 
fomewhere  elfe  ;  fo  did  it  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
him  fret. 

Lov.   What  fays  Amanda  to  my  flaying  abroad  fo  late  ? 

Ber.  Why,  (he's  as  much  out  of  humour  as  he  ;  I  be 
lieve  they  wifh  one  another  at  the  devil. 

Lov.  Then  I'm  afraid  they'll  quarrel  at  play,  andfoon 
throw  up  the  cards.  [Offering  to  pull  her  into  the  clofet. ~\ 
Therefore,  my  dear,  charming  angel,  let  us  make  good 
ufe  of  our  time. 

Ber.  Heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lov.  Pray,  what  do  you  think  I  mean  ? 

Ber.  I  don't  know. 
'Lov.  I'll  fhew  you. 

Ber.  You  may  as  well  tell  me. 

Lov.  No,  that  would  make  you  blufh  vvorfe  than 
t'other. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  intend  to  make  me  blufh  ? 

Lov.  Faith,  I  can't  tell  that ;  but  if  I  do,  it  fhall  be  in 
the  dark.  [Pulling  her. 

Ber.  Oh,  heavens  !  I  would  not  be  in  the  dark  with 
you  for  all  the  world. 

Lov.  I'll  try  that.  [Puts  out  the  candle. 

Ber.  Oh,  Lord  !  are  you  mad  ?  What  fhall  I  do  for 
light  ? 

Lov.  You'll  do  as  well  without  it. 

Ber.  Why,  one  can't  find  a  chair  to  (it  down  ? 

Lov.  Come  into  the  clofet,  Madam  j  there's  moon- 
fhine  upon  the  couch. 

Ber.  Nay,  never  pull ;   for  I  will  not  go. 

Lov.  Then  you  rauft  be  carried,  [Carrying  her. 

Ber.  '  Help,  help  !  I'm  ravifh'd,  ruin'd,  undone  !' 
Oh,  Lord,  I  (hall  never  be  able  to  bear  it !  [Pery  foftly. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE,    Sir  Tunbelly'j  Houfe. 

Enter  Mifs  Hoyden,  Nurfe,  Young  Faftiion,  «»</BulI. 
T.  FaJJj.  This'  quick  difpatch  of  yours,  Mr,  Bull,  I  take 

fo 
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fo  kindly,  it  fliall  give  you  claim  to  my  favour  as  long  as 
I  live,  I  do  allure  you. 

Mijs.  And  to  mine  too,  I  promife  you. 

Bull.  I  moft  humbly  thank  your  honours ;  and  I  hope, 

*  fince  it  has  been  my  lot  to  join  you  in  the  holy  bands 

*  of  wedlock,  you  will  fo  well  cultivate  the  foil  which  I 
4  have  craved  a  bleffing  on,  that*  your  children  may  fwarm 
about  you  like  bees  about  a  honey-comb. 

Mifs.  I'cod,  with  all  my  heart";  the  more  the  merrier, 
I  fay  :  ha,  Nurfe. 

Enter  Lory,  taking  bis  majler  ha/lily  ajide. 
Lor.  One  word  with  you,  for  Heaven's  fake. 
T.  fajb.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ? 
Lor.  Sir,  your  fortune's  ruined ;  '  and  I  don't  think 

*  your  life's  worth  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  purchafe.' 
Yonder's  your  brother  arrived,  with  two  coaches  and  fix 
horfes,  twenty  footmen  and  pages,  a  coat  worth  fourfcore 
pounds,  and  a  periwig  down  to  his  knees:  fo  judge  what 
will  become  of  your  lady's  heart. 

T.  Fa/b.  Death  and  furies,  'tis  impoffible  ! 

Lor.  Fiends  and  fpe6lres,  Sir  !  'tis  true. 

T.  Fajh.  Is  he  in  the  houfe  yet  ? 

Lor.  No,  they  are  capitulating  with  him  at  the  gate ; 
the  porter  tells  him,  he's  come  to  run  away  with  Mifs 
Hoyden,  and  has  cock'd  the  blunderbufs  at  him  ;  your 
brother  fwears,  Gad  damme,  they  are  a  parcel  of  clawns, 

*  and  he  had  a  good  mind  to  break  off  the  match  ;   but 

*  they  have  given  the  word  for  Sir  Tunbelly  ;  fo,  I  doubt, 

*  all  will  come  out,  prefently.'  Pray,  Sir,  refolve  what 
you'll  do,  this  moment ;   4  for,  'egad,  they'll  maul  you.' 

T.  Fa/b.  Stay  a  little [To  Mifs.]  My  dear,  here's  a 

troublefome  bulinefs,  my  man  tells  me  of;  but  don't  be 
frightened  ;  we  fliall  be  too  hard  for  the  rogue.  Here's 
an  impudent  fellow  at  the  gate,  (not  knowing  I  was  come 
hither  incognito)  has  taken  my  name  upon  him,  in  hopes 
to  run  away  with  you. 

Mifs.  Oh,  the  brazen-fac'd  varlet !  It's  well  we  are, 
married,  or  may  be  we  might  never  have  been  fo. 

T.  Fafi.  {ApJe. "\  'Egad,  like  enough— Pr'ythee,  dear 
Doctor,  run  to  Sir  Tunbelly,  and  flop  him  from  going  to 
the  gate,  before  I  fpeak  with  him. 

.#»//.  I  fly,  my  good  Lord [Exit  Bull. 

4  Nurfe, 
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Nnrfe.  An't  pleafe  your  honour,  my  Lady  and  I  had 
bed  lock  ourfelves  up  till  the  danger  be  over. 

T.  Fajh.  Ay,  by  ail  means. 

Mifs.  Not  ib  faft ;  I  won't  be  locked  up  any  more ; 
I'm  married. 

T.  Faf}?.  Yes,  pray,  my  dear,  do,  till  we  have  feized 
this  rafcal. 

Mifs.  Nay,  if  you  pray  me,  I'll  do  any  thing. 

[Exeunt  Mifs  <WNurfe. 

r,  Fafh.  Oh,  here's  Sir  Tunbelly  coming— [To  Lory.] 
Hark  you,  Sirrah,  things  are  better  than  you  imagine  ; 
the  wedding's  over. 

Lor.  The  devil  it  is,  Sir. 

T.FaJh.  Not  a  word,  all's  fafe;  but  Sir  Tunbelly 
don't  know  it,  nor  mult  not  yet ;  fo  I  am  refolvcd  to 
brazen  the  bulinefs  out,  and  have  the  pleafure  of  turning 
the  impoftor  upon  his  lordfhip,  which  I  believe  may  ea- 
iily  be  done. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbelly,  Chaplain,  rfw^Servants,  armed. 

T,  Fajly.  Did  you  ever  hear,  Sir,  of  fo  impudent  ait 
undertaking  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Never,  by  the  mafs ;  but  we'll  tickle  him,  I 
warrant  you. 

T.  Fajb.  They  tell  me,  Sir,  he  has  a  great  many  peo 
ple  with  him,  dilguifed  like  fervants. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  ay,  rogues  enow  ;  but  I'll  foon  raife  the 
pofle  upon  him. 

T.  FaJ/y.  Sir,  if  you'll  take  my  ad  vice,  we'll  go  a  fhor- 
ter  way  to  work;  I  find,  whoever  this  fpark  is,  he  knows 
nothing  of  my  being  privately  here  ;  fo,  if  you  pretend 
to  receive  him  civilly,  he'll  enter  without  fufpicion  ;  and 
as  foon  as  he  is  within  the  gate,  we'll  whip  up  the  draw 
bridge  upon  his  back,  let  tiy  the  blunderbufs  to  difperfe 
the  crew,  and  fo  commit  him  to  gaol. 

Sir  Tun.  'Egad,  your  lordfhip  is  an  ingenious  perfon, 
and  a  very  great  general ;  but  fliail  we  kill  any  of  them, 
or  not  ? 

T.  FaJJy.  No,  no,  fire  over  their  heads,  only  to  fright 
them  ;  I'll  warrant  the  regiment  fcours,  when  the  colo 
nel's  a  prilbner. 

Sir  Tun.  Then  come  along,  my  boys  ;  and  let  your 
courage  be  great— for  your  danger  is  but  fmall.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE, 
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SCENE,  tie  Gate. 

Enter  Lord  Foppington  and  Followers. 

Lord  Fop.  A  pax  of  thefe  bumkinly  people  !  .will  they 
open  the  gate,  or  do  they  defire  I  mould  grow  at  their 
moat-fide,  like  a  willow  ?  [To  tie  Porter.']  Hey,  fellow  ! 
Pr'ythee,  do  me  the  favour,  in  as  few  words  as  thou  canft 
find  to  exprefs  thyfelf,  to  tell  me  whether  thy  matter  will 
admit  me  or  not,  that  I  may  turn  about  my  coach,  and 
begone  ? 

Por.  Here's  my  mafter  himfelf  no\v  at  hand  j  he's  of 
age,  he'll  give  you  his  anfwer. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbelly  and  his  Servants. 

Sir  Tun.  My  moft  noble  Lord,  I  crave  your  pardon  for 

making  your  honour  wait  fo  long  ;   but  my  orders  to  my 

fervants  have  been  to  admit  nobody  without  my  know- 

•  ledge,  for  fear  of  fome  attempt  upon  my  daughter,  the 

times  being  full  of  plots  and  roguery. 

Lor ii  Fop.  Much  caution,  I  muft  confefs,  is  a  fign  of 
great  wiidom.  But,  flap  my  vitals,  I  have  got  a  cold 
enough  to  deltroy  a  porter— He,  hem 

Sir  Tun.  I  am  very  forry  for  it,  indeed,  my  Lord  ;  but 
if  your  lordfhip  pleafe  to  walk  in,  we'll  help  you  to  fome 
brown  fugar-candy.  My  Lord,  I'll  mew  you  the  way. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  follow  with  pleafure.  [Exeunt. 

[./&  L<W  Foppington'.?  Servants  go  to  follow  him  in,  they 

clap  the  door  againjl  La  Verole. 

Servants.  [Within.]  Nay,  hold  you  me  there,  Sir. 

*  Latter.  Jcrnic,  qu'eji  ce  que  veut dire  $a?J 
Sir  Tun.  \W~ithin.]  Fire,  porter. 

*  La  Fer.  Ah,  je  fuis  morf —  [The  Servants  all  run  off. 

*  Port.  Not  one  foldier  left,  by  the  mafs.' 

SCENE  changes  into  a  Hall. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbelly,   the  Chaplain  and  Servants,  w't/j 

Lord  Foppington  difarmed. 

Sir  Tun.  Come,  bring  him  along,  bring  him  along. 
Lord  Fop.  What  the  pax  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ?  Is 
it  fair-time,  that  you  are  all  drunk  before  dinner  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Drunk,  {irrah  !  Here's  an  impudent  rogue  for 
you.  Drunk  or  fober,  bully,  I'm  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
and  know  how  to  deal  with  ilrollers, 

Lor* 
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Lord  Fop.  Strollers  ! 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  ftrollers.  Come,  give  an  account  of  your- 
felf.  What's  your  name  ?  Where  do  you  live  ?  Do  you 
pay  fcot  and  lot  ?  Are  you  a  Williamite,  or  a  Jacobite  ? 
Come — — 

Lord  Fof>.  And  why  doft  thou  afk  me  fo  many  imper 
tinent  queriions  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Becaufe  I'll  make  you  anfwer  them  before  I 
have  done  with  you,  you  rafcal  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Before  Gad,  all  the  anfwer  I  can  make  thce 
to  them  is,  that  thou  art  a  very  extraordinary  old  fellow^ 
flap  my  vitals. 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  joking  with  deputy  lieu 
tenants,  we  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  Here,  draw  a 
warrant  for  him  immediately. 

Lord  Fop.  A  warrant! What  the  devil  is  it  thou 

would  be  at,  old  gentleman  ? 

Sir  Tun.  I  would  be  at  you,  firrah,  (if  my  hands  were 
not  tied  as  a  magiftrate)  and  with  thefe  two  double  fids, 
beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat,  you  dog  you. 

Lord  Fop.  And  why  wouldft  thou  fpoil  my  face  at  that 
rate  ? 

Sir  Tun.  For  your  defign  to  rob  me  of  my  daughter, 
villain. 

Lord  Fop.  Rab  thee  of  thy  daughter ! — Now  do  I  be 
gin  to  believe  I'm  a-bed  and  aileep,  and  that  all  this  is 
but  a  dream — If  it  be,  it  will  be  an  agreeable  furprife 
enough,  to  waken  by  and  by,  and,  inftead  of  the  imperti 
nent  company  of  a  nafty  country  juftice,  find  myfelf,  per 
haps,  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  of  quality — [To  Sir  Tun.] 
Pr'ythee,  old  father,  wilt  thou  give  me  leave  to  afk  thee 
one  queftion  ? 

Sir  Tun.  I  can't  tell  whether  I  will  or  not,  till  I  know 
what  it  is. 

LordFop.  Why,  then,  it  is,  whether  thou  didft  not 
write  to  my  Lord  Foppington,  to  come  down  and  marry 
thy  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Yes,  many,  did  I  ;  and  my  Lord  Foppington 
is  come  down,  and  fhali  marry  my  daughter  before  file's 
a  day  older. 

LordFop.  Now  give  me  thy  hand,  dear  dad  ;  I  thought 
we  fhould  understand  one  another  at  lafl. 

Sir 
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Sir  Tun.  This  fellow's  mad — Here,  bind  him  hand  and 
foot.  \Tfjey  bind  him  down* 

Lord  ?op.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  knight,  leave  fooling  ;  thy 
jeft  begins  to  grow  dull. 

Sir  Tun.  Bind  him,   I  fay;  he's  mad Bread   and 

water,  a  dark  room,  and  a  whip,  may  bring  him  to  his 
fenfes  again, 

Lord  Fop.  [A/ide.]  'Egad,  if  I  don't  waken  quickly,  by 
all  that  I  can  lee,  this  is  like  to  prove  one  of  the  moil  im 
pertinent  dreams  that  ever  I  dreamt  in  my  life. 
Enter  Mifs  and  Nurfe. 

Mifs.  [Going  up  to  bim.~\  Is  this  he  that  would  have  run 
away  with  me  ?  Fough,  how  he  ftinks  of  fweets  !— Pray, 
father,  let  him  be  dragged  throirgh  the  horfe-pond. 

Lord  Fop.  [AJiJe.~\  This  mull  be  my  wife,  by  her  na 
tural  inclination  to  her  hufband. 

Mifs.  Pray,  father,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  ? 
Hang  him  ? 

ISir  Tun.  That  a  lead",  child. 

Nurfe.  Ay,  and  it's  e'en  too  good  for  him,  too. 

Lord  Fop.  \_^Jide.~\  Madame  ia  governantc,  I  prefume. 
Hitherto,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  mod  extra 
ordinary  families  that  everman  of  quality  matched  into. 

Sir  Tun.  What's  become  of  my  Lord,  daughter  ? 

Mifs.  He's  juft  coming.  Sir. 

Lord  Fop.  \_AJidcJ\  My  Lord What  does  he  mean 

by  that,  now  ? 

Enter  Young  Fafhion  and  Lory. 
[Seeing  hlm."\  Stap  my  vitals,  Tarn,  now  the  dream's  out. 

T.  Fajh.  Is  this  the  fellow,  Sir,  that  defigned  to  trick 
me  of  your  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun.  This  is  he  my  Lord  ;  how  do  you  like  him  ? 
Is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow  to  get  a  fortune  ? 

T.  FaJJj.  I  find,  by  his  drtfs,  he  thought  your  daughter 
might  be  taken  with  a  beau. 

Mifs.  Oh,  Gemini!  is  this  a  beau  ?  Let  me  fee  him 
again — Ha '  I  find  a  beau  is  no  fuch  ugly  thing  neither. 

T.  Fajh.  'Egad,  die' 11  be  in  love  with  him  prefently  ; 
I'll  e'en  have  him  fentaway  to  gaol — [To  Lord  Fop,]  Sir, 
tho'  your  understanding  fhews  you  a  perfon  of  no  extraor 
dinary  modefty,  I  fuppofe  you  han't  confidence  enough 
to  expert  much  favour  from  me. 

Lord 
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Lord  Fop.  Strike  me  dumb,  Tarn,  thou  art  a  very  im 
pudent  fellow. 

^  Nurfe.  Look,  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  frontery  to  call 
his  lordfhip  plain  Thomas. 

4  Bull.  The  bufinefs  is,  he  would  feign  hi mfelf  mad, 

*  to  avoid  going  to  gaol. 

^  Lord  Fop.  [A/tie.}  That  muft  be  the  chaplain,  by 

*  his  unfolding  of  myfteries.' 

Sir  Tun.  Come,  is  the  warrant  writ  ? 

Cler.  Yes.  Sir? 

Sir  Tun.  Give  me  the  pen,  I'll  fign  it — So,  now,  con- 
ftable,  away  with  him. 

Lord  Fop.  Hold  one  moment,  pray,  gentlemen 

My  Lord  Foppington,  (hall  I  beg  one  word  with  your 
Lordfhip  ? 

Nurfe.  Oh,  ho !  is  it  my  Lord  with  him  now  ?  See  how 
afflictions  will  humble  folks. 

Mifs.  Pray,  my  Lord,  don't  let  him  whifper  too  clofe, 
left  he  bite  your  ear  off. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  not  altogether  fo  hungry  as  your  La- 
dyfhip  is  pleafed  to  imagine—  [To  Y.  Fafli.]  Look  you, 
Tarn,  I  .am  fenfible  1  have  not  been  fo  kind  to  you  as  I 
ought ;  but  I  hope  you'll  forgive  what's  pafl,  and  accept 
of  ihefive  thaufand  paunds  I  offer  :  thou  may'it  live  in  ex 
treme  fplendorwithit,  flap  my  vitals. 

T.  Fa/b.  It's  a  much  eufier  matter  to  prevent  a  difeafe, 
than  to  cure  it ;  a  quarter  of  that  fum  would  have  fecured 
your  miflrefs ;  twice  as  much  won't  redeem  her. 

[Leaving  him. 

Sir  Tun.  Well,  what  fays  he  ? 

T.  Fafb.  Only  the  rafcal  offered  me  a  bribe  to  let 
him  go. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  he  (hall  go,  with  a  pox  to  him.  Lead 
on,  conflable. 

Lord  Fop.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 

Sir  Tun.  Before  gad,  thou  art  an  impudent  fellow,  to 
trouble  the  court  at  this  rate,  after  thou  art  condemned. 
But  fpeak,  once  for  all. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then,  once  for  all ;  I  have,  at  laft, 
luckily  called  to  mind,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  of  this 
country,  who,  I  believe,  cannot  live  far  from  this  place, 
if  he  were  here,  would  fatisfy  you  I  am  Navelty,  Baron 

of 
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of  Foppinglon,  with  five  thaufand  paunds  a  year,  and  that 
fellow  there,  a  rafcal,  not  worth  a  groat. 

Sir  Tun*  Very  well  ;  now  who  is  this  hon^ft  gentle 
man  you  are  fo  well  acquainted  with? \Tv  Y.  Fafh.] 

Come,  Sir,  we  fhall  hamper  him, 

Lord  Fop.  TisSir  John  Friendly. 

Sir  Tun.  So — he  lives  within  half  a  mile,  and  came 
down  into  the  country  but  laft  night.  This  bold-faced 
fellow  thought  he  had  been  at  London  ilill,  and  fo  quoted 
him  ;  now  we  fhall  difplay  him  in  his  colours ;  I'll  fend 
for  Sir  John  immediately.  Here,  fellow,  away  prefent- 
ly,  and  defire  my  neighbour  he'll  do  me  the  favour  to 
ilep  over,  upon  an  extraordinary  occaiion  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  white>  you  had  beft  fecure  this  fharper  in  the  gate- 
houfe. 

Conft.  An't  pleafe  your  worfhip,  he  may  chance  to  give 
us  the  flip  thence.  If  I  were  worthy  to  advife,  I  think 
the  dog-kennel's  a  furer  place. 

Sir  Tun.  With  all  my  heart,  any  where. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  for  Heaven's  fake,  Sir,  do  me  the  fa 
vour  to  put  me  in  a  clean  room,  that  I  mayn't  daub  my 
cloaths. 

Sir  Tun.  Oh,  when  you  have  married  my  daughter, 
her  eftate  will  afford  you  new  ones.  Away  with  him. 

Lord  Fop.  A  dirty  country  juftice  is  a  barbarous  ma- 
giftrate,  ibp  my  vitals, 

[Exit  Con  ft dbk  ivitb  Lord  Foppington. 

T.  Ffifl}.  [AJide.']  'Egad,  I  nmil  prevent  this  knight's 
corning,  or  the  houfe  will  foon  grow  too  hot  to  hold  me  — 
[T°  Sir  Tun.]  Sir,  I  fancy  'tis  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
Sir  John  upon  this  impertinent  fellow's  defire.  I'll  fend 
and  call  the  meffenger  back. 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart :  for,  to  be  fure,  he 
thought  he  was  far  enough  off,  or  the  rogue  would  never 
have  named  him* 

Enter  Servant. 

-Serv.  Sir,  I  met  Sir  John  juft  alighting  at  the  gate  ; 
he's  come  to  wait  upon  you. 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  then  it  happens  as  one  could  wifli. 

T.  Fajb.  [Afik.]  The  devil  it  does  !  Lory,  you  fee 

how  things  are  ;  here  will  be  a  difcovery  prefently,  and 

we  lhall  have  our  brains  beat  out  j  for  my  brother  will  be 

G  fure 
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fure  to  fwear  he  don't  know  me  :  therefore,  run  into  the 

liable,  take  the  two  firft  horfcs  you  can  light  on,  I'll  flip 

out  at  the  back-door,  and  we'll  away  immediately. 
Lor.  What,  and  leave  your  Lady,  Sir  ? 
T.  FaJJy.  There's  no  danger  in  that,  as  long  as  I  have 

taken  poffcffion  ;   I  (hall  know  how  to  treat  with  them  well 

enough,  if  once  I  am  out  of  their  reach.     Away;  I'll 

(teal  after  thee. 

<{Exit  Lory  ;   bis  mafter  follows  him  out  at  one  door^  while 
Sir  John  enters  at  the  other. 
Sir  fun.  Sir  John,  you  are  the  welcomed  man  alive  ; 

I  had' juit  fent  a  meflenger  to  denre  you'd  Itep  over,  upon 

a  very  extraordinary  occalion — We  are  all  in  arms  here. 

'  •••«  Sir  John.  Howfo? 

'  Sir  Tun,  Why,  you  mull:  know,  a  finical  fort  of  a  taw 
dry  fellow  here,  (I  don't  know  what  the  devil  he  is,  not 
Ij  hearing,  I  fuppofe,  that  the  match  was  concluded  be- 
twet  J  my  Lord  Foppingtpn  and  my  girl,  Hoyden,  comes 
impudently  to  the  gate,  and,  with  a  whole  pack  of  rogues 
in  liveries,  would  have  patted  upon  me  for  his  Lordmip, 
But  what  does  I  ?  I  comes  up  to  him  boldly,  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  takes  him  by  the  throat,  ftrikes  up 
his  heels,  binds  him  hand  and  foot,  difpatches  a  war 
rant,  and  commits  him  priibner  to  the  dog-kennel. 
*  Sir  John.  So — 'But  how  do  you  know  but  this  was 
my  Lord  ?  For  I  was  toM  he  fet  out  from  London  the 
day  before  me,  with  a  very  fine  retinue,  and  intended 
to  come  directly  hither. 

'  Sir  Tun.  Why,  now  to  (hew  you  how  many  lies  people 
raife  in  that  damn'd  town,  he  came  two  nights  ago,  poft, 
with  only  one  fervant,  and  is  now  in  the  houfe  with 
me.  But  you  don't  knew  the  cream  of  the  jeft  yet ; 
this  fame  rogue,  (that  lies  yonder  neck  and  heels  among 
the  hounds)  thinking  you  were  out  of  the  country, 
quotes  you  for  his  acquaintance,  and  faid,  if  you  were 
here,  you'd  juflify  him  to  be  Lord  Foppington,  and  I 
know  not  what.' 
Sir  John.  Tour  fervants  told  me  the  bufincfs  ;  and  that 

the  impofter  quotes  me  for  his  acquaintance.     Pray,   let  me 

fee  him. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  that  you  fliall,  prefently — Here,  fetch 

the  prifoner.  [  Exit  Servant. 

«  Sir 
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«  Sir  Tun.  He  was  here  juft  now  ;  fee  for  him,'  Doc 
tor,  tell  my  Lord,  Sir  John  Friendly  is  here  to  wait  upon 
him.  [Exit  Chaplain. 

'  Sir  Join.  I  hope,  Sir  Tunbelly,  the  young  lady  is 
'  not  married  yet. 

*  Sir  Tun.  Nor  things  won't  be  ready  this  week  ;  but 
*  why  do  you  fay,  you  hope  (he  is  not  married  ? 

4  Sir  John.  Some  foolifh  fancies  only;  perhaps  I'm 
'  miftaken.' 

Re -enter  Chaplain* 

Butt.  Sir,  his  Lordfhip  is  juil  rid  out  to  take  the  air. 

Kir  Tun.  To  take  the  air!  Is  that  his  London  breed 
ing,  to  go  to  take  the  air,  when  gentlemen  come  to  vifit 
him. 

4  Sir  John*  'Tis  poffible  he  might  want  it,  he  might 
1  not  be  well,  fome  fudden  qualm  perhaps.' 

Enter  Conftalle,  &c.   ivitb  Lord  Foppington. 

Lord  Fop.  -Srap  my  vitals,  I'll  have  fatisfaftion. 

Sir  John.  [Running  to  him.']  My  dear  Lord  Fopping 
ton  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Dear  Friendly,  thou  art  come  in  the  criti 
cal  minute,  ilrike  me  dumb. 

Sir  Jobn.  Why,  I  little  thought  to  have  found  you  in 
fetters. 

Lord  Fop,  Why  truly  the  world  muft  do  me  thejuf- 
tice  to  confefs,  I  do  ufe  to  appear  a  little  more  degage: 
but  this  old  gentleman,  not  liking  the  freedom  of  my 
air,  has  been  pleafed  to  Ikewer  down  my  arms  like  a 
rabbit. 

Sir  Tun.  Is  it  then  poffible  that  this  fhould  be  the  true 
Lord  Foppington  at  lall  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  what  do  you  fee  in  his  face  to  make 
you  doubt  of  it  ?  Sir,  without  prefuming  to  nave  any  ex 
traordinary  opinion  of  my  figure,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  if  you  had  feen  as  many  Lords  as  I  have  done,  you 
would  not  think  it  impoffible  a  perfon  of  a  worfe  faille 
than  mine,  might  be  a  modern  man  of  quality. 

Sir  Tun.  Unbind  him,  flaves  :  my  Lord,  I'm  iiruclc 
dumb,  I  can  only  beg  pardon  by  figns ;  but  if  a  facri- 
fice  will  appeafe  you,  you  mall  have  it.  Here,  purfue 

this  Tartar,  bring  him  back Away,  I  fay,  a  dog. 

Qons I'll  cut  off  his  ears  and  his  tail,  I'll  draw  out 
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all  his  teeth,  pull  his  fkin  over  his  head and 

what  mall  I  do  more  ? 

Sir  John.  He  does  indeed  deferve  to  be  made  an  ex 
ample  of. 

Lord  Fop.  He  does  deferve  to  be  dartre '>  flap  my  vitals. 

Sir  Tun.  May  I  then  hope  I  have  your  honour's  pardon  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  we  courtiers  do  nothing  without  a 
bribe  ;  that  fair  young  lady  might  do  miracles. 

Sir  Tun.  Hoyden,  come  hither,  Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop.  Hoyden  is  her  name,  Sir  ? 

Sir  T:tn.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Fop.  The  prettieft  name  for  a  fong  I  ever  heard, 

Sir  Tun.  My  Lord here's  my  girl,  fhe's  yours,  (lie 

has  a  wholefome  body,  and  a  virtuous  mind  :  (lie's  a 
woman  complete,  both  in  flefli  and  in  fpirit ;  fhe  has  a 
bag  of  milled  crowns,  as  fcarce  as  they  are,  and  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  flitched  fail  to  her  tail :  fo  go  thy  ways, 
Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  do  receive  her  like  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Tun.  Then  I'm  a  happy  man,  and  if  your  Lord- 
fhip  will  give  me  leave,  I  will,  like  a  good  Chriftian  at 
Chriilmas,  be  very  drunk  by  way  of  thank fgiving.  Come, 
my  noble  peer,  I  believe  dinner's  ready ;  if  your  ho 
nour  pleafes  to  follow  me,  I'll  lead  you  on  to  the  attack 
of  a  venifon  pafly.  [Exit  Sir  Tun. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.  Will  your  Ladyfhip 
do  me  the  favour  of  your  little  finger,  Madam  ? 

Mifs.  My  Lord,  I'll  follow  you  prefently.  I  have  a 
little  bufinefs  with  my  nurfe. 

Lord  Fop.  Your  Laclyftiip's  moft  humble  fervant : 
come,  Sir  John,  the  ladies  have  des  affaires. 

[Exeunt  Lou/ ¥  op.  and  Sir  John. 

Mifs.  So,  nurie,  we  are  finely  brought  to  bed  :  what 
ihall  we  do  now  ? 

Nurfe.  Ah,  dear  Mifs,  we  are  all  undone.  '  Mr.  Bull, 
4  you  were  ufed  to  help  a  woman  to  a  remedy.'  [Crying. 

.*  Bull.  A  lack  a-day,  but  it's  paft  my  ikill  now,  I  can 
*  do  nothing. 

*  Nurfe.  Who  would  have  thought  that  ever  your  in- 
4  vention  fhould  have  been  drained  fo  dry  ?' 

Mifs.  Well,  I'haye  often  thought  old  folks  fools,  and 

now 
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now  I'm  fure  they  are  fo :  I  have  found  a  way  myfelf  to 
fecure  us  all. 

Nurfe.  Dear  lady,  what's  that  ? 

Mife.  Why,  if  you  two  will  be  fure  to  hold  your 
tongues,  and  not  fay  a  word  of  what's  paft,  I'll  e'en 
marry  this  lord  too. 

Nurfe.  What!  two  hufbands,  ray  dear  ? 

Mi/s.  Why  you  had  three,  good  nurfe,  you  may  hold 
your  tongue. 

Nurfe.  Ay,  but  not  altogether,  fweet  child. 

Mife.  Pflia !  if  you  had,  you'd  ne'er  a  thought  much 
cn't. 

4  Nurfe.  Oh,  but 'tis  a  fin Sweeting. 

*  Butt.  Nay,  that's  my  bufinefs  to  fpeak  to,  nurfe  :  I 
4  do  confefs,  to  take  two  huflbands  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
*•  the-flefli,  is  to  commit  the  fin  of  exorbitancy;  but  to 

do  it  for  tjie  peace  of  the  fpirit,  is  no  more  than  to  be 

drunk  by  uvay  of  phyfic  :  befides,  to  prevent  a  parent's 

wrath,  is  to  avoid  the  fin  of  difobedience ;  for  when 

the  parent's  angry,  the  child  is  froward.     So  that  upon 

the  whole  matter,  I  do  think,  though  Mifs  fhould  mar- 
<•  ry  again,  fte  may  be  laved. 

4  Miff*  I-ccd.  and  I  will  marry  again  then,  and  fo 
there  is  an  end  of  the  flory.  [Exeunt. 

*SCENE,  Berlnthia's  Apartment. 

Enter  her  Maul,  pajjing  the  Stage,  followed  ly  Worthy. 

War.  Hem,  Mrs.  Abigail,  is  your  miftrefs  to  be  fpokert 
with  ? 

Ab.  By  you,  Sir,  I  believe  me  may. 

Wor.  Why,  'tis  by  me  I  would  haVe  her  fpoken  with. 

Ab.  I'll  acquaint  her,  Sir.  [Exit  Abigail. 

War.  [Alone.']  One  lift  more  I  muft  perfuade  her  to  give 
me,  and  then  I'm  mounted.  '  Well,  a  young  bawd,  and 
*  a  handibme  one  for  my  money,  'tis  they  do  the  execu- 
4  tion  ;  I'll  never  go  to  an  old  one,  bat  when  I  have  oc- 
4  cafion  for  a  witch.  Lewdnefs  looks  heavenly  to  a  wo- 
4  man,  when  an  angel  appears  in  its  caufe;  but  when 
4  'a, hag  is  advocate,  ilie  thinks  it  comes  from  the  devil. 


*  In  the  original,  this  is  the  fecond  fceae  in  the  Fifth  Aft. 
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*  An  old  woman  has  fomething  fo  terrible  in  her  looks, 

*  that  whilft  Hie  is  perfuading  your  miftrefs  to  forget  fhe 
4  has  a  foul,  flie  flares  hell  and  damnation  full  in  her 

*  face.' 

Enter  Berinthia. 

Ber.  Well,  Sir,  what  news  bring  you  ? 

Wor.  No  news,   Madam,   there's  a  woman   going  ta 
cuckold  her  hufband. 

Her.  Amanda  ? 

Wor.  I  hope  fo. 

JSer.  Speed  her  well. 

Wor.  Ay,  but  there  muit  be  a  more  than  a  '  God'-fpeed, 
or  your  charity  won't  be  worth  a  farthing. 

JSer.  Why,  han't  I  done  enough  already  ? 

Wor.  Not  quite. 

JSer.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Wor.  The  lady  has  a  fcruple  ilill,  which  you  mufl  re 
move. 

Ser.  What's  that  ? 

Wor.  Her  virtue -fiie  fays. 

JSer.  And  do  you  believe  her  ? 

Wor.  No,  but  I  believe  it's  what  fhe  takes  for  her  vir 
tue  ;  it's  fome  relics  of  lawful  love  !  She  is  not  yet  fully 
fatisfied  her  hufband  has  got  another  miilrefs,  which,  un- 
lefs  I  can  convince  her  of,  I  have  opened  the  trenches  in 
vain ;  for  the  breach  mufl  be  wider,  before  I  dare  florin 
the  town. 

Ber.  And  fo  I'm  to  be  your  engineer  ? 

Wor.  I'm  fure  you  know  befl  how  to  manage  the  bat 
tery. 

Ber.  What  think  you  of  fpringing  a  mine  ?  I  have  a 
thought  jufl  now  come  into  my  head,  how  to  blow  her  up 
at  once. 

Wor.  That  would  be  a  thought  indeed. 

Ber.  Faith,  I'll  do't,  and  thus  the  execution  of  it 
fliall  be.  We  are  all  invited  to  my  Lord  Foppington's 
to-night  to  fupper ;  *  he's  come  to  town  with  his  bride, 
*  and  gives  a  ball  with  an  entertainment  of  mufic.'  Now 
you  mufl  know,  my  undoer  here,  Lovelefs,  fays,  he  mufl 
needs  meet  me  about  fome  private  bufinefs  (I  don't  know 
what  'tis)  before  we  go  to  the  company.  To  which  end, 
he  has  told  his  wife  one  lie.  and  I  have  told  her  another* 

But 
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But  to  make  her  amends,  I'll  go  immediately,  and  tell 
her  afolemn  truth. 

War.  What's  that  ? 

Ber.  Why,  I'll  tell  her,  that  to  my  certain  knowledge 
her  hufband  has  a  rendezvous  with  his  miflrefs  this  af 
ternoon  :  and  that,  if  {he'll  give  me  her  word,  file  will 
be  fatisfied  with  the  difcovery,  without  making  any  vio 
lent  inquiry  after  the  woman,  I'll  direct  her  to  a  place 

where  Ihefhallfee  them  meet Now,  friend,  this,  I 

fancy,  may  help  you  to  a  critical  minute.  For  home  (he 
muit  go  again  to  drefs.  You,  with  your  good  breeding, 
come  to  wait  upon  us  to  the  ball,  find  her  all  alone,  her 
fpirit  enflamed  againft  her  hufband  for  his  treafon,  and 
her  fiefh  in  a  heat  from  fome  contemplations  upon  the 
treachery,  her  blood  on  a  fire,  her  confcience  in  ice  ; 

a  lover  to  draw,  and  the  devil  to  drive Ah,  poor 

Amanda ! 

Wor.  [Kneeling.]  Thou  angel  of  light,  let  me  fall 
down  and  adore  thee  ! 

Bcr.  Thou  minifter  of  darknefs,  get  up  again,  for  I 
hate  to  fee  the  devil  at  his  devotions. 

Wor.  Well,    my  incomparable  Berinthia How 

fhall  I  requite  you 

Ber.  Oh,  ne'er  trouble  yourfelf about  that:  virtue  is 
its  own  reward.  There's  a  pleafure  in  doing  good,  which 
fufficiently  pays  itfelf.  Adieu. 

Wor.  Farewel,  thou  bell  of  women. 

\_Exeunt  fc^:ral  ways* 
Enter  Amanda,  meeting  Berinthia. 

Am.  Who  w'as  that  went  from  you  ? 

Ber.  A  friend  of  yours. 

Am.  What  does  he  want  ? 

Ber.  Something  you  might  fpare  him,  and  be  ne'er 
the  poorer. 

Am.  I  can  fpare  him  nothing  but  my  friendmip  j 
my  love  already >s  all  difpofed  of:  though,  I  confefs,  to 
one  ungrateful  to  my  bounty. 

Ber.  Why  there's  the  myftery !  You  have  been  fo 
bountiful,  you  have  cloyed  him.  '  Fond  wives  do  by 

*  their  hufbands,  as  barren  wives  do  by  their  lap-dogs  ; 

*  cram  them  with  fweetmeats  till  they  fpoil  their  Ita- 

*  machs.' 

Am, 
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Am.  Alas !  Had  you  but  feen  how  paffionately  fond 
he  has  been  fince  our  lall  reconciliation,  you  would  have 
thought  it  were  impoffible  he  ever  mould  have  breathed 
an  hour  without  me. 

Ber.  Ay,  but  there  you  thought  wrong  again,  Aman 
da;  *  you  fhould  confider,  that  in  matters  of  love  men's 

*  eyes  are  always  bigger  than  their  bellies.     They  have 
4  violent  appetites,  'tis  true,  but  they  have  foon  dined.' 

Am.  Well;  there's  nothing  upon  earth  aftoniflies  me 
more  than  men's  inconflancy. 

JSer.  Now  there's  nothing  upon  earth  aftonifhes  me 
lefs,  when  I  confider  what  they  and  we  are  compofed  of: 
for  nature  has  made  them  children,  and  us  babies.  Now, 
Amanda,  how  we  uied  our  babies,  you  may  remember. 
We  were  mad  to  have  them,  as  foon  as  we  faw  them ; 
kiiTed  them  to  pieces,  as  foon  as  we  got  them ;  then 
pulled  oif  their  clothes,  faw  them  naked,  and  fo  threw 
them  away. 

Am.  But  do  you  think  all  men  are  of  this  temper  ? 

JSer.  All  but  one. 

Am.  Who's  that? 

Ber.  Worthy. 

Am.  Why,  he's  weary  of  his  wife  too,  you  fee.. 

Ber.  Ay,  that's  n©  proof.. 

Am.  What  can  be  a  greater  ? 

Ber.  Being  weary  ot  his  miftrefs. 

Am.  Don't  you  think  'twere  po'ffible  he  might  give 
you  that  too  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  he  might,  if  he  were  my  gallant ;  not 
if  he  were  yours. 

Am.  Why  do  you  think  he  fhould  be  more  con  (tan t 
to  me,  than  he  would  to  you  ?  I'm  fure  I'm  not  fo  hand- 
j(bme. 

Ber.  Kiffing  goes  by  favour  :  he  likes  you  beft. 

*  Am.  Suppole  he  does ;  that's  no  demonftration  ho 
'  would  be  conftant  to  me. 

\  Ber.  No,   that  I'll  grant  you  :  but  there  are  other 

*  reafons  to  expert  it;  for  you  muft  know   after   all, 

*  Amanda,  the  inconftancy  we  commonly  fee  in  men  of 

*  brains,  does  not  fo  much  proceed  from  the  uncertainty 
1  of  their  temper,  as  from  the  misfortunes  of  their  love* 

*  A  man  fees,  perhaps,  an  hundred  women  he  likes  well 

4  enough. 
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enough  for  an  intrigue,  and  away  ;  but  poffibty,  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  or  his  life,  does  not  find  above  one, 
who  is  exaftly  what  he  could  wifli  her  :  now  her,  'tis  a 
thoufand  to  one,  he  never  gets.  Either  fhe  is  not  to  be 
had  at  all  (though  that  feldom  happens,  you'll  fay)  or 
he  wants  thole  opportunities  that  are  neceffary  to  gain 
her ;  either  fhe  likes  fomebody  elfe  much  better  than 
him,  or  ufes  him  like  a  dog,  becaufe  he  likes  nobody 
fo  well  as  her.  Still  fomething  or  other  Fate  claps  in 
the  way  between  them  and  the  woman  they  are  capa 
ble  of  being  fond  of:  and  this  makes  them  wander 
about  from  miftrefs  to  miftrefs,  like  a  pilgrim  from 
town  to  town,  who  every  night  muft  have  a  trefh  lodg 
ing,  and  is  in  hafle  to  be  gone  in  the  morning.' 
Am.  'Tis  poffible  there  may  be  fomething  in  what  you 

fay ;  but  what  do  you  infer  from  it,  as  to  the  man  we 

we  re  talking  of? 

Ber.  Why,  I  infer,  that  you  being  the  woman  in  the 

world,  the  moft  to  his  humour,  'tis  not  likely  he  would 

quit  you  for  one  that  is  lefs. 

Am.  That  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for  you  fee  Mr." 

Lovelefs  does  fo. 

Ber.  What  does  Mr.  Lovelefs  do  ? 

Am.  Why,  he  runs  after  fomething  for  variety,  I'm 

fure  he  does  not  li'ke  fo  well  as  he  does  me, 
Ber.  That's  more  than  you  know,  Madam. 
Am.  No,  Im  fure  on't :  I  am  not  very  vain,  Berin- 

thia ;  and  yet  I'll  lay  my  life,  if  I  could  look  into  his 

heart,  he  thinks  I  deferve  to  be  preferred  to  a  thoufand 

of  her. 

Ber.  Don't  be  too  poiitive  in  that  neither :  a  million 

to  one,  but  fhe  has  the  fame  opinion   of  you.     What 

would  you  give  to  fee  her  ? 

Am.  Hang  her,  a  dirty  trull ;  though  I  really  believe 

flic's  fo  ugly,  fhe'd  cure  me  of  my  jealoufy. 
Ber.  All  the  men  of  fenfe  about  town  fay  fhe's  hand- 

fome. 

Am.  They  are  as  often  out  in  thofe  things  as  any 

people. 

Ber.  Then  I'll  give  you  farther  proof ^11  the  wo 
men  about  town  fay,   fhe's  a  fool :  now  I  hope  you  arc 

convinced  ? 

dm.  Whate'er  fhe  be,  I'm  fatisfied  he  does  not  like  her 

well 
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well  enough  to  bellow  any  thing  more  than  a  little  out 
ward  gallantry  upon  her. 

Ber.  Outward  gallantry  ! — \Afide. ~\  I  can't  bear  this. 
[To  Aman.]  Don't  you  think  (he's  a  woman  to  be  fobbed 
off  fo«  Come,  I'm  too  much  your  friend,  to  fuffer  you 
fhould  be  thus  grofsly  impofed  upon,  by  a  man  who  does 
notdeCerve  the  leafl  part  about  you,  unlefs  he  knew  how 
to  let  a  greater  value  upon  it.  Therefore,  in  one  word, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  is  to  meet  her  now,  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  *  ibme where  about  that  Babylon  of 
'  wickednefs,  Whitehall.'  And  if  you'll  give  me  your 
word  that  you'll  be  content  with  feeing  her  without  pull 
ing  her  headclothes  off,  I'll  ilep  immediately  to  the  per- 
fon  from  whom  I  have  my  intelligence,  and  fend  you 
word  whereabouts  you  may  iland  to  fee  them  meet,  '  My 

*  friend  and  I'll  watch  them   from   another  place,  and 

*  dodge  them  to   their  private  lodging:  but  don't  you 

*  offer  to  follow  them,  left  you  doit  aukwardly,  and  fpoil 
'  all.     I'll  come  home  to  you  again,  as  foon  as  I   have 
'  earthed  them,  and  give  you  an  account  in  what  corner 

*  of  the  houfe  the  fcene  of  their  lewdnefs  lies.' 
Am.  It  you  can  do  this,  Berinthia,  he's  a  villain. 
Ber*  I  can't  help  that,  men  will  be  fo. 

Am.  Well !  I'll  follow  your  directions ;  for  I  (hall 
never  reft  till  I  know  the  werft  of  this  matter. 

Ber.  Pray,  go  immediately,  and  get  yourfelf  ready- 
then,  Put  on  fome  of  your  woman's  clothes,  a  great 
fcarf  and  a  malk,  and  you  fliall  prefently  receive  orders. 
4  [Calls  within.]  H?re,  who's  there?  get  me  a  chair 

*  quickly. 

*  Serv.  There  are  chairs  at  the  door,  Madam. 

«  Ber.  'Tis  well,  I'm  coming.' 

Am.  But,  pray,  Berinthia,  before  you  go,  tell  me  hour 
I  may  know  this  filthy  thing,  if  Hie  lliould  be  fo  forward 
(as  I  fuppofe  (he  will)  to  come  to  the  rendezvous  firft  ; 
for,  methinks,  I  would  fain  view  her  a  little. 

Ber.  Why,  file's  about  my  heigh th  ?  and  very  well 
fliaped. 

Am.  I  thought  (he  had  been  a  little  crooked. 

Ber.  Oh,   no,  {he's  as  llraight  as  I  am.     But  we  lofe' 
time  t  come  away. 

of  the  FOURTH  ACT, 
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ACT        V. 

SCENE,  'London. 
Enter  Coupler,  Young  Fafhion,  iW'Lory. 

COUPLER. 

WELL,  and  fo  Sir  John  coming  in • 
Toung  F.  And  fo  Sir  John  coming  in,  I  thought 
it  might  be  manners  in  me  to  go  out,  which  I  did,  and 
getting  on  horfeback  as  fail  as  I  could,  rid  away  as  if 
the  devil  had  been  at  the  rear  of  me ;  what  has  hap 
pened  fince,  heaven  knows. 

Coup.  'Egad,  firrah,  I  know  as  well  as  heaven. 

Toung  F.  What  do  you  know  r 

Coup.  That  you  are  a  cuckold. 

Toung  F.  The  devil  I  am  !  By  who  ? 

Coup.  By  your  brother. 

Toung  F.  My  brother  !  which  way  ? 

Coup.  The  old  way :    he  has  lain  with  your  wife. 

Toung  F.  Hell  and  furies,  what  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Coup.  1  mean  plainly,  I  fpeak  no  parable. 

Toung  F.  Plainly  !  thou   doft  not  fpeak  common 

*  fenfe,  I  cannot  underitand  one  word  thou  fayeft. 

*  Coup.  You  will  do  foon,  youngfter.     In  fhort,  you 
4  left  your  wife  a  widow,  and  fhe  married  again. 

*  Toung  fajb.  It's  a  lie. 

*  Coup*  I-cod,  if  I  were  a  young  fellow,  I'd 

'  break  your  head,  firrah. 

4  Toung  F.  Dear  dad,  don't  be  angry,  for  I  am  as  mad 
6  as  Tom  of  Bedlam. 

*  Coup.  When  I  had  fitted  you  with  a  wife,  you  fhould 

*  have  kept  her. 

*  Toung  F.  But  is  it  poffible  the  young  (trumpet  could 

*  play  me  fuch  a  trick  ? 

*  Coup.  A  young  {trumpet,  Sir can  play  [twenty 

*  tricks. 

'  Toung  F.  But,  pr'ythee,  inftrucl  me  a  little  farther; 

*  whence  comes  thy  intelligence? 

*  Coup.  From  your  brother,  in  this  letter  •  there,  you 
4   may  read  it.'     Now  you  have  told  me  your  Jlory^  Id  let 

au  into  mine  in  this  letter ,  read  it.     [Young  Falhion  rtaJs. 
3  '«  Dear 
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"  Dear  Coupler, 

"  [Pulling  off  his  bat."]  I  have  only  time  to  tell  thee 
in  three  lines,  or  thereabouts,  that  here  has  been  the  de 
vil  :  that  rafcal,  Tarn,  having  ftole  the  letter  thou  hadfl 
formerly  writ  for  me  to  bring  to  Sir  Tunbelly,  formed  a 
damnable  delign  upon  my  miitrefs,  and  was  in  a  fairway 
of  fuccefs  when  I  arrived.  But  after  having  fuffered  fome 
indignities  (in  which  I  have  all  daubed  my  embroidered 
coat)  I  put  him  to  flight.  I  fent  out  a  party  of  horfe  after 
him,  in  hopes  to  have  made  him  my  prifoner,  which,  if  I 
had  done,  I  would  have  qualified  him  for  the  feraglio, 
flap  my  vitals.  The  danger,  I  have  thus  narrowly  efcaped, 
lias  made  me  fortify  myfelt  againft  further  attempts,  by 
entering  immediately  into  an  aflfociation  with  the  young 
lady,-  by  which  we  engage  to  ftand  by  one  another,  as  long 
as  we  both  (hall  live.  In  fhort,  the  papers  are  fealed,  and 
the  contract  is  figned,  fo  the  bufinefs  of  the  lawyer  is 
ctcbe'vc;  but  I  defer  the  divine  part  of  the  thing-  till  I 
arrive  at  London,  not  being  willing  to  confummate  in  any 
other  bed  but  my  own. 

"  P.  S.  *Tis  poifible  I  may  be  in  the  tawn  as  foon  as 
this  letter  ;  for  I  find  the  lady  is  fo  violently  in  love  with 
me,  I  have  determined  to  make  her  happy  with  all  the 
difpatch  that  is  practicable,  without  difardering  my  coach 
horfes." 
So  here's  rare  work,  i'faith  ! 

Lory.  'Egad,  Mifs  Hoyden  has  laid  about  her  bravely. 

Coup.  I  think  my  country-girl  has  played  her  part, 
as  well  as  if  fhe  had  been  born  and  bred  in  St.  James's 
parifh. 

Toung  F. That  rogue  the  chaplain. 

Lory.  And  then  that  jade  the  nurfe,  Sir. 

Toung  F.  And  then  that  drunken  fot,  Lory,  Sir; 
that  could  not  keep  himfelf  fober  to  be  a  witnefs  to  the 
marriage. 

Lory.  Sir with  refpe6l 1  know  very  few  drun 
ken  fots  that  do  keep  themfelves  fober. 

Toung  F.  Hold  your  prating,  firrah,  or  I'll  break  your 
head.  Dear  Coupler,  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Coup.  Nothing's  to  be  done  till  the  bride  and  bride 
groom  come  to  town. 

Toung 
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Young  F.  Bride  and  bridegroom ;  hell  and  furies !  I 
can't  bear  you  fhould  call  them  fo. 

Coup.  Why,  what  (hall  I  call  them,  dog  and  cat  ? 

Touttg  F.  Not  for  the  world,  that  founds  more  like 
man  and  wife  than  t'other. 

Coup.  Weil,  call  them  what  you  will,  there's  nothing 
to  be  done  without  them.  But  you  have  been  an  idle 
young  rogue,  or  the  girl  would  never  have  left  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Amanda,  in  afcarf,  &c.  as  juft  returned,   *  her  wo- 
*  man  following  her.* 

*  Am.  Pr'ythee,  what  care  I  who  has  been  here  ? 

*  Wont.  Madam,  'twas  my  Lady  Bridle,  and  my  Lady 
'  Tiptoe. 

*  Am,  My  Lady  Fiddle  and  my  Lady  Faddle.     What 
4  doft  fland  troubling  me  with  the  viiits  of  a  parcel  of 

*  impertinent  women  ?   When  they  are  well  feamed  with 
4  the  fmall  pox,  they  won't  be  fo  rond  of  (hewing  their 

*  faces — There  are  more  coquettes  about  this  town 

4  Worn.  Madam,  I  fuppoie,  they  only  came  to  return 
'  your  Ladyihip's  viiit,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the 

*  world. 

*  An.  Would  the  world  were  on  fire,  and  you  in  thtf 

*  middle  on't.     Begone  ;   leave  me.  {Exit  Wotnan.* 
Am.  [Alone.]  At  lail  I  am  convinc'd.     My  eyes  £re" 

teftimonies  of  his  falfiiood. 

The  bafe,  ungrateful,  perjur'd  villain 

1  Good  Gods — What  flippery  fturV  are  men  composed  of? 

*  Sure  the  account  of  their  creation's  falle, 

*  And  'twas  the  woman's  rib  that  they  were  form'd  of.' 
J5ut  why  anvl  thus  angry  ? 

This  poor  relapfe  fliou'd  only  move  my  fcorn. 

'Tis  true;  the  roving  flights  of  his  unfinim'd  youth,     • 

Had  flrongexcufes  from  the  plea  of  nature  : 

Reafon  had  thrown  the  reins  loofe  on  his  neck, 

And  ilipt  him  to  unlimited  deilre. 

If  therefore  he  went  wrong,  he  had  a  claim 

To  my  forgivenefs,  and  I  did  him  right : 

But  fince  the  years  of  manhood  rein  him  in, 

H  <  And 

*  In  the  Original,  this  Scene  precedes  the  Scene  between 
«nd  Nurfe,     See  p.  94.. 
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*  And  reafon,  well  digefted  into  thought, 
Has  pointed  out  the  courie  he  ought  to  run  ; 
If  now  he  {trays, 

'Twou'd  be  as  weak,  and  mean  in  me  to  pardon, 
As  it  has  been  in  him  t'oftend.     But  hold  ! 
'Tis  an  ill  caule  indeed,  where  nothing's  to  be  faid  for't. 
My  beauty  poifibly  is  in  the  wain  : 
Perhaps  iixteen  has  greater  charms  for  him  : 
Yes,  there's  the  fecret.     But  let  him  know, 
My  quiver's  not  entirely  empty'd  yet  ; 
I  iiill  have  darts,  and  I  canfhoot'em  too  : 
They're  not  fo  blunt,  but  they  can  enter  ftill ; 
The  want's  not  in  my  power,  but  in  my  will. 
Virtue's  his  friend  ;  or,  thro'  another's  heart, 
I  yet  cou'd  find  the  way  to  make  his  fmart.' 

[Going  off,Jhe  meets  Worthy. 

Ha  !  he  here !  Protect  me,   heaven,  tor  this  looks  omi 
nous. 

War.  You  feem  difordered,  Madam ;  I  hope  there's 
no  misfortune  happened  to  you  ? 

Am.  None  that  will  long  diforder  me,  I  hope, 
Wor.  Whate'er  it •  be  difturbs  you,   I  would  to  Heaven 
'twere  in  my  power  to  bear  the  pain,   till  I  were  able  to 
remove  the  caule. 

Am.  I  hope  ere  long  it  will  remove  itfelf ;  at  leafl,  I 
have  cm-en  it  warning  to  be  gone. 

4  Wor.  Wou'd  I  durft  alk,  where  'tis   the  thorn   tor- 

*  ments  you  ? 

*  Forgive  me,  if  I  grow  inquifitive  ; 

4  'Tis  only  with  deftre  to  give  you  eafe. 

4  Am.  Alas!  'tis  in  a  tender  part.     It  can't  be  drawn 

*  without  a  world  of  pain  :  yet   out  it  muft  ;  for  it  be- 
4  gins  to  fefterinmy  heart.' 

Wor.  If 'tis  the  fling  of  unrequited  love,  remove  it 
inftantly  :  I  have  a  balm  will  quickly  heal  the  wound. 

Am.  Yoxi'll  find  the  undertaking  difficult  :  the  fur- 
geon,  who  already  has  attempted  it,  has  much  tormented 
me. 

Wor.  I'll  aid  him  with  a  gentler  hand- if  you   will 

give  me  leave. 

Am.  How  foft  foe'er  the  hand  may  be,  there  ftill  is 
terror  in  the  operation, 

ffir. 
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W&r.  Some  few  preparatives  would  make  it  eafy,  could 
I  perfuade  you  to  apply  'em.  Make  home  reflections, 
Madam,  on  your  flighted  love  :  weigh  well  the  ftrength 


and  keep  your  fire  for  thofe  who  come  in  flames.  Be 
hold  a  burning  lover  at  your  feet,  his  fever  raging  in  his 
veins.  *  See  how  he  trembles,  how  he  pants  !  See  how 

*  he  glows,   how  he  coniumes  !  *    Extend  the  arms   of 
mercy  to  his  aid  :  his  zeal  may  give  him  title  to  yojr  pi 
ty,  althoMiis  n.ei it  cannot  claim  your  love. 

Am.  Of  all  my  feeble  iex,  lure  I  mull  be  the  weak- 
eft,  ihould  I  again  prefume  to  think  on  love.  \Sfgbing,"\ 
Alas  !  my  heart  has  been  too  roughly  treated. 

War.  'Twill  find  the  greater  blifs  in  loiter  ufage. 

Am.  But  where's  that  uiage  to  be  found  r 

War.  'Tis  here,  within  this  faithful  bread  ;  which,  if 
you  doubt,  I'll  rip  it  up  before  your  eyes  ;  lay  all  its  fe- 
crets  open  to  your  view  ;  and  then  you'll  fee  'twas 
found. 

Am.  With  juft  fuch  honeft  words  as  thefe,  the  worfl 
of  men  deceiv'd  me. 

Wor*  He  therefore  merits  all  revenge  can  do  :  his  fault 
is  fuch,  the  extent  and  itretch  of  vengeance  cannot  reach 
it.  O  make  me  but  your  inftrument  of  jullice  ;  you'll 
find  me  execute  it  with  fuch  zeal,  as  mall  convince  you 
I  abhor  the  crime. 

Am.  The  rigour  of  an  executioner,  has  more  the  face 
qf  cruelty  than  jullice  :  and  he  who  puts  the  cord  about 
the  wretch's  neck,  is  feldom  know  to  exceed  him  in  his 
morals. 

Wror.  What  proof  then  can  I  give  you  of  my  truth  ? 

Am.  There  is  on  earth  but  one. 

Wor.   And  is  that  in  my  power  ? 

Am.  It  is  ;  and  one  that  would  fo  thoroughly  convince 
me,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  rate  your  heart  fo  high,  I  poffibly 
might  purchafe't  with  a  part  of  mine. 

War*  '  Then,  Heav'n,  thou  art  my  friend,  and  '  I  am 
bleit ;  '  for  if  'tis  in  my  power,  my  will  I'm  fure  will 

*  reach  it.'     No  matter  what  the  terms   may  be,  when 
fuch  a  recompcnce  is  offered.     O  tell  me   quickly   what 

H  2  this 
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this  proof  muft  be  ?  What  is  it  will  convince  you  of 
my  love  ? 

Am.  I  (hall  believe  you  love  me  as  you  ought,  if  from 
this  moment,  you  forbear  to  alk  whatever  is  unfit  for  me 

to  grant  You  paufe  upon  it,  Sir 1  doubt 

on  fuch  hard  terms,  a  woman's  heart  is  fcarcely  worth 
the  having. 

Wor.  A  heart  like  yours,  on  any  terms  is  worth  it; 
'twas  not  on  that  I  paufed  :  but  I  was  thinking  [Draw 
ing  nearer  to  her. ~\  whether  ibme  things  there  may  not  be, 
which'women  cannot  grant  without  a  blufh,  and  yet 
which  men  may  take  without  offence.  [Taking  her  hand.} 
Your  hand  I  fancy  may  be  of  the  number :  O  pardon 
me,  if  I  commit  a  rape  upon  it,  [Kiffing  it  eagerly.'}  and 
thus  devour  it  with  my  kiifes. 

dm.  O  heavens !   let  me  go. 

Wor.  Never,  whilit  i  have  ftretigth  to  hold  you  here* 
[Farcing  her.]  My  life,  my  foul,  my  goddtfs — *  O  for- 

*  give  me  ! 

*  Am.  O  whither  am  I  going?    Help,  Heaven,   or  I 
4  am  loft. 

*  Wor.  Stand  neuter,  gods,   this   once  I   do   invoke 
4  you. 

*  Am.  Then,  fave  me,  Virtue,  and  the  glory's  thinet 

*  Hror.  Nay,  never  flrive. 

4  Am.  I    will  ;    and    conquer  too.     My   forces  rally 

*  bravely  to  my  aid,   [Breaking  from  him.']   and  thus  I 
4  gain  the  day. 

Wor.  4  Then  mine  as  bravely  double  their  attack  ; 
4  [Seizing  her  again.]  and  thus  I  wreft  it  from  you.' 
Nay,  ftruggle  not ;  for  all's  in  vain  :  or  death  or  victo 
ry  ;  I  am  determined. 

Am,  And  fo  am  I.  [Rujhlng  from  him."]  Now  keep 
your  diftance,  or  we  part  for  ever. 

]Vor.  [Offering  again. ~\  For  Heaven's  fake 

Am.  [Going.']  Nay  then,  farewel. 

IVor.  [Kneeling,  and  holding  by  her  clothes.']  O  flay,  and 
fee  the  magic  force  of  love:  behold  this  raging  lion 
at  your  ft-er,  {truck  dead  with  fear,  and  tame  as  charms 
can  make  him.  What  mufl  1  do  to  be  forgiven  by 
you  ? 

Am.  Repent,  and  never  more  cffend. 
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*  Wor.  Repentance  for  paft  crimes,  is  juft  and  eafy  ; 
c  but  fin  no  more's  a  talk  too  hard  for  mortals. 

4  Am.  Yet  thofe  who  hope  for  Heaven,  muft  ufe  their 

*  beft  endeavours  to  perform  it. 

4  Wor.  Endeavours  we  may  ufe,   but  flefh  and   blood 

*  are   got  in    t'other   fcale  ;    and  they   are   pond'rous 
tf  things. 

Am.  i  Whate'er  they  are,  there  is  a  weight  in  refolu- 
4  tion  fufficient  for  their  balance.  The  foul,  I  do  con- 
'  fefs,  is  ufually  fo  carelefs  ot  its  charge,  fo  fott,  and  fo 

*  indulgent  to  deiire,  it  leaves  the  reins  in  the  wild  hand 

*  of  Nature,  who,  like  a  Phaeton,  drives  the  fiery  cha.- 

*  riot,  and  lets  the  world  on  flame.     Yet  ilill  the  fove- 

*  reignty  is  in  the  mind,  whene'er  it  pleafes  to  exert  its 
4  force.      Perhaps  you  may   not   think  it  worth  your 

*  while,  to  take  fuch  mighty  pains  tor  my  efteeni ;  but 

*  that  I  leave  to  you. 

6  You  fee  the  price  I  fet  upon  my  heart, 
4  Perhaps  'tis  dear  :  but  fpite  of  all  you  art, 

*  You'll  find  on  cheaper  terms,  we  ne'er  fhall  part.' 

[Exit. 

Wror.  Sure  there's  divinity  about  her  ;  and  (he's  dif- 
penfed  fome  portion  on't  to  me.  For  what  but  now  was 
the  wild  flame  of  love,  or  (to  diffeft  that  fpacious  term) 
the  vile,  the  grofsdefires  of  flefli  and  blood,  is  in  a  mo 
ment  turned  to  adoration.  *  The  ccarfcr  appetite  of  na- 

*  ture's  gone,  and  'tis  methi'nks,  the  food  of  angels  I  re- 
'  quire :    how    long  this    influence    may    lad,    Heaven 

*  knows;  but  in  this  moment  of  my  purity,  I  could  on 

*  her  own  terms  accept  her  heart.     Yes,   lovely  woman, 

*  I  can  accept  it.     For    now  'tis  doubly  worth  my  care. 

*  Your  charms  are  much  increafed,   fince  thus  adorned.' 
When  truth's  extorted  from  us,    then  we  own  the  robe 
of  virtue  is  a  graceful  habit. 

Could  women  but  ourlecret  counfels  fcan, 
Gould  they  but  reach  the  deep  referves  of  man, 
They'd  wear  it  on,  that  that  of  love  might  laft  ; 
For  when  they  throw  oft*  one,  we  focn  the  other  call. 

Their  fympathy  is  fuch- 

The  fate  of  one,  the  other  fcarce  can  fly, 
They  live  together,  and  together  die,  [Exit. 

H  3  Enter 
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Enter  Toung  Fafhion,    *  meeting  Lory. 
4  T.  Fajb    Well,  will  the  dodlor  come  ? 
4  Loiy.  Sir,  I  lent  a  porter  to  him  as  you  ordered  me. 
4  He  tound  him  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  great  tan- 

*  kard  o!   ale,  which,  he  laid,  he  would  difpatch  while  I 
4  could  tell  three,  and  be  here. 

4  T.  Fafh.  He  does  not  iufpecl   'twas   I  that  fent  for 
4  him. 

4  Lory.  Not  a  jot,  Sir  ;  he  divines  as  little  for  himfelf, 

*  as  he  does  for  other  folks. 

4  T.  Fajb.  Will  he  bring  nurfe  with  him  ? 

4  Lory.  Yes. 

4  T.  Vajh.  That's  well ;  where's  Coupler  ? 

*  Lory.  He's  half  way  up  the  itairs  taking  breath;  he 

*  muft  play  his  bellows  a  little,  before  he  can  get  to  the 
4  top. 

Enter  Coupler. 
4  T.  Fa/h.  O,  here  he  is.     Well,  old  Phthific,  the 

*  doctor's  coming. 

*  Coup.  Would  the  pox  had  the  doctor I'm    quite 

*  out  of  wind.  [To  Lory.]  Set  me  a  chair,  firrah.  Ah— 
4  [Sits  dawn.]  [To  T.  Fafh.]  Why  the  plague  can'ft   not 
4  thou  lodge  upon  the  ground-floor  ? 

4  T.  Fajb.  Becaufe  I  love  to  lie  as  near  Heaven  as  I 
4  can. 

4  Coup.  Pr'ythee,  let  Heaven  alone  ;  ne'er  affeft  tend- 

*  ing  that  way  :  thy  center's  downwards. 

4  T.  Fajb.  That's  impoffible.     I  have  too  much   ili- 

*  luck  in  this  world  to  be  damned  in  the  next. 

4  Coup.  Thou  art  out  in  thy  logic.  Thy  major  is 
4  true,  but  thy  minor  is  falfe  ;  for  thou  art  the  luckieft 
4  fellow  in  the  univerfe. 

4  T.  Fajb.  Make  out  that. 

*  Coup.  I'll  do't  :  laft  night  the  devil  ran  away  with 
4  the  parfon  of  Fat  Goofe  living. 

4  T.  Fajb.  If  he  had  run  away  with  the  parifh  too, 

*  .what's  that  to  me  ? 

*  Coup.  I'll  tell  thee  what  it's  to  thee.     This  living  is 
4  worth  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  the  prefentation 

*  of  it  is  thine,  if  thou  can'ft  prove  thyfelf  a  lawful  huf- 
4  band  to  Mifs  Hoyden. 
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*  T.  Fajb.  Say'ft  thou  fo,   my  protector !  then  'Egad 
*  I  fhall  have  a  brace  of  evidences  here  prefently. 

*  Coup.  The  nurfe  and  the  doctor  ? 

*  T.  FaJ}j.  The  fame :  the  devil  himfelf  won't  have 

*  intereft  enough  to  make  them  withstand  it. 

*  Coup.  That  we  (hall  fee  prefently. — Here  they  come. 
Enter  Nurfe  and  Chaplain  ;   '  theyftart  back,  feeing  Toung 

Faftion. 

4  Nurfe.  Ah  goodnefs,  Roger,  we  are  betrayed. 
'  T.  Fajb.  [Laying  bold  on  them.']  Nay,   nay,    ne'er 
'  flinch  for  the  matter  ;  for  I  have  you  fafe.     Come  to 

*  your  trials  immediately ;   I  have  no  time   to  give  you 
4  copies  of  your  indictment.     There  fits  your  judge.— 

*  [Both  kneeling.']  Pray,  Sir,  have  companion  on  us. 

4  Nurfe,  I  hope,  Sir,  my  years  will  move  your  pity  ; 
4  I  am  an  aged  woman. 

4  Coup.  That  is  a  moving  argument  indeed.  [T0Bull.] 

*  Are  not  you  a  rogue  of  fanctity  ? 

4  Bull.  Sir,  with  refpect  to  my  function,  I  do  wear  a 
4  gown.  I  hope,  Sir,  my  character  will  be  conlidered  : 
4  I  am  Heaven's  ambafTador. 

4  Coup.  Did  not  you  marry  this  vigorous  young  fellow 

*  to  a  plump  young  buxom  wench  ? 

*  Nurfe.  [To Bull.]  Don't  confefs,  Roger,  unlefs  you 

*  are  hard  put  to  it  indeed. 

4  Coup.  Come,  out  with't Now  is  he  chewing  the 

*  cud  of  his  roguery,   and  grinding  a  lie  between   his 
4  teeth. 

*  Bull.  Sir 1  cannot  pofitively  fay         I  fay,  Sir 

*  pofitively  I  cannot  fay 

4  Coup.  Come,  no  equivocation,  no  Roman  turns  up- 
'  on  us.  Confider  thou  Itand'it  upon  Proteftant  ground, 
4  which  will  (lip  from  under  thee,  like  a  Tyburn  cart ; 
4  for  in  this  country,  we  have  always  ten  hangmen  for 
4  one  Jefuit. 

4  Butt.  [To  T.  Fafli.]  Pray,  Sir,  then  will  you  but  per- 
4  mit  me  to  fpeak  one  word  in  private  with  nurfe? 

4  T.  Fajb.  Thou  art  always  for  doing  fomething  in 
4  private  with  nurfe. 

4  Coup.  But  pray  let  his  betters   be  ferv'd  before  him 

*  for  once.     I  would  do  fomething  in  private  with  her 

*  myfelf.    Lory,  take  care  of  this  reverend  gown-man 

*  ia 
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*  in  the  next  room  a  little.     Retire,  prieft.      [Exit  Lory 
4  w//£Bull.]  Now,  virgin,  I  mull  put  the  matter  home 

*  to  you  a  little  :  do  you  think  it  might  not  be  poffible  to 

*  make  you  fpeak  truth  ? 

'  Nurfe.  Alas !  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 

*  truth. 

4  Coup.  Nay,   'tis  poffible  thou  niayeft  be  a  ftranger 

*  to  it. 

'  T.  Fajb.  Come,  nurfe,  you  and  I  were  better  friends 

*  when  we  faw  one  another  laft  ;  and  I  ftill  believe  you 

*  you  are  a  very  good  woman  in  the  bottom.     I  did  de- 

*  ceiveyouand  your  young  lady,    'tis  true,  but  I  always 

*  deiignedto  make  a  very  good  hufhand  to  her,  and  to  be 

*  a  very  good  friend  to  you.     And   'tis    poffible    in   the 
4  end,  me  might  have  found  herfelf  happier,    and  you 

*  richer,  than  ever  my  brother  will  make  you. 

4  Nurfe.  Brother!     Why   is   your   worfhip  then  his  * 

*  Lordfhip's  brother  ? 

4   T,  Fa/h.  I  am  ;  which  you  fhould  have  known,  if  I 

*  durit  have  ftaid  to  have  told  you  ;  but  1  was   forced  to 
4  take  horfe  a  little  in  hafte,  you  know. 

4  Nurfe.  You   were  indeed,   Sir.    Poor  young  man, 

*  how  he  was  bound  to  fcaure  :or't.     Now   won't  your" 
4  worfhip  be  angry,  if  I  confefs  the  truth  to  you  ?    When 

*  found  you  were  a  cheat  (with  refpect  be  it  fpoken)  I 
4  verily   believed  Mifs  had  got  fome  pitiful   {kip-Jack 
4  varlet  or  other  to  her  hufband,  or  I  had  ne'er  let  her 
4  think  of  marrying  again. 

4  Coup.  But  where  was  your  confcience  all  this  while, 

*  woman  ?  Did  not  that  flare  you  in  the  face  with  huge 
4  faucer-eyes,  and  a  great  horn  upon  the  forehead  ?   Did 

*  not  you  think  you  fhould  be  damned   for  fuch  a  fin  ? 
4  Ha! 

4  T.  Faflj.  W7ell  faid,  divinity  ;  prefs  that  home  upon 

*  her. 

4  Nurfe.  Why,  in  good  truly,  Sir,  I  had  fome  fearful 
4  thoughts  on'r,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  confent, 
c  till  Mr.  Bull  laid  it  was  a  peckadilla,  and  he'd  iecure 
4  my  foul  for  a  tythe-pig. 

4  T.  Fa/k.  There  was  a  rogue  for  you. 

4  Coup.  And  he   fhall  thrive  accordingly  :    he   fliall 

*  have  a  good  living.     Come,  honeit  nurfe,  I  -fee  you 

4  have 
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*  have  butter  in  your  compound  ;  you  can  melt.     Some 
«  companion  you  can  have  of  this  handiome   young  tel- 
4  low. 

'  Nurfe.  I  have  indeed,  Sir. 

T.  Fafb.  '  Why  then  Til  tell  you  what  you  fliall  do 

*  for  me.'     You  know  what  a  warm  living  here  is  fallen  ; 
and  that  itmuft  be  in  the  difpofal   of  him   who  has  the 
difpofalof  Mils.     Now  if  you  and  the  do&or  will  agree 
to  prove  my  marriage,  I'll  prefent  him  to  it,  upon  condi 
tion  he  make  you  his  bride. 

Nurfe.  Now  the  blelling  of  the  Lord  follow  your 
good  worfliip  '  both  by  night  and  by  day.'  Let  him  be 
fetched  in  by  the  ears ;  I'll  foon  bring  his  nofe  to  the 
grindflone. 

Coup.  [4/Me.]  Well  faid,  old  whit-leather.  Hey  ; 
bring  in  the  prifoner  there. 

Enter  Lory  w///6  Bull, 

*  Coup.  Come,  advance,  holy  man  :  here's  your  duck 

*  does  not  think  fit  to  retire  with  you  into  the  chancel  at 
4  this  time  ;  but  flie  has  a  propofal  to  make  to  you  in  the 

*  face  of  the  congregation.      Come,  nurfe,  fpeak   for 

*  yourfelf ;  you  are  of  age. 

4  Nurfe.  Roger,  are  not  you  a  wicked  man,  Roger,  to 

*  fet  your  ftrength  againft  a  weak  woman,  and  perfuade 
her  it  was  no  fin  to  conceal  Mifs's  nuptials  ?  My  con- 
icience  flies  in  my  face  for  it,  thou  prietl  of  Baal ;  and 
I  find,  by  woeful  experience,  thy  absolution  is  not  worth 
an  old  cafTock :  therefore  I  am  refolved  to  confefs  the 
truth  to  the  whole  world,  though  I  die  a  beggar  for  it. 
But  his  worfliip  overflows  with  his  mercy,  and  his  boun 
ty  :  he  is  not  only  pleafed  to  forgive  us  our  fins,  but 
deiigns  thou  (ha't  fquat  thee  down  in  Fat-goofe  living 
and  which  is  more  than  all,  has  prevailed  with  me  to 

'  become  the  wife  of  thy  bofom.' 

Toung  F.  All  this  I  intend  for  you,  doctor  :  what  you 

are  to  do  for  me,  I  need  not  tell  ye. 

Bull.  Your  worfhip's  goodnefs  is  unfpeakable :  *  yet 
there  is  one  thing  feems  a  point  of  confcience ;  and 
conference  is  a  tender  babe.  If  I  fhould  bind  myfelf, 
for  the  fake  of  this  living,  to  marry  nurfe,  and  main 
tain  her  afterwards,  I  doubt  it  Blight  be  looked  on  as  ^ 
kind  ef  limony.' 

Coup* 
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Coup.  *  [Rifing  upj}  If  it  were  facrilege,  the  living's 
4  worth  it :  therefore/  no  more  words,  good  do<5lor  ;  but 

with  the  [Giving  Nurfe  to  him.]  Pariih here take" 

the  parfonage-houfe.  'Tis  true,  'tis  a  little  out  of  re 
pair  ;  ibme  dilapidations  there  are  to  be  made  good  ;  the 
windows  are  broke,  the  wainfcot  is  warped,  the  cielings 
are  peeled,  and  the  walls  are  cracked  ;  but  a  little  glaz 
ing,  painting,  whitewafh,  and  plaiiler,  will  make  it  laifc' 
thy  time. 

Bull.  Well,  Sir,  if  it  mutt  be  fo,  «  I  flian't  contend  : 
*  What  Providence  orders,'  I  fubmit  '  to.' 

Nurfe.  And  fo  do  I,  with  all  humility. 

Coup.  Why,   that  now  was  fpoke  like  good   people  : 

Come,   '  my  turtle-doves,'  let  us  go  help  this  poor  pigeon 

to  his  wandering  mate  again  ;   and  after  inftitution  and 

induction,  you  (hall  go  a  cooing  together.  \Excunt* 

Enter  Mifs  and  Nurfe. 

Mifs.  But  is  it  fure  and  ceitain,  fay  you,  he's  my 
.Lord's  own  brother  ? 

Nurfe.  As  fure,  as  he's  your  lawful  huiband. 

Mifs.  I'cad,  if  I  had  known  that  in  time,  I  don't  know 
but  I  might  have  kept  him  :  for,  between  you  and  I, 
nurfe,  he'd  have  made  a  huiband  worth  two  of  this  I 
have.  But  whicl)  do  you  think  you  fhould  fancy  moil, 
nurfe  ? 

Nurft.  Why,  truly,  in  my  poor  fancy,  Madam,  your 
firft  hufband  is  the  prettier  gentleman. 

Mifs.  I  don't  like  my  Lord's  fhapes,  nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Why  in  good  truly,  as  a  body  may  fay,  he  is 
but  a  flam. 

Mifs.  What  do  you  think  now  he  puts  me  in  mind  of? 
Don't  you  remember  a  long,  loofe,  fhambiing  fort  of  a 
horfe  my  father  called  Wafhy  ? 

Nurfe.  As  like  as  two  twin-brothers. 

Mifs.  Feed,  I  have  thought  fo  a  hundred  times ;  faith' 
I'm  tired  of  him. 

Nurfe.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  think  you  had  e'en  as  good 
fland  to  your  firft  bargain. 

Mifs.  O  but,  nurfe,  we  han't  confidered  the  main 
thing  yet.  If  I  leave  my  lord,  I  muft  leave  my  lady 
too:  and  when  I  rattle  about  in  the  flreets  in  my  coach, 

they'll  only  fay,  there  goes  Miftrefs Miftrefs 

Mi  fire  is 
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TVllftrefs  what  ?  What's  this  man's  name,  I  have  married, 
nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  'Squire  Fafhion. 

Mifs.  'Squ  re  Fafhion  is  it  ?- — Well,  'fquire,  that's 
better  than  nothing.  Do  you  think  one  could  not  get 
him  made  a  knight,  nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  I  don't  know  but  one  might,  Madam,  when 
the  king's  in  a  good  humour. 

Mifs.  I'cod,  that  would  do  rarely.  For  then  he'd  be 
as  good  a  man  as  my  father,  you  know. 

Nurfe.  By'rlady,  and  that's  as  good  as  the  bed:  of 'em. 

Mifs,  So 'tis,  faith  ;  for  then  I  (hall  be  my  lady,  and 
your  ladyfliip  at  every  word,  that's  all  I  have  to  care 
for.  Ha,  nurfe,  but  hark  you  me,  one  thing  more, 
and  then  I  have  done.  I'm  afraid,  if  I  change  my  huf- 
band  again,  I  fhan't  have  fo  much  money  to  throw  about, 
nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Oh,  enough's  as  good  as  a  feaft  :  '  betides,  Ma- 
1  dam,  one  don't  know,  but  as  much  may  fall  to  your 
6  (hare  with  the  younger  brother,  as  with  the  elder.'  For 
tho'  thefe  lords  have  a  power  of  wealth  indeed  ;  yet  as  1 
have  heard  fay,  they  give  it  all  to  their  iluts  and  their 
trulls,  who  joggle  it  about  in  their  coaches,  with  a  mur 
rain  to 'em,  whilit  poor  Madam  fits  lighing  and  wifhing, 
and  knotting  and  crying,  and  has  not  a  ipare  half-crown, 
to  buy  her  a  Praclice  of  Piety. 

Mifs.  O,  but  for  that,  don't  deceive  yourfelf,  nurfe, 
for  this  I  muft  [Snapping  her  fingers."]  fay  for  my  Lord, 
and  a  •  .tor  him  ;  he's  as  free  as  an  open  houfe  at 
Chrilhnas.  For  this  very  morning  he  told  me,  I  fliould 
have  two  hundred  a-year  to  buy  pins.  Now,  nurfe,  if 
he  gives  me  two  hundred  a-year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  you 
think  he'll  give  me  to  buy  fine  petticoats  ? 

Nurfe.  Ah,  my  deareit,  he  deceives  thee  foully,  aud 
he's  no  better  than  a  rogue  for  his  pains.  Thefe  Lon 
doners  have  got  a  gibberidge  with  'em,  would  confound 
a  gipfey.  That  which  they  call  pin-money,  is  to  buy 
their  wives  every  thing  in  the  verfal  world,  down  to  their 
very  ihoe  ties.  '  Nay,  I  have  heard  folks  fay,  that  fome 

*  ladies,  if  they  will  have  gallants,  as  they  call  'em,  are 

*  forced  to  find  them  out  of  their  pin-money  too.* 
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Mifs.  Has  he  ferved  me  fo,  fay  ye  ?  --  Then  1*11  be 
his  wife  no  longer,  that's  fixt.  Look,  here  he  comes, 
with  all  the  fine  folks  at's  heels.  I'cod,  nurfe,  thefe  Lon 
don  ladies  will  laugh  till  they  crack  again,  to  fee  me 
(lip  my  collar,  and  run  away  from  my  hu&and.  Bur, 
d'ye  hear,  pray  take  care  of  one  thing:  when  the  bufi- 
nefs  comes  to  break  out,  be  fure  you  get  between  me 
and  my  father-,  for  you  know  his  tricks  ;  he'll  knock  me 
down. 

.Nurfe.  I'll  mind  him,  ne'er  fear,  Madam. 

Lovelefs,  Worthy,    Amanda, 


Lord  Fop.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  all  welcome. 
[To  Lov.]  Lovelefs  -  that's  my  wife  ;  pr'ythee  do  me 
the  favour  to  falute  her  :  and  do'it  he,ar,  \_AJldc  to  him.  ~\ 
if  than  haft  a  mind  ta  try  thy  fartune,  to  be  revenged  of 
me,  I  won't  take  it  511,  flap  my  vitals. 

Lov.  You  need  not  fear,  Sir,  I'm  top  fond  of  my  own 
wife,  to  have  the  leaiHnclination  tor  yours. 

{Allfahic  Mfi. 

Lord  "Fop.  [A/ide.]  I'd  give  a  thaufand  paund  he  would 
make  love  to  her,  that  he  may  fee  flie  has  fenfe  enough  to 
prefer  me  to  him,  tho'  his  own  wire  has  not.  [Pitwing 
bim.~\  *  He's  a  very  beaftly  fellow,  iu  my  opinion.' 

Mifs.  {AJi(k^\  What  a  power  of  fine  men  there  are  in 
this  London.  He  that  kitted  me  firft,  is  a  goodly  gentle 
man,  I  promife  you.  Surethofe  wives  have  a  rare  time 
on't,  that  live  here  always. 

Enter  Sir  Yunbelly,  with  Muficlans,  Dancers^&c.   * 

Sir  'Tun.  Come,  come  in,  good  people,  come  in  ;  come,, 
tune  your  fiddles,  tune  your  fiddles.  [To  the  hautboys.} 
Bag-pipes,  make  ready  there.  Come,  flrike  up. 

\Sings. 

For  this  is  Hoyden's  wedding  day  ; 
And  therefore  we  keep  holy  -day, 
And  come  to  be  merry. 

Ha  !  there's   my  wench,    i'faith  :  touchy  and  take,  Til 
warrant  her  ;  (he'll  breed  like  a  tame  rabbit. 

Mifs.  [A/Me.]  I'cod,  I  think  my  father's  gotten  drunk 
before  fupper. 
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Sir  Tun.  [To  Lov.  and  Wor.]  Gentlemen,  you  are 
welcome.  [Salnting  Aman.  and  Ber.]  Ladies,  by  your 
Jeave.  Ha  -  they  bill  like  turtles  :  xidfookers,  they 
fet  my  old  Wood  a-fire  ;  I  fhall  cuckold  fomebody  before 
morning. 

Lord  Fop.  [To  Sir  Tun.]  Sir,  you  being  matter  of 
the,,  entertainment  ;  will  you  defire  the  company  to  lit  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Oons,  Sir  -  I'm  the  happieft  man  on  this 
fide  the  Ganges. 

Lord  Fop.  {Afide.~\  This  is  ft  mighty  unaccountable  old 
fellow.  [To  Sir  Tun.]  I  faid,  Sir,  it  would  be  convenient 
to  afk  the  company  to  fit. 

Sir  Tun.  Sit  -  '  with  all  my  heart  :  come,  take  your 

*  places,   ladies,  take  your  places,   gentlemen  :'   come, 

*  fit  down,  fit  down  ;'  a  pox  of  ceremony,    *  take  your 
'  places.'  [T&eyjit,  a 


e  DIALOGUE  letwftn  Cupid  and  Hymen. 
<  CUPID.  L 

*  Thou  bane  to  my  empire,  thou  fpnngof  conteft, 

*  Thou  fource  of  all  dilcord,  thou  period  to  reft  j 

*  Inilrucl:  me  what  wretches  in  bondage  can  fee, 

>  That  the  aim  of  their  life  is  {till  pointed  to  thee. 

«  HYMEN,  IL. 

*  Inftruct  me,  thou  little  impertinent  god, 

4  From  whence  all  thy  fubjects  have  taken  the  mode 

*  To  grow  fond  of  a  change,  to  whatever  it  be, 

*  And  I'll  tell  thee  why  thofe  would  be  boun'3,  who  are 

free. 

*  CHORUS. 

4  For  change,  we're  for  change,  to  whatever  it  be, 

*  We  are  neither  contented  with  freedom,  nor  thee. 
4  Conftancy's  an  empty  found, 

*  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  go  round, 

*  All  the  works  of  nature  move^ 

*  And  the  joys  of  life  and  love 

*  Are  in  variety. 
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*  CUPID.  III. 

Were  love  the  reward  of  a  pains-taking  life, 
Had  a  hufbnnd  the  art  to  be  fond  of  his  wife, 
Were  virtue  fo  plenty,  a  wife  could  afford, 
Thefe  very  hard  times,  to  be  true  to  her  lord, 
Some  fpecious  account  might  be  given  of  thofe, 
4  Who  are  ty'd  by  the  tail,  to  be  led  by  the  nofe. 

«  IV. 

*  But  fince  'tis  the  fate  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 

*  To  confume  all  their  days  in  contention  and  flrife : 
Since  whatever  the  bounty  of  Heaven  may  create  her. 
He's  morally  fure  he  (hall  heartily  hate  her. 

*  I  think  'twere  much  wifer  to  ramble  at  large, 

*  And  the  vollies  of  love  on  the  head  to  difcharge. 
c 

*  HYMEN.  V. 

Some  colour  of  reafon  thy  counfel  might  bear, 

Could  a  man  have  no  more  than  his  wife  to  his  mare : 

Or  were  I  a  monarch  fo  cruelly  juft, 

To  oblige  a  poor  wife  to  be  true  to  her  truft  ; 

But  I  have  not  pretended,  for  many  years  pail, 

By  marrying  of  people,  ;to  make  'em  grow  chafle. 

«  VI. 

*  I  therefore  advife  thee  to  let  me  go  on, 

*  Thou'lt  find   I'm   the  flrength   and    fupport  of  thy 

throne  ; 

*  For  hadiVthou  but  eyes,  thou  wouklil  quickly  perceive 

it, 

*  How  fmoothly  the  dart 

*  Slips  into  the  heart  ». 
'  Of  a  woman  that's  wed, 

*  Whilft  the  fhivering  maid 

*  Stands  trembling,  and  vvifliing,  but  dare  not  receive  ft, 

'  CHORUS. 
*  For  change,  &c, 


THE    RELAPSE. 

TJyc  majk  ended,  enter  Young  Fafhion,  Coupler, 

Sir  Tun.  So,  '  very  fine,  very  fine ;  i'faith,  this  is 
*  fomething  like  a  wedding.*  Now,  if  flipper  were  but 
ready,  I'd  fay  a  fliort  grace  ;  and  if  I  had  fuch  a  bedfellow 

as  Hoyden  to-night — Pd  fay  as  fhort  prayers [Seeing 

Y.  Fafli.]  How  now,  what  have  we  got  here  ?  A  ghofl ! 
Nay,  it  muft  be  fo ,-  for  his  fleih  and  blood  could  never 
have  dared  to  appear  before  me — [To  him.]  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Stap  my  vitals,  Tarn  again  ! 

Sir  Tun.  My  Lord,  will  you  cut  his  throat,  or  (hall  I  ? 

Lord  Fop*  Thou  art  the  impudenteft  fellow  that  nature 
has  yet  fpawned  into  the  waMd,  ftrike  me  fpeechlefs. 

T.  Fa/b.  Why,  you  know  my  modeity  would  have 
flarved  me ;  I  fent  it  a  begging  to  you,  and  you  would 
not  give  it  a  groat. 

Lord  Fop,  And  doft  thau  expert,  by  an  excefs  of  affu- 
rance,  to  extart  a  maintenance  fram  me  ? 

T.  Fa/%.  [Taking  Mils  ly  the  band."]  I  do  intend  to  ex 
tort  your  miftrefs  from  you,  and  that  I  hope  will  prove 
ene. 

Lord  Fop.  I  ever  thaught  Newgate  or  Bedlam  would 
be  his  famine,  and  naw  his  fate's  decided.  Pr'ythee, 
JLovelefs,  doll  knaw  of  evev  a  mad  doctor  hard  by  ? 

T.  Fajb.  There's  one  at  your  elbow  will  cure  you  pre- 
fently. — \To  Bull.]  Pr'ythee,  doctor,  take  him  in  hand 
quickly. 

Lord  Fop,  Shall  I  beg  the  favour  of  you,  Sir,  to  pull 
your  fingers  out  of  my  wife's  hand  ? 

T.  Fa/b.  His  wife  ?  Look  you  there.  Now  I  hope 
you  are  all  fatisfied  he's  mad. 

Lord  Fop.  Naw  is  it  impaflible  far  me  to  penetrate  what 
fpecies  of  rally  it  is  thou  art  driving  at. 

Sir  Tun.  Here,  here,  here,  let  me  beat  out  his  brains, 
and  that  will  decide  all. 

Lord  Fop.  No,  pray,  Sir,  hold  ;  we'll  deflray  him  pre- 
fently,  according  to  law. 

T.Fafh,  [To  Bull.]  Nay,  then,  advance,  Doctor 

Come,  you  are  a  man  of  confcience  ;'  anfwer  boldly  to 
the  qneftions  I  fhall  afk.  Did  not  you  marry  me  to  this 
young  lady,  before  ever  that  gentleman  there  faw  her 
face? 

Bull.  Since  the  truth  muft  out,  I  did, 

I  *  T.  Fafb. 


ioo  THERELAPSE. 

T.  Fa/0.  Nurfe,  fweet  nurfe,  were  not  you  a  wltnefs 
to  it? 

Nurfe.  Since  my  confcience  bids  me  fpeak 1  was. 

T.  Fafb.  [To  Mils.]  Madam,  am  not  I  your  lawful 
hufband  ? 

Mifs.  Truly,  I  can't  tell ;  but  you  married  me  firft. 

T.  fajb.  Now,  I  hope  you  are  all  fatisfied. 

Sir  Tun.  [Offering  to  Jlrike  him,  is  held  by  Lov.  and 
Wor.]  Oons  and  thunder,  you  lie  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Pray,  Sir,  be  culm — the  battle  is  in  difarder ; 
but  requires  more  candutt  than  courage  to  rally  our 
torce*.  Pray,  Dadar,  one  word  with  you.  [To  Bull. 
a/ide.]  Look  you,  Sir,  *  tho'  I  will  nat  prefume  to  calcu- 

*  late  your  notions  of  damnation,  fram  the  defcription  you 
'  give  us  of  hell ;  yet,  fince  there  is  a  paffibility  you 

*  may  have  a  pitchfark  thruft  in  your  backfide,'  me- 
thinks  it  fhould  not  be  worth  your  while  to  rifque  your 
iaul  in  the  next  warld,  for  the  fake  of  a  beggarly  yaunger 
brather,  who  is  nat  able  to  make  your  bady  happy  iu 
this. 

Bull.  Alas,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  worldly  ends !  I  fpeak 

the  truth,  Heaven  knows 

*  Lord  Fop.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  never  engage  Heaven  in 

*  the  matter ;  far,  by  all  I  can  fee,  'tis  like  to  prove  a 
•bufinefs  far  the  devil.' 

T.  Fajb.  Come,  pray,  Sir,  all  above-board ;  no  cor 
rupting  of  evidences,  if  you  pleafe  :  this  young  lady  is 
my  lawful  wife,  and  I'll  jufHfy  it  in  all  the  courts  in  Eng 
land.  So,  your  Lordfhip  (who  had  always  a  paffion  for 
variety)  may  gofeek  a  new  miflrefs  if  vou  think  fit. 

Lord  fop.  lam  {truck  dumb  with  his  impudence,  and 
cannot  pafitively  tell  whether  ever  I  lhall  fpeak  again, 
or  nat. 

Sir  Tun.  Then  let  me  come  and  examine  the  bufinefs- 
a  little  ;  I'll  jerk  the  trwth  out  of  them  prefently.  Here, 
give  me  my  dog-whip. 

T.  l?a/bi  Look  you,  old  gentleman,  'tis  in  vain  to  make 
a  noife  ;  if  you  grow  mutinous,  I  have  fome  friends  with 
in  call,  have  fwords  by  their  fides<ibove  four  foot  long  ; 
therefore,  becalm,  hear  the  evidence  patiently,  and  when 
the  jury  have  given  their  verdict,  pafs  fentence  according 

to 
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to  law.   Here's  honeft  Coupler  fhall  be  foreman,  and  alk 
as  manyqueftions  as  he  pleafes. 

Coup.  All  I  have  to  afk  is,  whether  the  nurfe  perfiflsin 
her  evidence  ?  The  parfon,  I  dare  fwear,  will  never  flinch 
from  his. 

Nurfe.  [To  Sir  Tun.  kneeling.'}  I  hope  in  heaven  your 
worfhip  will  pardon  me  :  I  have  Ferved  you  long  and  faith 
fully  ;  but  in  this  thing  I, was  over- reached.  Your  wor- 
Ihip,  however,  was  deceived  as  well  as  I ;  and  if  the  wed 
ding-dinner  had  been  ready,  you  had  put  Madam  to  bed 
with  him  with  your  own  hands. 

Sir  Tun.  But  how  durfl  you  do  this,  without  acquain 
ting  of  me. 

Nurfe.  Alas !  if  your  worfhip  had  feen  how  the  poor 
thing  begged,  and  prayed,  and  clung,  and  twined  about 
me,  like  ivy  to  an  old  wall,  you  would  fay,  I,  who  had 
fuckled  it,  and  fwatldled  it,  and  nurfed  it  both  wet  and 
dry,  muft  have  had  a  heart  of  adamant  to  refuie  it. 
Sir  Tun.  Very  well. 

T.  Fajh.  Foreman,  I  expert  your  verdid. 
Coup.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what's  your  opinions  ? 
All.  A  clear  cafe,  a  clear  cafe. 
Coup.  Then,  my  young  folks,  I  wifti  you  joy. 
Sir  Tun.  [To  Y.  Fafii.]  Come  hither,  tripling — If  it 
be  true,   then,    that  thou  haft  married  my  daughter, 
pr'y  thee,  tell  me  who  thou  art. 

T.  Fajb.  Sir,  the  bed  of  my  condition  is,  I  am  your 
fon-in-iaw;  and  the  worlt  of  it  is,  I  am  brother  to  that 
noble  Peer  there. 

Sir  Tun.  Art  thou  brother  to  that  noble  Peer  ?— Why 
then,  that  noble  Peer,  and  thee,  and  thy  wife,  and  the 
nurfe,  and  the  priefl— may  all  go  and  be  damn'd  together. 

[Exit  Sir  Tun. 

Lord  F0/.  [Afide.]  Naw,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  wifefl 
thing  a  man  can  do,  with  an  aking  heart,  is  to  put  on  a 
ferene  countenance ;  for  a  philofaphical  air  is  the  moft 
becoming  thing  in  the  warld  to  the  face  of  a  perfon  of 
quality.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  difgrace  like  a  great 
man,  and  let  the  people  fee  I  am  above  an  affrant. — [To 
Y.  Faih.]  Dear  Tam,  lince  things  are  thus  fallen  aut, 
pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  wiih  thee  jay  ;  I  do  it  de  ban 

cceur, 
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cceur,  ftrike  me  dumb.  You  have  married  a  woman, 
beautiful  in  her  perfon,  charming  in  her  airs,  prudent  in 
her  canducr,  canftant  in  her  inclinations,  and  of  a  nice 
marality,  fplit  my  windpipe. 

J*.  F  aj]j.  Your  Lordfhip  may  keep  up  your  fpirits  with 
your  grimace,  if  yon  pleale;  I  fhall  fupport  mine  with 
this  lady,  and  two  thoufaad  pounds  a  year.'  [Taking 
Mils.]  Come  Madam  : 

We  once  again,  you  fee,  are  man  and  wife  ; 
And  now,  perhaps,  the  bargain's  ft  ruck  for  life  ; 
If  I  miftake,  and  we  fliould  part  again, 
At  leaft,  you  fee  you  may  have  choice  of  men  ^ 
Nay,  mould  the  war  at  length  fuch  havock  make, 
That  lovers  fliould  grow  fcarce,  yet  for  your  fake, 
Kind  Heaven  always  will  preferve  a  beau  —  "\ 

'  (^ 


Pointing  to  Lord  Fop.]  You'll  find  his  Lordfhip  ready 

to  come  to. 
Lord  7op.  Her  Ladyfliip  fhali  flap  my  vitals  if  I  do 


END  of  the  FIFTH  ACT. 
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EPILOGUE. 
Spoken  by  LORD  FOPP.INGTON. 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 


^7  HESE  people  have  regard  you  here  to-day 

(In  my  opinion)  ivit/j  a  faucy  play  ; 
In  vwicb  tie  author  does  prefumc  to  Jboiv9 
*That  coxcomb,  ab  origine — was  beau. 
Truly,  I  think  the  thins;  of  fo  much  weight^ 
3%at  if  fame  Jborp  choftifeimnt  ben't  his 
Gaffs  curfe,  it  may,  in  tinte,  deftroy  the  ftate. 
I  hold  no  one  its  friend,  I  muft  confcfs, 
Wljo  would  difcauntenance  you  men  of  drefs. 
Far,  give  me  leave  f  abfcrve,  good  cloaths  are  things 
Have  ever  been  of  great  fupport  to  king.'. 
Alt  ireafons  come  from  ft  ovens  ;   //  is  nat 
Within  the  reach  of  gentle  bcaus  to  plat ; 
They  have  no  gall,  no  f pic  en,  no  teeth,  no  flings  ; 
Of  all  GatFs  creatures  the  mojl  harmlcfs  things. 
TJjro1  all  record,  no  prince  was  ever  Jlain 
J?V  me  who  had  a  feather  In  his  brain* 
^They're  men  of  too  refin'd  an  education, 
3^  fquablle  with  a  court — -for  a  vile  dirty  nation* 
Vm  very  pajitive  you  never  favj 
A  t/j9roj  republican  a  finffid  beau, 
13 or,  truly,  Jhall  you  very  often  fee 
A  Jacobite  much  better  d>-effd  than  he. 
In  Jhart,  thro9  all  the  courts  that  I  have  been  /#, 
jTour  men  of  mif chief —ft ill  are  in  foul  linen* 
Did  ever  yet  one  dance,  the  Tyburn  jig, 
With  a  free  air,  or  a  well pa-wder'd  wig  ? 
Did  ever  highwayman  yet  bid  you  ft  and, 
With  a  fiveet  bawdy  fnuff-box  in  his  hand  ? 
Or  do  you  ever  find  they  ajk  your  purfe, 

As  men  of  breeding  do  ? Ladies,  Gad's  cu>fi9 

This  author  is  a  dag,  and  *tis  not  Jit 
jTou  Jhould  allow  him  enfn  one  grain  of  wit ; 
To  which,  that  his  pretence  may  ne'er  be  nanfd% 
Rly  humble  motion  is  •   <     he  may  be  damrfd. 
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PREFACE. 


HAVING  recommended  this  play  to  the  town,  and 
delivered  the  copy  of  it  to  the  bookfeller,  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 

It  had  been  fome  years  in  the  hands  of  the  author, 
and  falling  under  my  perufal,  I  thought  fo  well  of  it, 
that  I  perfuaded  him  to  make  fome  additions  and  altera 
tions  to  it,  and  let  it  appear  upon  the  flage.  I  own  I  was 
very  highly  pleafed  with  it,  and  liked  it  the  better,  for 
the  want  of  thofe  ftudied  fimiles  and  repartees,  which  wer 
who  have  writ  before  him,  have  thrown  into  our  plays, 
to  indulge  and  gain  upon  a  falfe  tafte  that  has  prevailed 
for  many  years  in  the  Britifh  theatre.  I  believe  the  au 
thor  would  have  condefcended  to  fall  into  this  way  a  little 
more  than  he  has,  had  he,  before  the  writing  of  it,  beea 
often  prefent  at  theatrical  reprefentations.  I  was  con 
firmed  in  my  thoughts  of  the  play,  by  the  opinion  of  bet 
ter  judges,  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  who  obferved, 
that  the  fcenes  were  drawn  after  Moliere's  manner,  and 
that  an  eafy  and  natural  vein  of  humour  ran  through  the 
whole. 

I  do  not  queftion  but  the  reader  will  difcover  this,  and 
fee  many  beauties  thatefcaped  the  audience ;  the  touches 
being  too  delicate  for  every  tafte  in  a  popular  aflembly* 
My  brother  ftiarers  were  of  opinion,  at  the  firft  reading  of 
it,  that  it  was  like  a  picture  in  which  the  flrokes  were  not 
ftrong  enough  to  appear  at  a  diflance.  As  it  is  not  in  the 
common  way  of  writing,  the  approbation  was  at  firft  doubt 
ful,  but  has  rifen  every  time  it  has  been  acted,  and  has- 
given  an  opportunity,  infeveralof  its  parts,  for  as  juftand 
good  action  as  ever  I  faw  on  the  ilage. 

A  2  The 


author6  rh£eT"in  COnHer  that  J  fl»k  here,  not  as  ti.e 
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PROLOGUE, 

T W  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few, 

We  crave  your'patronagc  for  one  that's  new  ;. 
Tbo'  'twere  poor  Jtuf,  yet  bid  the  author  fairr 
And  let  the  fcarccnefs  recommend  the  ware. 
Long  have  your  ears  been  Jitt'a  with  tragic  parts, 
Blood  and  blunk-verfe  have  harden \i  all  your  hearts  ;; 
If  e"cr  you  fmile,  *tis  at  fom'e  party  ftrokes, 
Round-heads  and  wooJen-Jboes  are  Jranding  jokes  ; 
The  fame  conceit  gives  claps  and  hiffcs  birth, 
ICou^re  grown  fuch  politicians  in  your  mirth  ! 
For  once  we  try  (though  >tis,  I  own,  unfafe) 
To  pleafe  you  all,  and  make  both  parties  laugh. 
Our  author,  anxious  ft.-r  his  fame  to-night, 
And  lajhful  in  his  jirft  attempt  to  ivrife, 
Lies  cautiou/ly  obfcure  and  unrevcafd, 
Like  ancient  aflors  in  a  majk  conceaFd* 
Cenfure,  vchen  no  man  knotvs  vjho  writes  t 
Urere  much  good  malice  merely  throivn 
The  mighty  criticks  will  not  Uaft,  for  Jhame, 
A  ra~v  young  thing,  who  dares  not  tell  his  name  : 
Good-natured  judges  will  th*  unknown  defend, 
And  fear  to  blame ^  left  they  Jhould  hurt  a  friend ;; 
Each  iv it  may  praife  it  for  his  own  dear  fake, 
And  hint-  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  Jhould  take  ;: 
£ut  if  you"  re  rough,  and  ufe  him  like  a  dog^ 

Depend  upon  it he '//  remain  incog. 

If  you  Jhould  hifs,  he  Jwears  he'll  hife  as  high^ 

And)  like  a  culprit,  raife  the  hue  and  cry. 

If  cruel  men  are  JlilLaverfe  to  fpare 

fhcfc  fcenes,  they  fly  for  refuge  to  the  fair. 

¥&oy  with  a  ghoft  our  comedy  be  heighten  d, 

Ladies,  upon  my  word,  you  Jhant  be  frightened:: 

Oh,  J//j  a  ghofi  that  Jcffrns  to  be  uncivil, 

A  well- (pr  cad,  lufty,  jointure -hunting  devil; 

An  an? rous  ghoft ^  that's  faithful,  fond,  and  trut^ 

Made  up  of  fiefb  and  blood — as  much  as  you. 

''Then,  ev'ry  evening,  come  in  Jlocks,  undaunted ;. 

We  never  think  this  houfe  is  too  much  haunted*. 

A,  ; 
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7be  lines  marked  ivitb  inverted  comtxast  *  tbui?  are  omitted  in  the 
reprefetitation. 


ACT        I. 

SCENE,   A  great  Hall. 

"Enter  the  Butler,  Coachman,  and  Gardener. 

BUTLER. 

ERE  came  another  coach  to  town  laft  night, 
.      that  brought  a  gentleman  to  enquire  about  this 
itrange  noife  we  hear  in  the  houfe.     This  fpirit  will 

bring  a  power  of  cuflom  to  the  George If  fo  be  he 

continues  his  pranks,  I  defign  to  fell  a  pot  of  ale,  and  fet 
up  the  iignof  the  drum. 

Coach.  I'll  give  Madam  warning,  that's  flat— I've  al 
ways  lived  infober  families.  I'll  not  difparage  myfelf  to 
be  a  fervant  in  a  houfe  that  is  haunted. 

Card.  I'll  e'en  marry  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of  ground 
of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  Madam  ;  not  but  that 
Madam's  a  very  good  woman — if  Mrs.  Abigail  did  not 
fpoil  her Come,  here's  her  health. 

But.  'Tis  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  a  butler  in  a  houfe 
that  is  diflurbed.  He  made  fuch  a  racket  in  the  cellar, 
lail  night,  that  I'm  afraid  he'll  four  all  the  beer  in  my 
barrels. 

Coach.  Why  then,  John,  we  ought  to  take  it  off  as  fafl 

as  we  can Here's  to  you He  rattled  fo  loud  under 

the  tiles,  lad  night,  that  I  verily  th  -ught  the  houfe 
would  have  fallen  over  our  heads.  I  duril  not  go  up  in 
to  the  cock-loft  thib  morning,  if  I  had  not  got  one  of  the 
maids  to  go  along  with  me. 

Gard.  I  thought  I  heard  him  in  one  of  my  bed-pofls. 

I  marvel 
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J  marvel,  John,  how  he  gets  into  the  houfe,  when  all  the 
gates  are  (hut. 

But.  Why,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  fpirit  vrUl  creep  you 

into   an   aucrre-hole-        he'll  whifk   ye  through  a 

key-hole,  without   fo  much  as  juftling  agai  ,•:.   one  of 
the  wards, 

Coach.  Poor  Madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that's  certain ; 
and  verily  believes  it  is  my  mailer,  that  was  kihed  in  the 
laft  campaign. 

But.  Out  of  all  manner  of  queflion,  Robin,  'tis  Sir 
George.  Mrs.  Abigail  is  of  opinion,  it  can  be  none  but  his 
honour.  He  always  loved  the  wars ;  and,  you  knowT  was* 
mightily  pleafed,  from  a  child,  with  themuficor  a  drum. 

Gard*  I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found  after  the 
battle* 

,  But.  Found!  Why,  ye  fool,  is  not  his  body  here 
about  the  houfe  ?  Doft  thou  think  he  can  beat  his  drum 
without  hands  and  arms  ? 

Coach.  'Tis  mafter,  as  fure  as  I  ftand  here  alive  ;  and  t 
verily  believe  I  faw  him  lait  night  in  the  town-clofe.., 

Gard.  Ay  !  How  did  he  appear  ? 

Coach.  Like  a  white  horfe. 

But.  Phoo,  Robin  !  I  tell  ye,  he  has  never  appeared 
yet,  but  in  the  fliape  of  the  found  of  a  drum. 

Coach.  This  makes  one  almoft  afraid  of  one's  own  fha- 
dow.  As  I  was  walking  from  the  ftable,  t'other  night; 
without  my  lanthorn,  I  fell  acrofs  abeam,  that  lay  in  my 
way  ;  and  faith,  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  I  thought 
I  had  {tumbled  over  a  fpirit. 

But.  Thou  might'ft  as  well  have  {tumbled  over  a  ft  raw. 
Why,  a  fpirit  is  fuch  a  little  thing,  that  I  have  heard  a 
man,  who  was  a  great  fcholar,  fay,  that  he'll  dance  ye  a 
Lancafhire  hornpipe  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  As  f 
fat  in  the  pantry,  laft  night,  counting  my  fpoons,  the 
candle,  methou^ht,  burnt  blue,  and  the  fpay'd  bitch 
looked  as  if  (lie  faw  fomething. 

Coach.  Ay,  poor  cur,  {he's  almoft  frightened  out  of 
her  wits. 

Gard.  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  {he  hears  him,  many  a  time 
and  often,  when  we  don't. 

But.  My  Lady  muft  have  him  laid,  that's  certain, 
whatever  it  colt  her. 
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Card.  I  fancy,  when  one  goes  to  market,  one  might 
hear  of  fomebody  that  can  make  a  fpell. 

•Coach.  Why,  may  not  the  parfon  of  our  parifh  lay 
him  ? 

But.  No,  no,  no  ;  our  parfon  cannot  lay  him. 

Coach.  Why  not  he,  as  well  as  another  man  ? 

Rut.  Why,  ye  fool,  he  is  not  qualified.  He  has  no* 
taken  the  oaths. 

Gard.  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  fpirit  would 
take  the  law  of  him  I  Faith,  I  could  tell  you  one  way  to 
drive  him  oft'. 

Coach.  How's  that  ? 

Gard.  I'll  tell  you  immediately. — [Drinks.] — I  fancy 
Mrs.  Abigail  might  fcold  him  out  of  the  houfe. 

Coach.  Ay,  (he  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown  his 
drum,  if  any  thing  could. 

But.  Pugh,  this  is  all  froth ;  you  underftand  nothing 
of  the  matter.  The  next  time  it  makes  a  noife,  I  tell 
you  what  ought  to  be  done  I  would  have  the  fteward 
fpeak  Latin  to  it. 

Ccach.  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  fleward  had  but 
courage. 

Gard.  There  you  have  it.  He's  a  fearful  man.  If  I 
had  as  much  learning  as  he,  and  I  met  the  ghoft,  I'd  tell 
him  his  own.  But,  alack  !  what  can  one  of  us  poor  men 
do  with  a  fpirit,  that  can  neither  write  nor  read  ? 

But.  Thou  art  always  cracking  and  boafting,  Peter  ; 
thou  doft  not  know  what  mifchief  it  might  do  thee,  if 
fuch  a  filly  dog  as  thee  mould  offer  to  fpeak  to  it.  For 
ought  I  know,  he  might  flea  thee  alive,  and  make  parch 
ment  of  thy  (kin,  to  cover  his  drum  with. 

Gard.  A  fiddleftick  !  tell  not  me 1  fear  nothing, 

not  I ;  I  never  did  harm  in  my  life ;  I  never  committed 
murder. 

But.  I  verily  believe  thee.  Keep  thy  temper,  Peter  ; 
after  fupper  we'll  drink  each  of  us  a  double  mug,  and  then 
let  come  what  will. 

Gard.  Why,  that's  well  faid,  John— An  honeft  man, 

that  is  not  quite  fober,  has  nothing  to  fear Here's  to 

ye Why,  now  if  he  mould  come  this  minute,  here 

would  I  (land—Ha  !  what  noife  is  that  ? 

<Jfut,  and  Coach*  Ha  !  where  ? 

Gard, 
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Gard.  The  devil !  the  devil !  Oh,  no ;  'tis  Mrs.  Abi* 
gail. 

But.  Ay,  faith  !  'tis  flie ;  'tis  Mrs*  Abigail !  A  good 
miftake ;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ah.  Here  are  your  drunken  fots  for  you  !  Is  this  a 
time  to  be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are  come  to  the  houfe  ! 
Why  don't  you  lay  your  cloth  ?  How  come  you  out  of 
the  Itables  f  Why  are  you  not  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gard.  Why,  yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  Madam 
fetching  a  walk  together ;  and  methought  they  looked 
as  if  they  fliould  fay  they  had  rather  have  my  room  than 
iny  company. 

But.  And  fo  forfooth  being  all  three  met  together, 
we  are  doing  our  endeavours  to  drink  this  fame  drummer 
out  of  our  heads. 

Gard.  For  you  muft  know,  Mrs.  Abigail,  we  are  all 
of  opinion  that  one  can't  be  a  match  for  him,  unlefs  one 
be  as  drunk  as  a  drum. 

Coach*  I  am  refolved  to  give  Madam  warning  to  hire 
herfelf  another  coachman ;  for  I  came  to  ferve  my  ma 
iler,  d'ye  fee,  while  he  was  alive :  but  do  fuppofe  that  he 
has  no  further  occafion  for  a  coach,  now  he  walks. 

But.  Truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  this- 
fame  fpirit  is  a  very  odd  fort  of  a  body,  after  all,  to  fright 
Madam,  and  his  old  fervants,  at  this  rate. 

Gard.  And  truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  muft  needs  fay,  I 
ferved  my  mailer  contentedly,  while  he  was  living;  but 
I  will  ferve  no  man  living  (that  is,  no  man  that  is  not 
living)  without  double  wages. 

Ab.  Ay,  'tis  fuch  cowards  as  you  that  go  about  with 
idle  flories,  to  difgrace  the  houfe,  and  bring  fo  many 
flrangers  about  it :  you  firfl  frighten  yourfelves,  and  then- 
your  neighbours. 

Gard.  Frightened !  I  fcorn  your  words :  frightened 
quoth -a ! 

Ab.  What,  you  fot,  are  you  grown  pot-valiant  ? 

Gard.  Frightened  with  a  drum  !  that's  a  good  one !  It 
will  do  us  no  harm,  I'll  anfwer  for  it :  it  will  bring  no 
blood-fhed  along  with  it,  take  my  word.  It  founds  a& 
like  a  train-band  drum  as  ever  I  heard  in  my  life. 

But.  Pr'ythee,  Peter,  don't  be  foprefumptuous. 
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Al.  Well,  thefe  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  I  could 
wifti  [Aftde. 

Gard.  I  fcorn  to  be  frightened,  now  I  am  in  for't ;  if 
old  Dub-a-dub  fhould  come  into  the  room,  I  would  take 
him 

But.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Gard.  I  would  take  him 

[The  drum  beats ;  the  Gardener  endeavours  to  get  off^ 
andfalh. 

But.  and  roach.  Speak  to  it,  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Gard.  Spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have. 

Coach.  Make  off,  make  off,  good  butler;  and  let  us 
go  hide  ourfelves  in  the  cellar.  [  They  all  run  of. 

Ah*  [Alone.']  So,  now  the  coaft  is  clear,  I  may  venture 
to  call  out  my  drummer — But  firft  let  me  (hut  the  door, 
left  we  be  furprifed.  Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome  !  [He 
leats.']  Nay,  nay,  pray  come  out :  the  enemy's  fled— 
I  muft  fpeak  with  you  immediately—  Don't  ftay  to 
beat  a  parley. 

[The  lack  fcene  opens ,  and  difeovers  Fantome  with  a 
drum. 

Fan.  Dear  Mrs.  Nabby,  I  have  overheard  all  that  has 
been  faid,  and  find  thou  haft  managed  this  thing  fo  well, 
that  I  could  take  thee  in  my  arms  and  kifs  thee— If 
my  drum  did  not  ftand  in  my  way. 

Al.  Well,  o*  my  confcience,  you  are  the  merrieil 
ghoft !  and  the  very  picture  of  Sir  George  Truman. 

Fan.  There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Abigail :  Sir  George 
had  that  freftinefs  in  his  looks,  that  we  men  of  the  town 
can  not  come  up  to. 

Al.  Oh,  death  may  have  altered  you,  you  know 
Befides  you  muft  conlider,  you  loft  a  great  deal  of  blood 
In  the  battle. 

Fan*  Ay,  that's  right ;  let  me  look  never  fo  pale,  this 
cut  crofs  my  forehead  will  keep  me  in  countenance. 

Al.  "*Tis  juft  iuch  a  one  as  my  mafter  received  from  a 
curfed  French  trooper,  as  my  lady's  letter  informed  her. 

Fan.  It  happens  luckily  that  this  fuit  of  cloaths  of 
Sir  George's  fits  me  fo  well  I  think  I  can't  fail 

hitting  the  air  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  fo  long  ac 
quainted. 
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Ab.  You  are  the  very  man 1  vow  I  almoft  flart 

when  1  look  upon  you. 

Fan.  But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  I  muft  remain 
inviiibie  ? 

Ab.  Pray  what  good  did  your  being  vifible  do  you  s 
The  fair  Mr.  Fantome  thought  no  woman  could  with- 
Hand  him— But  when  you  were  ft  en  by  my  Lady  in  your 
proper  perfon,  after  fhe  had  taken  a  full  iiirvey  of  you, 
and  heard  all  the  pretty  things  you  could  fay,  fhe  very 
civilly  difmifled  you  for  the  fake  of  this  empty  noify 
creature,  Tinfel.  She  fancies  you  have  been  gone  from 
hence  this  fortnight. 

Fan.  Why  really  I  love  thy  Lady  fo  well,  that  though 
I  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  for  myfelf,  I  could  not 
bear  to  fee  her  given  to  another,  efpecially  fuch  a  wretch 
as  Tinfel. 

Ab.  Well,  tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  not  you 
a  great  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  my  dear  Lady,  that 
I  would  not  fuffer  her  to  be  deluded  in  this  manner  for 
leis  than  a  thoufand  pound  ? 

Fan.  Thou  art  always  reminding  me  of  my  promife— 
Thou  fiialt  have  it,  if  thou  canfl  bring  our  project  to 
bear:  doil  not  know,  that  ft ories  of  ghoils  and  appari 
tions  generally  end  in  a  pot  of  money. 

Ab.  Why  truly  now,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  fliould  think 
myfelf  a  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  done  what  I  do  for 
a  farthing  lefs. 

Fan.  Dear  Abigail,  how  I  admire  thy  virtue  ! 

Ab.  No,  no,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  defy  the  worfl  of  my 
enemies  to  fay  I  love  mifchief  for  mifchief  's  fake.  . 

Fan.  But  is  thy  Lady  perfuaded  that  I'm  the  ghoft  of 
her  deceafed  hufband  ? 

Ab.  I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  fo  ;  and  tell  her 
every  time  your  drum  rattles,  that  her  hufoand  is  chiding 
her  for  entertaining  this  new  lover. 

Fan.  IVythee  make  ufe  of  all  thy  art :  for  I'm  tired 
to  death  with  ftrolling  round  this  wide  old  houfe,  like  a 
rat  behind  the  wainfcot. 

Ab.  Did  not  I  tell  you  'twas  the  pure  ft  place  in  the 
world  for  you  to  play  your  tricks  in  ?  There's  none  of 
the  family  that  knows  every  hole  and  corner  in  it,  betides 
myfelf. 

Fan. 
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Fan.  Ah,  Mrs.  Abigail !  you  have  hadyour  intrigues— 
A1>*  For  you  mufl  know  when  I  was  a  romping  young 
girl,  I  was  a  mighty  lover  of  Hide  and  Seek. 

Fan.  I  believe  by  this  time,  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  houfe  as  yourfelf. 

Ab.  You  are  very  much  miftaken,  Mr,  Fantome  :  but 
no  matter  for  that ;  here  is  to  be  your  Ration  to-night. 
This  place  is  unknown  to  any  one  living  befides  myfelf, 
fince  the  death  of  the  joiner,  who,  you  muft  understand, 
being  a  lover  of  mine,  contrived  the  wainfcot  to  move 
to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  that  you  find  it.  I  defigned  it 
for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady's  cafl  clothes.  Oh,  tne  fto- 
machers,  ilays,  petticoats,  commodes,  laced  fhoes,  and 

good  things,  that  I  have  hsd  in  it  ! Pray,  take  care 

you  don't  break  the  cherry  brandy  bottle  that  flands  up 
in  the  corner. 

Fan.  Well,  MPS.  Abigail,  I  hire  your  clofet  of  you 
but  for  this  one  night — A  thoufand  pounds,  you  know,  la 
a  very  good  rent. 

Ab.  Well,  get  you  gone  :  you  have  fuch  a  way  with 
you,  there's  no  denying  you  any  thing. 

Fan.  I  am  thinking  how  Tinfel  will  flare,  when  he 
fees  me  come  out  of  the  wall ;  for  I  am  refolved  to  make 
my  appearance  to-night. 

Al>.  Get  you  in,  get  you  "in,  my  Lady's  at  the  door. 
jptf«.  Pray  take  care  fhe  does  not  keep  me  up  fo  late 
as  (he  did  lull  night,  or  depend  upon  it  I'll  beat  the 
tattoo. 

'Al>.  I'm  undone,  I'm  undone [As  be  is  going  in."} 

Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  you  put  the  thoufaiid 
pound  bond  into  my  brother's  hand  ? 

Fan.  Thou  (halt  have  it  j  I  tell  thee  thou  malt  have  it. 

[Fantome goes  in* 

Ab.  No  more  words Vanilh,  vanifh. 

Enter  Lady. 

'  Al\  [Opening  tie  Jvpr.~\  Oh,  dear  Madam,  was  it  you 
that  made  fuch  a  knocking  ?  My  heart  docs  fo  beat — I 
vow  you  have  frighted  me  to  death— I  thought  verily 
it  had  been  the  drummer. 

Lady  T.  1  have  been  {bowing  the  garden  to  Mr.  Tin- 
fel :  he's  mod  infufferably  witty  upon  us  about  this  ftory 
of  jhedrum. 

B  M* 
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very  idle  in  his  talk ;  but  I  fancy,  Abigail,  a  difcrect 
woman  might  reform  him. 

Ab.  That's  a  likely  matter  indeed  !  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  woman  who  had  power  over  a  man  when  fhe  was 
his  wife,  that  had  none  while  fhe  was  his  miftrefs  ?  Oh, 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  improves  a  man  in  his  com- 
plaifance,  like  marriage ! 

Lady  T.  He  is,  indeed,  at  prefent,  too  familiar  in  his 
converfation. 

Ab.  Familiar  !  Madam  ;  in  troth,  he's  downright  rude. 

Lady  T.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  Ihews  he  has  no 

diffimulation  in  him Then  he  is  apt  to  jell  a  little  too 

much  upon  gntve  fubjeds. 

'  Ab.  Grave  fubje&s !   he  jefts  upon  the  church. 

4  Lady  T.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  may  be  only 

*  to  iliew  his  wit  —        Then  it  mull  be  owned  he's  ex- 
6  tremely  talkative. 

'  Ab.  Talkative,  d'ye  call  it !  he's  downright  imperti- 

*  nent. 

*  LadyT.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  is  a  fign  he 

4  has  been  ufed  to  good  company Then  indeed  he  is 

4  very  pofitive. 

*  Ab.    Pofitive  !  why,   he  contradicts  you  in  every 

*  thing  you  fay. 

*  Lady  T.  But  then,  you  know,  Abigail,  he  has  been 
4  educated  at  the  inns  of  court. 

4  Ab.  A  blefTed  education  indeed!  It  has  made  him 

*  forget  his  catechifm  !' 

Lady  T.  You  talk  as  if  you  hated  him. 

Ab.   You  talk  as  if  you  loved  him. 

Lae-y  T.  Hold  your  tongue  ;  here  he  comes. 
Enter  Tinfel. 

Tin,  My  dear  widow  ! 

Ab.  My  dear  widow  !  marry,  come  up!  [A/Me. 

Lady  T.  Let  him  alone,  Abigail  j  fo  long  as  he  does 
not  call  me  my  dear  wife,  there's  no  harm  done. 

Tm.  I  have  been  moft  ridiculoufly  diverted  fmce  I  left 
you — Your  fervams  have  made  a  convert  of  my  booby  ; 
his  head  is  fo  filled  with  this  footifh  ftory  of  a  drummer, 
that  I  expedt  the  rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  upon 
a  mefTage  by  moon -light. 

Lady  r.  Ay,  Mr.  Tinfel,  what  a  lofc  of  billet-doux 
would  that  be  to  many  a  fine  lady  \ 

B  *  4*. 
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Ab.  Then  you  ftill  believe  this  to  be  a  foolifh  ftory  ? 
I  thought  my  lady  had  told  you,  that  fhe  had  heard  it 
herfett. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  Why,  you  would  not  perfuade  us  out  of  our  fenfes  ? 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Al.  There's  manners  for  you,  Madam.  \_Afide. 

Lady  T.  Admirably  rally'd  !  that  laugh  is  unanfwer- 
ble  !  Now  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  could  forbear  being 
witty  upon  me,  if  I  fliould  tell  you  I  heard  it  no  longer 
ago  than  laft  night  ! 

Tin.  Fancy  f 

Lady  7".  But  what  if  I  fliould  tell  you  my  maid  was 
with  me  ! 

Tin.  Vapours!  Vapours  !  Pray,  my  dear  widow,  will 

you  anfwer  me  one  queflion  r Had  you  ever  this 

nsife  of  a  drum  in  your  head,  all  the  while  your  hui- 
band  was  living  ? 

*  Laefy  T,  And  pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  will  you  let  me  alk 

*  you  another  queiHon  ?  Do  you  think  we  can  hear  in 

*  the  country,  as  well  as  you  do  in  town?' 

Tin.  Believe  me,  Madam,  I  could  prefcribe  you  a 
cure  for  thefe  imaginations. 

Ab.  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imaginations,  Sir,  I  have 
heard  it  myfelf. 

Tin.  Hark  thee,  child — art  thou  not  an  old  maid  ? 

Ab.  Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fault. 

Tin.  Whims !  Freaks !  Megrims  !  indeed  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Ab.  Marry,  Sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  believe  you 
thought  every  thing  that  was  good  is  a  megrim. 

'  Lady  T.  Why  truly  I  don't  very  well  underftand  what 

*  you  meant  by  your  doctrine  to  me  in  the  garden  juft 
'  now,  that  every  thing  we  faw  was  made  by  chance. 

'  Ab.  A  very  pretty  fubjecl  indeed  for  a  lover  to  divert 

*  his  miftrefs  with. 

*  Lady  T.  But,  I  fuppofc,  that  was  only  a  tafte  of  the 

*  converfation  you  would  entertain  me  with  after  mar* 

*  riage. 

'  fin.  Oh,  I  lliall  then  have  time  to  read  you  fuch  lec- 

*  tures  of  motions,  atoms,  and  nature — that  you  (hall  learn 

*  to  think  as  freely  as  the  beft  of  us,  and  bs  convinced  in 

*  lefs  than  a  month,  that  all  about  us  is  chance-work. 

*  Laefy'Tm  You  are  a  very  comolaifant  perfon  indeed; 

*  and 
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c  and  fo  you  would  make  your  court  to  me,  by  perfuading 

*  me  that  I  was  made  by  chance  ! 

'  Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  well  faid,  my  dear !  why,  faith,, 

*  thou  wert  a  very  lucky  hit,  that's  certain ! 

*-  Lady  T.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  where  did  you  learn  this 

*  odd  way  of  talking  ? 

'  Tin.  Ah,  widow,  'tis  your  country  innocence  make* 
c  you  think  it  an  odd  way  of  talking/ 

Lady  T.  Though  you  give  no  credit  to  ftories  of  appa 
ritions,  I  hope  you  believe  there  are  fuch  things  as  fpirits! 

Tin.  Simplicity ! 

Al.  I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have  fouls,  d'yef 
Sir? 

Tin.  Foolifli  enough  ! 

*  Lady  T.  I  vow,   Mr.  Tinfel,  I'm  afraid  malicious 

*  people  will  fay  I'm  in  love  with  an  atheift. 

*  Tin.  Oh,  my  dear,  that's  an  old-fafliioned  word——* 
4  I'm  a  free-thinker,  child ! 

«•  Al>.  I'm  fure  you  are  a  free-fpeaker  ! 
4  >Lady  T.  Really,  Mr.  Tinfel,  confidering  that  you  are 
*-  fo  fine  a  gentleman,  I'm  amazed  where  you  got  all  thi* 
'  learning  !  I  wonder  it  has  not  fpoiled  your  breeding. 
4  Tin.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  time  to  look 
into  thefe  dry  matters  myfelf,  but  I  am  convinced  by 
four  or  five  learned  men,  whom  I  fometimes  overhear 
at  a  coffee- houfe  I  frequent,,  that  our  forefathers  were 
a  pack  of  afles,  that  the  world  has  been  in  an  error  for 
fome  thoufands  of  years,  and  that  all  the  people  upon 
earth,  excepting  thofe  two  or  three  worthy  gentlemen, 
are  impofed  upon,  cheated,  bubbled,  abufed,  bam 
boozled 

4  Ab.  J»Zadam,  how  can  you  hear  fuch  a  profligate? 
he  talks  like  the  London  prodigal. 

*  Lady  T.  Why  really,  I'm  thinking,  if  there  be  no 
fuch  things  as  fpirits,  a  woman  has  no  occalion  for  mar~ 
O*mS She  need  not  be  afraid  to  lie  by  herfelf. 

4  Tin.  Ah,  my  dear  !  are  hufbands  good  for  nothing 
but  to  frighten  away  fpirits  ?  Doit  thou  think  I  could 
not  inftruct  thee  in  feveralother  comforts  of  matrimony. 

4  Lady  T.  Ah,  but  you  are  a  man  of  fo  much  know* 
ledge,  that  you  would  always  be  laughing  at  my  igno- 
ranee—  You  learned  men  are  fo  apt  to  defpife  one. 

B  3  *  Tin. 
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c  Tin.  No,  child  !   I'd  teach  thee  my  principles,  thou 

*  fhouldfl  be  as  wife  as  I  am — in  a  week's  time. 

'  Lady  T.  Do  you  think  your  principles  would  make 

*  a  woman  the  better  wife  ? 

*  Tin.  Pr'ythee,  widow,  don't  be  queer. 

*  Lady  T.  I  love  a  gay  temper,  but  I  would  not  have 

*  you  rally  things  that  are  ferious. 

*  Tin.  Well  enough,  faith  !  where 's  the  jefl  of  rallying 
1  any  thing  elfe  ? 

*  Ab.  Ah,  Madam,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Fantome 

*  talk  at  this  rate  ?  [Afide? 

Tin.  But  where's  this  ghoft  !  this  fon  of  a  whore  of  a 
drummer?  I'd  fain  hear  him,  methinks. 

Ab.  Pray,  Madam,  don't  fuffer  him  to  give  the  ghoft 
fuch  ill  language,  efpecially  when  you  have  reafon  to  be 
lieve  it  is  my  mailer. 

Tin.  That's  well  enough,  faith,  Nab  ;  doft  think  thy 
matter  is  fo  unreafonable,  as  to  continue  his  claim  to  hi$ 
relict  after  his  bones  are  laid  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember 
the  words  of  your  contract,  you  have  fulfilled  them  to  a 

tittle Did  not  you  marry  Sir  George  to  the  tune  of 

'//'//  deatk  us  do  part  ? 

Lady  T.  I  mufl  not  hear  Sir  George's  memory  treated 
in  fo  flight  a  manner — *  This  fellow  mufl  have  been  at 
4  fome  pains  to  make  himfelf  fuch  a  finifhed  coxcomb. 


Tin.  Give  me  but  pofTeffion  of  your  perfon,  and  I'll 
whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  and  cure  you  at  once. 

*  Oh,  I  have  known  many  a  country  lady  come  to  Lon~ 
'  *  don  with  frightful  flories  of  the  hall-houfe  being  haunt- 

*  ed,  of  fairies,  fpirits,  and  witches ;  that  by  the  time 

*  fhe  had  feen  a  comedy,  played  at  an  afTembly,  and 

*  ambled  in  a  ball  or  two,  has  been  fo  little  afraid  of  bug- 

*  bears,  that  fhe  has  ventured  home  in  a  chair  at  all  hours 

*  of  the  night. 

*  Ab.  Hum fauce-box.  [AJide. 

*  Tin.  'Tis  the  folitude  of  the  country  that  creates 

*  thefe  whimfies  :  there  was  never  fuch  a  thing  as  a  ghofl 
4  heard  of  at  London,   except  in  the  play-houfe'—  Oh, 
we'd  pafs  all  our  time  in  London.    'Tis  the  fcene  of  plea- 
fure  and  diverfions/,  where  there's  fomething  to  amufe  you 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Life's  not  life  in  the  country. 

jT,  Well  then,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  fhow- 

ing 
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ing  the  lincerity  of  that  love  to  me  which  yon  profefs* 
You  may  give  a  proof  that  you  have  an  affection  to  my 
perfon,  not  my  jointure. 

Tin.  Your  jointure !  How  can  you  think  me  fuch  a 
dog!  But,  child,  won't  your  jointure  be  the  fame  thing 
in  London,  as  in  the  country  ? 

Lady  T.  No,  you're  deceived  !  You  mu ft  know  it  is 
fettled  on  me  by  marriage  articles,  on  condition  that  I  live 
in  this  old  mamlon-houfe,  and  keep  it  up  in  repair* 

Tin.  How  ! 

./#.  That's  well  put,  Madam. 

Tin.  Why  faith  I  have  been  looking  Upon  this  houfe, 
and  think  it  is  the  prettied  habitation  I  ever  favv  iii  my 
life. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  then  this  cruel  drum  ! 

Tin*  Something  fo  venerable  in  it ! 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  For  my  part,  I  like  this  Gothic  way  of  building 

better  than  any  of  your  new  orders it  would  be  a 

thoufand  pities  it  mould  fall  to  ruin. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  How  pleafantly  we  two  could  pafs  our  time  in 
this  delicious  iituation.  Our  lives  would  be  a  continued 
dream  of  happipefs.  Come,  faith,  widow,  let's  go  upon 
the  leads,  and  take  a  view  of  the  country. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  but  the  drum  !  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  My  dear,  take  my  word  ior't  'tis  all  fancy  :  be- 
fides,  (liould  he  drum  in  thy  very  bed-chamber,  I  fhouldf 
only  hug  thee  the  clofer. 

Clafp'd  in  the  folds  of  love,  Fd  meet  my  doom, 

And  a6t  my  joys  though  thunder  {hook  the 

END  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT        II. 

SCENE  opens  and  difcovers  Vellum  in  his  Office,  and  d 
Letter  in  his  Hand. 

VELLUM. 
fTT^HIS  letter  aftonimeth  ;  may  I  believe  my  own 

J[      eyes — or  rather  my  fpe&acles- To  Humphrey 

Vellum,  Efq.  ftewardto  the  Lady  Truman. 

«  VEL- 
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*c  VELLUM, 

I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  maff&r 
is  alive  and  defigns  to  be  with  you  in  half  an  hour.  The 
report  of  my  being  (lain  in  the  Netherlands,  has,  I  find,, 
produced  fome  diforders  in  my  family,  I  am  now  at  the 
George-inn.  If  an  old  man  with  a  grey  beard,  in  a 
black  cloak,  enquires  after  you,  give  him  admittance. 
He  paffes  fora  conjurer,  but  is  really 

Your  faithful  friend, 

G.TRUMAN. 
P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  feeret,  and  you  (hall  find  your  ae- 


This  amazeth  me  I  and  yet  the  reafons  why  I  fhould  be 
lieve  he  is  ftill  living  are  manifold— -Firft,  becaute  this> 
has  often  been  the  cafe  of  other  military  adventurers. 

Secondly,  becaufe  this  news  of  his  death  was  firit  pub- 
liftiM  in  Dyer's  Letter. 

Thirdly,  becaufe  this  letter  can  be  written  by  none 
but  himfel'f — I  know  his  hand  and.  manner  of  fpelling* 

Fourthly-—'— 

Enter  Butler. 

But.  Sir,  here's  a  ftrange  ofd  gentleman  that  afks  for 
you  ;  he  fays  he's  a  conjurer,  but  he  looks  very  fuipid- 
ous ;  I  wifh  he  be  n't  a  Jefuit. 

Pel.  Admit  him  immediately* 

But.  I  wifh  he  ben't  a  Jefuit ;  but  he  fays  he's  nothing. 
but  a  conjurer. 

Vel.  He  fays  right He  is  no  more  than  a  conjurer. 

Bring  him  in  and  withdraw.  [Exit  Butler, 

And  fourthly,  as  I  was  faying,  becaufe 

Enter  Butler  with  Sir  George. 

But.  Sir,  here  is  the  conjurer— -What  a  devilifh.  long 
beard  he  has !  I  warrant  it  has  been  growing  rhefe  hun 
dred  years.  {Apde.  Exit. 

SirG.  Dear  Vellum,  you  have  receiv'd  my  letter  : 
but  before  we  proceed,  lock  the  door. 

J^d.  It  is  his  voice.  \Sbuts  tbe  tloor. 

Sir  G.  In  the  next  place  help  me  off  with  this  cumber- 

me  cloak. 

TeL  It  is  his  lhape. 

So  ;  aow  lay  my  beard  upon  the  table. 
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/  V.  [After  having  looked  on  Sir  Geo.  thro*  bis  fpe£lacles.~\ 
It  is  his  face,  every  lineament ! 

Sir  G.  Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conjurer  and  the 
old  man,  I  can  talk  to  thee  more  at  my  eafe. 

VcL  Believe  me,  my  good  mailer,  I  am  as  much  re 
joiced  to  fee  you  alive,  as  I  was  upon  the  day  you  were 
born.  Your  name  was  in  all  the  news-papers  in  the  lift 
of  thofe  that  were  llain. 

Sir  G.  We  have  not  time  to  be  particular.  I  fhall  on 
ly  tell  thee,  in  general,  that  I  was  taken  prifoner  in  the 
battle,  and  was  under  clofe  confinement  feveral  months. 
Upon  my  releafe,  t  was  refolved  to  furprife  my  wife  with 
the  news  of  my  being  alive.  I  know,  Vellum,  you  are  a 
perfon  of  fo  much  penetration,  that  I  need  not  uie  any 
further  arguments  to  convince  you  that  I  am  fo. 

Pel.  I  am — and,  moreover,  I  queition  not  but  your 
good  lady  will  likewife  be  convinced  of  it.  Her  ho — nour 
is  a  difcerning  lady. 

Sir  G.  I  am  only  afraid  flie  mould  be  convinced  of  it  to 
her  forrow.  Is  fhe  not  pleafed  with  her  imaginary  wi 
dowhood  ?  Tell  me  truly,  was  (he  affli6ted  at  the  report 
of  my  death  ? 

yd.  Sorely. 

Sir  G.  How  long  did  her  grief  laft  ? 

Pel.  Longer  than  I  have  known  any  widow's  at 
lead  three  days. 

Sir  G.  Three  days,  fayfl  thou  ?  Three  whole  days  I 
I'm  afraid  thou  flattereil  me — Oh,  woman,  woman  ! 

y*l.  Grief  is  twofold 

Sir  G.  This  blockhead  is  as  methodical  as  ever — but  I 
know  he  is  honeft.  [AJide. 

F'el.  There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  methodical 
grief:  fhe  was  drowned  in  tears  till  fuch  time  as  the  tay- 
lor  had  made  her  widow's  weeds Indeed,  they  be 
came  her. 

Sir  G.  Became  her  !  and  was  that  her  comfort  ?  Tru 
ly,  a  moft  fealbnable  confclation. 

yd.  I  muft  needs  fay  fhe  paid  a  due  regard  to  your 
memory,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  when  fhe  law 
company. 

Sir  G.  That  was  kind,  indeed  I  I  find  ihe  grieved  with 

.  a  great 
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a  great  deal  of  good  breeding.  But  how  comes  this  y  rig 
of  lovers  about  her  ? 

Vel.  Her  jointure  is  confiderable. 

Sir  G.  How  this  fool  torments  me  ! 

Vel.  Her  perfon  is  amiable. 

Sir  G.  Death  !  [Afde. 

yd.  But  her  character  is  unblemiftiecf.  Shehasbeea 
as  virtuous  in  your  abfence  as  a  Penelope 

Sir  G.  And  has  had  as  many  fuitors. 

yd.  Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

SirG.  Several! 

firf.  But  me  has  rejected  all. 

Sir  G.  There  them  revived  me.  But  what  means  this 
Tinfel  ?  Are  his  vifits  acceptable  ? 

yd.  He  is  young. 

Sir  G.  Does  me  liften  to  him  ? 

yd.  He  is  gay. 

Sir  G.  Sure  fhe  could  never  entertain  a  thought  of 
marrying  fuch  a  coxcomb  ! 

yel.  He  is  nor  ill  made. 

Sir  G.  Are  the  vows  and  protections  that  patted  be 
tween  us  come  to  this  ?  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  it ! 
Is  Tinfel  the  man  defigned  for  my  worthy  fucceflbr  ? 

yel.  You  do  not  conlider  that  you  have  been  dead  thefe 
fourteen  months 

Sir  G.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  dog  ?  [AjiJe. 

yd.  And  I  have  often  heard  her  fay,  that  (he  mufl  ne 
ver  expect  to  find  a  fecond  Sir  George  Truman — meaning 
your  ho — nour. 

Sir  G.  I  think  (he  loved  me  ;  but  I  muft  fearch  into 
this  ftory  of  the  drummer,  before  I  difcover  myfelf  to 
her.  I  have  put  on  this  habit  of  a  conjurer,  in  order  to 
introduce  myfelf.  It  muft  be  your  bufinefs  to  recommend 
me  as  a  moil  profound  perfon,  that,  by  my  great  know 
ledge  in  the  curious  arts,  can  filence  the  drummer,  and 
difpoflefs  the  houfe. 

yd.  I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my  Lady  ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  her  ho— nour  to  ad 
mit  the  trial  of  your  art. 

Sir  G.  I  have  fcarce  heard  of  any  of  thefe  fbries,  that 
did  not  arife  from  a  love-intrigue*  Amours  raife  as  many 
gholts  as  murders. 
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Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  endeavours  to  perfuade  us,  that 'tis 
your  ho — nour  who  troubles  the  houie. 

Sir  G.  That  convinces  me  'tis  a  cheat ;  for  I   think, 
Vellum,  I  may  be  pretty  well  aflured  it  is  not  me. 
Vel.  I  am  apt  to  think  fo,  truly.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Sir  G.  Abigail  had  always- an  aicendam  over  her  lady  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  trick  in  this  matter,  depend  upon  it,  fhe 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.     I'll  be  hanged  if  this  gholl  be  not 
one  of  Abigail's  familiars. 

Tel.  Mrs.  Abigail  has  of  late  been  very  m^fterious. 

Sir  G.  I  fancy,  Vellum,  thou  couldit  worm  it  out  of 

her.     I  know  formerly  there  was  an  amour  between  you. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  hath  her  allurements ;  and  (he  knows 

I  have  pick'd  up  a  competency  in  your  ho — nour's  fervice. 

Sir  G.  If  thou  haft,  all  I  aik  of  thee,  in  return,  is,  that 

thou  woxildfl  immediately  renew  thy   addiefles  to  her. 

Coax  her  up.    Thou  hail  fuch  a  filver  tongue,  Vellum,  as 

'twill  be  impoffible  for  her  to  withftand.  Befides,  file  is  fo 

very  a  woman,  that  fhe'll  like  thee  the  betei  for  giving  her 

the  pleafurg  of  telling  a  fecret.    In  fhort,  wheedle  her  out 

of  it,  and  I  lliall  a6t  by  the  advice  which  thou  giveit  me. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  was  never  deaf  to  me,  when  I  talked 

upon  that  fubjecl.     I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  addref- 

fing  myfelf  to  her  in  the  moil  pathetic  manner. 

Sir  G.  In  the  mean  time,  lock  me  up  in  your  office, 

and  bring  me  word  what  fuccefs  you  have Well,  fure 

I  am  the  firft  that  ever  was  employed  to  lay  himfelf. 

Vel.  You  a&,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  this  houfe ;  you 
are  a  ghoft,  a  conjurer,  and  my  ho— noured  mailer,  Sir 
George  Truman ;  he,  he,  he  !  You  will  pardon  me  for 
being  jocular. 

SirG.  Oh,  Mr.  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart !  You  knovy 
I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour.  Be  as  merry  as  thou 
pleafeft,  fo  thou  doil  thybufinefs.  \Mimicking  bim,~\  You 
will  remember,  Vellum,  your  commiflion  is  twofold,  firfr, 
to  gain  admifiion  for  me  to  your  lady,  and  fecondly,  to 
get  the  fecret  out  of  Abigail. 

Vel.  It  fufficeth.  \7he  Scene  Jbuts. 

Enter  Lady  Truman. 

LaJy  T.  Women  who- have  been  happy  in  a  firft  mar 
riage,  are  the^oft  apt  to  venture  upon  a  fecond.  But,  for 
niX  Part>  I  ka<*  a  huiband  fo  every  way  fuited  to  my  incli« 

nations. 
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nations,  that  I  mufl  entirely  forget  him,  before  I  can  like 
another  man.     I  have  now  been  a  widow  but  fourteen 
months,  and  have  had  twice  as  many  lovers,  all  of  them 
pro feffed  admirers  oT  my  perfon,  but  parlionately  in  love 
with  my  jointure.  I  think  it  is  a  revenge  I  owe  my  fex,  to 
make  an  example  of  this  worth leis  tribe  of  fellows,   *  who 
*  grow  impudent,  drefs  themlelves  fine,  and  fancy  we  are 
obliged  to  provide  for  them.  But  of  all  my  captives,  Mr. 
Tiniel  is  the  moil  extraordinary  in  his  kind.  I  hope  the 
diverfion  I  give  myfelf  with  him  is  unblameable.     I'm 
fure  'tis  neceffary  to  turn  my  thoughts  oft"  from  the  me 
mory  of  that  dear  man,  who  has  been  the  greateft  hap- 
pinefs  and  affliftion  of  my  life.    My  heart  would  be  a 
prey  to  melancholy,  if  I  did  not  find  thefe  innocent 
methods  of  relieving  it.'     But  here  comes  Abigail ;  I 
mufl  teize  the  baggage  ;   for  I  find  (lie  has  taken  it  into 
her  head,  that  I'm  entirely  at  her  difpofal. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ab.  Madam,  Madam,  yonder's  Mr.  Tinfel  has  as  good 
as  taken  poffeffion  of  your  houfe.  Marry,  he  fays,  he 
mull  have  Sir  George's  apartment  enlarged  ;  for,  truly, 
lays  he,  I  hate  to  be  ftraitened.  Nay,  he  was  fo  impu 
dent  as  to  {hew  me  the  chamber  where  he  intends  to  con- 
iummate,  as  he  calls  it. 

Lady  r.  Well,  he's  a  wild  follow. 
Jib.  Indeed,  he's  a  very  fad  man,  Madam. 
Lady  T.  He's  young,  Abigail ;  'tis  a  thoufand  pities  he 
mould  be  loll ;   1  fhould  be  mighty  glad  to  reform  him. 
Al).  Reform  him  !   marry,  hang  him  ! 
Lady  T.  Has  he  not  a  great  deal  of  life  ? 
Ab.   Ay,  enough  to  make  your  heart  nke. 
Laity  f.  I  dare  fay  thou  think' ft  him  a  very  agreeable 
fellow. 

Ab.  He  thinks  himfelf  fo,  Til  anfwer  for  him. 
Lady  7.  He's  very  good-natured. 
Ab.  He  ought  to  be  fo  ;   for  he's  very  filly, 
Lady  T.  Doft  thou  think  he  loves  me  ? 
•  'Ab.  Mr.  Fantome  did,  I'm  fare. 
Lady  7".  With  What  raptures  he  talk'd  ! 
-Al.  Yes ;  but  'twas  in  praife  of  your  jointure-houfe.- 
Lady  2~.  He  has  kept  bad  company. 

3  ^ 
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Ah.  They  muft  be  very  bad,  indeed,  if  they  were 
Worfe  than  himfelf. 

Lady  T.  1  have  a  ftrong  fancy  a  good  woman  might 
reform  him. 

Ab.  It  would  be  a  fine  experiment,  if  it  mould  not 
fucceed. 

Lady  T.  Well,  Abigail,  we'll  talk  of  that  another  time. 
Here  comes  the  ileward.  I  have  no  further  occafion  for 
you  at  prefent.  [Exit  Ab. 

Enter  Vellum. 

VeL  Madam,  is  your  ho-nour  at  leifure  to  look  into  the 
accounts  of  the  laft  week?  They  rife  very  high.  Houfe- 
keeping  is  chargeable  in  a  houfe  that  is  haunted. 

Lady  7".  How  comes  that  to  pafs  ?  I  hope  the  drum 
neither  eats  nor  drinks.  But  read  your  account,  Vellum. 

Vel.  [Putting  on  and  off  his  fpeftacks  in  this  fcene.'}  A 
hogmead  and  a  half  of  ale— It  is  not  for  the  ghoft's  drink 
ing  ;  but  your  ho--nour's  fervants  fay,  they  muft  have 
fomething  to  keep  up  their  courage  againft  this  ftrange 
noife.  They  tell  me,  they  expect  a  double  quantity  of 
malt  in  their  fmall  beer,  fo  long  as  the  houfe  continues  in 
this  condition. 

Lady  T.  At  this  rate,  they'll  take  care  to  be  frightened 
all  the  year  round,  I'll  anfwer  for  them.  But  go  on. 

Vel*  Item^  Two  fheep,  and  a — Where  is  the  ox  ?— Oh, 
here  I  have  him  —  and  an  ox — Your  ho-nour  muft  always 
have  a  piece  of  cold  beef  in  the  houfe,  for  the  entertain 
ment  of  fo  many  ftrangers,  who  come  from  all  parts,  to 
hear  this  drum.  Item,  Bread,  ten  peck  loaves — They 
cannot  eat  beef  without  bread.  Item,  Three  barrels  of 
table-beer —They  muft  have  drink  with  their  meat. 

Lady  T.  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has  a  ftevvard  that 
makes  fuch  ingenious  comments  on  his  works  !  [Apde* 

Pel.  Itcmy  To  Mr.  Tinfel's  fervants  five  bottles  of  port 
wine — It  was  by  your  ho-nour's  order.  Item^  Three 
bottles  of  Tack,  for  the  ufe  of  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Lady  T.  I  fuppofe  that  was  by  your  own  order. 

Vel,  We  have  been  long  friends ;  we  are  your  ho-nour's 
ancient  fervants.  Sack  is  an  innocent  cordial,  and  gives 
her  fpirit  to  chide  the  fervants,  when  they  are  tardy  in 
their  bufinefs ;  he,  he,  he  !  Pardon  me,  for  being  jocular. 

Lady  7".  Well,  I  fee  you'll  come  together  at  laft. 

C  Vcl. 
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Vel»  Item,  A  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights,  for  the  ufc 
of  the  fervants. 

Lady  T.  For  the  ufe  of  the  fervants  !  What,  are  the 
rogues  afraid  of  fleeping  in  the  dark  !  What  an  unfortu 
nate  woman  am  I  !  This  is  fuch  a  particular  diitrefs,  it 
puts  me  to  my  wits  end.  Vellum,  what  would  you  ad- 
vife  me  to  do  ? 

Vel.  Madam,  your  ho-nour  has  two  points  to  confider. 
Imprimis •,  To  retrench  thefe  extravagant  expences,  which 
bring;  fo  many  Grangers  upon  you — Secondly,  To  clear 
the  houfe  of  this  invifible  drummer. 

Lady  T.  This  learned  divifion  leaves  me  juft  as  wife  as  I 
was.  But  how  muft  we  bring  thefe  two  points  to  bear  ? 

VcL  I  befeech  your  ho-nour  to  give  me  the  hearing. 

Lady  T.  I  do.  But,  pr'ythee,  take  pity  on  me,  and  be 
not  tedious. 

Vel.  I  will  be  concife.  There  is  a  certain  perfon  arrived 
this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  venerable  afpe6t,  and  of  a 
long,  hoary  beard,  that  reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The 
common  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a  white -witch,  a  con 
jurer,  a  cunning-man,  a  necromancer,  a— — 

Lady  T.  No  matter  for  his  titles.  But  what  of  all  this  ? 

VeL  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  Lady.  He  pretends 
to  great  fkill  in  the  occult  fciences,  and  is  come  hither 
upon  the  rumour  of  this  drum.  If  one  may  believe  him, 
he  knows  the  fecret  of  laying  ghofts,  or  of  quieting 
houfes  that  are  haunted. 

Lady  T.  Pho  !  thefe  are  idle  fbries,  to  amufe  the  coun 
try  people  :  this  can  do  us  no  good. 

VeL  It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  Lady. 

Lady  T.  I  dare  fay,  thou  dofl  not  believe  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  thyfelf. 

VcL  T  cannot  fay  I  do ;  there  is  no  danger,  however, 
in  the  experiment.  Let  him  try  his  fkill ;  if  it  fhould 
1'ucceed,  we  are  rid  of  the  drum;  if  it  fhould  not,  we 
may  tell  the  world  that  it  has,  and  by  that  means,  at  leair, 
get  out  of  this  expenlive  way  of  living  ;  fo  that  it  mull 
turn  to  your  advantage,  one  way  or  another. 

Lady  T.  I  think  you  argue  very  rightly.  But  where  13 
the  man  ?  I  would  fain  fee  Him.  He  mull  be  a  curiofity. 

Vel,  I  have  already  difcourfed  him,  and  he  is  to  be  with 
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me,  in  my  office,  half  an  hour  hence.  He  afks  nothing  for 
his  pains,  till  he  has  done  his  work — No  cure,  no  money. 

LadyT.  That  circumftance,  I  muft  confefs,  would  make 
one  believe  there  is  more  in  his  art  than  one  would  ima 
gine.  Pray,  Vellum,  go  and  fetch  him  hither  immediately. 

F"el.  I  am  gone.    He  (hall  be  forth-coming  forthwith. 

\JLxeunt* 
Enter  Butler,  Coachman,  and  Gardener. 

Hut.  R  are  news,  my  lads  !  rare  news! 

Gard.  What's  the  matter  ?  Haft  thou  got  any  more 
vails  for  us  ? 

JSttf.  No,  'tis  better  than  that. 

Coach.  Is  there  another  itranger  come  to  the  houfe  ? 

But.  Ay,  fuch  a  ftranger,  as  will  make  all  our  lives  eafy. 

Gard.  What,  is  he  a  lord  ? 

JBuf.  A  lord  !  No,  nothing  like  it — He's  a  conjurer. 

Coach.  A  conjurer  !  What,  is  he  corne  a  wooing  to  my 
Lady  ? 

But,  No,  no,  you  fool,  he's  come  *  purpofe  to  lay  the 
fpirit. 

Coach.  Ay,  marry,  that's  good  news  indeed.  But 
where  is  he  ? 

But.  He  is  locked  up  with  the  fteward  in  his  office. 
They  are  laying  their  heads  together  very  clofe.  I  fancy 
they  are  calling  a  figure. 

Gard,  Pr'y  thee,  John,  what  fort  of  a  creature  is  a  con 
jurer  ? 

But.  Why,  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it 
was  not  for  his  long  grey  beard. 

Coach,  Look  ye,  Peter,  it  {lands  with  reafon  that  a 
conjurer  (hould  have  a  long  grey  beard  ;  for,  did  ye  ever 
know  a  witch  that  was  not  an  old  woman  ? 

Gard.  Why,  I  remember  a  conjurer,  once,  at  a  fair, 
that,  to  my  thinking,  was  a  very  fmock-faced  man,  and 
yet  he  fpewed  out  fifty  yards  of  green  ferret.  I  fancy, 
John,  if  thou'dft  get  him  into  the  pantry,  and  give  him 
a  cup  of  ale,  he'd  fhew  us  a  few  tricks.  Doft  think 
we  could  not  perfuade  him  to  fwallow  one  of  thy  cafe- 
knives,  for  his  diveriion  ?  He'll  certainly  bring  it  up 
again. 

But.  Peter,  thou  art  fuch  a  wife-acre  !— Thou  doft  not 

know  the  difference  between  a  conjurer  and  a  juggler. 

C  2  Thi* 
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This  man  muft  be  a  very  great  mailer  of  his  trade.  His 
beard  is  at  leaft  half  a  yard  long  ;  he's  dretfed  in  a  ft  range 
dark  cloak,  as  black  as  a  coal.  Your  conjurer  always 
goes  in  mourning. 

Gard.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  Had  he  a  fword  by  his  fide  ? 

But*  No,  no,  he's  too  grave  a  man  for  that ;  a  conju 
rer  is  as  grave  as  a  judge.  But  he  had  a  long  white  wand 
in  his  hand. 

Coach.  You  may  be  fure  there's  a  good  deal  of  virtue 
in  that  wand — I  fancy  'tis  made  out  ol  witch-elm. 

Gard.  I  warrant  you,  if  the  ghoft  appears,  he'll  whitk 
ye  that  wand  before  his  eyes,  and  ftrike  you  the  drum- 
itick  out  of  his  hand. 

But.  No,  the  wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make  a  circle,  and  if 
he  once  gets  the  ghoft  in  a  circle,  then  he  has  him  ;  let 
him  get  out  again,  if  he  can.  A  circle,  you  muft  know, 
is  a  conjurer's  trap. 

Coach,  But  what  will  he  do  with  him,  when  he  has  him 
there  ? 

But.  Why,  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning. 

Gard.  If  he  can  once  compafs  him,  and  get  him  in 
LobVpound,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him,  but  fpeak  a  few 
hard  words  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  bind  him  over  to  his 
good  behaviour,  for  a  thoufand  years. 

Coach.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  fend  him  packing  to  his  grave 
again,  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  I  warrant  him. 

But.  No,  no,  I  would  advife  Madam  to  fpare  no  coft. 
If  the  conjurer  be  but  well  paid,  he'll  take  pains  upon 

the  ghoft,  and  lay  him,  look  ye,  in  the  Red  bea and 

then  he's  laid  for  ever. 

Coach.  Ay,  marry,  that  would  fpoil  his  drum  for  him. 

Gard.  Why,  John,  there  muft  be  a  power  of  fpirits 
in  that  fame  Red  Sea 1  warrant  ye,  they  are  as  plen 
ty  as  fifh. 

Coach.  Well,  I  wifh,  after  all,  that  he  may  not  be  too 
hard  for  the  conjurer.  I'm  afraid  he'll  find  a  tough  bit 
of  work  on't. 

Gard.  I  wiih  the  fpirit  may  not  carry  a  corner  of  the 
houfe  off  with  him. 

But.  As  for  that,  Peter,  you  may  be  fure  that  the 
flexvard  has  made  his  bargain  with  the  cunning-man  be 
forehand,  that  he  fliall  ftand  to  all  coils  and  damages 

But, 
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But,  hark  \,  yonder's  Mrs.  Abigail ;  we  (hall  have  her 

with  us  immediately,  if  we  do  not  get  off. 

Gard.  Ay,  lads,  if  we  could  get  Mrs.  Abigail  well  laid 

too,  we  mould  lead  merry  lives. 

For,  to  a  man,  like  me,  that's  ftoutand  bold, 

A  ghofl  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  a  fcold.  [Exeunt* 

END  of   the  SECOND  ACT* 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  opens,  anddifroven  Sir  George  in  Vellum'*  Office. 

SIR  GEORGE. 

I  Wonder  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum  yet.     But  I  know  his, 
wifdom  will  do  nothing  rafhly.  The  fellow  has  been 
fo  ufed  to  form  in  buiineis,  that  it  has  infected  his  whole 
converfation.     But .  I  mail  not  find  fault  with  that  punc 
tual  and  exa&  behaviour  which  has  been  of  fb  much  ufe 
to  me ;  my  eilate  is  the  better  for  it. 
Enter  Vellum. 
Well,  Vellum,  I'm  impatient  to  hear  your  fuccefs, 

yd.  Firft,  let  me  lock  the  door. 

Sir  G.  Will  your  lady  admit  me  ? 

Vel*.  If  this  lock  is  not  mended  foon,  it  will  be  quite 
fpoiled. 

Sir  G.  Pr'ythee,  let  the  lock  alone  at  prefent,  and  an- 
fvver  me. 

Vel.  Delays  in  bufinefs  are  dangerous — I  muft  fend  for 
the  fmith  next  week  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  will  take  a 
minute  of  it. 

Sir  G.  But  what  fays  your  lady  ? 

Vel.  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  mending -My 

Lady,  did  you  fay  ? 

Sir  G.  Does  ine  admit  me  ? 

VeL  I  have  gained  admillion  for  you  as  a  conjurer. 

Sir  G.  That's  enough — I'll  gain  admilGon  for  myfelf,  as 
a  hufband.  Does  ihe  believe  there's  any  thing  in  my  art  ? 

VeL  It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  believes. 

Sir  G.  Did  fhe  aik  no  queflions  about  me  ? 

Vel*  Sundry Shedelires  to  talk  with  you 

before  you  enter  upon  your  bufinefs* 

Sir  G.  But  when  ? 

C  * 
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Vel.  Immediately this  inftant. 

Sir  G.  Pugh  !  what  haft  thou  been  doing  all  this 
while  ?  Why  didft  not  tell  me  fo?  Give  me  my  cloak- 
Have  you  yet  met  with  Abigail  ? 

Vel.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with 
her ;  but  we  have  interchanged  fome  languifhing  glances. 

Sir  G.  Let  thee  alone  for  that,  Vellum.  I  have  for 
merly  feen  thee  ogle  her  through  thy  fpeftacles.  Well, 
this  is  a  moft  venerable  cloak.  After  the  bufinefs  of  this 
day  is  over,  I'll  make  thee  a  prefent  of  it.  'Twill  be 
come  thee  mightily. 

Pet.  He,  he,  he  !  Would  you  make  a  conjurer  of  your 
iieward  ? 

Sir  G.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  jocular  ;  I'm  in  hafte.  Help 
me  on  with  my  beard. 

Vel.  And  what  will  your  ho — nour  do  with  your  cafl 
beard  ? 

Sir  G.  Why,  faith,  thy  gravity  wants  only  fuch  a 
beard  to  it.  If  thou  would'ft  wear  it  with  the  cloak, 
thou  would'ft  make  a  moft  complete  heathen  philofopher. 
But,  where's  my  wand  ? 

Vel.  A  fine  taper  ftick — It  is  well  chofen.  I  will  keep 
this  till  you  are  fheriff  of  the  county.  It  is  not  my 
cuftom  to  let  any  thing  be  loft. 

Sir  G.  Come,  Vellum,  lead  the  way.  You  muft  in 
troduce  me  to  your  Lady.  Thou  art  the  fitteft  fellow  in 
the  world  to  be  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  to  a  conjurer. 

[  Exeunt* 

Enter  Abigail,  crojfing  the  ft  age.     Tinfel  following. 

Tin.  Nabby,  Nabby,  whither  fo  faft,  child  ? 

Ab.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourfelf.  I'm  going  to  call 
the  toward  to  my  Lady. 

27«.  What,  Goodman  Twofold  ?  I  met  him  walking 
with  a  ftrange  old  fellow,  yonder.  I  fuppofe  he  belong*, 
to  the  family  too.  He  looks  very  antique.  He  muft  be 
fome  of  the  furniture  of  this  old  manfion-houfe. 

Ab.  What  does  the  man  mean  f  Don't  think  to  palm 
me,  as  you  do  my  Lady. 

T'in.  Pr'ythee,  Nabby,  tell  me  one  thing — What's  the 
reafon  thou  art  my  enemy  ? 

Ab»  Marry,  becaufe  I'm  a  friend  to  my  Lady. 

27#.  Dofl  thou  fee  any  thing  about  me  thou  doft  not 

like? 
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like  ?  Come  hither,  huffy.    Give  me  a  kifs.     Don't  be 
ill-natured. 

Ab.  Sir,  I  know  how  to  be  civil.  {Kijjes  ber.~\  This 
rogue  will  carry  oft'  my  Lady,  if  I  don't  take  care.  \Afde. 

Tin.  Thy  lips  are  as  fort  as  velvet,  Abigail.  I  muft 
get  thee  a  hufband. 

Ab.  Ay,  now  you  don't  fpeak  idly,  I  can  talk  to  you. 

Tin.  I  have  one  in  my  eve  for  thee.  Doft  thou  love  a 
young  lufty  fon  of  a  whore  ? 

Ab.  Lud,  how  you  talk  ! 

Tin.  This  is  a  thundering  dog. 

Ab.  What  is  he  ? 

Tin,  A  private  gentleman. 

Ab.  Ay  !  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Tin,  In  the  Horfe-guards — But  he  has  one  fault  I  muft 
tell  thee  of ;  if  thou  canfl  bear  with  that,  he's  a  man  fos 
thy  purpofe. 

Ab,  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  what  may  that  be  ? 

Tin.  He's  but  five -and- twenty  years  old. 

Ab.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  has  been  well 
educated. 

Tin.  No  man  better,  child  ;  he'll  tie  a  wig,  tofs  a  die* 
make  a  pafs,  and  fwear  with  fiich  a  grace,  as  would  make 
thy  heart  leap  to  hear  him. 

Ab,  Half  thefe  accomplifhments  will  do,  provided  he 
has  an  eilate Pray,  what  has  he  ? 

Tin.  Not  a  farthing. 

Ab,  Pox  on  him  !  what  do  I  give  him  the  hearing  for  ? 

[Afide. 

Tin.  But  as  for  that,  I  would  make  it  up  to  him. 

Ab.  How? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  child,  as  fbon  as  I  have  married 
thy  Lady,  I  delign  to  difcard  this  old  prig  of  a  fteward, 
and  to  put  this  honeft  gentleman,  I  am  fpeaking  of,  into 
his  place. 

Ab.  [AjiJe.]  This  fellow's  a  fool I'll  have  no  more 

to  fay  to  him Hark  !  my  Lady's  a  coming. 

Tin.  Depend  upon  it,  Nab,  I'll  remember  my  pro- 
mi  fe. 

Ab.  Ay,  and  fo  will  I  too,  to  your  cofl.  \AJlde. 

[Exit  Abigail, 
Tin* 
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Tin.  My  dear  is  purely  fitted  up  with  a  maid  — But  I 
fhall  rid  the  houfe  of  her. 

Enter  Lady  Truman. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinfel,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here  I 
I  am  going  to  give  you" an  entertainment  that  won't  be 

difagreeable  to  a  man  of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the  town • 

There  may  be  fomething  diverting  in  a  ccnverfation  be 
tween  a  conjurer,  and  this  conceited  afs.  [Ajide* 
Tin.  She  loves  me  to  diftra&ion,  I  fee  that.  [Afide.~\ — 
Pr'ythee,  Widow,  explain  thyfelf. 

Lady  T~  You  muft  know,  here  is  a  flrange  fort  of  a  man 
come  to  town,  who  undertakes  to  free  the  houfe  from  thi& 
disturbance.     The  ftewavd  believes  him  a  conjurer. 
Tin.  Ay,  thy  fteward  is  a  deep  one.. 
Lady  T*  Hejs  to  be  here  immediately.     It  is,  indeed,. 
an  odd  figure  of  a  man. 

Tin.  Oh,  I  warrant  you,  he  has  ftudied  the  black  art ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Is  he  not  an  Oxford  fcholar? Widow,, 

thy  houfe  is  the  moil  extraordinarily  inhabited  of  any 
widow's  this  day  in  Chriilendom.  I  think  thy  four  chief 
domeflics  are,  a  withered  Abigail,  a  fuperannuated  flew- 
ard,  a  ghoft,  and  aconjurer. 

Lady  T.  [Mimicking  Tinfel.]  And  you  would  have  it 
inhabited  by  a  fifth,  who  is  a  more  extraordinary  pet  fon 
than  any  of  all  thefe  four. 

Tin.  'Tis  a  fure  lign  a  woman  loves  you,  when  fhe  imi 
tates  your  manner,  [AJide.]  Thou'rt  very  (mart,  my  dear* 
But  fee,  fmoke  the  doctor  ! 

Enter  Vellum  tf«//Sir  George,  in  his  conjurer's babit* 
fet.  I  will  introduce  this  profound  peribn  to  your  la- 

dyftiip,  and  then  leave  him  with  you Sir,  this  is  her 

ho-nour. 

Sir  G.  I  know  it  well.  [Exit  Vellum. 

[Afidc,  walking  in  a  mufing pofture.']  That  dear  woman  \ 
The  fight  of  her  unmans  me.  I  could  weep  for  tender- 
nefs,  did  not  I,  at  the  fame  time,  feel  an  indignation  rife 
in  me  to  fee  that  wretch  with  her.  And  yet.,  I  cannot 
but  fmile  to  fee  her  in  the  company  of  her  firft  and  fe- 
condhulband  at  the  fau-e  time. 

Lady  T.  Mr.  Tinfel,  do  you  fpeak  to  him ;  you  are 
wfed  to  the  company  of  men  of  learning. 

Tin.  Old  gentleman,  thou  doft  not  look  like  an  mha«  • 

bitant 
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bitant  of  this  world ;  I  fuppofe  thou  arHately  come  down 
from  the  ftars.  Pray,  what  news  is  ftirring-  in  the  Zo- 
diack  ? 

Sir  G.  News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  a  co 
ward  tremble.  Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  firft  houfe, 
and  will  fliortly  appear  in  all  hisdomal  dignities 

Tin.  Mars !  Pr'ythee,  father  Grey-beard,  explain  thy- 
felf. 

SirG.  The  entrance  of  Mars  into  his  houfe,  portends 

the  entrance  of  a  matter  into  this  family and  that 

foon. 

Tin.  D'ye  hear  that,  widow  ?  The  ftars  have  cut  me 
out  for  thy  hufband.  This  houfe  is  to  have  a  mailer, 

and  that  foon Hark  thee,  old  Gadbury  ?  Is  not  Mars 

very  like  a  young  fellow  called  Tom  Tinfel  ? 

Sir  G.  Not  fo  much  as  Venus  is  like  this  lady. 

Tin.  A  word  in  your  ear,  doctor ;  thefe  two  planets 
will  be  in  conjunction  by  and  by  ;  I  can  tell  you  that. 

SirG.  \Afide,  walking  dijturbcd.  ]  Curfe  on  this  imper 
tinent  fop  !  I  lhall  fcarce  forbear  difcovering  myfelf— . 
Madam,  I  am  told  that  your  houfe  is  vifited  with  flrange 
noifes. 

Lady  T.  And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet  them.  I 
muft  confefs  I  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  the  perfon  I  had 
heard  fo  much  of;  and,  indeed,  your  afpect  mews  that 
you  have  had  much  experience  in  the  world.  You  muft 
be  a  very  aged  man. 

Sir  G.  My  afpect  deceives  you  :  what  do  you  think  is 
my  real  age  ? 

Tin.  I  mould  guefs  thee  within  three  years  of  Methu- 
falah.  Pr'ythee  tell  me,  waft  not  thou  born  before  the 
flood? 

Lady.  T.  Truly  I  fhould  guefs  you  to  be  in  your  fecond 
or  third  century,  4 1  warrant  you,  you  have  great  grand- 
*  children  with  beards  a  foot  long.' 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  If  there  be  truth  in  man,  I  was 
but  five  and  thirty  laft  Auguft.  Oh,  the  ftudy  of  the  oc 
cult  fciences  makes  a  man's  beard  grow  fatter  than  you 
would  imagine. 

Lady  T.  What  an  efcape  you  have  had,  Mr.  Tinfel, 
that  you  were  not  bred  a  fcholar  ! 
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Tin.  And  fo  I  fancy,  Doctor,  thou  thinkefl  me  an  illi 
terate  fellow,  becaufe  I  have  a  fmooth  chin  ? 

Sir  G.  Hark  ye,  Sir,  a  word  in  your  ear.    You  are  a 

coxcomb,  by  all  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  :  but  let  that 

be  a  fecret  between  you  and  me.  [Afide  to  Tinfel. 

Lady  T.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  what  is  it  the  doctor  whif- 

pers  ? 

Tin.  Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or  three  of 
my  features.     It  does  not  become  me  to  repeat  it. 

Lady  T.  Pray,  Doctor,  examine  this  gentleman's  face,, 
and  tell  me  his  fortune. 

SirG.  If  I  may  believe  the  lines  of  his  face,  he  likes 
it  better  than  I  do,  or — than  you  do,  fair  Lady. 

Tin.  Widow,  I  hope  now  thou'rt  convinced  he's  a  cheat. 

Lady  T.  For  my  part,  I  believe  he's  a  witch Go 

on,  Doctor. 

Sir  G.  He  will  be  crofled  in  love  ;  and  that  foon. 
Tin.  Pr'ythee,  Doctor,  tell  us  the  truth.     Dofl  not 
thou  live  in  Moor-fields  ? 

Sir  G.  Take  my  word  for  it,  thou  {halt  never  live  in 
iny  Lady  Truman's  manfion-houfe. 

Tin.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  had  thou  never  been 
plucked  by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  faucy  ? 

Lady  T.  Nay,  Mr.  Tinfel,  you  are  angry  !  do  you 
think  I  would  marry  a  man  that  dares  not  have  his  ifor* 
tune  told  ? 

Sir  G.  Let  him  be  angry 1  matter  not He  Is 

but  fliort-lived.     He  will  foon  die  of 

Tin.  Come,  come,  fpeak  out,  old  Hocus,  he,  he,  he  \ 
This  fellow  makes  me  burfl  with  laughing. 

[Forces a  laugh* 

SirG.  He  will  foon  die  of  a  fright or  of  the • 

let  me  fee  your  nofe      •  -Ay        "'tis  fo  ! 

Tin.  You  fon  of  a  whore  !  I'll  run  ye  thro*  the  body, 

I  never  yet  made  the  fun  mine  thro*  a  conjurer 

Lady  T.  Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinfel !  you  will  not  kill  an  old 
man  ? 

Tin.  An  old  man  !  The  dog  fays  he's  but  five  and  thirty. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  fy  ;  Mr.  Tinfel,  I  did  not  think  you 

•could  have  been  fo  paffionate,  I  hate  a  pailionate  man* 

Put  up  yourfword,  or  I  muft  never  fee  you  again. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !   I  was  but  in  jeft,  my  dear.  I  had  a 

mind 
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wind  to  have  made  an  experiment  upon  the  Do&or'a 
body.  I  would  but  have  drilled  a  little  eyelet  hole  in  it, 
and  have  feen  whether  he  had  art  enough  to  clofe  it  up  again  . 

£ir  G.  Courage  -is  but  ill  ftiovm  before  a  lady.  But 
knew,  if  ever  I  meet  thee  again,  thou  fhall  find  this  arm 
can  wield  other  weapons  beiides  this  wand. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  T.  Well,  learned  Sir,  you  are  to  give  a  proof  of 
your  art,  not  of  your  courage.  Or  if  you  will  (how 
your  courage,  let  it  be  at  nine  o'clock  -for  that  is  the 
time  the  noife  is  generally  heard. 

Tin.  And  look  ye,  old  gentleman,  if  thou  doft  not  do 
thy  bufinefs  well,  I  can  tell  thee  by  the  little  Ikill  I  have, 
that  thou  wilt  be  toned  in  a  blanket  before  ten.  We'll 
do  our  endeavour  to  fend  thee  back  to  the  (tars  again. 

Kir  G.  I'll  go  and  prepare  myfelf  for  the  ceremonies— 
And,  Lady,  as  you  expe6t  they  fliould  fucceed  to  your 
wiihes,  treat  that  fellow  with  the  contempt  he  deferves. 

[Exit  Sir  George. 

Tin.  The  fauciefl  dog  I  ever  talked  with  in  my  whole 
life! 

Lady  T.  Methinks  he's  a  diverting  fellow  ;  one  may 
fee  he's  no  fool. 

Tin.  No  fool  !  Ay,  but  thou  doft  not  take  him  for  a 
conjurer. 

Lady  T.  Truly  I  don't  know  what  to  take  him  for  ;  I 
am  refolved  to  employ  him  however.  When  a  nckneis 
is  defperate,  we  often  try  remedies  that  we  have  no  great 
faith  in. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ab.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlour  as  you 
ordered. 

Lady  T.  Come,  Mr.  Tinfel,  we  may  there  talk  of  the 
fubjedt  more  at  leifure.  [Exeunt  Lady  T.  and  Tinfel. 


Sure  never  any  lady  had  fuch  fervants  as  mine  has  ! 
Well,  if  I  get  this  thoufand  pounds,  I  hope  to  have  fome 
of  my  own.  Let  me  fee,  I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  girl— 
juft  fuch  as  I  was  ten  years  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may  fay 
twenty)  {he  mall  drefs  me  and  flatter  me  —  for  I  will  be 
flattered,  that's  pos  I  My  Lady's  caft  fuits  will  ferve  her 

after 
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after  I  have  given  them  the  wearing.  Befules,  when  I 
am  worth  a  thoufand  pound,  I  fhall  certainly  carry  off 

the  fteward — Madam  Vellum how  prettily  that  will 

found  !  Here,  bring  out  Madam  Vellum's  chaife  — Nay, 
I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  a  chariot — It  will  break  the 

attorney's  wife's  heart for  I  fhall  take  place  of  every 

body  in  the  parifli  but  my  Lady.  If  I  have  a  fon,  he 
fhall  be  called  Fantome.  But  fee,  Mr.  Vellum,  as  I  could 
wifh.  I  know  his  humour,  and  will  do  my  utmcft  td 
gain  his  heart. 

Enter  Vellum,  *ivitb  apintoffack. 

VeL  Mrs.  Abigail,  don't  1  break  in  upon  you  unfea- 
fonably  ! 

<Al.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Vellum,  your  vifits  are  always  fca- 
fonable ! 

Vel.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  tafte  of  frefli  canary, 
which  I  think  is  delicious. 

Ah.  Pray  fet  it  down 1  have  a  dram-glafs  juit  by 

[Brings  in  a  rummer.']  I'll  pledge  you  ;  my  Lady's 

good  health. 

Vel.  And  your  own  with  it- fweet  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Ab.  Pray,  good  Mr.  Vellum,  buy  me  a  little  parcel  of 
this  fack,  and  put  it  under  the  article  of  tea — I  would 
not  have  my  name  appear  to  it. 

Pel.  Mrs    Abigail,  your  name  feldom  appears  in  my 

bills and  yet if  you  will  allow  me  a  merry  ex- 

prelTion You  have  been  always  in  my  books,  Mrs. 

Abigail.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  fuch  dry  jeft- 
ing  man ! 

*Vcl.  Why,  truly  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  been  looking 
over  my  papers  •  •  -and  I  find  you  have  been  a  long 
time  my  debtor. 

Ah.  Your  dtbtor  !  For  what,  Mr.  Vellum  ! 

Vch  For  my  heart.  Mrs.  Abigail — And  our  accounts 
will  not  be  balanced  between  us  till  I  have  yours  in  ex 
change  for  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

.  JR>.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Your  are  the  moil  gallant  dun,  Mr, 
Vellum. 

f^el.  But  I  am  not  ufed  to  be  paid  by  words  only,  Mrs. 
Abigail ;  when  will  you  be  out  of  my  debt  ? 
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Ab.  Oh,  Mr.  Vellum,  you  make  one  blufli  -  My 
humble  fervice  to  you. 

VeL  I  muft  anfvver  you,  Mrs.  Abigail,  in  the  country 
phrafe.  -  Your  love  is  fufficient.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ah.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  I  muft  own  I  love  a  merry 
man  ! 

Velt  Let  me  fee  how  long  is  it,  Mrs.  Abigail,  fince  I 
firft  broke  my  mind  to  you  -  *  It  was,  I  think,  unde- 
*  cimo  Gulielm?  >  .  We  have  converfed  together  thefe 
fifteen  years  -  and  yet,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  mud  drink  to 
our  better  acquaintance.  He,  he,  he  -  Mrs.  Abigail, 
you  know  I  am  naturally  jocofe. 

Ab.  Ahl  you  men  love  to  make  fport  with  us  filly 
creatures. 

Pel.-  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  a  trifle  about  me,  which  I 
would  willingly  make  you  a  prefent  of.  It  is  indeed  but 
a  little  toy. 

Ab.  You  are  always  exceedingly  obliging. 

VeL  It  is  but  a  little  toy  -  fcarce  worth  your  ac 
ceptance. 

Ab.  Pray  don't  keep  me  infufpence;  what  is  it.  Mr, 
Vellum  ? 

Vel.  A  filver  thimble. 

Ah.  I  always  laid  Mr.  Vellum  was  a  generous  lover. 

VeL  But  I  muft  put  it  on  myfelf,  Mrs.  Abigail  -  . 
You  have  the  prettieft  tip  of  a  linger  —  I  muft  take  the 
freedom  to  falute  it. 

4  Ah.  Oh,  fy  I  you  make  me  afi-.amed,  Mr.  Vellum  ; 

*  how  can  you  do  ib  ?  I  proteit   I  am  in  fuch  a  con- 

*  fufion  -  [A  feigned  ftn>vgle+ 
*  FeL  This  finger  is  not  the  finger  of  idleneis  ;  it  bears 

'  the  honourable  fears  of  the  needle'  —  But  why  are  you 
fo  cruel  as  not  to  pare  your  nails  •? 

Ab.  Oh,  I  vow  you  prefs  it  fo  hard  !  pray  gire  me 
my  finger  again. 

Vel.  This  middle  finger,  Mrs.  Abigail,   has  a  pretty  ' 
neighbour  —  A  wedding  ring  would  become  it  mightily, 
He,  he,  he, 


Ab.  You're  fo  full  of  your  jokes.  Ay,  but  where 


m 


I  find  one  for'r. 

VcL  I  defign  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerunner  of 
it,  they  will  fet  off  each  other/  and  are  -  indeed  a 
D 
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twofold  emblem.  The  firft  will  put  you  in  mind  of  be 
ing  a  good  houfewife,  and  the  other  of  being  a  good 
.wife.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ab.  Yes,  yes,  I  fee  you  laugh  at  me. 
yd.  Indeed  I  am  ferious. 

Jib.  I  thought  you  had  quite  forfaken  me — I  am  fure 
you  cannot  forget  the  many  repeated  vows  and  promifes 
you  formerly  made  me. 

yd.  I  fhould  as  foon  forget  the  multiplication  table. 
Al.  I  have  always  taken  your  part  before  my  Lady. 
yd.  You  havefo,  and  I-have  itemed  it  in  my  memory. 
Ab.  For  I  have  always  looked  upon  your  intereft  as 
'niy  own. 

yd.  It  is  nothing  but  your  cruelty  can  hinder  them 
from  being  fo. 

Ab.  I  muft  ftrike  while  the  iron's  hot.  f  AJide .] • 

Well,  Mr.  Vellum,  there  is  no  refufing  you,  you  have 
fuch  a  bewitching  tongue  ! 
yd.  How?  Speak  that  again •! 
Ab.  Why  then,  in  plain  Englifli,  I  love  you. 
•Pel.  I  am  overjoy'd  ! 
Ab.  I  muft  own  my  paffion  for  you. 
yd.  I'm  tranfported  !  \Catching  her  in  bis  arms. 

AL  Dear  charming  man  ! 

yel.  Thou  fum  total  of  all  my  happinefs !  I  fliall  grow 
extravagant !  I  can't  forbear  ! — to  drink  thy  virtuous  in 
clinations  in  a  bumper  of  fack.  Your  Lady  muft  make 
hafte,  my  duck,  or  we  fliall  provide  a  young  fteward  to 

the  eilate,  before  fhe  has  an  heir  to  it pr'ythee,  my 

dear,  does  file  intend  to  marry  Mr  Tinfel. 

Ab*  Marry  him  !  my  love.  No,  no !  we  muft  take 
-care  of  that !  there  would  be  no  ftaying  in  the  houfe  for 
us  if  fhe  did.  That  young  rake-hell  would  fend  all  the 
-old  fervants  a  grazing.  You  and  I  mould  be  difcarded 
before  the  honey-moon  was  at  an  end. 

yeL  Pr'ythee,  fweet  one,  does  not  this  drum  put  the 
thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her  head? 

'Ab.  This  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  managed,  will 
be  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  pounds  in  our  way. 
yel.  Ay,  fay 'ft  thou  fo,  my  turtle  ? 
Ab.  Since  we  are  now  as  good  as  man  and  wife 
I  mean,  almoft  as  good  as  man  and  wife-— -I  ought  to 
conceal  nothing  from  yout 
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Vel.  Certainly,  my  dove,  not  from  thy  yoke-fellow, 
thy  help  mate,  thy  own  flefli  and  blood  ! 

Ab.  Hufli !  I  hear  Mr.  Tinfel's  laugh  ;  my  Lady  and 
he  are  a  coming  this  way  ;  if  you  will  take  a  turn  with 
out,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  contrivancCr 

Vel.  Give  me  your  hand,  chicken. 

Al>.  Here  take  it,  you  have  my  heart  already. 

Vel.  We  (hall  have  much  iffue.  \f,*f»*t. 

END  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 


ACT        IV. 

Enter  Vellum  and  Butler. 

VELLUM. 

JOHN,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you — and  there 
fore  be  attentive. 

But.  Attentive  !  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that— I  fup. 
pofe  he  means  being  fober.  [Jffae* 

Vel,  You  know  I  have  always  recommended  to  you 
R  method  in  your  bufinefs  ;  I  would  have  your  knives 
and  forks,  your  fpoons  and  napkins,  your  plate  and 
glafles  laid  in  a  method. 

But.  Ah,  matter  Vellum  !  you  arefuch  a  fweet-fpokea 
man,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  receive  your  orders. 

Vel.  Method,  John,  makes  bufinefs  eafy  ;  it  banimes 
all  perplexity  and  confufion  out  of  families. 

But.  How  he  talks !  I  could  hear  him  all  day. 

Vel.  And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whether  your  table- 
linen,  your  fide-board,  your  cellar,,  and  every  thing  elfe- 
within  your  province,  are  properly  and  methodically  dif- 
pofed  for  an  entertainment  this  evening. 

But.  Mafter  Vellum,  they  mall  be  ready  at  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  warning.  But  pray,  Sir,  is  this  entertain 
ment  to  be  made  for  the  conjurer  ? 

Vel.  It  is,  John,  for  the  conjurer,  and  yet  it  is  not  for 
the  conjurer. 

But.  Why,  look  you,  Mailer  Vellum,  if  it  is  for  the 
conjurer,  the  cook-maid  mould  have  orders  to  get  him 
fome  dirties  to  his  palate.  Perhaps  he  may  like  a  little 
brimftone  in  his  fauce. 

D  2  rch 
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FcL  This  conjurer,  John,  is  a  complicated  creature, 
nn  amphibious  animal,  a  perfon  of  a  twofold  nature— 
But  he  eats  and  drinks  like  other  men. 

But.  Marry,  mailer  Vellum,  he  (hould  eat  and  drink  as 
much  as  two  other  men,  by  the  account  you  give  of  him. 

Vcl.  Thy  conceit  is  not  amifs,  he  is  indeed  a  double 
man  ;  ha,  ha.  ha  ! 

Hut.  Ha  !  I  under  Hand  you  ;  he's  one  of  your  her 
maphrodites,  as  they  call  them. 

Pel.  He  is  married,  and  he  is  not  married— —He 
hath  a  beard,  and  he  hath  no  beard.  He  is  old,  and  he 
is  young. 

But.  How  charmingly  he  talks !  I  fancy,  mafler  Vel 
lum,  you  could  make  a  riddle.  The  fame  man  old  and 
young !  How  do  you  make  that  out,  matter  Vellum  ? 

yd.  Thou  haft  heard  of  a  fnake  calling  his  fkin,  and 
recovering  his  youth.  Such  is  this  fage  perfon. 

But*  Nay,  'tis  no  wonder  a  conjurer  fliould  be  like  a 
ferpent. 

yd.  When  he  has  thrown  afide  the  old  conjurer's 
(lough  that  hangs  about  him,  he'll  come  out  as  fine  a 
young  gentleman  as  ever  was  feen  in  this  houfe. 

But.  Dees  he  intend  to  flip  in  his  Hough  ? 

t^cl.  That  time  will  (how. 

But.  Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  thefe  things.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Vellum,  I  have  not  understood  one  word  you  have 
faid  this  half  hour. 

yd.  I  did  not  intend  thou  fhouldft But  to  our  bu- 

fmefs — Let  there  be  a  table  fpread  in  the  great  hall. 
Let  your  pots  and  glafTes  be  wafhed,  and  in  a  readinefs. 
_Bid  the  cook  provide  a  plentiful  fupper,  and  fee  that  all 
the  fervants  be  in  their  befl  liveries. 

But.  Ay,  now  I  understand  every  word  you  fay.  But 
I  would  rather  hear  you  talk  a  little  in  that  t'other  way. 

Pel.  I  fliall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  faid  by  and  by 
—Bid  Sufan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your  lady's  bed. 

But.  Two  pillows!  Madam  won't  fleep  upon  them 
both  !  She  is  not  a  double  woman  too  ? 

Vel.  She  will  fleep  upon  neither.  But  hark,  Mrs.  Abi 
gail,  I  think  I  hear  her  chiding  the  cook- maid. 

But.  Then  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn  next:  fhe, 
I  am  fure,  fpeaks  plain  Englifh,  one  may  eanly  under- 
ftand  every  word  {he  fays.  [Exit  Butler. 

Vellum 
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Vellum  folut. 

Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unlefs  they  have  an  opi 
nion  of  the  perfon's  underftanding  who  has  the  direc 
tion  of  them. But  fee,  Mrs.  Abigail !  flie  has  a  be 
witching  countenance ;  I  wifh  I  may  not  be  tempted  ta 
marry  her  in  good  earned. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ab.  Ha  !  Mr.  Vellum. 

VeL  What  brings  my  fweet  one  hither  ? 

Ab.  I  am  coming  to  fpeak  to  my  friend  behind  the 
\vainfcor.  It  is  fit,  child,  he  fhould  have  an  account  of 
this  conjurer,  that  he  may  not  be  furprized. 

VeL.  That  would  be  as  much,  as  thy  thoufand ••  pounds  is 
worth^ 

Ah.  I'll  fpeak  low Walls  have  ears. 

[Painting  at  the  ivainfcoti 

Pel.  But  hark  you,  duckling  !  be  fure  you  do  not  tell 
him  that  I  am  let  into  the  fecret. 

Ab.  That's  a  good  one  indeed  !  as  if  I  (hould  ever  tell 
what  paifes  between  you  and  me. 

Pel.  No,  no,  my  child,  that  muft  not  be  !:  he,  he* 
he  !  that  muft  not  be  ;  he,  he,  he  ! 

Ab.  You  will  always  be  vvaggifli. 

Vel.  Adieu,  and  let  me  hear  the  refult  of  your  con 
ference. 

Ab.  How  ean  you  leave  one  fo.foon  ?  L  fliall  think  it 
an  age  'till  I  fee  you  again. 

JreL  Adieu,  my  pretty  one. 

Ab..  Adieu,  fweet  Mr.  Vellum. 

Wei.  My  pretty  one  [As  be  is  going  off., 

Ab.  Dear  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vel.  My  pretty  one  !'  [£*//•  Vellum. 

Ab.  [Sola.'}  I  have  him — If  lean  but  get  this  thoufand 
pounds. 

[Fant.  gives  three  raps  upon  bis  drum  behind  the  ivainfcot* 

Ab.  Ha.  Three  raps  upon  the  drum.!  the  (ignal  Mr. 
Fantome  and  I  agreed  upon,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
fpeak  with  me;  [Fantome  raps  again. 

Ab.  Very  well,.  I  hear  you  :  come,  fox,  come  out  of 
your  hole, 

D  3  SCE* 
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SCENE  opens,  tftfr/ Fantome  comes  out. 

Al.  You  may  leave  your  drum  in  the  wardrobe,  'till 
you  have  occaikm  for  it. 

Fan.  Weil,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  want  to  hear  what's  doing 
in  the  world. 

Ab.  You  ure  a  very  inquifitive  fpirit.  But  I  muft  tell 
you,  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourielf,  you  will  be 
laid  this  evening. 

Fan,  1  have  overheard  fomething  of  that  matter.  But 
let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — I'll  engage  to  give  a  good 
account  of  him.  I  am  more  in  pain  about  Tinfel.  When 
a  lady's  in.  the  cafe,  I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop  than 
twenty  conjurers. 

Ab.  To  tell  you  truly,  he  prefles  his  attacks  with  fo 
much  impudence,  that  he  has  made  more  progrefs  with 
my  Lady  in  two  days,  than  you  did  in  two  months. 

Fan.  I  fhall  attack  her  in,  another  manner,  if  thou 
canft  but  procure  me  another  interview.  There's  no 
thing  makes  a  lover  fo  keen,  as  being  kept  up  in  the 
dark. 

M.  Pray,  no  more  of  your  diflant  bows,  your  refpeft- 
ful  compliments — Really,  Mr.  Fantome,  you're  only  fit 
to  make  love  acrofs  a  tea-table. 

Fan.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hugging  thee  for 
thy  good  advice. 

Ab.  Ay,  now  I  have  fome  hopes  of  you ;  but  why 
don't  you  do  fo  to  my  Lady  ? 

Fan.  Child,  I  always  thought  your  Lady  loved  to  be 
treated  with  refpect. 

Ab.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fantome,  there  is  not  fo  great  a 
difference  between  woman  and  woman,  as  you  imagine. 
You  fee  Tinfel  has  nothing  but  his  faucinefs  to  recom 
mend  him. 

Fan.  Tinfel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  capable  of 
love — And  let  me  telfthee,  Abigail,  a  man,  who  is  fin- 
cere  in  his  paffion,  makes  but  a  very  aukward  profeiiion 

of  it But  I'll  mend  my  manners. 

Ab.  Ay,  or  you'll  never  gain  a  widow Come,   I 

muft  tutor  you  a  little;  fuppofe  me  to  be  my  Lady,  and 
let  me  fee  how  you'll  behave  yourfelf. 

Fan.  I'm  afraid,  child,  we  han't  time  for  fuch  a  piece 
of  mummery. 
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Ab.  Oh,  it  will  be  quickly  over,  if  you  play  your  part 
well. 

Fan.  Why  then,  dear  Mrs.  Ab 1  mean,  my  Lady- 
Truman. 

Ab.  Ay,  but  you  han't  faluted  me. 

Fan.  That's  right ;  faith,  I  forgot  that  circumftance. 
[Kffis  her.}  Nectar  and  Ambroiia  ! 

Ab.  That's  very  well 

Fan.  How  long  muft  I  be  condemned  to  languish  ! 
when  fhall  my  fufierings  have  an  end  !  My  life,  my  hap- 
pinefs,  my  all  is  wound  up  in  you 

Ab.  Well !  why  don't  you  fqueeze  my  hand. 

Fan.  What,  thus  ? 

Ab.  Thus?  Ay — Now  throw  your  arm  about  my 
middle :  hug  me  clofer.  You  are  not  afraid  of 

hurting  me  !  Now  pour  forth  a  volley  of  rapture  and 
nonfenfe  till  you  are  out  of  breath. 

Fan*  Tranfport  and  ecftacy !  where  am  I  ! — my  life, 
my  blifs ! 1  rage,  I  burn,  I  bleed,  I  die. 

Ab.  Goon,  go  on. 

Fan.  Flames  and  darts Bear  me  to  the  gloomy 

ftiade,  rocks,  and  grottos     -        Flowers,   zephyrs,  and 
purling  flreams. 

Ab.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  would  un 
do  a  veflal !  You  were  born  for  the  ruin  of  our  fex. 

Fan.  This  will  do  then,  Abigail  ? 

Ab.  Ay,  this  is  talking  like  a  lover,  though  I  only  re- 
prefent  my  Lady,  I  take  pleafure  in  hearing  you.  Well, 
o'my  conicience,  when  a  man  of  fenfe  has  a  little  dafh 
of  the  coxcomb  in  him,  no  woman  cart  refill  him.  Go 
on  at  this  rate,  and  the  thoufand  pounds  is  as  good  as  in 
my  pocket. 

Fan.  I  fhall  think  it  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  this  leflbn  in  practice. 

Ab.  You  may  do  it  foon,  if  you  make  good  ufe  of  your 
time.  Mr.  Tiniel  will  be  herewith  my  Lady  at  eight, 
and  at  nine  the  conjurer  is  to  take  you  in  hand. 

Fan.  Let  me  alon    with  both  of  them. 

Ab.  Well !  forewarn'd,  forearm'd.  Get  into  your 
box,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  difpofe  every  thing  in  your 
favour.  [Fantome  goes  in,  Exit  Abigail. 

Enter 
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Enter  Vellum. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  is  withdrawn. 1  was  in  hopes 

to  have  heard  what  pafled  between  her  and  her  invifible 
correfpondent. 

Enter  Tinfel. 

Tin.  Vellum  !  Vellum  ! 

Vel.  [AfJe.~\  Vellum  !  We  are,  methinks,  very  fami 
liar;  I  am  not  ufed  to  be  called  fo  by  any  but  their 
ho — nours What  would  you,  Mr.  Tinfel  ? 

Tin.  Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentleman. 

Pel.    Vhat  is  thar,  good  Sir  ? 

Tin.  Prrythee  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll  of  thy 
Lady's  eft  ate. 

Pel.  The  rent-roll ! 

Tin.  The  rent-roll !  Ay,  the  rent-roll !  Doft  not  un- 
derfland  what  that  means  ? 

VeL  Why,  have  you  thoughts  of  purchafingof  iff 

Tin*  Thou  haft  hit  it,  old  boy  j  that  is  ray  very  in 
tention. 

Vel.  The  purchafe  will  be  coniiderable. 

Tin.  And  for  that  reafon  I  have  bid  thy  Lady  veiy 

high She  is  to  have  no  lefs  for  it  than  this  entire 

perfon  of  mine. 

VeL  Is  your  whole  eilate  perfonal,  Mr.  Tinfel — he, 
he,  he! 

Tin.  Why,  your  queer  old  dog,  you  don't  pretend  to 
jeft,  d'ye  ?  Look  ye,  Vellum,  if  you  think  of  being  con 
tinued  my  fteward,  you  mult  learn  to  walk  with  your 
toes  out. 

Vel.  \^AJlde."\  An  infolent  companion  ! 

Tin.  Thou'rt  confounded  rich,  I  fee,,  by  that  dang 
ling  of  thy  arms. 

Vcl.  \_Afiile.~\  An  ungracious  bird  \ 

Tin.  Thou  ihalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thoufand  pounds, 

Vcl.  \Afide. ~\  A  very  profligate  ! 

Tin.  Look  ye,  Vellum,  I  intend  to  be  kind  to  you— 
I'll  borrow  fome  money  of  you. 

Vel.  I  cannot  but  fmile  to  confider  the  difappointment 
this  young  fellow  will  meet  with ;  I  will  make  myfelf 
merry  with  him.  \Apde ^  And  fo,  Mr.  Tinfel,  you  pro* 
mife  you  will  be  a  very  kind  mailer  to  me. 

\St\fllng  a  laugh* 
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Tm.  What  will  you  give  for  a  life  in  the  houfe  you 
live  in  ? 

Pel.  What  do  you  think  of  five  hundred  pounds?  — 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Tin.  That's  too  little. 

Vcl.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  I  fhall  give  you— And  I 
will  offer  you  two  reafons  for  it. 

Tin.  Pr'ythee,  what  are  they  ? 

VeL  Firir,  becaufe  the  tenement  is  not  in  your  dif- 
pofal  ;  and,  fecondly,  becaule  it  never  will  be  in  your 
difpofal,  and  fo  fare  you  well,  good  Mr.  Tinfel.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

[Exit  Vellum. 

Tin.  This  rogue  is  as  fancy  as  the  conjurer :  I'll  be 
.hanged  if  they  are  not  a- kin. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady  T.  Mr.  Tinfel!  what,  all  alone?  You  free 
thinkers  are  great  admirers  of  folitude. 

Tin.  No,  faith,  I  have  been  talking  with  thy  fteward  ; 
^i  very  grotefque  figure  of  a  fellow,  '  the  very  pidure  of 
*  one  of  our  benchers.'  How  can  you  bear  his  conver- 
fation  ? 

Lady  T.  I  keep  him  for  my  fteward,  and  not  my  com 
panion.  He's  a  fober  man. 

Tin.  Ycs,i^res,  he  looks  like  a  put,  a  queer  old  dog,  as 
ever  I  law  in  my  life  :  we  muft  turn  him  off,  widow. 
He  cheats  thee  confoundedly,  I  fee  that. 

Lady  T.  Indeed  you're  miilaken ;  he  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  honefl  man. 
.  Tin.  What !  I  fuppofe  he  goes  to  church. 

Lady  T.  Goes  to  church  !  Ib  do  you  too,  I  hope. 

Tin.  I  would  for  once,  widow,  to  make  fure  of  you. 

Lady  T.  Ah,  Mr.  Tinfel !  a  hulband  who  would  not 
continue  to  go  thither,  would  quickly  forget  the  pro- 
mifes  he  made  there. 

Tin.  Faith,  very  innocent,  and  very  ridiculous !  Well 
then,  I  warrant  thee,  widow,  thou  wouldit  not  tor  the 
world  marry  a  fabbath-breaker  ! 

Lady  T.  Truly  they  generally  come  to  a  bad  end.  I  re- 
rnember  the  conjurer  told  you,  you  were  ihort-liv'd. 

Tin.  The  conjurer  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  T,  Indeed,  you're  very  witty  ? 

<  Tin. 
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*  Tin.  Indeed  you're  very  handfome.'  [Kifles  her  hand. 

*  Lady  T.  I  vvifli  the  fool  does  not  love  me.*      [A/ide. 
Tin.  Thou  art  the  idol  I  adore :  here  mufl  I  pay  my 

devotion Pr'ythee,   widow,    haft  thou   any   timber 

upon  thy  eftate. 

Lady  T.  The  moft  impudent  fellow  I  ever  met  with. 

I4f&. 

Tin.  I  take  notice  thou  haft  a  great  deal  of  old  plate 
here  in  the  houfe,  widow. 

Lady  T.  Mr.  Tiniel,  you  area  very  obferving  man. 

Tin.  Thy  large  lilver  ciftern  would  make  a  very  good 
coach  :  and  half  a  dozen  falvers  that  I  law  on  the  lide- 
board,  might  be  turned  into  fix  as  pretty  horfes  as  any 
that  appear  in  the  ring. 

Lady  T.  You  have  a  very  good  fancy,  Mr.  Tinfel. — 
What  pretty  transformations  you  could  make  in  my 
houfe But  I'll  fee  where  'twill  end.  [AJtJc. 

Tin.  Then  I  obferve,  child,  you  have  two  or  three  fer- 
vices  of  gilt  plate ;  we'd  eat  always  in  china,  my  dear. 

Lady  T.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent  manager—How 
quickly  you  have  taken  an  inventory  of  my  goods  J 

Tin.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow,  to  (hew  you  the  love  that 
I  have  for  you 

Lady  T.  Very  well  j  let  me  hear. 

Tin.  You  have  an  old-fafhioned  gold  caudle  cup,  with 
a  figure  of  a  faint  upon  the  lid  on't. 

Lady  T.  I  have :  what  then  ? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  I'd  fell  the  caudle-cup  with  the 
old  faint  for  as  much  money  as  they'd  fetch,  which  I 
would  convert  into  a  diamond  buckle,  and  make  you  a 
prefent  of  it. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  are  generous  to  an  extravagance. 
But,  pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  don't  difpofe  of  my  goods  before 
you  are  lure  of  my  perfon.  I  find  you  have  taken  a  great 
affection  to  my  moveables. 

Tin.  My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  belongs  to  you. 

Lady  T.  I  fee  you  do,  Sir ;  you  need  not  make  any 
proteftations  upon  that  fubjecr. 

Tin.  Pho,  pho,  my  dear,  we  are  growing  ferious  ;  and 
let  me  tell  you  that's  the  very  next  ftep  to  being  dull. 

*  Come,  that  pretty  face  was  never  made  to  look  grave 

•  with.' 

Lady 
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Lady  T.  Believe  me,  Sir,  whatever  you  think,  mar 
riage  is  A  ferious  fubjeft. 

Tin.  For  that  very  reafon,  my  dear,  let  us  run  over  it 
as  fa  ft  as  we  can. 

4  Lady  T.  I  (hould  be  very  much  in  hafte  for  a  huf- 
'  band,  if  I  married  within  fourteen  months  after  Sir 

*  George's  deceafe. 

'  Tin.  Pray,  my  dear,  let  me  afk  you  a  queftion  :  doft 

*  not  thou  think  that  Sir  George  is  as  dead  at  prefent  to 
'  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  he  will  be  a  twelve-month 

*  hence? 

*  LaJy  T.  Yes  ;  but  decency,  Mr.  Tinfel.— 

*  Tin.  Or  doft  thou  think  thou'lt  be  more  a  widow 

*  then,  than  thou  art  now  ? 

*  Lady  T.  The  world  would  fay  I  never  loved  my  firft 
'  hufband. 

*  Tin.  Ah,  my  dear,  they  would  fay  you  loved  your 
'  feconci ;  and  they  would  own  I  deierved  it,  for  I  fhall 

*  love  thee  moft  inordinately. 

*  Lady  T.  But  what  would  people  think  ? 

*  Tin.  Think  !  why  they  would  think  thee  the  mirror 
of  widowhood— That  a  woman  fhould  live  fourteen 
whole  months  after  the  deceafe  cf  her  fpoufe,  without 
having  engaged  herfelf.  Why,  about  town,  we  know 
many  a  woman  of  quality's  fecond  hufband,  feveral 
years  before  the  death  of  the  firft. 

*  Lady  T.  Ay,   I  know  you  wits  have  your  common- 

*  place  jefts  upon  us  poor  widows.' 

Tin.  I'll  tell  you  a  ftory,  widow :  I  know  a  certain 
lady,  who,  coniidering  the  crazinefs  of  her  hufband, 
had,  in  cafe  of  mortality,  engaged  herfelf  to  two  young 
fellows  of  my  acquaintance.  They  grew  fuch  defpe- 
rate  rivals  for  her,  while  her  hufband  was  alive,  that 
one  of  them  pinked  the  other  in  a  duel.  But  the  good 
lady  was  no  fooner  a  widow,  but  what  did  my  dowager 
do  ?  Why,  faith,  being  a  woman  of  honour,  fhe  mar 
ried  a  third,  to  whom,  it  feems,  fhe  had  given  her  firft 
promife. 

Lady  T.  And  this  is  a  true  ftory  upon  your  own  know 
ledge  ? 

Tin.  Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  married,  or  never 
bdieve  Tom  Tinfel. 
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Lady  T.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinfel,  do  you  call  this  talking  like 
a  wit,  or  like  a  rake  ? 

'  Tin.  Innocent  enough.  He,  he,  he  !  Why,  where's 

*  the  difference,  my  dear. 

*  Lady  T.  Yes,  Mr.  Tinfel,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved 

*  in  my  life,  had  a  great  deal  of  the  one,  and  nothing  of 

*  the  other  in  him.' 

Tin.  Nay,  now  you  grow  vapourifh  ;  thou'lt  begin  to 
fancy  thou  heareft  the  drum  by  and  by. 

Lady  T.  If  you  had  been  here  lair,  night  about  this 
time,  you  would  not  have  been  fo  merry. 

Tin.  About  this  time,  fay'it  thou  !  Come,  faith,  for 
humour's  fake,  we'll  fit  down  and  liften. 

Lady  T.  \  will,   if  you'll  promife  tobeferious. 

Tin.  Serious  !  never  fear  me,  child;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Dofl 
not  hear  him  ? 

Lady  T.  You  break  your  word  already.  *•  Pray,  Mr. 
4  Tinfel,  do  you  laugh  to  mew  your  wit,  or  your  teeth  ? 

*  Tin.  Why  both,  my  dear I'm  glad,  however, 

'  that  flie  has  taken  notice  of  my  teeth.  [Ajide.~\  But 

*  you  look  ferious,  child ;  I  fancy  thou  heareil  the  drum, 

*  doft  not  ? 

*  Lady  T.  Don't  talk  fo  rafhly.' 

Tin.  Why,  my  dear,  you  could  not  look  more  frighted 
if  you  had  Lucifer's  drum-m;<jor  in  your  houfe. 

*  Lady  T.  Mr.   Tinfel,   I  mult  delire  to  fee  you  no 

*  more  in  it,  if  you  do  not  leave  this  idle  way  of  talking. 

4   Tin.  Child,  I  thought  I   had  told  you  what  is   my  . 

*  opinion  of  fpirits,  as  we  were  drinking  a  dim  of  tea 

*  but  jult  now There  is  no  fuch  thing,   I  give 

*  thee  my  word. 

*  Lady  T.  Oh,  My  Tinfel,  your  authority  muft  be  of 

*  great  weight  to  thofe  that  know  you. 

4  Tin.  For  my  part,  child,  I  have  made  rayfelf  eafy  in 

*  thofe  points. 

*  Lady  T.  Sure  nothing  was  ever  like  this  fellow's  va- 

*  nity,  but  his  ignorance.  \_Aflde. 

4  Tin.9  I'll  tell  thee  what  now,  widow 1  would 

engage,  by  the  help  of  a  white  meet,  and  a  penny 
worth  of  link,  in  a  dark  night,  to  frighten  you  a 
whole  country  village  out  of  their  fenfes,  and  the 
vicar  into  the  bargain.  [Drum  beats.]  Hark,  hark  ! 

what 
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what  noife  is  that  ?  Heaven  defend  us !  this  is  more  than 
fancy. 

Lady  T.  It  beats  more  terrible  than  ever. 

Tin.  'Tis  very  dreadful  !  What  a  dog  have  I  been,  to 
fpeak  againft  my  conference  only  to  (hew  my  parts  ! 

Lady.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  I  vvifh  you  have 
not  angered  it  by  your  foolilh  difcourfe. 

Tin.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  did  not  ipeak  from  my  heart. 
I  hope  it  will  do  me  no  hurt,  for  a  little  harmlefs 
raillery. 

LadyT.  Harmlefs,  d'ye  call  it  ?  It  beats  hard  by  xis, 
as  if  it  would  break  through  the  wall. 

Tin.  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white  Iheet  ? 

[Scew  opens,  and  J if  covers  Fantome.. 
Mercy  on  us,  it  appears  ! 

Lady  T.  Oh,  'tis  he  !  Ms  he  himfelf !  'tis  Sir  George* 
'tis  my  hulband  !  \Sbe  faints* 

Tin.  Now  would  I  give  ten  thoufand  pounds  that  i 
"were  in  town.  [Fantome  adwutees  to  him,  drumming.]  I 
beg  ten  thoufand  pardons  :  I'll  never  talk  at  this  rate  any 
more.  [Fantome  Jlill  advances,  drumming  By  my  foul,. 
Sir  George,  I  was  not  in  earneft.  \Falh  on  his  knees.] 
Have  companion  on  my  youth,  and  confide r  I  am  but  a 
coxcomb.  [Fan  tome  points  to  the  door.}  But  ice,  he  waves 

me  off — Ay,  with  all  ray  heart What  a  devil  had  I 

to  do  with  a  white  fheet  ? 

{ He  Jleals  off  the  Jftage,  mending  bis  pt\ce  as  tfa  drum  beats, 

Fan.  The  fcoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his  miftrefs 
behind  him  ;  I'm  miftaken  if  he  imkt  s  love  in  this  houfe 
any  more.  I  have  now  only  the  conjurer  to  deal  with. 
I  don't  queftion  but  I  (hall  make  his  reverence  fcamper  as 
fail  as  the  lover  ;  and  then  the  day's  my  own.  But  the 
fervants  are  coining  ;  I  inull  get  into  my  cupboard. 

[He goes  hit 
F.nter  Abigail  aJtd  StT-vants. 

Al*  Oh,  my  poor  Lady  !  This  wicked  drum  has 
frighted  Mr.  Tinfel  out  of  his  wits,  and  my  Lady  into  a 
Twoon.  Let  roe  bend  her  a  little  tor  A  ar<.l.  She  revives. 
Here,  carry  her  into  the  frcfli  air,  and  flic'il  recover,  ['/"/vy 
carry  her  ^.]  This  is  a  little  barbarous  to  my  Lady  ;  but 
'tis  all  for  her  good:  and  I  know  her  fo  well,  that  (lie 
would  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  fhe  knew  what  I  was  to 
E  ger 
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get  by  it.     And  if  any  of  her  friends  fiiould  blame  me 

for  it  hereafter, 

I'll  clap  my  hand  upon  my  purfe,  and  tell  'em, 
'Twas  for  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Vellum.    Exit. 

END  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 


ACT        V. 

Enter  Sir  George  in  bis  conjurer's  babit  ;  tbe  Butler  inar- 
tbing  before  him,  with  two  large  candles  ;  and  the  two 
Servants  coming  after  him,  one  bringing  a  little  table,  and 
another  a  cbair. 

BUTLER. 

A  N'T  pleafe  your  worfliip,  Mr.  Conjurer,  the  ftew- 
ard  has  given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  whatfoever  you 
{hall  bid  us,  and  to  pay  you  the  fame  refpeft  as  if  you  were 
our  mailer. 

SirG.  Thou  fay'il  well. 
Gard.  An't  pleafe  your  conjurerfliip's  worfhip,  fliall  I 
fet  the  table  down  here  ? 
Sir  G.  Here,  Peter. 
Gard.  i'eter  !—  He  knows  my  name  by  his  learning. 


.  I  have  brought  you,  reverend  Sir,  the  largeil 
elbow-chair  in  the  houie  ;  'tis  that  the  fie  ward  fits  in, 
when  he  holds  a  court. 

Sir  G.  Place  it  there. 

But.  Sir,  will  you  pleafe  to  want  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Sir  G.  Paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink. 

But.  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  fit  for  your 
purpofe  ;  my  Lady's  mourning  paper,  that  is  blacked  at 
the  edges.  Would  you  choofe  to  write  with  a  crow-quill  ? 

Sir  G.  There  is  none  better. 

But.  Coachman,  go  fetch  the  paper  and  flandifli  out  of 
the  little  parlour. 

Coach.  [To  Gard.]  Peter,  pr'ythee,  do  thou  go  along 
with  me  —  I'm  afraid'  -  You  know  I  went  with  you, 
lad  night,  into  the  garden,  when  the  cook-maid  wanted  a 
handful  of  parfley. 

But.  Why,  you  don't  think  I'll  flay  with  the  conjurer 
by  myielf  ? 

2  Gard. 
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Gard.  Come,  we'll  all  three  go  and  fetch  the  pen  and 
ink  together.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Sir  G.  There's  nothing,  I  fee,  makes  fuch  ilrong  al 
liances  as  fear.  Thefe  fellows  are  all  entered  into  a  con 
federacy  againil  the  ghoft.  There  muft  be  abundance  of 
bufinefs  done  in  the  family,  at  this  rate.  But  here  comes 
the  triple-alliance.  Who  could  have  thought  thei'e  three 
rogues  could  have  found  each  of  them  an  employment  in 
fetching  a  pen  and  ink  ? 

Enter  Gardiner  with  a  Jheet  of  paper ,  Coachman  <wiib  A 
ftandijh,  and  Butler  with  a  pen. 

Gard.  Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

Coach.  Sir,  there  is  your  ftandifti. 

But*  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen— I'm  glad  I 
have  got  rid  on't.  \Afidti 

Gard.  [Afide.~\  He  forgets  that  he's  to  make  a  circle— 
Doctor,  (hall  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  chalk  ? 

Sir  G.  It  is  no  matter. 

But.  Look  ye,  Sir,  I  ftiow'd  you  the  fpot  where  he'a 
heard  ofteneft.  If  your  worfhip  can  but  ferret  him  out 
of  that  old  wall  in  the  next  room 

SirG.  We  (hall  try. 

Gard.  That's  right,  John.  His  worfhip  mufl  let  fly 
all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall. 

But.  Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advife  you,  I  would  have 
a  bottle  of  good  October  by  me.  Shall  I  fet  a  cup  of  old 
ftingo  at  your  elbow  ? 

Sir  G.  I  thank  thee         we  (hall  do  without  it. 

Gard.  John,  he  feems  a  very  good-natured  man,  for  a 
conjurer. 

But.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  enquiring  after  a  bit 
of  plate  I  have  loft.  1  fancy,  whilft  he  is  in  my  Lady's 
pay,  one  may  hedge  in  a  queftion  or  two  into  the  bargain* 
Sir,  Sir,  may  I  beg  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Sir  G.  What  wouldft  thou  ? 

But.  Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  loft  one  of 
my  filver  fpoons  lait  week. 

Sir  G.  Marked  with  a  fwan's  neck 

But.  My  Lady's  cre-ft  !  He  knows  every  thing.  \Ajide, 
How  would  your  worlhip  advife  me  to  recover  it  again  ?  . 

SirG.  Hum 

But.  What  mull  I  do  to  come  at  it  ? 

Ji  2  £> 
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Sir  G.  Drink  nothing  but  fmall-beer  for  a  fortnight— 

£ut.  Small-beer  !  rot-gut ! 

SirG.  If  thou  drink'it  a  iingle  drop  of  ale  before  fif 
teen  days  are  expired it  is  as  much as  thy  fpoon 

'  •  is  worth. 

£ut.  I  ihall  never  recover  it  that  way— 1*11  e'en  buy  a 
cew  one.  [Afide. 

Coach.  D'ye  mind  how  they  whifper  ? 

Gard.  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  be  not  afldng  him  fome- 
thiag  about  Nell — — . 

Coach.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a  queftion 
to  him,  about  poor  Dobbin.  I  fancy  he  could  give  me 
better  counfel  than  the  farrier. 

But.  [To  Gard.]  A  prodigious  man  !  he  knows  every 
thing.  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  thy  pick-ax. 

Gard.  I  have  nothing  to  give  him.  Does  not  he  ex- 
pe£  to  have  his  hand  crofs'd  with  filver  ? 

Coach.  [ToSir  G.}  Sir,  may  a  man  venture  to  afk  you, 
a  queftion  ? 

£lrG.  Aflcit. 

Coach.  I  have  a  poor  horfc,  in  the  table*  that's  be- 

&>•  G.  A  bay  gelding. 

Coach.   How  could  he  know  that  r4 

Sir  G.  Bought  at  Bnnbury. 

Coach.  Whew !  -rfco  it  was,  o*my  confcience. 

Sir  G.  Six  years,  old  laft  Lammas. 

Coach.  To  a  ^*y,  {Afith^  Nmv,  Sir,  I  would  know 
whether  the  poorbea^is  bewitdiM  by  Goody  Crouch >  or 
Goody  Fly  ? 

Sir  G.  Neither. 

Co&eb.  Then  it  mud  he  Goody  Gurton ;  for  (he  is  the 
next  olde&  woman  in  the  parifu. 

Gard.  Haft  thou  done,  Robin  ? 

Coach.  [To  Gard.]  He  can  tell  thee  any  thing. 

Gard.  [To  Sir  G.]  Sir  I  would  beg  to  take  you  a  little 
further  out  of  hearing 

Sir  G.  Speak. 

Gard.  The  butler  and  I,  Mr.  Do&or,  were  both  of  us 
in  love,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  certain  perfon, 

Sir  G.  A  woman. 

Gard.  How  could  kc  know  that  ?  [AfiJe, 

Sir 
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Sir  G.  Go  on. 

Gard.  This  woman  has  lately  had  two  children  at  a 
birth. 

SirG.  Twins. 

Gard.  Prodigious !  Where  could  he  hear  that  ?  [Afide. 

SirG.  Proceed. 

Gard.  Now,  becaufe  I  ufed  to  meet  her  fometimes  in 
the  garden,  me  has  hid  them  both 

SirG.  Tothee. 

Gard.  What  a  power  of  learning  he  muft  hare !  he 
knows  every  thing.  \Apde. 

Sir  G.   Haft  thou  done  ? 

Gard.  I  would  defire  to  know,  whether  I  am  really  fa 
ther  to  them  both  ? 

Sir  G.  Stand  before  me ;  let  me  furvey  thee  round. 

[Lays  bis  ivandupon.  his  head,  and  makes  him  turn  about. 

Coach.  Look  yonder,  John,  the  filly  dog  is  turning 
about  under  the  conjurer's  wand.  li  he  has  been  faucy 
to  him,  we  (hall  fee  him  puffed  oft"  in  a  whirlwind  im 
mediately. 

Sir  G.  Twins,  doft  thou  fay  ?  [Still  turning  him. 

Gard.  Ay,  are  they  both  mine,  d'ye  think  ? 

Sir  G.  Own  but  one  of  them. 

Gard.  Ay,  but  Mrs.  Abigail  will  have  me  take  care  of 
them  both — (he's  always  for  the  butler- — If  my  poor 
mailer,  Sir  George,  had  been  alive,  he  would  have  made 
him  go  halves  with  me. 

Sir  G.  What,  was  Sir  George  a  kind  mafter. 

Gard.  Was  he  !  Ay,  my  fellow -fervanu  will  bear  me 
witnefs. 

Sir  G.  Did  ye  love  Sir  George  ? 

But.  Every  body  loved  him1 

Coach.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parifh,  at  the 
news  of  his  death 

Gard.  He  was  the  beft  neighbour 

But.  Th-e  kindeft  hufband •— 

Coach.  The  trueft  friend  to  the  poor •— 

But.  My  Lady  took  on  mightily  j  we  all  thought  it 
would  have  been  the  death  of  her  — 

Sir  G.  I  proteft  thefe  fellows  melt  me— I  think  the 

time  long,  till  I  am- their  mailer  again,  that  I  maybe  kind 

to  them,  [Afrit* 

E  3  Enter 
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Rntcr  Vellum. 
VeL  Have  you  provided  the  do&or  every  thing  he  has 

occafion  for  ? If  Co you  may  depart. 

[E. \funt  Servants. 

&V  G.  I  can,  tis  yet,  fee  no  hurt  in  my  wife's  beha 
viour  ;  but  ftill  have  fome  certain  pangs  and  doubts,  that 
are  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  fond  man.  *  I  muft  take  the 

*  advantage  of  my  difguife,  to  be  thoroughly  fatisfied. 

*  It  would  neither  be  for  her  happinefs  nor  mine,  to- 
4  make  royfelf  known  to  her,  till  I  am  fo.*  [^Jide.']  Dear 
Vellum,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  fome  news  of  my  wife. 
How  does  (he,  after  her  fright  ? 

VeL  It  is  a  faying  fome  where  in  my  Lord  Coke,  that  a 
widow  — — 

Sir  G.  I  alk  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talk'ft  to  me  of  my 
Lord  Coke— — Pr'ythee,  tell  me  how  (lie  dees  ;  for  I  arn 
in  pain  for  her. 

Pel.  She  is  pretty  well  recovered.  Mrs.  Abigail  has 
put  her  in  good  heart ;  and  I  have  given  her  great  hope* 
from  your  fkill. 

Sir  G.  That,  I  think,  cannot  fail,  fince  thou  haft  got 
this  fecret  out  of  Abigail.  But  I  could  not  have  thought 
iny  friend  Fantome  would  have  ferved  me  thus. 

Pet.  You  will  {till  fancy  you  are  a  living  man. 

Sir  G.  That  he  fhould  endeavour  to  enfnare  my  wife— 

VeL  You  have  no  right  in  her  after  your  demife. 
Death  extinguifhes  all  property— Quoad  bane — It  is  a 
maxim  in  the  law. 

Sir  G.  A  pox  on  your  learning !  WeU>  but  what  is  be 
come  of  Tinlel  ? 

Vtl»  He  rufhed  out  of  the  houfe,  called  for  his  horfe, 
clapped  /purs  to  his  fides,  and  was  out  of  fight  in  lefs 
time  than  I  can  tell  teru 

Sir  G.  This  is  whimfical  enough.  My  wife  will  have 
a  quick  fucceffion  of  lovers  in  one  day.  Fantome  has 
driven  out  Tinfel,  and  I  fhall  drive  out  Fantome. 

Pel.  Even  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another— He,  he, 
lie  &  You  muil  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Sir  G.  Was  there  ever  fuch,  a  provoking  blockhead  ? 
But  he  means  me  well — *  Well,  I  muft  have  fatisfaftion 

*  of  this  traitor,  Fantorae  5  and  cannot  take  a  more  pro- 

*  per  one,  than  by  turning  him  out  of  my  houfe,  in  a. 

4  manner 
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*  manner  that  fhall  throw  fhame  upon  him,  and  make  him 

*  ridiculous  as  long  as  he  lives.'— You  muft  remember, 
Vellum,   you  have  abundance  of  bufinefs  upon  your 
hands ;  and  I  have  but  juft  time  to  tell  it  you  over.     All 
I  require  of  you  is  difpatch  ;  therefore,  hear  me. 

Pel.  There  is  nothing  more  requifite  in  bufinefs  than 
difpatch 

Sir  G.  Then  hear  me. 

Pel.  It  is,  indeed,  the  life  of  bufinefs 

Sir  G.  Hear  me  then,  I  fay. 

Pel.  And,  as  one  hath  rightly  obferved,  the  benefit  that 
attends  it  is  fourfold.  Firfl • 

Sir  G.  There  is  no  bearing  this.  Thou  art  going  to> 
defcribe  difpatch,  when  thou  fhould'ft  be  praclifmg  it. 

Pel.  But  your  ho — nour  will  not  give  me  the  hear 
ing 

Sir  G.  Thou  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing.     [Angrily. 

Pel.  I  am  (till. 

Sir  G.  In  the  firft  place,  you  are  to  lay  my  wig,  hat, 
and  fword  ready  for  me  in  the  clofet,  and  one  of  my 
fcarlet  coats.  You  know  how  Abigail  has  defcribed  the 
gkoft  to  you. 

Pel.  It  (hall  be  done. 

Sir  G,  Then  you  muft  remember,  whilft  I  am  laying 
this  ghofr,  youare  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  reception  of 
her  real  hufband.  Tell  her  the  whole  ftory,  and  do  it 
with  all  the  art  you  are  mafter  of,  that  the  furprife  may 
not  be  too  great  for  her. 

Pel.  It  fhall  be  done.  But  fince  her  ho-nour  has  feea 
this  apparition,  me  delires  to  fee  you  once  more,  before 
you  encounter  it. 

Sir  G.  I  fiiall  expe&  her  impatiently  ;  for  now  I  can 
talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted  by  that  impertinent 
?ague,  Tinfel.  I  hope  thou  haft  not  told  Abigail  any 
thing  of  the  fecret. 

Pel,  Mrs.  Abigail  is  a  woman ;  there  are  many  reafons 
why  (he  (hould  not  be  acquainted  with,  it :  I  (hall  only 
mention  fix— 

Sir  G.  Hufh,  here  fhe  comes  f  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Enter  Lady  Truman  and  Abigail. 

Sir  G.  \Afi(k)  •while  Vellum  talks  in  dumbjhew  ft?La« 
dy  Trura.]  Ob,  that  lov'd  woman  !  How  I  long  to  take 

her 
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her  in  my  arms !  If  I  find  I  am  ftill  dear  to  her  memory*, 
it  will  be  a  return  to  life  indeed.  .But  I  muft  take  care 
of  indulging  this  tendernefs,  and  put  on  a  behaviour  more 
fuitable  to  my  prefent  character. 

[  Walks  at  a  diftancc  in  a  pcnjive  pofturey  waving  bis  ivand* 
LadyT.  [To  Vellum.]  This  is  furpriiing  indeed  !  So 
all  the  fervants  tell  me  ;  they  fay  he  knows  every  thing 
that  has  happened  in  the  family. 

Ab.  [Ajidt.']  A  parcel  of  credulous  fools ;  they  firft 
tell  him  their  fecrets,  and  then  wonder  how  he  comes  to 
know  them. 

[Exit  Vellum,  exchanging  fond  looks  with  Abigail*, 
Lady  T.  Learned  Sir,  may  I  have  fome  converfation 
with  you,  before  you  begin  your  ceremonies  ? 

SirG.  Speak—But  hold — Firft,  let  me  feel  your  pulfe* 
Lady  T,  What  can  you  learn  from  that? 
Sir  G.  I  have  already  learned  a  fecret  from  it,  that  will 
aftonifh  you. 

Lafy  T.  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Sir  G.  You  will  have  a  hufband  within  this  half 
hour. 

Ab.  [Afiek.']  I  am  glad  to  hear  that — He  muft  mean 
Mr.  Fantome.  I  begin  to  think  there's  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  his  art. 

LaJv  T.  Alas !  I  fear  you  mean  I  lhall  fee  Sir  George's 
apparition  a  fecond  time. 

Sir  G.  Have  courage ;  you  (hall  fee  the  apparition  no 
more.  The  hufband  I  mention r  iliall  be  as  much  alive 
as  I  am. 

Ab.  Mr.  Fantome,  to  be  fure.  [Ajide.] 

Lady  T.  Impofiible  ;  I  loved  my  firft  too  well. 
Sir  G.  You  could  not  love  the  firft  better  than  you  will 
love  the  fecond. 

4  Ab.  [AfideJ\  111  be  hanged  if  my  dear  fteward  has 
4  notinftrucledhim.  He  means  Mr.  Fantome,  to  be  fure* 
*  The  thoufand  pound  is  our  own.' 

Lady  7".  Alas,  you  did  not  know  Sir  George  ! 
SirG.  As  well  as  I  do  myfelf — I  faw  him  with-  you- 
in  the  red  damalk  room,  when  he  firft  made  love  to 
you  ;  your  mother  left  you  together,  under  pretence  of 
receiving  a  vifit  from-  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  on  her  return 
from  London. 
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Lady  T.  This  is  aftonifhing ! 

Sir  G.  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  fingle  life  for 
the  firft  half  hour  ;  your  refufals  then  grew  ftill  fainter 
and  fainter.  With  what  ecftacy  did  Sir  George  kifs  your 
hand,  when  you  told  him  you  ihould  always  follow  the 
advice  of  your  mamma ! 
Lady  T.  Every  circumltance,  to  a  tittle  f 
Sir  G.  Then,  Lady,  the  wedding-night !  I  faw  you 
in  your  white  fattin  night-gown.  You  would  not  come 
out  of  your  drefling-room,  till  Sir  George  took  you  out 
by  force.  He  drew  you  gently  by  the  hand  You. 
ftruggled  but  he  was  too  ftrong  for  you  You 

bluflied;  he 

Lady  T.  Oh,  flop  there  !  go  ho  further— He  knows 
every  thing.  {Afae. 

Ab.  Truly,  Mr.  Conjurer,  I  believe  you  have  been  a 
wag  in  your  youth. 

Sir  G.  Mrs.  Abigail,  you  know  what  your  good  word 

coil  Sir  George  ;  a  nurfe  of  broad  pieces,  Mrs.  Abigail— 

Ab.  The  devil's  in  him.  [dfide.]  Pray,  Sir,  fince  you 

have  told  fo  far,  you  ftiould  tell  my  Lady,  that  I  refufed 

to  take  them. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  true,  child,  he  was  forced  to  thrufl  them  in 
to  your  bofom. 

Ab.  This  rogue  will  mention  the  thoufand  pounds,  if  1 
don't  take  care*  [A/Me.]  Pray,  Sir,  though  you  are  a 
conjurer,  methinks  you  need  not  be  a  blab. 

Lady  T.  Sir,  fince  I  have  now  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
your  art,  I  muft  befeechyou  to  treat  this  apparition  gently, 
it  has  the  refemblance  of  my  deceafed  hufband.  If  there 
be  any  undifcovered  fecrer,  any  thing  that  troubles  his 
reft,  learn  it  of  him. 

Sir  G.  I  muft,  to  that  end,  be  fincerely  informed  by 
you,  whether  your  heart  be  engaged  to  another.  Have 
not  you  received  the  addrefles  of  many  lovers,  fince  his 
death  ? 

Lady  T.  I  have  been  obliged  to  receive  more  vifits  than 
have  been  agreeable. 

SlrG.  Was  not  Tinfel  welcome  ?— I'm  afraid  to  hear 
an  anfwer  to  my  own  queftion.  \Afde* 

Lady  T.  He  was  well  recommeaded. 
SirG,  Racks!  \Afde. 

Lafy  T. 
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Lady  T.  Of  a  good  family. 

Sir  G.  Tortures !  [AJtJe. 

Lady  T.  Heir  to  a  confiderable  eftate. 

Sir  G.  Death  !  [Afde.]  And  you  ftill  love  him  ? 

I'm  diitrafted  J  [AfiJe. 

Lady  T.  No,  I  defpife  him.  I  found  he  had  a  deiign 
upon  my  fortune  ;  was  bale,  profligate,  cowardly,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the 
vileft  principles. 

Sir  G.  I'm  recovered.  [AJta*e* 

Ab.  Oh,  Madam,  had  you  feen  how  like  a  fcoundrel  he 
looked,  when  he  left  your  ladyfliip  in  a  fwoon  !  Where 
have  you  left  my  Lady  ?  fays  I.  In  an  elbow-chair  child, 
fays  he.  And  where  are  you  going  ?  fays  I.  To  town, 
child,  fays  he  ?  for,  to  tell  thee  truly,  child,  fays  he,  I 
don't  care  for  living  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  devil, 
fays  he. 

Sir  G.  Well,  .Lady,  I  fee  nothing  in  all  this,  that  may 
hinder  Sir  George's  ipirit  from  being  at  reit. 

Lady  T.  If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what  pafles  in  my 
heart  he  cannot  but  be  fatisfied  of  that  fondnefs  which  1 
bear  to  his  memory.  My  forrow  for  him  is  always  frefh 
when  I  think  of  him.  He  was  the-  kindeft,  trueft,  ten 
dered Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on 

SirG.  This  quite  overpowers  me — I  ftiall  difcover  my 
felf  before  my  time.  [AJuk,~\  Madam,  you  may  now  re 
tire,  and  -leave  me  to  myfelf. 

Lady  T.  Succefs  attend  you. 

Ab+  I  wifh  Mr.  Fantome  gets  well  off  from  this  old 

Don 1  know  he'll  he  with  hi«i  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Truman  and  Abigail. 

Sir  G.  My  heart  is  now  at  eafe ;  (he  is  the  fame  dear 
woman  I  left  her.  Now  for  my  revenge  upon  Fantome* 
I  (hall  cut  the  ceremonies  fhort — A  few  words  will  do  his 
bufmefs — Now,  let  me  feat  myfelf  in  form — A  good  eafy 
chair  for  a  conjurer,  this— Now  for  a  few  mathematical 
fcratches — A  good  lucky  fcrawl,  that — Faith,  I  think  it 
looks  very  aftrological— Thefe  two  or  three  magical  pot 
hooks  about  it,  make  it  a  complete  conjurer's  fcheme. 
[Drum  beats.]  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Sir!  are  you  thsre?  Enter 
drummer— Now  mull  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 

Enter 
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Enter  Fantome,  beating  bis  drum, 

Pr'ythee  don't  make  a  noife,  I'm  bufy.  [Fantome 
beats.]  A  pretty  march  !  pr'ythee  beat  that  over  again. 
[He  beats  and  advances.']  [Rifing]  Ha !  you're  very 
perfect  in  the  ftep  of  a  ghoft.  You  tfalk  it  majelH- 
cally.  |  Fantome  advances.]  How  the  rogue  llares,  he 
aCls  k  to  admiration  ;  I'll  be  hanged,  if  he  has  not  been 
practiling  this  half  hour  in  Mrs.  Abigail's  wardrobe. 
[Fantome  Jlarts,  gives  a  rap  with  bis  drum.}  Pr'ythee 
don't  play  the  fool,  [Fantome  beats.]  Nay,  nay,  enough 
of  this,  good  Mr.  Fantome. 

Fan.  [j4fidc.~}  Death  !  I  am  difcovered.  This  jade, 
Abigail,  has  betrayed  me. 

Sir  G.  Mr.  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an  aftrologer, 
your  thoufand  pound  bribe  will  never  gain  my  Lady 
Truman, 

Fan.  'TSs  plain,  fhe  has  told  him  all.  [dfids. 

Sir  G.  Let  me  advife  you  to  make  off  as  fail  as  you 
can,  or  I  plainly  perceive  by  my  art,  Mr.  Ghofl  will 
have  his  bones  broke. 

Fan.  [7o  Sir  G.]  Look  ye,  old  gentleman,  I  perceive 
you  have  learned  this  fecret  from  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Sir  G.  I  have  learned  it  from  my  art. 

Fan.  Thy  art !  pr'ythee  no  more  of  that.  Look  ye, 
I  know  you  are  a  cheat  as  much  as  I  am.  And  if 
thou'lt  keep  my  counfel,  I'll  give  thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

Sir  G.  1  am  not  mercenary  !  Young  man,  I  tcorn  thy 
gold. 

Fan.  I'll  make  them  up  twenty. 

Sir  G.  Avaunt !  and  that  quickly,  or  I'll  raife  fuch  an 
apparition  as  fliall 

Fan.  An  apparition,  old  gentleman  !  you  miftakeyour 
man,  I'm  not  to  be  frighted  with  bugbears  ! 

Sir  G.  Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  I 
will  give  thee  fuch  a  proof  of  my  art 

Fan.  Why,  if  thou  hail  any  bocus-pocus  tiicks  to  play, 
why  can'ft  thou  not  do  them  here  ? 

Sir  G.  The  railing  of  a  fpirit,  requires  certain  fecret 
myileries  to  be  performed,  and  words  to  be  muttered  in 
private 

Fan.  Weil,  if  I  fee  through  your  trick,  will  you  pro- 
mife  to  be  my  friend  ? 

Sir 
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&r  <7.  I  will attend  and  tremble.  [Exif* 

Fan.  [Alone.']  A  very  folemn  old  afs !  But  I  fmoke  him, 
—he  has  a  mind  to  raiie  his  price  upon  me.  I  could 
not  think  this  flat  would  have  ufed  me  thus. — I  begin 
to  grow  horribly  tired  of  my  drum.  I  wifh  I  was  well 
rid  of  it.  However,  I  have  got  this  by  it,  that  it  has 
driven  off  Tinfcl  for  good  and  all  ;  1  (han't  have  the 
mortification  to  lee  my  miilrefs  carried  off  by  fuch  a 
rival.  Well,  whatever  happens,  I  mull  flop  this  old 
fellow's  mouth  ;  I  muft  not  be  fparing  in  hufh-money. 
But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  George  in  his  own  babit. 

Ha!  what's  that !  Sir  George  Truman  !  This  can  be  no 
counterfeit.  His  dreis !  his  fhape !  his  face  !  the  very 
wound  of  which  he  died  !  Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  de 
camp  !  [Runs  off, 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha !   Fare  you  well,  good  Sir  George — 
The  enemy  has  left  me  mailer  of  the  field. :  here  are  the 
marks  of  my  victory.     This  drum  will  I  hang  up  in  my 
great  hall  as  the  trophy  of  the  dny. 
Enter  Abigail. 

Sir  George  Jlands  ivitb  bis  handle  fore  bis  face  In  a  mnjing 
pojiure. 

Ab.  Yonder  he  is.  O'my  confcience,  he  has  driven 
off  the  conjurer,  Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome  !  I  give 
you  joy,  I  give  you  joy.  What  do  you  think  of  your 
thouiand  pounds  now,  why  does  not  the  man  fpeak  ? 

[Pulls  him  by  tbcjlcevc. 

Sir  G.  Ha!  [Taking  bis  band  from  bis  face. 

Al.  Oh,  'tis  my  mailer!  [Shrieks, 

[Running  away  be  catches  bcr. 

Sir  G.  Good  Mrs.  Abigail,  not  Ib  fail. 

Al.  Are  you  alive,  Sir  ?  He  has  given  my  fhoulder 
fuch  a  curfed  tweak  !  they  mull  be  real  fingers,  I  feel 
them  I'm  fare. 

SirG.  What  doil  thou  think  ? 

Ab.  Think,  Sir!  think!  Troth,  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  Fray,  Sir,  how 

Sir  G.  No  queftions,  good  Abigail  ;  thy  curiofity 
(hall  be  fatisfied  in  d:.ie  time.  Where's  your  Lady  ? 

Ab.  Oh,  I'm  fo  frighted  ! ami  fo  glad 

Sir 
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Sir  G.  Where's  your  Lady  ?  I  afk  you 

Alt.  Marry,  I  don't  know  where  I  am  myfelf — I  can't 
forbear* weeping  tor  joy 

Sir  G.  Your  Lady  !  I  fay  your  Lady  !  I  mufl  bring 
you  to  yourfelf  with  one  pinch  more 

Ab.  Oh,  fhe  has  been  talking  a  good  while  with  the 
fteward. 

Sir  G.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  ftory  to  her. 
I'm  glad  he  has  prepared  her.     Oh,  here  (he  comes. 
Enter  Lady  Truman  followed  by  Vellum. 

Lady  T.  Where  is  he  ?  let  me  fly  into  his  arms  !  my 
life  !  my  foul  !  my  hufband  ! 

Sir  G.  Oh,  let  me  catch  thee  to  my  heart,  deareil  of 
women. 

Lady  T.  Are  you  then  dill  alive,  and  are  you  here  !  I 
can  fcarce  believe  my  fenfes  !  Now  am  I  happy  indeed  K 

Sir  G.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  anfwer  thee. 

*  Lady  T.  How  could  you  be  fo  cruel  to  defer  giving 

*  me  that  joy  which  you  knew  I  muft  receive  from  your 

*  prefence  ?  You  have  robbed  my  life  of  forae  hours  of 

*  happinefs  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. 

*  Sir  G.  It  was  to  make  our  happinefs  the  more  fincere 

*  and  unmixed  :  there  will  be  now  no  doubts  to  difti  it. 

*  What  has  been  the  affliction  of  our  lives,  has  given  a 

*  variety  to  them,  and  will  hereafter  fupply  us  with  a 

*  thoufand  materials  to  talk  of. 

4  Lady  7*.  I  am  now  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
'  of  abfence  to  leflen  your  love  towards  me. 

*  Sir  G.  And  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 

*  of  death  to  deftroy  that  love  which  makes  me  the  hap- 

*  piell  of  men.' 

Lady  T.  Was  ever  woman  foblefled  !  to  find  again  the 
darling  of  her  foul,  when  fhe  thought  him  loft  for  ever  f 
to  enter  into  a  kind  of  fecond  marriage  with  the  only 
man  whom  (lie  was  ever  capable  of  loving  ! 

Sir  G.  May  it  be  as  happy  as  our  firft,   I  defire  no 
more  !  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I   want  words  to  exprefs 
thofe  tranfports  of  joy  and  tendernefs  which  are  every 
moment  rlfing  in  my  heart  whilit  I  fpeak  to  thee. 
Enter  Ser<va?its. 

But.  Juil  as  the  fteward  told  us,   lads ! Look  you 

there,  if  he  ben't  with  my  Lady  already  ? 
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Gard.  He,  he,  he !  what  a  joyful  night  will  this  be 
for  Madam. 

Coach.  As  I  was  coming  in  at  the  gate,  a  ftrange  gen 
tleman,  whilked  by  me;  but  he  took  to  his  heels,  and 
made  away  to  the  George.  If  I  did  not  fee  mafter  be 
fore  me,  I  ihould  have  iworn  it  had  been  his  honour  ! 

Gard.  Haft  thou  given  orders  for  the  bells  to  be  fet  a 
ringing  ? 

Coach.  Never  trouble  thy  head  about  that,  'tis  done. 

Sir  G.  [To  Lady  T.]  My  dear,  I  long  as  much  to  tell 
you  my  whole  ftory,  as  you  do  to  hear  it,  In  the  mean 
while  I  am  to  look  upon  this  as  my  wedding-day.  I'll 
have  nothing  but  the  voice  of  mirth  and  feafting  in  my 
houfe.  My  poor  neighbours  and  my  fervants  (hall  rejoice 
with  me.  My  hall  (hall  be  free  to  every  one,  and  let 
iriy  cellars  be  thrown  open. 

But.  Ah,  bids  your  honour,  may  you  nerer  die 
again  ! 

Coach.  The  fame  good  man  that  ever  he  was ! 

Gard.  Whurra! 

Sir  G.  Vellum,  thou  haft  done  me  much  fervice  to 
day.  I  know  thou  loveft  Abigail ;  but  fhe's  difappointed 
in  a  fortune.  I'll  make  it  up  to  both  of  you.  I'll  give 
thee  a  thoufand  pounds  with  her.  It  is  not  fit  there  ftiould 
be  one  fad  heart  in  my  houfe  to-night. 

*  Lady  7",  What  you  do  for  Abigail,  I  know  is  meant 
*  as  a  compliment  to  me.  This  is  a  new  inftance  of  your 
«  love.' 

Ab.  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  a  well-fpoken  man  :  pray 
do  you  thank  my  mafter  and  my  lady. 

Sir  G.  Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  difpleafed  with  the 
gift  I  make  you.  ^ 

Vel.  The  gift  is  twofold.     I  receive  from  you 
A  virtuous  partner,  and  a  portion  too  ; 
For  which  in  humble  wife,  I  thank  the  donors : 
And  fo  we  bid  good-night  to  both  your  ho— n.ours» 

END  of  the  FIFTH  ACT. 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Lady  TRUMAN. 

y*O-«/g/&/,  the  poet's  advocate  I  ft  and; 

And  he  aeferves  the  favour  at  my  hand^ 
Who  in  my  equipage  their  caufe  delating, 
Has  placed  two  lovers, ^and  a  third  in  waiting  : 
If  both  the  firft  Jhould  from  their  dutyfwervc^ 
there's  one  behind  the  wainfcot  in  referve. 
In  his  next  play,  if  I  would  take  this  trouble  ^ 
He  promised  me  to  make  the  number  double : 
In  troth  'iwasfpoke  like  an  obliging  creature, 
For  though  "'tis  fimple,  yet  it  Jhews  good-nature. 
My  help  thus  ajk'd,  I  could  not  choofe  but  grant  /,', 
And  really  1  thought  the  play  would  want  it, 
Void  as  it  is  of  all  the  ufual  arts 
To  warm  your  fancies,  andtoftealyour  hearts: 
No  court-intrigue,  nor  city  cuckoldom, 
Nofong,  no  dance,  no  mufic-      'but  a  drum       •• 
Nofmutty  thought  in  doubtful phrafe  cxpreft, 
And,  gentlemen,  if  fo,  pray  where* s  the  j eft  ? 
When  we  would  raifeyour  mirth, your  hardly  know 
WJjcther,  in  ftriftnefs,  you  Jhould  laugh  or  no  ; 
But  turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 
And  if  they  redden,  you  arefure  'tis  w/V. 
Protitf  him  then,  ye  fair  ones  j  for  the,  fair 
Of  all  conditions  are  his  equal  care. 
He  draws  a  widow,  who,  of  blamelefs  carriage^ 
'True  to  her  jointure,  hates  afecond  marriage ; 
And,  to  improve  a  virtuous  wife's  delights. 
Out  of  one  man,  contrives  two  wedding  nights  ; 
Nay,  to  oblige  thefex  in  ev'ryjtate, 
A  nymph  of  five  and  forty  finds  her  mate. 
700  long  has  marriage,  in  this  taftelefs  age^ 
-bred  raillery  fupplyd  thefiage ; 
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No  little  fir  illler  is  of  witfo  bare, 
But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 
Our  author  deals  not  in  conceits  fo  fl  ale : 
For  Jbould  tby  examples  of  hi  splay  prevail, 
No  man  need  bluflj,  though  true  to  marriage-vows, 
Nor  be  ajefl,  though  hejhould  love  bisfpoufe. 
Thus  has  be  done  you  Eritijb  conforts  right, 
Wbefe  hujbands,  fljould  they  pry  like  mine  to  -night ', 
Would  never  find  you  in  your  conduft flipping, 
Though  they  turned  conjurers  to  takeyou  tripping. 
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